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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1828, 
and  has  been  since  continued,  with  various  interruptions. 
The  Author,  having  in  the  interval  visited  every  county 
in  Ireland,  has  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  language,  as  now 
spoken ;  and  he  has  therefore  noticed  their  more  remark- 
able peculiarities,  wherever  they  appeared  to  throw  light 
on  the  Rules  of  Irish  Grammar.  He  has  also  introduced 
copious  examples  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage still  preserved  in  manuscript ;  a  source  of  infor- 
mation peculiarly  important,  not  only  as  preserving  the 
original  inflexions  and  forms  of  the  language,  but  also 
because  it  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  his  predecessors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Haliday, 
have  all  taken  their  examples  from  the  modern  verna- 
cular Irish. 

The  Author  has  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  a 
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PRKFACE. 


donation  of  twenty-five  pounds  towards  the  expense  of 
this  work ;  also  to  the  Founders  of  the  College  of  St. 
Columba,  who  have  adopted  it  as  the  Class-book  of 
their  more  advanced  students,  and  have  borne  the  risk 
of  its  publication. 

Amongst  his  private  friends  the  Author  has  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  whose  suggestion  the  work  has  been  thrown 
into  its  present  form,  and  who  has  read  the  proofs  in 
passing  through  the  Press ;  to  Mr.  E.Curry,  who  has  sup- 
plied many  examples  from  ancient  manuscripts,  and  from 
the  living  language,  as  spoken  in  the  west  of  Thomond ; 
and  to  Mr.  Hardiman,  for  the  use  of  several  valuable 
books,  and  many  judicious  suggestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  arrangement  and  illustration  adopted  in  the  work. 
He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Petrie  for  copies  of  some 
curious  inscriptions  from  ancient  Irish  tombstones,  and 
for  the  use  of  two  woodcuts,  representing  the  most  an- 
cient inscriptions  in  Irish  characters  known  to  exist, 
which  were  first  published  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  valuable 
Essay  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 

J.  O'D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Section  I. — Of  the  Origin  of  Writing  and  Letters  in  Ireland. 

The  question  whether  the  pagan  Irish  bad  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic writing  has  often  been  discussed.  Bollandus*  and  Innesb 
deny  that  the  Irish  were  a  lettered  people  before  they  received 
the  Roman  alphabet  from  the  Christian  missionaries;  but  the 
question  has  not  been  as  yet  handled  on  either  side  with  a 
moderation  likely  to  elicit  the  truth.  O* Flaherty  states  that 
if  Bollandus  had  consulted  any  Irishmen,  well  informed  in  the 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  could  have  produced  for  him  the 
names  of  writers  who  had  flourished  in  different  ages  before 
the  mission  of  St.  Patrick0.  And  in  this  assertion  he  was  per- 
fectly borne  out  by  the  Bardic  traditional  history  of  pagan 
Ireland ;  for  we  read  that  letters  ere  known  not  only  to  the 
Scotic  or  Milesian  colony,  but  also  to  their  predecessors,  the 
Tuatha  De  Dananns*.    Several  poets  of  distinction  are  men- 


•  Acta  SS.  ad  17  Mart  torn.  2, 
in  Vit.  S.  Patr.  sect.  4. 

b  See  the  arguments  of  Innes, 
quoted  hereafter,  p.  xxxiv. 

c  44  Certe  si  Bollandus  Hiber- 
nos  antiquitatum  suarum  peritos 
con8uleret,  facile  in  medium  pro- 
ferrent,  scrip torum  nomenclatu- 
ram  qui  ante  S.  Patricii  apostola- 


tum  diversis  saeculis  floruerunt." 

— ^art  iii*  °-  30. 

d  No  Ogham  inscriptions  have, 
however,  as  yet  been  found  on 
any  of  the  monuments  ascribed 
by  the  Irish  writers  to  the  Tua- 
tha De  Dananns,  excepting  the 
cave  in  the  mound  at  New  Grange, 
which  exhibits  a  few  Ogham  cha- 
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tioned  as  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  colony ;  and  among  the 
rest  Ogma  Mac  Elathain,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
one  of  the  species  of  virgular  characters  called  Oghame ;  and 
Brigid,  daughter  of  the  Dagda,  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
poets  of  after  ages  as  the  goddess  of  poetry.  Among  the  Scotic 
or  Milesian  colony,  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland  from  Spain,  we 
find  Amergin,  the  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  colony,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  their  poet,  and  chief  Brehon  or  Judge ;  and 
there  are  on  bardic  record  also  the  names  of  many  poets  and 
legislators,  from  this  period  down  to  Forchern,  who  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  Uraicecht,  or  Primer  of  the  Bards,  in  the 
first  century.  But  the  writers  of  the  traditional  history  of  Ire- 
land go  farther,  and  give  a  regular  account  of  the  period  at 
which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the  Irish  letters  were  in- 
vented.  They  tell  us  that  Fen i us  Farsaidh,  King  of  Scythia, 
the  great  grandson  of  Japheth,  son  of  Noah,  set  up  a  school  of 
learning  on  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  which  the  Book  of  Druim- 


racters,  and  near  them,  a  de- 
cided representation  of  a  palm 
branch.  To  say  that  these  are 
forgeries,  and  that  they  were  en- 
graved on  the  stone  since  the  cave 
was  opened  in  16*99,  would  be  to 
beg  the  question.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  stones  within  the  cham- 
ber, as  well  as  those  in  the  gal- 
lery which  leads  to  it,  are  carved 
with  spiral,  lozenge-shaped,  and 
zig-zag  lines,  but  these  are  evi- 
dently intended  as  ornaments, 
and  not  as  phonetic  characters  or 
hieroglyphics. 

•  In  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
foL  167,  b,  by  commences  a  tract 
on  the  Ogham  alphabets,  in  which 
the  first  invention  of  tlieni  is 
ascribed  to  Ogma,  son  of  Elathan. 
above  mentioned.    This  tract 


begins  : 

"  Caioe  loc  7  uimpp  7  peppu 
7  par  aiptc  in  Ojaim?  Ninn. 
Coc  do  ihbepnia  inpola  quam 
nopScoci  habicamup,  1  n-aimpip 
6pepe,  mic  Glucain,  pirGpmn. 
Peppn  do  Ojma,  mac  Glcrcain, 
mic  Oelbcnc,  Depbpaccnp  00 
6per;  up  6pep,  7  Ogma,  7 
Delbaec  111  mic  Glaram. 

u  What  is  the  place  and  time, 
and  person,  and  cause  of  [invent- 
ing] the  Ogum?  Not  difficult. 
The  place  of  it,  Hibemia  Insola 
quam  nos  Scoti  hahitamus  ;  in  the 
timeofBres,  son  of  Elathan,  King 
of  Ireland.  Its  person  [inventor], 
Ogma,  son  of  Elathan,  son  of 
Delbhaeth,  brother  of  Bres;  fur 
Bros,  and  Ogma,  and  Delbhaeth, 
were  the  three  sons  of  Elathan." 
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Sneachta  places  at  Eotkicar,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  yean 
after  the  deluge,  and  having  two  assistants,  Gaedhal,  son  of 
Eathor,  and  Iar,  son  of  Nemha,  otherwise  called  Cai  Cain- 
bhreathach :  he  there  taught  the  Hebrew  and  the  various  lan- 
guages which  came  into  existence  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 

After  having  presided  over  the  school  of  Shenaar  for  twenty 
years,  Fenius  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Scythia,  and  there 
established  schools,  over  which  he  appointed  Gaedhal,  the  son 
of  Eathor,  as  president.  King  Fenius  then  ordered  Gaedhal 
to  arrange  and  digest  the  Gaelic  language  into  five  dialects, 
the  most  polished  of  which  was  to  be  named  Bearla  Feine, 
after  Fenius  himself,  while  the  language  generally  was  to  be 
named  Gaidhelg,  from  Gaedhal.  Fenius  Farsaidh,  we  are 
told,  reigned  over  Scythia  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  yean 
after  his  return  from  the  plain  of  Shenaar.  He  had  two  sons, 
Nenual  and  Niul ;  to  the  elder  of  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom,  but  to  the  younger  nothing  but  his  learning.  Niul 
continued  for  many  yean  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Scythia,  until  the  fame  of  his  learning  spread  abroad  into  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  at  length  Pharoah  Cingcris 
[Cinchres],  King  of  Egypt,  invited  him  to  his  country  to  in- 
struct the  Egyptians  in  the  various  languages  and  sciences  of 
which  he  was  master.  Niul  set  out  for  Egypt,  and  Pharoah 
was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  lands 
called  Capaciront,  or  Capacir,  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Scota  in  marriage,  from  whom  thé  Mile- 
sian Irish  were  afterwards  called  Scott.  After  his  marriage  Niul* 
erected  public  schools  at  Capaciront,  and  was  there,  instructing 

f  The  Book  of  Drum-sneach ta,  tions  removed  from  him,according 

quoted  by  Keating.       #  to  the  genealogical  lines  preserved 

*  To  this  royal  schoolmaster  of  in  ancient  and  modern  books  and  '  • 

Egypt  the  chief  Milesian  families  MSS.  Thus,  the  present  Viscount 

of  Ireland  trace  their  pedigrees,  O'Neill  is  129  generations  re- 

and  are  now  about  118  genera-  moved  from  him  ;  Sir  Richard 
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the  Egyptians  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  the  very  time  that 
Moses  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
797  years  after  the  deluge.  At  this  time  Niul  had  by  Scota  a 
son  whom  he  named  Gaedhal,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Gaedhal, 
the  son  of  Eathor,  and  from  him,  according  to  some  of  our 
historians,  the  Irish  were  called  Gaoidhil,  and  their  language 
Gaoidheilg.  The  descendants  of  this  famous  schoolmaster, 
after  various  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  emigrating  from 
Egypt  to  Crete;  from  Crete  to  Scythia;  from  Scythia  to 
Gothia,  or  Getulia ;  from  Gothia,  or  Getulia,  to  Spain  ;  from 
Spain  to  Scythia ;  from  Scythia  to  Egypt  again ;  from  Egypt 
to  Thrace ;  from  Thrace  to  Gothia ;  from  Gothia  to  Spainh ; 
finally  arrived  in  Ireland  under  the  conduct  of  two  brothers, 


O'Donel  115;  O'Conor  Don  118; 
O'Dowda  116;  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond  117;  Justin  Mac  Car- 
thy,  of  Carrignavar,  117;  and 
O'Donovan  115.  Now  by  allow- 
ing thirty  years  to  each  genera- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  Niul 
may  have  flourished  about  3540 
years  ago,  or  1695  years  before 
Christ.  This  calculation  will  shew 
that  the  number  of  generations 
would  sufficiently  fill  up  the 
space  of  time ;  and  that  the  line 
is  not  such  a  blundering  forgery 
as  might  be  supposed ;  but  until 
we  discover  some  real  authority 
to  prove  by  what  means  the 
Scotic  or  Gaelic  race  were  able 
to  preserve  the  names  of  all  their 
ancestors,  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  first  century,  we  must  re- 
gard the  previous  line  of  pedigree 
thence  to  Niul  and  Fenius,  as  a 
forgery  of  the  Christian  bards. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  the  present 
day  oral  tradition  does  not  pre- 
serve the  names  of  ancestors 
among  the  modern  Irish,  with  any 
certainty,  beyond  the  sixth  gene- 


ration. The  author  has  tested 
this  fact  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

h  Lhwyd,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Rowland,  the  author  of 
Moita  Antiqua,  expresses  himself 
as  follows  on  this  subject:  "In- 
deed it  seems  to  me  that  the  Irish 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  up 
two  languages,  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish, and  old  Spanish,"  which 
a  colony  of  them  brought  from 
Spain.  For  notwithstanding  their 
histories  (as  those  of  the  origin 
of  other  nations)  be  involved  in 
fabulous  accounts,  yet  that  there 
came  a  Spanish  colony  into  Ire- 
land is  very  manifest,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Irish  tongue  partly 
with  the  modern  Spanish,  but 
especially  with  the  Cantabrian, 
or  Basque ;  and  this  should  en- 
gage us  to  have  something  of 
more  regard  than  we  usually 
have  to  such  fabulous  histories." 

Sir  William  Betham,  who  has 
laboured*  more  strenuously  than 
even  any  of  the  native  Irish  wri- 
ters of  our  times,  to  support  the 
truth  of  the  pagan  history  of  Ire- 
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Heber  and  Heremon,  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  twenty-firet 
in  descent  from  Gaedhal,  son  of  Niul. 

We  are  told  further  in  the  Uraicecht,  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Lecan1,  that  the  ancient  Irish  alphabet  did  not 
begin  with  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  like  the  Latin,  nor  with  a,  b>  g9 
like  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  but  with  the  letters 
l*f>  from  which  it  received  its  name  of  Bobel-loth,  or  with 
by  /,  n,  from  which  it  received  the  appellation  of  Beth-luis- 
nion.  Each  of  the  letters  of  the  Bobel-loth  alphabet  took 
its  name  from  one  of  the  masters  who  taught  at  the  great 
schools  under  Feni us  Farsaidh,  and  in  the  Beth-luis-nion  alpha- 
bet each  letter  was  named  after  some  tree,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not). 

The  names  and  order  of  the  letters  in  the  Bobel-loth  alpha- 
bet are  as  follows : 


b  BobeL 

I   Loth,        /  . 

F   Foronn.    /  0       •  ^ ) 

F   Saliath.  ^ 

n  Nabgadon. 

h  Hiruath  or  Uria. 

o  Davith. 

land,  has  attempted  to  prove,  in 
his  Etrubia  Celtica,  "  that  the 
Milesian  invaders  of  Ireland  were 
those  Phoenician  colonists,  who, 
with  their  brethren  of  Britain, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  and  power,  became 
independent,  and  carried  on  trade 
with  their  neighbours  of  the 
Continent,  and  after  many  ages 
were  found  by  the  Romans  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  that 
the  Phoenician  Celts,  on  their 
first  invasion  of  the  British  Is- 
lands and  Gaul,  were  a  literate 
people,  possessing  alphabetic  writ- 


c  Talemon. 
c  CaL 
q  Qualep. 
m  Mareth. 
5  Gath. 

nj  Ngoimer.  ^     *  ;, 

p>  Stru.     fjhtcC^j  , 

ing  and  the  elements  of  learning, 
and  that  the  Irish  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  Cadmean  Phoe- 
nician alphabet,  in  like  manner  as 
are  the  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
Roman." — Etruria  Celtica,  voL  L 
p.  10. 

1  Fol.  158  a,  and  169  a.  Ogy- 
gia,  p.  235.  There  is  a  still  more 
ancient  copy  of  the  Uraicecht  in 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

J  Whoever  wishes  to  read  a 
long  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
a  singular  specimen  of  ingenious 
trifling,  may  consult  Davies'  Cel- 
tic Researches. 
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Ruben. 
Achab. 
Ose. 
Uriath. 

Etrocuis  or  Esu. 


V 


eu  Iachim  or  Iumelchus. 
01  Ordinos. 
ui  Judscmos. 
10  Jodonius. 
i  ao  Aifrin. 


The  Beth-luis-nion  alphabet  is  similarly  arranged,  but  the 
names  of  the  letters  are  taken  from  trees  or  shrubs,  as  follows : 


b  beich,  the  birch. 

I  luip,  the  mountain  ash. 

p  peapn,  the  alder. 

p  pail,  the  willow. 

n  nion,  the  ash. 

h  huac,  the  hawthorn. 

b  ouip,  the  oak. 

z  cinne,  unknown. 

c  coll,  hazel. 

q  queipc,  the  apple  tree. 

m  mum,  the  vine. 

5  jopc,  ivy. 

n5  njeoal,  the  reed. 


p  pecpoc,  unknown. 

£C  °r   pirpai  p,  the  sloe  tree. 

p  puip,  the  elder, 

a  ailm,  the  fir  tree. 

0  onn,  furze, 
u  up,  heath. 

e  eaóaó,  the  aspen. 

1  íóaó,  the  yew. 
ea  eabaó,  the  aspen. 

01  oip,  the  spindle  tree, 

in  uilleann,  woodbine. 

10  ipin,  gooseberry, 

ea  amhancholl. — unknown*. 


On  this  simple  story,  handed  down  by  the  Irish  bards, 
O'Flaherty  remarks :  "  What  if  I  should  assert  that  our 
Fenius  was  that  Phoenix  who  invented  those  ancient  Greek 
characters  which  the  Latins  speak  of.  The  Irish  letters 
are  not  very  unlike  the  Latin ;  the  names  of  Phoenix  and 
Fenisius,  or  Phoenius,  are  not  very  different,  and  the  inven- 
tion supports  it;  the  time  and  place  in  matters  of  such 
antiquity  are  very  often  confounded.    Besides  I  have  the 


k  O'Flaherty  acknowledges 
that  he  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  name;  but  the  Rev. 
Paul  O'Brien,  to  whose  etymolo- 
gical vision  nothing  presented 
the  slightest  difficulty,  makes  it 


aihpachol  (Grammar,  p.  210), 
which  he  forces  to  signify  witch 
hazle,  being  derived,  according  to 
him  from  ariipa,  vision  [although 
the  first  portion  of  the  word  is 
a  man,  not  am  pa]  and  col,  hazle. 
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authority  of  the  above  cited  poet,  Forchern,  in  favour  of  my 
conjecture,  in  whom  we  read :  4  The  book  of  Forchern  begins. 
The  place  of  the  book  [i.  e.  the  place  where  it  was  written 
or  published]  was  Emania.  The  time,  when  Conquovar,  the 
son  of  Nessa,  ruled  Ulster.  The  person  [i.  e.  the  author  of 
the  book]  was  Forchern,  the  philosopher.  Fenius  Farsaidh 
composed  the  first  alphabets  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the 
Latins,  and  also  the  Beth-lius-nin  [i.  e.  the  Irish  alphabet], 
and  Oghum1/  " 


1  "  Quid  si  dicerem  Fenisium 
nostrum  istum  fuisse  Phoenicem 
literarum  auctorem,  qui  Graecas 
eas  vetustas  depingeret,  quas  La- 
tini  referunt?  a  Latinis  Hiber- 
nicae  non  omnino  abhorrent ; 
Phoenicis,  et  Fenisii,  vel  Phoenii 
nomen  non  abludit,  et  inventio 
suffragatur;  tempus  et  patria  in 
hujusmodi  antiquioribus  saepissi- 
mé  confunduntur.  Prasterea  con- 
jectures mess  non  deest  authoritas 
supra  laudati  Forcherni  poetae, 
apud  quern  sic  habetur.  Incipit 
liber  Forcherni.  Locus  libri  [locus 
quo  in  lucem  editus]  Emania 
[Ultoniae  regia].  Tempus,  Con- 
quovaro filio  Nessce  ;  sc.  Ultoniam 
moderante.  Persona  [author  li- 
bri] Forchernus  philosophies  [file- 
adnj,  Fenius  [Fenisius]  Farsaidh 
alphabeta  primaHebrceorum,  Grce- 
corum,  Latinorum,  et  Bethluis- 
nin  [alphabetum  Scoticum]  an 
Oghuim  composuit" — Ogyg.  rart 
iii.  c.  30,  p.  221. 

In  the  same  chapter,  O'Fla- 
herty, after  enumerating  many 
of  the  poets,  legislators,  and  other 
literati  of  pagan  Ireland,  says  ex- 
td  tingly  jfp.  219):  "  Postremo 
Dualdus  Firbissius  patriae  anti- 
quitatum  professor  hereditarius 


ex  Majorum  monumentis  Uteris 
datis  refert  180  Druidum,  seu 
Magorum  discipline  tractatus  S. 
Patricii  tempore  igni  damnatos." 
This  assertion  is  very  bold  indeed, 
but  no  reference  to  it  is  found  in 
any  of  the  old  Lives  of  St.  Patrick 
published  by  Colgan,  or  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  O'Flaherty  has  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Mac  Firbis,  who  generally 
wrote  in  the  old  Irish  style,  with 
which  O'Flaherty  had  but  a 
tolerable  acquaintance.  And  he 
adds,  that  the  same  Duald  Firbis 
wrote  him  an  account  of  his  being 
in  possession  of  some  of  the 
taibhle  fileadh,  or  poets'  tablets, 
made  of  the  birch  tree.  "  Sco- 
ticis  Uteris  quinque  accidunt,  in 
quorum  singulis  ab  aliarum  gen- 
tium Uteris  discrepant ;  nimi- 
rum,  Nomen,  Ordo,  Numerus, 
Character,  et  Potestas.  Et  quia 
imperiti  literarum  in  chartá,  ali- 
ave  ulla  materia  ad  memoriam 
pingendarum  harum  rerum  igna- 
rus  incauté  effutiit  Bolandus,  de 
materia  aliquid  prefabor.  Ea 
ante  pergamenas  usum  tabula 
erant  e  betulla  arbore  compla- 
nat»,   quas  Oraiun  et  Taibhle 
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These  statements  of  0' Flaherty  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  mere  Irish  scholars  of  his  day,  but  not  so  a  Scotch  writer, 
who  flourished  soon  after,  namely,  Thomas  Innes,  M.  A.,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  acute  mind  and  true  learning.  In 
his  "  Critical  Essay  on  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  northern 
Parts  of  Britain  or  Scotland"  London,  1729,  he  thus  ex- 
amines O'Flaherty's  arguments  in  proof  of  the  use  of  letters 
among  the  pagan  Irish : 

"  We  come  now  to  examine  the  proofs  that  Flaherty  brings, 
of  the  ancient  use  of  letters  among  the  Irish,  before  they  re-* 
ceived  Christianity.  The  first  is,  that  they  have  or  had  many 
books,  poems,  and  histories,  written  in  their  Pagan  ancestors9 
times.  But  all  that  is  nothing  but  to  beg  the  question,  and  to 
suppose  what  is  under  debate,  till  these  books,  or  some  of 
them,  be  published  to  the  world,  with  fair  literal  translations, 
and  documents  to  prove  their  authority  and  age,  and  to  shew 
how,  and  where  they  have  been  preserved  during  so  many 
ages. 

"2°.  Flaherty,  for  a  proof  that  the  Irish  had  not  the 
use  of  letters  from  the  Latins,  and  by  consequence  that  their 
letters  were  much  ancienter  than  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
among  them,  and  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  tells  us,  that  their  let- 
ters differed  from  those  of  the  Latins,  and  all  others  in  name, 
order,  character,  number,  and  pronunciation  and  force :  to 
shew  this,  he  gives  from  the  Book  of  Lecan  (an  Irish  MS. 
about  three  hundred  years  old)  the  copy  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, inverted  and  digested  in  a  new  arbitrary  order,  with  the 
names  of  trees  attributed  to  each  letter*,  beginning  with  the 
three  letters  b,  l,  n  ;  and  from  thence  called  Beth-luis-nion. 

FUeadh.  i.  Tabulas  Philosophicas  virgeos  characteres  nomine  re- 

dicebant.    Ex  his  aliquas  inter  censet,  non  ita  pridem  ad  me 

antiquitatum  monumenta  apud  scripsit  Dualdus  Firbissius  rei 

se  superfuisse,  ut  et  diversas  cha-  antiquarian  Hibernorum  unicum, 

racterum  formulas,  quas  ter  quin-  dum  vixit,  columen,  et  extinctus, 

quagenas  a  Fenisii  usque  state  detrimentum." — Ogygia,  p.  233. 
numero,  et  Craobh  Ogham  .i. 
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And  this  he  pretends  was  the  ancient  Irish  alphabet,  before 
they  had  communication  with  the  Latins  and  Romans. 

"  But  when  Flaherty  sets  about  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  Beth-luis-nion,  he  brings  for  proofs  stories  more  incredi- 
ble than  the  facts  themselves,  which  he  intends  to  prove  by 
them.  Flaherty  tells  us  then  the  story  we  made  mention  of 
already  from  Keating  and  Toland:  that  the  first  author  of 
this  alphabet  was  Fenius-Farsaidh,  who  composed,  says  Fla- 
herty, the  alphabets  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Latins ; 
the  Beth-luis-nion  and  the  Ogum.  This  Fenius  Farsaidh  (as 
we  said  before)  was,  according  to  the  Irish  Seanachies,  great 
grand-child  to  Jajeth,  son  to  Noah,  and  lived  in  Noah's  own 
time,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  For  this 
piece  of  antiquity,  Flaherty  quotes  one  Forcherne,  an  Irish 
poet,  who,  as  a  late  Irish  writer  informs  us,  lived  one  hundred 
years  before  the  incarnation.  Now,  not  to  ask  how  this  poet 
Forcheme,  or  Feirtcheirne,  as  old  as  he  is  placed,  knew  so 
distinctly  things  past,  above  two  thousand  years  before  the 
time  in  which  he  is  classed,  it  may  at  least  be  enquired,  by 
what  spirit  of  prophecy  this  Fenius  Farsaidh  composed  the 
Greek  alphabets  so  long  before  Cecrops  and  Cadmus,  and 
that  of  the  Romans,  some  1700  years  before  the  Romans  were 
a  people.  And  will  the  authority  of  Lecan,  a  MS.  of  about 
three  hundred  years,  convince  the  learned  of  so  rare  a  disco- 
very, as  that  of  an  Irish  writer  one  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  ? 

"  But  to  let  that  paradox  pass,  there  needs  no  great  skill 
of  the  Irish  language,  to  shew  that  the  Beth-luis-nion  is 
nothing  else  but  an  invention  of  some  of  the  Irish  Seanachies; 
who,  since  they  received  the  use  of  letters,  have  put  the  Latin 
alphabet  into  a  new  arbitrary  order,  and  assigned  to  each 
letter  a  name  of  some  tree  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  genuine 
alphabet  of  the  Irish  in  ancient  times,  or  peculiar  to  them, 
but  a  bare  inversion  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 
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"  For  1°.  The  genuine  Irish  alphabet  consists  only  of 
eighteen  letters ;  for  so  many  only  they  make  use  of  in  that 
tongue,  viz.  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  l,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u  ; 
whereas  in  Flaherty's  Beth-luis-nion  there  are  twenty-six  let- 
ters, that  is,  eight  supernumerary,  viz.  q,  x,  y,  z,  oi,  to,  ng, 
and  ea:  of  these  eight  there  are  four  which  are  never  used  in 
the  genuine  Irish,  viz.  q,  x,  t,  and  z ;  at  least  in  such  Irish 
books  or  MSS.  as  I  could  hitherto  ever  meet  with,  or  hear 
of :  but  they  are  in  use  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  with  the 
other  eighteen  letters  make  up  the  Latin  alphabet :  which 
therefore  the  Irish  bard  must  have  had  before  him  when  he 
invented  the  Beth-luis-nion.  As  to  the  syllables  oi,  to,  ea, 
and  double  letter  ng,  which  are  the  other  four  letters  in  the 
Beth-luis-nion,  they  have  no  one  proper  character  in  the  Irish, 
distinct  from  the  common  alphabet,  but  are  expressed  by  two 
of  the  usual  letters  of  it ;  and  nothing  but  meer  fancy  could 
have  placed  them  in  this  new  alphabet  as  distinct  letters  from 
the  other  eighteen.  So,  I  think,  it  is  plain  that  this  Beth- 
luis-nion  was  neither  the  genuine  Irish  alphabet,  nor  was  in 
use  among  them  till  after  the  times  of  Christianity,  when 
they  received  the  use  of  the  Latin  letters,  whereof  this  is  but 
a  bare  transposition. 

"  As  to  the  names  of  trees  attributed  to  each  letter,  it 
seems  visibly  the  work  of  meer  fancy,  without  any  reason  or 
motive,  there  being  no  resemblance  in  the  character  of  these 
letters  to  these  trees,  from  whence  this  bard  hath  named  them : 
whereas  in  the  languages  where  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
significative,  as  generally  those  of  the  Hebrew,  the  thing 
meant  by  these  letters  hath  often  some  resemblance  to  the 
figure  of  the  letter.  And  as  for  the  term  Feadha,  Woods, 
which  they  gave  to  this  alphabet,  it  was  natural  to  call  by 
the  name  of  a  forest  or  wood  an  alphabet  whereof  each  letter 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree. 

"  Another  proof  which  the  Irish  modern  writers  bring 
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for  the  antiquity  of  their  letters,  is  from  the  form  of  their 
characters,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  and  not  agreeing 
with  the  Greek  or  Latin  characters,  or  perhaps  any  other 
now  in  the  world.  But  such  arguments  as  these  are  only  fit 
to  impose  upon  those  that  never  saw  any  Latin  books  or 
characters,  but  in  vulgar  print ;  and  never  had  occasion  to 
see  any  MS.  but  Irish :  for  if  they  had  seen  any  ancient 
Latin  MSS.  or  characters,  they  would  have  found,  in  the 
first  place,  by  perusing  those  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  following  ages,  down  to  the  time  of  printing,  as  great 
differences  betwixt  the  figures  of  letters,  and  form  of  the 
writing  in  MSS.  of  all  countries,  and  the  common  print,  as 
betwixt  the  usual  characters  in  printed  books,  and  those  of 
the  Irish  ;  and  yet  originally  all  of  them  derived  from  the 
ancient  Roman  or  Latin  characters  or  letters. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  inspection  of  old  Latin  MSS. 
or  charters  will  furnish  new  proofs  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
Irish  had  their  letters  originally  from  the  Latins,  or  those 
that  used  the  Latin  characters ;  for  all  the  characters  of  the 
Irish  letters  (without  excepting  the  Saxon  f,  5,  P,  r>  which 
seem  more  extraordinary  to  vulgar  readers)  are  generally  to 
be  met  with  in  the  same  form  in  ancient  MSS.  and  char- 
ters, not  only  of  Britain,  but  none  of  them  but  are  in  MSS.  of 
other  foreign  countries™,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland. 


m  Mr.  Mac  Elligott,  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Gaelic  Lan- 
guage, published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Dublin,  says :  44  Let  any  one 
look  into  Astle,  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Alphabetic  writing, 
the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  and 
the  early  printed  Classics,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  the  small 
alphabet  used  in  early  ages  all 
through  Europe,  was  borrowed 


from  the  Irish."  p.  38.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  people  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Irish  missionaries  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
first  obtained  their  letters  from 
those  missionaries  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions found  in  Ireland  (ex- 
cepting the  Ogham),  are  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  well  known  that 
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And  in  many  countries,  where  no  body  doubts  they  had  the 
first  use  of  letters  from  the  Latins,  the  characters  of  old  MSS. 
differ  much  more  from  the  vulgar  printed  characters  of  the 
Latin  than  the  Irish  do.  Such  are  the  Merovingian  and 
Longobardick  characters :  for  a  proof  of  this  I  refer  the  rea- 
der to  schemes  of  characters,  and  of  old  writ,  which  he  will 
find  in  the  learned  F.  Mabilloris  book,  De  Re  Diplomatica, 
in  case  he  have  not  the  opportunity  to  inspect  Latin  MSS. 
where  he  will  generally  find,  even  in  MSS.  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  ages,  much  the  same  characters,  or 
forms  of  letters,  that  are  made  use  of  in  the  Irish  tongue ; 
and  little  or  no  difference,  but  in  the  forms  of  abbreviations : 
for  which,  not  only  the  people  of  different  languages,  but 
every  different  writer,  may  invent  such  characters,  or  forms  of 
contractions,  as  he  fancies  will  most  abridge. 

"  The  same  thing  may  be  said  as  to  the  notes  for  writing 
secrets,  called  by  the  Irish  Ogum  ;  of  which  Warseus  says  he 
had  some  copies;  and  one  Donald  Forbis  mentions  others: 
for  no  body  doubts  but  the  Irish  had  their  notes  or  cyphers 
for  writing  short-hand,  and  keeping  their  secrets ;  especially 
the  Druids,  for  preserving  from  the  knowledge  of  Christians 
the  secret  of  their  profane  mysteries,  made  use,  no  doubt,  of 
secret  characters  or  letters,  from  the  time  that  once  the  use  of 
letters  was  introduced  in  Ireland.  All  other  nations,  and 
every  private  man,  may  have  the  same,  for  keeping  secrets, 
and  those  entirely  different  from  their  usual  letters  :  such 
among  the  Romans  were  the  Notes  Tironis,  whereof  a  speci- 
men may  be  seen  in  F.  Mabilloris  diplomaticks.  Trithemius 
also  hath  written  a  book  on  the  subject,  De  Steganographia : 
so  I  do  not  well  conceive  for  what  this  serves  towards  proving 
the  antiquity  of  the  Irish  letters ;  or  that  they  were  not  ori- 

this,  more  or  less  modified,  pre-  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style 
vailed  all  over  Europe  till  the    of  writing. 
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ginally  the  same  a9  the  Roman  or  Latin  character.  Since 
IVarceus,  who  is  brought  in  to  prove  that  the  Irish  had  such 
characters,  tells  us,  that  the  Ogum  did  not  contain  the  Irish 
vulgar  character,  but  a  hidden  way  of  writing  for  preserving 
their  secrets. 

"  And  thus  far  as  to  the  arguments  brought  by  Flaherty, 
and  other  modern  Irish  writers,  against  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bollandus,  concerning  the  ancient  use  of  letters  in 
Ireland;  with  which  subject,  tho*  Flaherty  fills  up  about 
thirty  pages  of  his  Ogygia  ;  yet  the  far  greatest  part  is  spent 
in  useless  flourishes  on  the  origin  of  letters  in  general,  and  on 
the  use  and  new  order  of  the  Irish  new  invention  of  Beth- 
luis-nion,  there  being  little  in  his  book,  besides  what  we  have 
mentioned,  that  looks  like  proofs  of  their  having  had  the 
use  of  letters  before  Christianity,  unless  we  call  proofs  cita- 
tions of  legends  of  St.  Patrick's  life,  written  long  after  his 
time. 

"After  all,  I  do  not  pretend  that  no  private  person  among 
the  Irish  had  the  use  of  letters  before  the  coming  in  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  them:  for  it  may 
have  very  well  happened,  that  some  of  the  Irish,  before  that 
time,  passing  over  to  Britain,  or  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  the  use  of  letters  was  common,  might  have 
learned  to  read  and  write.  It  might  also  have  happened  that 
the  Druids,  who  were  the  magicians  of  these  times,  might 
have  had  certain  hieroglyphick  characters  to  express  their 
diabolical  mysteries ;  and  that  the  remains  of  those  are  what 
Toland  and  others  make  such  a  noise  about.  But  if  the  Irish 
had  any  distinct  character  or  form  of  alphabetical  letters  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  have  above  mentioned,  and  which 
were  introduced  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  how  comes  it  that 
all  this  time,  especially  within  these  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
that  the  matter  hath  been  agitated,  and  the  dispute  warm 
about  it,  none  of  them  have  ever  published  any  specimen  of 
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these  peculiar  Irish  letters,  or  at  least  an  alphabet  of  them : 
such  as  F.  Mabillon  hath  given  of  all  ancient  forms  of  letters, 
and  Dr.  Hickes  more  particularly  of  the  Runick,  and  other 
northern  characters  ?"  vol.  ii.  pp.  444-452. 

Not  long  after  Innes,  we  find  Dr.  O'Brien  reject  the 
Milesian  story  as  utterly  unsupported  by  true  history.  In 
his  strictures  on  the  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet,  he 
writes  as  follows  in  the  Preface  to  his  Irish  Dictionary  : 
"  As  for  this  learned  writer's  making  the  Irish  language  a 
dialect  of  the  Scythian,  formed,  as  he  says,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Irish  bards,  at  the  famous  school  on  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  or  Senaar,  by  a  king  of  Scy  thia,  called  Feniusa  Farsa, 
son  of  Baath,  who  is  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Magog,  I  do 
not  conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  this  opinion  of  the  Irish 
being  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian  or  Magogian  language,  with 
that  circumstance  he  mentions,  p.  119,  '  that  it  is  called 
Gaoidhealg,  from  its  first  professor  at  the  above  school,  by 
name  Gadel,  a  Gomerian/  and  that  the  language  he  then 
spoke  and  taught  as  an  usher  of  that  school  under  that  royal 
schoolmaster  Feniusa  Farsa,  grandson  of  Magog,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  native  Irish  to  this  day  ;  a  very  venerable  anti- 
quity, I  must  confess.  But  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  this  worthy  gentleman,  who  appears  but  too  well 
inclined  to  favour  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  did 
not  consider  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  prejudice  or 
discredit  to  them  than  asserting  those  fabulous  genealogies, 
and  the  stories  of  the  travels  of  the  supposed  leaders  and  chiefs 
of  their  ancient  colonies,  such  as  have  been  rejected  with  just 
contempt  by  all  learned  nations,  first  invented  in  Ireland  by 
bards  and  romancers,  after  they  came  to  some  knowledge 
both  of  the  sacred  writings  and  profane  histories  ;  and  in 
Britain  by  Nennius  and  Jeffry  of  Monmouth." 

And  again,  in  his  remarks  on  the  letter  A. 

"  We  should  not,  in  the  mean  time,  forget  that  it  is  to  this 
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change  made  in  the  words  Gqill  and  Galic,  doubtless  by  our 
heathenish  bards  who  inserted  the  letter  d,  that  we  owe  the 
important  discovery  necessarily  reserved  to  their  successors 
who  embraced  Christianity,  of  those  illustrious  personages 
Gadel  and  Gadelus  ;  the  former  an  usher  under  that  royal 
schoolmaster  Pheniusa  Farm,  king  of  Scythia,  in  his  famous 
school  on  the  plain  of  Sennaar,  where  this  Gadel  invented 
the  Irish  alphabet  and  the  Gadelian  language,  so  called,  as 
it  is  pretended,  from  his  name ;  and  the  latter  a  grandson  of 
that  king  by  his  son  Mm/,  married  to  Scota,  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  Cingris,  as  our  bards  call  him,  instead  of  Cinchres, 
king  of  Egypt,  under  whose  reign,  they  tell  us,  Moses  and 
our  Gadelus  were  cotemporaries  and  great  friends :  and  from 
this  Gadelus  our  learned  bards  gravely  assure  us  that  the 
Irish  derive  their  name  of  Gadelians,  who,  they  tell  us,  were 
also  called  Scots,  from  his  wife  the  /Egyptian  princess  Scota, 
This  discovery,  I  have  said,  was  necessarily  reserved  to  our 
Christian  bards,  as  their  heathenish  predecessors  most  cer- 
tainly could  have  no  notion  of  the  plain  of  Sennaar,  of  Ph*~ 
raoh,  or  of  Moses ;  objects  not  to  be  known  but  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  some  writings  derived  from  them,  such  as  those 
of  Josephus,  Philo,  &c.  never  known  to  the  Irish  bards  before 
their  Christianity." 

Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagar,  also,  though  in  his  youth 
he  had  believed  the  pagan  traditions  with  the  same  facility 
and  enthusiasm  as  O' Flaherty,  yet  in  his  maturer  years, 
gave  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  convince  the  learned  of  the 
truth  of  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland,  as  handed  down  by  the 
bards.  On  this  subject  he  writes  as  follows,  in  his  "  Disser^ 
tation  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquities  of  the  ancient  Scots  of 
Ireland  and  Britain,"  prefixed  to  O' Flaherty's  "  Ogygia  Vin- 
dicated," which  he  edited  in  the  year  1775. 

"  Our  earliest  accounts  of  Ireland  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  bards,  a  race  of  men  well  qualified  for 
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working  on  the  barren  ground  of  broken  traditions.  Poetic 
invention  gave  existence  to  facts  which  had  none  in  nature, 
and  an  origin  which  included  some  genuine  truths,  has  been 
obscured  by  forged  adventures  on  sea  and  land.  A  succession 
of  monarchs  has  been  framed,  many  of  whom  never  reigned, 
and  the  line  of  genealogy  has  been  opened,  to  make  room  for 
redundancies,  without  which  the  succession  of  so  many  mo- 
narchs could  not  be  admitted  by  the  most  ductile  credulity. 

"  Thus  it  fared  in  the  infancy  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  European  country ;  and  in  all,  we  will  find 
that  the  introduction  of  letters,  far  from  limiting,  has,  in  fact, 
enlarged  (for  a  considerable  time)  the  sphere  of  the  ostenta- 
tious and  marvellous.  The  registering  of  facts  under  the 
direction  of  nature  and  truth,  has  been  the  work  of  ages  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  To  these  we  will  hasten  ;  and  that 
we  may  give  no  line  to  a  fugitive  hypothesis,  or  the  fanciful 
excursions  of  ingenious  idleness,  we  will  not  attempt  to  pass 
any  of  our  most  antient  traditions  on  our  readers,  but  such 
as  may  be  supported  by  parallel  documents  of  foreign  anti- 
quaries, who  held  no  correspondence  with  the  natives  of  this 
island11." 

He  does  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  claims 
of  the  pagan  Irish  to  the  use  of  letters :  far  from  it ;  he  argues 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Scoti  must  have  had  communications 
with  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain,  from  whom  they  must 
have  borrowed  their  seventeen  letters  "so  different  in  their 
powers,  names  and  arrangement  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans*'    He  then  writes  as  follows  . 

"  This  people,  it  is  certain,  know  so  little  of  Greek  or 
Roman  learning,  that  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  they 
have  learned  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  from  the  Christian 
missionaries.  It  was  then,  or  soon  after,  that  they  laid  aside 
their  own  uncouth  and  virgular  characters,  their  Beth-luis- 

n  pp.  xxvii,  xxviii. 
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nton,  and  the  Ogum  ;  the  form  heretofore  used,  and  since  pre- 
served by  the  antiquaries,  either  from  vanity,  or  the  more 
rational  motives  of  preserving  an  antient  fact  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  old  manner  of  writing  was  indeed  useless  to 
the  public,  after  a  better  and  more  elegant  form  was  intro- 
duced ;  but  yet  the  retention  of  the  Ogum  has  had  its  use  in 
latter  times,  by  convincing  us  that  the  heathen  Irish  had  the 
means  of  conveying  their  thoughts  in  cyphers,  and  conse- 
quently of  recording  memorable  events,  for  the  information 
and  instruction  of  posterity. — Their  jurisprudence,  partly  still 
preserved,  the  succession  of  their  monarchs,  their  accurate 
chronology,  and  their  genealogies,  transmitted  with  great  care 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  are  incontestible  proofs  of 
this  truth.  An  earlier  or  more  creditable  era  of  cultivation 
than  that,  which  began  with  the  monarch  Feradach  the  Just> 
(a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,)  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boast0." 

Dr.  Ledwich,  however,  argues  that  the  Irish  Ogums  were 
secret  alphabets  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  like  the  Runic 
inscriptions  of  the  northern  nations.    He  says  : 

"  Verelius,  Wormius,  with  many  existing  monuments 
prove,  that  the  Northerns  writ  their  runes  in  every  possible 
form ;  in  circles,  in  angles,  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa. 
Wormius  enumerates  twelve  different  ways  of  making  runic 
inscriptions.  The  German  Buchstab  or  runes  were  drawn 
sometimes  in  horizontal,  and  sometimes  in  perpendicular  lines. 
Here  we  have,  if  not  the  original  of  our  Ogum  Craobh,  a 
practice  exactly  similar.  In  a  word,  these  wonderful  Irish 
Ogums  were  nothing,  as  we  see,  but  a  stenographic,  or  stega- 
nographic  contrivance,  common  to  the  semibarbarians  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  very  probably  derived  from, 
the  Romansp." 

°  pp.  xxxviii,  xxxix. 

p  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  330,  331. 
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The  pagan  antiquity  of  the  Irish  Oghams  cannot  be  now 
established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned,  except  by  exist- 
ing monuments.  It  must  be  first  proved  that  the  monuments 
are  undoubtedly  .pagan,  and  secondly,  that  the  inscriptions 
are  cotemporaneous  with  such  monuments,  and  not  fabrica- 
tions of  after  ages.  The  only  monument  with  an  Ogham 
inscription  yet  discovered,  which  exhibits  all  the  apparent 
features  of  a  pagan  monument,  is  an  artificial  cave  near  the 
castle  of  Dunloe,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  interesting 
remain  of  ancient  Ireland  was  discovered  in  1838,  by  the 
workmen  of  Daniel  Mahony,  Esq.,  of  Dunloe  Castle.  In 
constructing  a  sunk  fence  in  one  of  the  fields  of  the  demesne, 
they  broke  into  a  subterranean  chamber,  of  a  curved  form, 
which  proved  to  be  the  termination  of  a  gallery.  The  sides 
of  the  cave  are  constructed  of  rude  stones,  without  any  kind 
of  cement,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  long  stones,  laid  horizon- 
tally ;  an  upright  stone  pillar  extends  from  the  centre  of  the 
floor  of  the  cave  to  the  roof,  and  is  evidently  designed  to  sup- 
port it.  This  pillar  stone  is  inscribed  with  Ogham  characters, 
as  are  four  of  those  which  form  the  roof,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  impress  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  inscribed  before 
they  were  placed  in  their  present  positions.  In  the  passage 
were  found  several  human  skulls  and  bones,  which  clearly  in- 
dicated the  sepulchral  character  of  the  monument,  and  which 
Mr.  Mahony  removed  to  Dunloe  Castle,  in  order  to  preserve 
them. 

The  Author  of  this  Grammar  examined  this  cave  in  the 
year  1841,  and  can  testify  that  the  inscriptions  are  not  fa- 
brications ;  but  whether  the  monument  be  pagan  or  early 
Christian,  he  will  not  take  upon  him  to  decide.  Ogham 
inscriptions  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  oldest  Irish  his- 
torical tales,  as  engraved  on  the  tombs  and  monuments  of 
pagan  kings  and  chieftains,  and  from  these  tales  it  would 
appear  that  they  contained  simply  the  names  of  the  persons 
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interred.  Thus  in  the  story  in  Leabhar  na  A-  Uidhri,  about 
the  identifying  of  the  grave  of  King  Fothadh  Airgtheach,  in 
the  third  century,  it  is  stated  that  his  headstone  exhibited,  in 
Ogham  characters,  the  inscription  : 

FochaD  aiRcchech  inD  so, 

"Fothadh  Airgthech  hers." 

Also  in  a  very  ancient  poem,  beginning  Ojum  lllia,  lia  uap 
leacc,  "  Ogum  on  the  stone,  the  stone  over  the  monument," 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  28,  ft,  a  stone  placed 
over  a  monument,  with  an  Ogham  inscription,  situated  on  the 
site  of  a  battle  fought  in  the  third  century,  is  thus  alluded  to : 

In  c-ojum  úc  pil  ip  in  cloic, 
lmma  copcpacap  móp; 
t)aTnmapet>  Pint)  piccib  jlonb, 
Cian  bat>  cuman  in  Ojom. 

"  That  Ogum  which  is  on  the  stone, 
Around  which  many  were  slain ; 
If  Finn  of  the  many  battles  lived, 
Long  would  the  Ogum  be  remembered." 

Again,  in  the  tale  of  Deirdre,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,  pp.  127,  128,  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Naisi  and  Deirdre  is  thus  spoken  of : 

t)o  cógbcib  a  liaj  6p  a  leer,  bo  pcpibab  a  n-anmanna  Ojaim, 
acap  bo  pepab  a  ccluicce  caeince. 

"  Their  stone  was  raised  over  their  monument,  their  Ogham  names 
were  written,  and  their  ceremony  of  lamentation  was  performed." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  references  to  pagan 
monuments  inscribed  with  Ogham  characters,  but  as  we 
have  no  manuscripts  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  real  proof  of 
the  facts  above  stated  must  be  derived  from  the  monuments 
themselves ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  antiquaries,  in 
examining  the  ancient  Irish  sites  of  pagan  battles,  cams, 
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sepulchral  chambers,  and  cromlechs,  will  have  a  close  look  out 
for  Ogham  inscriptions.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such 
inscriptions  were  generally  engraved  on  that  part  of  the  stone 
which  was  concealed  by  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air 
from  wearing  the  surface  of  the  stone.  This,  at  least,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  monument  of  Fothadh  Airg- 
thech  above  alluded  to ;  but  from  other  references  it  seems 
that  the  Ogham  inscription  was  cut  on  the  flag  stone  with 
which  the  monument  was  covered  over  headq,  but  whether  on 
its  upper  or  under  surface,  or  on  its  external  edges,  we  cannot 
determine.  Ledwich,  in  his  strictures  upon  O'  Flanagan's 
paper  on  the  Ogham  inscription  on  the  Callan  mountain, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  asserts  that  the  stone  could  not  have 
retained  the  inscription  from  the  remote  period  to  which 
0? Flanagan  ascribed  it,  and  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  Callan  inscription  has  stood 
almost  1500  years  in  a  naked  and  wild  situation,  uninjured  by 
the  tooth  of  time,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  variable  climate  ? 
That  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  and  its  briny  atmosphere,  have 
had  no  influence  on  this  rock,  and  so  far  from  pulverizing 
its  surface,  have  rendered  it  unfit  for  vegetation  ?  These  are 
wonderful  things!  Perhaps  the  venerable  Druid  who  per- 
formed the  funeral  rites  to  the  manes  of  Conal  Colgach  (and 
who  has  not  heard  of  Conal  Colgach  ?)  not  only  pronounced 
the  i  sit  terra  levis,'  but  washed  the  stone  with  a  magic  com- 
position of  Miseltoe,  Semolus,  and  Selago,  and  in  a  fine  pro- 
phetic phrenzy,  predicted  the  amazing  discoveries  of  Irish 
Antiquaries  in  the  18th  century1"." 

q  The  South  Munster  Society  subject,  in  which  he  will  point 

of  Antiquaries  have  made  a  con-  out  the  situation  and  nature  of 

siderable  collection  of  Ogham  the  monuments  on  which  they 

inscriptions,  and  Mr.  Windele  of  are  found. 

Cork,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the        r  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  2nd 

civilization  of  the  pagan  Irish,  edit.,  p.  341. 
intends  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
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It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  that  this  stone  had  lain 
buried  beneath  the  earth  for  ages,  while  others  asserted  with 
confidence  that  the  inscription  was  forged  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd, 
a  Munster  Irish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  was  the  first 
to  notice  it  himself,  in  his  Short  Description  of  the  County  of 
Clare,  as  the  monument  of  Conan,  one  of  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haill's  followers !  O' Flanagan,  without  acknowledging  that  it 
had  been  ever  deciphered  before,  actually  forges  an  Irish 
quatrain,  which  he  cites  as  a  part  of  the  poem  called  the 
Battle  of  Gabhra,  to  prove  that  Conan  was  buried  on  the 
Callan  mountain,  whither  he  had  repaired,  after  the  battle  of 
Gabhra,  to  worship  the  sun ! 

The  Ogham  inscriptions  at  Dunloe,  and  elsewhere  in 
Kerry,  are,  however,  of  a  more  authentic  character  than  that 
on  the  Callan  mountain,  but  the  clue  to  their  interpreta- 
tion has  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  in  the 
extreme  to  assume  without  positive  proof  that  they  are  all 
pagan,  as  several  of  the  stones,  on  which  they  are  inscribed, 
exhibit  crosses,  and  are  clearly  Christian  monuments. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Ogham  given  in  the  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  already  referred  to,  but  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and 
it  must  therefore  suffice  to  give  here  the  most  common  form, 
called  the  Ogham  Craobh,  or  Virgular  Ogham,  which  is  as 
follows : 

hoc  c  q  m  5  nj^    p  a  o  u  e    1    ea  01  ui  1a  ao 

1 1|  hi  mi  urn 1 11 1111111 111,1  //###  111  ill  «11 11111  xo^ 

b  l  p  p  n 

"frere  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diphthongs  beginning  with 
e,  as  ea,  ei,  eo,  eoi,  are  all  distinguished  by  a  cross  (  x  )  inter- 
sected by  the  stem  line.  The  diphthong  01  is  marked  by  a 
circle  bisected  by  the  line.  The  diphthongs  and  triphthongs 
beginning  with  u,  as  ua,  ui,  uui,  are  all  marked  by  a  curve 
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(T>)  below  the  line.  All  the  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  be- 
ginning with  i,  as  ia,  10,  iu,  iui,  are  denoted  by  two  strokes 
drawn  below  the  line,  with  two  others  intersecting  them  at 
right  angles.  All  the  diphthongs  beginning  with  a,  as  ao, 
ae,  ai,  are  marked  by  four  parallel  strokes  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  four  others  placed  above  the  line.  The  letter  z  {ts 
or  dz)  which  has  been  decidedly  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  represented  by  a  curve  of  this  form  c)  ("  represen- 
tans  inuolutam  Draconis  caudam")  intersected  by  the  stem 
line,  thus,  A  short  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  stem  line 
represents  the  consonant  p ;  and  q9  which  was  unquestion- 
ably borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  used  by  the 
Irish  to  stand  for  cu,  is  indicated  by  five  strokes  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  stem  line. — See  O'Molloy's  Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica,  pp.  135-142. 

In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Clarendon  15),  various 
Oghams  are  described,  such  as  Din n- Ogham,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  letters  are  borrowed  from  those  of  hills;  En- 
Ogham,  in  which  they  are  borrowed  from  those  of  birds ; 
Dath-Ogham,  from  colours;  Cell- Ogham,  from  churches,  &c. ; 
but  these  are  evidently  contrivances  of  later  ages. 

The  ancient  Irish  also  used  an  obscure  mode  of  speaking, 
which  was  likewise  called  Ogham,  and  is  thus  described  by 
O'Molloy  :  "  Obscurum  loquendi  modum,  vulgó  Ojham, 
Antiquarijs  Hibernise  satis  notum,  quo  nimirum  loquebantur 
syllabizando  voculas  appellationibus  litterarum,  dipthongo- 
rum,  et  tripthongorum  ipsis  dumtaxat  notis*."  To  this  mode 
of  speaking  distinct  reference  is  made  in  the  following  entry 
in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  as  translated  by  Connell 
Mageoghegan,  in  the  year  1627  : 

"  A.  D.  1328.  Morish  O'Gibelan,  master  of  art,  one  ex- 
ceeding well  learned  in  the  new  and  old  laws,  civille  and 


*  Grammatica,  p.  133. 
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cannon,  a  cunning  and  skillfull  philosopher,  an  excellent  poet 
in  Irish,  an  eloquent  and  exact  speaker  of  the  speech,  which 
in  Irish  is  called  Ogham,  and  one  that  was  well  seen  in  many 
other  good  sciences  :  he  was  a  cannon  and  singer  at  Twayme, 
Olfyn,  Aghaconary,  Killalye,  Enaghdown,  and  Clonfert ;  he 
was  official  and  common  judge  of  these  dioceses ;  ended  his  life 
this  year." 

But  if  the  Irish  are  obliged  to  resign  all  claims  to  letters 
in  the  time  of  paganism,  they  can  still  historically  boast  of 
having  writers  among  them  before  the  general  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century ;  for  we  must  infer,  from 
the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  that  there  were  several  chris- 
tian bishops  in  Ireland  on  Patrick's  arrival ;  and  we  learn 
from  St.  Chrysostom, .  in  his  Demonstratio  quod  Christus  sit 
Dens,  written  in  the  year  387,  that  the  "  British  Islands,  situ- 
ated outside  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  very  ocean 
itself,  had  felt  the  power  of  the  divine  word,  churches  having 
been  founded  there,  and  altars  erected1." 

But  the  most  curious  information  respecting  the  literate 
character  of  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  time,  is  derived  from 
the  accounts  of  Celestius,  who  was  certainly  an  Irishman,  and 
the  favourite  disciple  of  the  heresiareh  Pelagius.  St.  Jerome, 
alluding  to  a  criticism  of  Celestius  upon  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  thus  vents  his 
rage  against  this  bold  heretic  : 

"  Nuper  indoctus  calumniator  erupit,  qui  Commentarios 
meos  in  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  reprehendendos  putat. 
Nec  intelligit,  nimiá  stertens  vecordiá,  leges  Commentariorum, 
&c,  nec  recordatur  stolidissimus,  et  Scotorum  pultibus 

c  S.  Chrysostom,  Opp.  torn.  i.    t?jc  Svvápewg  rov  priparog  ya- 
575,  B,  EÍ  Bened  Kal  yap  at     dovro'  koX  yap  K$Kti  'EidcAij- 
BpiraviKai  vjj<TOi,  ai  rijg  0a-     alai  Ka\  Qvmaarr\pia  Trcvirya- 
Aarrijc  Iktoq  ictiptvai  ravrijc*  <nv. 
Jtac  iv  aim$  ovcrai  Tt$  wKtavtyy 
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prsegravatus,  nos  in  ipso  dixisse  opere :  non  damno  digamos, 
imo  nec  trigamos,  et  si  fieri  potest  octogamos :  plus  aliquid 
inferam,  etiam  scortatorem  recipio  poenitentem"." 

And  again,  in  the  proemium  to  his  third  book  on  Jeremiah, 
St.  Jerome  thus  more  distinctly  mentions  the  native  country 
of  Celestius : 

"  Hie  tacet,  alibi  criminatur ;  mittit  in  universum  orbem 
epistolas  biblicas,  prius  auriferas,nunc  maledicas:  et  patientiam 
nostram,  de  Christi  humilitate  venientem,  malse  conscientiae 
signum  interpretatur.  Ipseque  mutus  latrat  per  Alpinum 
[al.  Albinum]  canem  grandem  et  corpulentum,  et  qui  calcibus 
magis  possit  saevire,  quám  dentibus.  Habet  enim  progeniem 
Scoticae  gent  is,  de  Britannorum  vicinia  :  qui,  juxta  fabulas 
Poetarum,  instar  Cerberi  spirituali  percutiendus  est  clavá,  ut 
aeterno,  cum  suo  magistro  Plutone,  silentio  conticescatV 

We  learn,  however,  from  Gennadius  (who  flourished  A.D. 
495),  that  before  Celestius  was  imbued  with  the  heresy  of 
Pelagius,  he  had  written  from  his  monastery  to  his  parents 
three  epistles,  in  the  form  of  little  books,  containing  instruc- 
tions necessary  for  all  desirous  of  serving  God,  and  no  trace 
of  the  heresy  which  he  afterwards  broached.  The  words  of 
Gennadius  are  as  follows  : 

"  Celestius  antequám  Pelagianum  dogma  incurreret,  imó 
adhuc  adolescens,  scripsit  ad  parentes  suos  de  monasterio 
Epistolas  in  modum  libellorum  tres,  omnibus  Deum  desideran- 
tibus  necessarias.  Moralis  siquidem  in  eis  dictio  nil  vitii 
postmodum  proditi,  sed  totum  ad  virtu tis  incitamentum  te- 
nuis." 


"  Hieron.  Prolog,  in  lib.  i.  in 
Hieremiam.  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsii, 
torn.  iv. 

u  Prolog,  i.  lib.  iii.  in  Hiere- 
miam. Some,  however,  think 
that  the  heretic  Pelagius  is  here 
alluded  to.  See  Vallarsius,  not. 
in  loc.  Opp.  S.  Hieron.  torn.  iv. 
who  confounds,  both  here  and 


in  his  note  on  the  passage  last 
quoted,  the  Scotia  of  St.  Jerome 
with  the  modern  Scotland  :  not 
knowing  that  Ireland  was  the 
only  country  called  Scotia  in  St. 
Jerome's  time. 

T  Gennadius  de  Script.  Eccl. 
c.  44.  (inter  Opp.  B.  Hieron.  Ed. 
Vallarsii,  torn,  ii.) 
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It  is  conjectured*  that  these  letters  were  written  by 
Celestius  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the 
year  369.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  Celestius,  while  a  youth, 
wrote  epistles  from  a  foreign  monastery  to  his  parents  in 
Scotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain,  we  must  conclude 
that  his  parents  could  read  them,  and  that  letters  were  known 
in  Ireland,  then  called  Scotia,  at  least  to  some  persons,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  For  further  historical  reference 
to  Celestius,  and  his  master  Pelagius,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Ussher's  Primordia,  p.  205,  et  sequent.,  and  O' Conor's 
Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  Prolegomena,  p.  lxxxiii. 

There  are  also  inscriptions  still  extant  to  which  we  may 
appeal  in  proof  of  the  early  use  of  letters  in  Ireland.  The 
following,  which  is  of  undoubted  antiquity,  is  a  copy  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  inscribed  on  a  stone  at  Kilmalkedar,  in  the 
west  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  An  accurate  representation  of 
this  inscription  is  given  by  Mr.  Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Round  Towers  of  Irelandx, 
and  is  inserted  here  by  permission  of  the  author. 


But  there  is  a  still  older  inscription,  perhaps  the  oldest 
extant,  which  remains  on  the  monument  of  Lugnathan,  the 
nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Inchaguile,  in  Lough  Corrib,  county 
of  Galway  :  of  this  a  fac-simile  is  also  given  in  Mr.  Petrie's 
work,  p.  164,  and  is  here  inserted.  It  contains  the  following 
words,  in  the  Roman  characters  of  the  fifth  century : 

w  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  x  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
vol.  L  p.  208.         *  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xx.  p.  133. 
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6ie  cugNaetDON  mace  cmeNueh. 

"  The  Stone  of  Lugnaedon  Son  of  Limbnueh." 

The  oldest  Irish  manu- 
script extant  in  Ireland  is  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brownlow.  It  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  and  some 
very  old  Lives  of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  characters  are  clearly  a 
slight  modification  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  with  a  few 
Greek  characters  in  the  titles 
of  the  Gospels. 

The  Books  of  Durrow 
and  Kells,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said 
to  be  coeval  with  St.  Columb- 
kille,  and  in  his  handwriting, 
are  in  the  uncial  character 
common  in  Europe  at  the  pe- 
riod. The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  of 
penmanship  and  illumination 
now  remaining  in  the  western 
world. 

There  is  another  manu- 
script of  great  age  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  called  Liber  Hymnorum,  containing  several 
ancient  hymns  in  Latin  and  Irish,  of  which  work  there  is  ano- 
ther copy  in  the  College  of  St,  Isidore  at  Rome.  This,  though 
evidently  not  so  ancient,  nor  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  those 
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already  mentioned,  is  in  the  same  character,  and  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  Irish  letters  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
Roman  alphabet.  Ussher,  in  a  letter  to  Vossius,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  then  a  thousand  years 
old,  but  I  think  he  increased  its  age  by  a  century  or  two. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Psalter,  preserved  in  the  Cathach, 
or  Caah,  a  beautiful  reliquary,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell,  is  also  very  probably  coeval  with  St. 
Columba,  if  indeed  it  be  not  in  his  handwriting.  This  most 
curious  box  and  reliquary  has  been  deposited,  £y  the  public 
spirit  and  good  taste  of  its  owner,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

A  fac-simile  of  an  Irish  passage  in  a  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bray,  has  been  recently  published  by  Charles  Purten  Cooper, 
Esq.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  manuscript  is 
probably  of  the  eighth  century.  The  character  looks  as  old 
as  that  of  any  manuscript  we  have  in  Ireland,  and  differs  from 
any  of  them  that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  p, 
which  is  thus  (f ).  Pertz,  who  has  read  the  passage  tolerably 
well,  considering  that  he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
language,  ascribes  this  manuscript  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  next  oldest  Irish  manuscript  remaining  in  Ireland  is 
probably  the  Book  of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (H.  2. 18.)  ;  and  next  in  order  of  time 
I  would  rank  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhri,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  was  transcribed  by  Maelmuire 
Mac  Cuinn  na  m-bocht,  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Next  may  be  classed  the  Leabhar  Breac.oi  the 
Mac  Egans,  the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  and  a  host 
of  others  compiled  from  more  original  manuscripts,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  characters  in  these  are  of  a  more 
angular  form  than  those  in  the  more  ancient  manuscripts?. 

y  Mons,  Adolphe  Pictet  of  Ge-  June,  1 835,  seems  to  incline  to 
neva,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  the  opinion  that  we  had  no  writ- 
late  Edward  O'Reilly,  dated  24th     ten  documents  in  Ireland  before 
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Specimens  of  alphabets  from  the  most  important  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts,  forming  a  series,  nearly  complete,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  found  in  the  an- 
nexed plates.  They  have  been  drawn,  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  by  George  Du  Noyer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  St.  Columba. 


Section  2. —  Of  the  Writers  on  Irish  Grammar. 

Having  now  noticed  the  bardic  accounts  of  the  antiquity 
of  letters  among  the  Irish,  and  the  authorities  which  prove 
the  existence  of  learning  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick,  we 
shall  next  give  some  account  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have 


the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  or  at 
least  that  this  is  the  most  remote 
period  to  which  written  docu- 
ments can  be  traced.  The  que- 
ries which  this  learned  philologer 
proposes  in  this  letter  are  very 
curious,  and  should  not  be  omit- 
ted here  : 

"  1°.  La  seconde  edition  de 
votre  dictionnaire  a  t-elle  paru, 
ou  doit  elle  biéntót  paroitre  ? 

"  2°.  Existe-t-il  quelque  bon 
dictionnaire  anglais-irlandais  ? 

"3°.  A-t-on  public,  depuis 
O'Conor,  ou  doit-on  publier  pro- 
chainement,  quelques  textes  an- 
ciens,  soit  poetiques,  soit  histo- 
riques,  soit  philologiques  ?  Com- 
ment l'academie  royale  d'Irlande 
n'encourage- t-elle  pas  la  publi- 
cation des  textes  anciens  des 
Brehon  laws,  des  poemes  encore 
existans  de  Cenfaolad,de  Eochoid, 
de  Tanaide,  de  Maelmuire,  etc. 
du  glossaire  de  Cormac  de  Pur- 
aicheapt  de  Fortchern,  etc.  ? 

"4°.  N'a-t-on  retrouvé  aucun 
fragment  de  traduction  de  la 
Bible  en  ancien  irlandais,  dont 
ou  puisse  fixer  la  date  avec  quel- 


que certitude  ?  par  ancien  ir- 
landais j'en tends  la  langue  telle 
qu'elle  existoit  anterieurement 
au  dixiémc  siécle  et  depuis  le 
4iemc  ou5'ieme  époque  la  plus  re- 
culée,  je  crois  a  laq^uelle  remon- 
tent  les  documens  ecrits. 

"  5°.  Connoissez-vou8  quel- 
que ouvrage  de  topographie  sur 
l'Irelande  ancienne  ou  moderne, 
qui  renferme  d'une  maniére  ex- 
acte  et  un  peu  complete  les  noms 
de  lieux,  fleuves,  lacs,  montagnes, 
provinces,  tribes,  etc.  avec  Tor- 
thographie  irlandaise  ? 

"  Voila,  monsieur,  bien  des 
questions.  Je  m'excuse  encore 
de  mon  indiscretion  en  prenant 
la  liber  té  de  vous  les  adresser  : 
l'interet  de  la  science  plaidera 
pour  moi.  Si  vous  étes  assez 
bon  pour  vouloir  bien  m'aider 
de  vos  lumiéres  j'espere  que  mes 
travaux  ne  seront  pas  inutiles  á 
la  cause  trop  méconnue  des 
etudes  celtiques,  et  réveilleront 
sur  le  continent  un  interet  nou- 
veau  pour  les  restes  vénérables 
de  la  litterature  du  plus  ancienne 
peuple  de  l'Europe." 
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written  on  Irish  grammar.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  men- 
tioned by  the  Irish  writers  is  Uraicecht  na  n-Eiges,  or  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Poets.  This  treatise  is  attributed  to  Forchern, 
or  Ferceirtne,  the  son  of  Deaghaidh,  from  whom  the  Deagads, 
or  Clanna  Deaghaidh,  of  Minister,  are  descended.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  written  at  Emania,  the  royal  palace  of  Ulster, 
in  the  first  century,  but  was  afterwards  interpolated  and  en- 
larged at  Derryloran,  in  Tyrone,  about  the  year  628,  by 
Cennfaeladh,  the  son  of  Ailill.  Copies  of  this  work,  as  re- 
modelled by  Cennfaeladh,  are  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Lecan 
and  Ballymote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  a  more  ancient  one,  on  vellum,  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  the  Author  has  recently  perused.  This  work  contains 
rules  for  poetical  compositions,  and  is  rather  a  prosody  than 
a  regular  grammar.  In  a  paper  manuscript,  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (H.  1.  15),  is  a  larger  work,  called 
Uraiceacht,  which  gives  genders  and  inflections  of  nouns,  and 
various  orthographical  and  etymological  rules  ;  but  this  work 
is  a  compilation  of  comparatively  modern  times. 

There  are  several  short  treatises  on  Irish  grammar,  in  ma- 
nuscript, by  various  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  and  one,  by  O'Mulconry,  in  that 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Dublin  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  monument 
of  Sir  Mathew  De  Kenzi,  at  Athlone,  who  died  in  1635,  that 
he  composed  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  chronicle,  in  the 
Irish  tongue*. 

The  first  Irish  book  ever  printed,  with  instructions  for 
reading  Irish,  was  John  Kearney's  "  Alphabeticum  et  Ratio 
legendi  Hibernicam,  et  Catechismus  in  eadem  Lingua,  1571, 
8vo."  The  only  known  copy  of  this  curious  and  rare  book  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford*. 

*  See  Statute  of  Kilkenny,     12,  note  *. 
edited  by  Mr.  Hardiman  for  the        *  The  Catechism  is  a  Transla- 
Irish  Archaeological  Society,  p.     tion  into  Irish  of  the  Catechism 
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The  first  printed  Irish  grammar  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
O'Molloy,  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  "  Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica,  nunc  compendiata, — Authore  Rev.  P.  Fr. 
Francisco  O'Molloy,  Ord.  Min.  Strict.  Observantiae,  in 
Collegio  S.  Isidori  S.  Theol.  Professore  Primario,  Lectore 
Jubilato,  et  Prouincise  Hiberniae  in  Curia  Romana  Agente 
Generali.  Romae,  Typographia  S.  Cong,  de  Propag.  Fide 
1677."  It  contains  286  pages,  12mo.9  and  is  divided  into* 
twenty-five  chapters,  of  which  the  first  nine  treat  of  the  let- 
ters ;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  of  etymology,  of  which 
he  treats  but  very  slightly ;  the  thirteenth  chapter  is  on  the 
oghams  and  contractions ;  and  the  remaining  twelve,  of  the 
ancient  Irish  prosody,  into  which  he  enters  very  copiously. 

The  next  grammar  of  Irish  which  issued  from  the  press 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  antiquary  Lhwyd.  It  was 
published  in  his  Archceologia  Britannica,  and  prefixed  to  his 
Irish-English  Dictionary,  Oxford,  1707.  This  work  was 
extracted  from  O'Molloy 's,  and  from  another  work  on  Irish 
grammar,  in  manuscript,  written  by  an  anonymous  author 
at  Louvain,  in  1669.  It  is  somewhat  more  copious  than 
O'Molloy's  in  the  etymology,  but  is  still  very  imperfect.  He 
omits  the  defective  or  irregular  verbs  altogether,  observing 
that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  that  in  conjugating  them, 
"  the  common  use  and  practice  of  the  province,  &c,  is  the 
only  pattern."  From  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,  written 
in  Irish,  it  appears  that  this  great  philologer  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  idioms  of  the  Irish  language,  for  he  uses  the 
English  collocation  in  most  of  his  sentences,  which  gives  his 
Irish  composition  a  strange,  if  not  ridiculous,  appearance. 

The  next  Irish  grammar  that  made  its  appearance  after 
Lhwyd's,  was  written  by  Hugh  Boy  Mac  Curtin,  a  native  of 

of  the  Church  of  England,  which     Collects  from  the  Book  of  Coin- 
is  followed  by  some  Prayers  and    raon  Prayer. 
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th$  parish  of  Kilcorney,  near  Corofin,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Elements  of  the  Irish  Language,  gram- 
matically explained  in  English,  in  fourteen  chapters :  small 
8vo.  Lovain,  1728."  It  was  reprinted  with  his  English-Irish 
Dictionary,  at  Paris,  in  1732.  This  work  is  much  more 
copious  that  its  predecessors,  particularly  in  the  etymology 
and  syntax,  on  which  the  author  has  every  claim  to  origina- 
lity. Of  the  irregular  verbs  he  says,  that  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  that  in  the  forming  thereof,  the  common  use 
or  practice  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  distinct  dialects  of  each  pro- 
vince, is  the  only  guide  and  rule.  He  omits  prosody  alto- 
gether. 

In  1742,  Donlevy  published,  at  Paris,  his  Irish-English 
Catechism,  to  which  he  appended  instructions  for  reading  the 
Irish  language,  entitled  "  The  Elements  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage." This  treats  of  orthography  only,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  that  had  till  then  appeared. 
At  the  end,  he  says :  "  Such  as  desire  to  get  more  Insight 
into  the  Grammar-Rules  of  this  Language,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  laborious  M.  Hugh  Mac  Curtin's  Irish  Grammar. 
The  chief  Difficulty  of  reading,  or  speaking  Irish,  consists  in 
pronouncing  oh,  gh,  and  some  Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs 
rightly ;  but  this  is  easily  overcome  by  Practice,  or  a  little 
instruction  by  the  Ear;  whereby  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Language  will  become  agreeable,  there  being  much  Use  made 
of  Vowels,  and  little  of  Consonants,  in  it." 

No  other  Irish  Grammar  appeared  after  this  till  the  year 
1773,  when  Vallancey  published  his,  in  quarto,  with  a  preface, 
which  tended  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  then  but  little 
appreciated.  Of  this  work  he  brought  out  an  improved 
edition,  in  octavo,  in  1782,  with  an  "  Essay  on  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, shewing  the  importance  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  or  Irish 
dialect  to  students  in  history,  antiquity,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics." 

h 
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This  work  is  compiled  from  those  already  mentioned,  and 
from  O'Brien's  remarks  on  the  letters  throughout  his  Irish- 
English  Dictionary.  The  author  has  treated  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs  more  copiously  and  satisfactorily  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  assures  the  learner  that  "  they  are  not  so 
numerous  or  more  difficult  than  those  of  Latin,  French,  or 
English."  His  syntax,  which  is  briefly  dismissed  in  twelve 
rules,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Mac  Cur  tin. 
On  the  whole,  this  work  shews  considerable  research,  and 
curious  learning;  but  it  is  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
and  better  adapted  to  assist  the  comparative  etymologist  than 
the  mere  Irish  student.  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
correct  of  Vallancey's  writings,  and  is  doubtlessly  the  joint 
production  of  the  avowed  author  and  several  native  Irish 
scholars5. 

Shortly  after  Vallancey's,  appeared  Shaw's  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar, Edinburgh,  1778  ;  but  this  is  confined  to  the  Erse  or 
Gaelic  of  Scotland,  and  its  merits  are  very  questionable0.  In 
1801  appeared  the  first  edition  of  a  Gaelic  Grammar,  by 
Alexander  Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Moulin.  Of 


b  The  only  other  production 
given  to  the  world  by  Vallancey 
which  shews  much  ability,  is  the 
Law  of  Tanistry  exemplified  by 
the  Pedigree  of  O'Brien ;  but 
this  work  was  written  not  by 
Vallancey,  but  by  the  Right  Rev. 
John  O'Brien,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  in  the  hand- writing 
of  the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gor- 
man,  in  the  possession  of  Terence 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  Glencolumb- 
kille,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
O'Gorman,  in  referring  to  a 
genealogical  extract  from  Val- 
lancey's Collectanea,  says:  "  The 
above  genealogy  is  extracted 


from  the  History  of  the  House 
of  O'Brien,  written  by  the  late 
Doctor  John  QBrien,  titular  Bi- 
shop of  Cloyne,  and  published 
in  the  year  1774,  by  Col.  Val- 
lancey." 

c  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  2nd  edition 
of  his  Gaelic  Grammar,  has  the 
following  reference  to  this  work  : 
"  I  know  but  one  publication 
professedly  of  Gaelic  Grammar, 
written  by  a  Scotsman  (Analysis 
of  the  Gaelic  Language ;  by  Wil- 
liam  Shaw,  A.  M.) ;  I  have  con- 
sulted it  also,  but  in  this  quar- 
ter I  have  no  obligations  to  ac- 
knowledge." p.  xiii. 
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this  an  improved  edition  was  brought  out  in  1812,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  work  on  Gaelic  grammar  that  ever 
appeared. 

In  1808  was  published,  in  Dublin,  an  Irish  Grammar,  in 
octavo,  entitled  Upaicecc  na  3ae^^Se>  "  ^  Grammar  of  the 
Irish  Language,"  under  the  fictitious  signature  of  25.  O'C, 
which,  in  the  Prospectus,  is  given  in  full  as  Edmund  O'Connell; 
but  the  author,  as  many  living  witnesses  can  attest,  was 
William  Halliday,  Esq.,  a  solicitor  in  Dublin,  who  studied 
Irish  as  a  dead  language,  and  who  died  before  he  reached 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  having  produced  this  grammar  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  He  derived  much  information  from  the  first 
edition  of  Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  and  from  Messrs.  Wolfe, 
O'Connell,  and  Casey,  three  Irish  scholars,  natives  of  Munster, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  1805,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  William  O'Hara. 
In  this  work  he  rejects  the  modern  Irish  orthography  as 
corrupt,  and  strikes  out  a  new  mode  of  classifying  the  declen- 
sions of  nouns.  His  syntax  is  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Mac  Curtin  and  Stewart,  particularly  the  latter, 
whose  arrangement  and  diction  he  has  closely  followed  ;  and 
indeed  he  could  not  have  followed  a  safer  model.  However, 
he  has  pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  first  edition  of  Stewart's 
Gaelic  Grammar,  which  Stewart  himself  thankfully  acknow- 
ledges and  corrects  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1812d.    Haliday  gives  the  ancient  Irish  prosody,  but 

d  Stewart  writes  in  the  Intro-  and  derive  some  advantage  from 

duction :  "  The  Irish  dialect  of  such  Irish  philologists  as  were 

the  Gaelic  is  the  nearest  cognate  accessible  to  me  ;  particularly 

of  the  Scottish  Gaelic.  An  inti-  O'Molloy,   O'Brien,  Vallancey, 

mate  acquaintance  with  its  voca-  and  Lhwyd.  To  these  very  re- 

bles  and  structure,  both  ancient  spectable  names,  I  have  to  add 

and  modern,  would  have  been  of  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neilson, 

considerable  use.    This  I  cannot  author  of  (  An  Introduction  to 

pretend  to  have  acquired.  I  have  the  Irish  Language,9  Dublin, 

not  failed,  however,  to  consult,  1808  ;  and  E.  O'C,  author  of  a 
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merely  as  shortened  from  O'Molloy,  with,  here  and  there,  a 
few  remarks  of  his  own.  This  work,  however,  considering 
the  early  agee  and  disadvantages  of  its  author,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  much  merit ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  taste, 
genius,  and  originality,  not  at  all  observable  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors. 

In  the  same  year  (1808)  was  published,  in  Dublin,  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,"  by  the  Rev.  William 
Neilson,  D.  D.,  8vo.  This  grammar  is  the  joint  production  of 
Dr.  Neilson  and  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  a  native  of  the  parish 
of  Inch,  near  Castlewellan,  in  the  county  of  Down.  Mr. 
Lynch  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  Irish 
spoken  in  the  east  of  Ulster,  but  was  a  rude  scholar.  The 
orthography,  however,  and  grammatical  rules,  are  adapted  to 
this  dialect,  and  not  to  the  general  language.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  rules  are,  for  the  most 
part,  provincial  and  barbaric. 

In  1808  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  published,  in  their 
Transactions,  "  Observations  on  the  Gaelic  Language,  by 
K.  Mac  Elligott."    The  same  writerf  also  compiled  an  Irish 


4  Grammar  of  the  Gaelic  Lan- 
guage,' Dublin,  1808;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  good-humoured  stric- 
tures, and  some  flattering  com- 
pliments, which,  however  unme- 
rited, it  were  unhandsome  not  to 
acknowledge."  p.  xiii. 

e  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
has  the  following  note  in  an  ad- 
vertisement of  his  works  ap- 
pended to  his  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Irish  Language : 
u  N.  B.  The  new  translation  of 
the  first  volume  of  Keating's 


History"  [of  Ireland],  "though 
originally  published  in  Mr. 
Lynch'8  name,  was  begun  and 
actually  completed  by  the  late 
William  Halliday,  Esq.,  whose 
much  lamented  death  at  the  pre- 
mature age  of  24,  is  a  cause  of 
heart-felt  regret,  not  only  to  the 
Gaelic  Society,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  but  to  the 
lovers  of  Irish  literature  in  ge- 
neral." 

f  For  some  account  of  the  lite- 
rary qualifications  of  Mr.  Mac  El- 
ligott, the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  pamphlet  published  in  London, 
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Grammar,  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript,  in  the  possession 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ryding,  of  Limerick,  but  was  never 
printed.  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  region 
in  which  they  studied  classics,  "  even  to  a  fault,"  in  his  time, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  classical  teacher  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  where  he  created  a  high  taste  for  classical  and 
polite  literature. 

The  next  year  (1809)  ushered  into  light  "  A  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,"  by  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  attempt  hitherto  made  to  explain 
the  principles  of  this  language.  The  author  was  a  native  of 
Meath,  and  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  but  the  visionary  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  disqualified  him  for  the  important  task  of 
writing  a  grammar  of  an  ancient  and  neglected  language. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  Irish 
history  or  topography,  or  with  any  of  the  correct  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts.  There  are  many  specimens  of  his  poetry 
in  the  native  Irish  preserved,  but  they  exhibit  no  merit, 
except  the  mere  power  of  stringing  together  long  compound 
words  in  jingling  rhyme,  without  poetic  genius,  or  strength 
of  thought.  His  Irish  Grammar  is  the  production  of  his  old 
age ;  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Scurry  says,  in  his  Review  of 
Irish  Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  published  in  the  fifteenth 


in  1844,  by  his  pupil,  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Furlong,  in  reply  to 
certain  observations  by  Dr.  D. 
Griffin,  of  Limerick,  in  the  life  of 
Gerald  Griffin,  the  celebrated 
novelist.  We  learn  from  O'Flana- 
gan  that  Mr.  Mac  Elligott  had 
got  some  valuable  Irish  manu- 
scripts in  his  possession  in  1808. 
In  enumerating  the  collections  of 
Irish  manuscripts  known  to  him, 
O'Flanagan  writes  :  "  The  Che- 
valier O'Gorman,  now  living  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  has  a  rare 


collection  of  annals,  and  other 
inestimable  monuments.  The 
books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote, 
and  the6ebap  b pec, or  'speckled 
book,'  of  Mac  £gan  are  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  and  there  are  besides 
several  valuable  tracts  in  private 
hands  throughout  the  island,  of 
which  those  in  the  possession  of 
the  learned  M 'Elligott,  of  Lime- 
rick, are  not  the  least  worthy  of 
estimation." — Transactions  of  the 
Gtelic  Society  of  Dublin,  p.  235. 
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volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that 
"  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect,  or  the  extent  of  his  learning." 

In  1813  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  of  the  parish  of  Tuath  na 
Droman,  near  Caherciveen,  in  Kerry,  published  at  Cork  an 
Irish  translation  of  F.  Paul  Segnary's  "  True  Wisdom,"  to 
which  he  prefixed  short  "  Instructions  for  reading  Irish," 
which  are  very  correct.  This  translation  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  dialect  of  the  Irish  spoken  in  Kerry. 

In  1815  was  published,  in  Dublin,  a  small  grammatical 
tract,  entitled  "Foroideas  Ghnath-Ghaoidheilge  na  A-jEiV- 
eand9  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage as  now  spoken,"  by  Patrick  Lynch,  Secretary  to  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin.  This  little  work  contains  some 
very  valuable  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  and  genius  of  the 
Irish  Language,  although  it  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  grammar.  Mr.  Lynch  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  ;  he  kept  a  classical  school  at  Carrick-on- 
Suir  in  1800,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Dublin,  where,  for 
many  years,  he  taught  the  classical  languages,  French  and 
Hebrew.  He  wrote  small  works  on  grammar,  chronology, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  history  ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  works  is  his/'  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  St.  Patrick," 
written  chiefly  to  refute  Ledwich's  assertions.  This  work 
was  published  in  Dublin,  in  1810,  and  contains  short  "  Direc- 
tions for  reading  Irish."  Mr.  Lynch  was  of  the  Milesian 
Irish  race  (and  wrote  his  name  Patruic  O'Loingsigh),  and  not 
of  the  Galway  tribe  of  that  name. 

In  1817  appeared  "  A  Compendious  Irish  Grammar,"  by 
Edward  O'Reilly,  annexed  to  his  Irish-English  Dictionary. 
This  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien's  Gram- 
mar, and  partakes  of  all  its  faults  and  defects.  His  system  of 
making  the  initials  of  nouns  the  foundation  of  the  declensions, 
in  imitation  of  O'Brien,  is  quite  absurd,  as  the  tables  of  ter- 
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minational  changes,  given  in  both  grammars,  sufficiently 
shew.  The  author  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  good  memory, 
and  studious  habits,  but  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  languages,  or  with  any,  except  English.  He 
learned  Irish  as  a  dead  language,  and  had  not  commenced 
the  study  of  it  till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  but 
by  laudable  perseverence,  and  strong  powers  of  intellect,  he 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Irish  lan- 
guage and  history. 

In  1820  was  published,  at  Waterford,  an  Irish  translation 
of  John  Baptista  Manni's  "  Four  Maxims  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy," by  Mr.  James  Scurry,  of  Knockhouse,  in  the  barony 
of  Iverk,  and  county  of  Kilkenny.  To  this  is  prefixed  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,  containing  a  comprehen- 
sive Exemplification  of  all  the  alphabetical  Sounds,  and  their 
corresponding  English  Sounds,  as  a  further  Illustration  of 
them,  as  far  as  could  be  effected  by  the  Substitution  of  English 
characters/' 

This  treatise  is  valuable,  as  giving  the  pronunciation 
which  prevails  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  with  which  the  writer 
was  most  intimately  acquainted. 

In  1828  Mr.  Scurry  published,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  "  Remarks  on 
the  Irish  Language,  with  a  Review  of  its  Grammars,  Glos- 
saries, Vocabularies,  and  Dictionaries ;  to  which  is  added  a 
Model  of  a  comprehensive  Irish  Dictionary."  In  this  paper, 
p. 55,  the  author  says,  "that  he  had  prepared  for  press  a 
grammar,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  formed  on  the  genius 
of  the  language,  the  result  of  many  years'  consideration  of  the 
subject,  which  he  had  been  deterred  from  publishing,  from  the 
little  encouragement  works  of  that  nature  had  met  with  from 
the  public."  Mr.  Scurry  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  though 
his  education  was  imperfect,  he  was  a  man  of  so  vigorous  a 
mind  that  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  philology 
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and  general  literature*.  He  died  in  Dublin  in  1828,  and  his 
body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Kilpecan,  near  the  village 
of  Mullinavat,  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  where  it  lies  without 
a  monument  to  exhibit  even  his  name. 

Various  other  compilations,  and  abstracts  from  these 
grammars,  have  since  been  published  ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
preface  would  not  permit  a  particular  description  of  them. 
The  largest  work  of  this  kind  was  published  in  Dublin,  in 
1841,  and  compiled  for  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  by  S.  O'M. 
Dr.  Mason,  Librarian  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  also  com- 
piled an  Irish  Grammar ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
adopted  the  system  of  O'Brien  and  O'Reilly  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nangle,  of  Achill,  has  also  brought 
out  a  second  edition  of  Neilson's  Irish  Grammar,  with  some 
judicious  corrections.  And  Mr.  Owen  Connellan,  who  was 
employed  for  many  years  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  to 
transcribe  the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote,  for  the  Royal 
Library,  has  recently  published  a  small  work  on  Irish  Gram- 
mar, with  examples  from  Irish  MSS.,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  He  also  gives  the  pronun- 
ciation which  prevails  in  the  northern  part  of  Connaught, 
which  will  be  found  very  useful,  in  preserving  for  posterity 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Connacian  dialect. 

Some  works  have  also  been  written  on  the  grammar  of 
the  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  by  Armstrong  and  Munroe ;  but  they 
contain  nothing  original,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  having 
exhausted  the  subject,  in  his  very  excellent  Gaelic  Grammar, 
published  in  1812. 

8  The  Author  of  these  pages  cal  grammar.  He  was  the  first 

became   acquainted  with  Mr.  that  induced  the  Author  to  study 

Scurry  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  the  grammatical  works  of  Harris, 

1826,  and  found  that,  although  Ward,  Home  Tooke,  Pickburne, 

he  had  but  slight  acquaintance  and  Fearns,  and  the  antiquarian 

with  Latin  or  Greek,  he  had  still  productions  of  Baxter,  Davies, 

a  sound  knowledge  of  philosophi-  and  Vallancey. 
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Section  3. —  Testimonies  to  the  Value  of  the  Study  of  Irish. 

The  testimony  of  such  writers  as  have  mentioned  the  Irish 
language,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  may  be  now  adduced, 
in  order  to  shew  the  importance  and  value  of  the  language  as 
a  branch  of  philological  study. 

Ledwichh  quotes  Irenaeus  (a.  d.  167),  Latinus  Pacatus 
Drepanus  (a.  d.  361),  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (a.  d.  472),  in 
proof  of  his  assertion,  that  the  ancients  "  branded  the  Irish 
language  with  the  harshest  expressions  for  its  barbarism.  But 
even  though  it  were  clear  that  these  writers  meant  what  we 
how  call  Irish,  we  should  receive  their  testimony  with  some 
allowances,  for  the  Romans  described  as  barbarous  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  not  civilized  by  themselves,  except  the 
Greeks. 

Our  own  Adamnan,  however,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
624,  and  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of  his  age,  ac- 
knowledges, in  his  modest  preface  to  his  Life  of  St.  Columba, 
that  his  own  Latin  style  was  inelegant,  and  that  the  Scotic 
language  was  to  be  classed  with  different  other  languages  of 
the  external  nations.    His  words  are  : 

"  Beat!  nostri  Patroni  (Christo  suffragan te)  vitam  descrip- 

h  Antiq.  p.  325.  I  have  not  the  number  of  seventeen  letters, 
been  able  to  find  any  thing  of  so  different  in  their  powers, 
this  kind  in  S.  Irenaeus.  Charles  names,  and  arrangement,  from 
O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  thinks  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  9 
that  the  original  harshness  of  the  Evident  it  is,  that  without  inter- 
Celtic  must  have  been  softened  courses  of  this  nature  on  the 
down  in  Ireland  by  a  communica-  Continent,  and  perhaps  after- 
tion  between  the  Phoenicians  and  wards  in  this  island,  our  old  in- 
the  ancestors  of  the  Scots.  4 4  How  habitants  might  be  considered 
else,"  he  asks,  44  the  number  of  (as  some  have  laboured  to  repre- 
Phcenician  words  discovered  in  sent  them)  the  most  barbarous, 
their  language  ?  By  what  other  as  they  were  the  remotest,  in  the 
means  but  a  communication  with  west  of  Europe.9' — Origin  and 
the  Phoenicians  could  they  im-  Antiquities  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
prove  and  harmonize  their  own  prefixed  to  Ogygia  Vindicated, 
unsonorous  Celtic  ?  From  what  p.  xxxviii. 
other  people  could  they  obtain 
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turns,  fratrum  fiagitationibus  obsecundare  volens  :  imprimis 
eandem  lecturos  quosque  admonere  procurabo ;  ut  fidem  dictis 
adhibeant  compertis ;  et  res  magis  quam  verba  perpendant, 
qua  (ut  aestimo)  inculta  et  vilia  esse  videntur,  meminerintque, 
Regnum  Dei  non  eloquentise  exuberantia,  sed  in  fidei  floru- 
lentiá  constare :  et  nec  ob  aliqua  Scoticce,  vilis  videlicet  lin- 
guae, aut  humana  onomata,  aut  gentium  obscura  locorumve 
vocubula  (quae,  ut  puto,  inter  alias  exterarum  gentium  viles- 
cunt  linguas)  utilium,  et  non  sine  divina  opitulatione  gestarum 
despiciant  rerum  pronuntiationem1." 

By  this  passage  we  are  to  understand  that  Adamnan  re- 
garded the  Scotic  language  as  one  of  those  which  had  not 
received  the  polish  of  the  classical  languages;  and  in  this 
light  must  all  the  vulgar  languages  of  Europe  be  viewed,  till 
they  were  cultivated  during  the  last  four  or  five  centuries, 
and  received  terms  of  art  from  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

Tirechan  also,  in  his  "  Annotations  on  the  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick/' in  giving  a  reason  for  having  composed  a  portion  of 
them  in  the  Scotic  language,  though  he  was  able  to  write  the 
Roman  language,  says  the  Scotic  names  of  men  and  places 
("qualitatem  non  habentia")  would  not  sound  well  in  Latin 
composition.  But  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  Hebrew, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  all  the  eastern  languages ;  the  proper 
names  of  which  would  not  sound  well  in  a  Latin  sentence,  as 
wanting  the  necessary  terminations,  and  could  not  be  even 
pronounced  by  an  ancient  Roman,  or  a  modern  Italian. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Archbishop  Ussher  pro- 
nounced the  Irish  to  be  a  language  both  elegant  and  copious1 : 

1  See  Ussher's  Sjrlloge,  1st  guage,  ascribed  to  a  prelate  of 

edition,  p.  42  ;  Parisian  edition,  equal  dignity  in  our  own  time : 

p.  29.    See  also  Colgan's  and  "  The  Irish  language  is  a  barba- 

Pinkerton's  editions  of  Adam-  rous  jargon,  in  which  all  the  dis- 

nan's  Life  of  St.  Columba.  cordant  sounds  to  be  heard  in 

J  A  curious  contrast  to  this  the  farm-yard  are  mixed  up ; 

account  is  afforded  by  the  follow-  there  is  the  drawling  running  of 

ing  description  of  the  Irish  lan-  one  note  into  another  of  the 
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"  Est  quidem  lingua  haec  [scil.  Hibernica],  et  elegans  cum 
primis,  et  opulenta :  sed  ad  rem  isto  modo  excolendam  (sicuti 
reliquas  feré  Europae  Linguas  vernaculas  intra  hoc  sseculum 
excultas  videmua)  nondum  extitit  hactenus  qui  animum  adji- 
ceretV 

Stanihurst,  the  uncle  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  although  he  wished  the  Irish  language  not  to 
be  used  in  the  English  Pale,  still  does  not  venture  to  condemn 
it,  as  uncouth  or  barbarous. 

"  Idem  ipse  locus  á  me  olim  erat  tractatus,  in  Hiberniae 
descriptione,  quam  dictione  vernacula  edidi  :  meaq.  ibi  dispu- 
tatio  dedit  sermonem  inuidis,  me  laudes  Hibernici  sermonis 
minuisse.  Sed  in  falsa  hac  criminatione  suam  produnt  male- 
uolentiam,  non  redarguunt.meam.  Nec  enim  ego  turn  ora- 
tione  mea  suscepi,  linguam,  cuius  essem  ignarus  et  insolens, 
minus  considerate  vituperando,  adfligere  :  imó  contra  gra- 
vissimorum  hominum  auctoritas  (idem  mihi  iamdudum  fecit, 
earn,  verborum  granditate,  dictionum  concinnitate,  atq.  dica- 
citate  quadam  acutula  redundare  ;  denique  cum  Hebraica 
lingua,  communi  conglutinationis  vinculo." 

Campion,  in  his  His  tone  of  Ireland,  written  in  1571,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Irish  language  ;  cap.  iv.  Dublin  Ed.  p.  17  : 

"  The  tongue  is  sharpe  and  sententious,  offereth  great 
occasion  to  quicke  apothegmes,  and  proper  allusions,  where- 
fore their  common  Jesters,  Bards,  and  Rymers,  are  said  to 
delight  passingly  those  that  conceive  the  grace  and  propriety 


cock's  crow,  the  squall  of  the 
peacock,  the  cackle  of  the  goose, 
the  duck's  quack,  the  hog's 
grant,  and  no  small  admixture 
of  the  ass's  bray." — See  Etruria 
Cekka,  vol.  L  p.  48,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham,  where  that  writer 
gravely  comments  upon  the  in- 
justice of  this  description  of  the 
language  of  the  old  Irish,  not 
perceiving  that  the  illustrious 


archbishop  must  have  uttered  it 
in  jest  For  though,  like  Sta- 
nihurst,  he  has  of  course  no  wish 
to  see  the  Irish  language  revived, 
still  the  authority  of  grave  men 
must  have  convinced  him  also 
that  it  is  not  so  utterly  savage  as 
this  description  would  make  it 

k  Ussher's  Letters,  by  Parr. 
Lett.  193,  p.  486. 
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of  the  tongue.  But  the  true  Irish  indeede  differeth  so  much 
from  that  they  commonly  speake,  that  scarce  one  among  five 
score  can  either  write,  read,  or  understand  it.  Therefore  it  is 
prescribed  among  certain e  their  Poets,  and  other  Students  of 
Antiquitie." 

The  celebrated  Leibnitz  recommends  the  study  of  Irish, 
as  useful  in  illustrating  Celtic  antiquities ;  but  he  does  not 
give  any  opinion  as  to  the  elegance  or  inelegance  of  the  lan- 
guage.   His  words  are  : 

"  Postremo  ad  perficiendam,  vel  certe  valde  promovendam 
literaturam  Celticam,  diligentius  linguae  Hibernicse  adjungen- 

dum  esse,  ut  Lloydius  egregie  facere  cepit  Nam  uti 

alibi  jam  admonui,  quemadmodum  Angli  fuere  colonia  Saxo- 
num  et  Britanni  emissio  veterum  Celtarum  Gall  or  um  Cim- 
brorum;  ita  Hiberni  sunt  propago  antiquiorum  Britannic© 
habitatorum  Colonis  Celticis  Cimbricisque  nonnullis,  et  ut  sic 
dicam  raediis,  anteriorum.  Itaque  ut  ex  Anglicis  linguae 
veterum  Saxonum  et  ex  Cam  brie  is  veterum  Gallorum ;  ita 
ex  Hibernicis,  vetustiorum  adhuc  Celtarum,  Germanorumque, 
et,  ut  generaliter  dicam,  accolarum  oceani  Britannici  cismari- 
norum  antiquitates  illustrantur1." 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  adduce  here  the  praise  of  the  Irish 
by  the  native  writers™ ;  but  if  the  reader  is  curious  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  a  profound  native  scholar,  who  was  acquainted 
with  many  other  languages,  he  can  turn  to  Dr.  Lynch's 
Cambrensis  Eversusy  pp.  16  and  159,  where  he  will  find  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  avidity  that  some  persons  pos- 


1  Collect.  Etymolog.,  Opp.  vi. 
part  2,  p.  129. 

m  Dean  Swift,  Rabelaius  nos- 
ier, though  fond  of  ridiculing  the 
Irish  people  in  most  of  his  writ- 
ings, yet,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  dated  31st  August, 
1 734,  requests  that  nobleman  to 
restore  to  Ireland,  by  presenting 
to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 


Dublin,  a  large  quantity  of  her 
ancient  records,  on  paper  and 
parchment,  then  in  his  Grace's 
possession,  that  had  been  for- 
merly collected  and  carried  off 
from  this  country  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  during  the  time  of 
his  government  here — StriJVs 
Works  by  Scott,  vol.  xviii.  p.  224. 
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sessed,  in  the  writer  s  time,  for  studying  Irish,  and  the  feeling 
that  existed  to  discourage  such  study  ;  also  of  the  use  of  the 
language  to  preachers  and  antiquaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Vallancey  described  « 
the  Irish  in  the  following  laudatory  terms : 

"  The  Irish  language  is  free  from  the  anomalies,  sterility, 
and  heteroclite  redundancies,  which  mark  the  dialects  of  bar- 
barous nations ;  it  is  rich  and  melodious ;  it  is  precise  and 
copious,  and  affords  those  elegant  conversions,  which  no  other 
than  a  thinking  and  lettered  people  can  use  or  acquire11." 

The  Rev.  William  Shaw,  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary  (Lon- 
don, 1780),  calls  the  Irish  language  "the  greatest  monument 
of  antiquity,  perhaps,  now  in  the  world.  The  perfection," 
he  says,  "  to  which  the  Gaelic  arrived  in  Ireland  in  such  re- 
mote ages  is  astonishing."  Alluding  to  the  Irish  MSS.  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  which  he  calls  "  sealed  books,"  he  makes 
the  following  observation  :  "  Whilst  I  surveyed  and  examined 
them,  and  looked  back  to  the  ancient  state  of  this  once  blessed 
and  lettered  island,  they  produced  emotions  easier  conceived 
than  produced." 

The  same  writer  (Gaelic  Gram.,  Edinb.  1778)  has  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  state  of  learning  in  Ireland : 

"  Whilst  Roman  learning,  by  the  medium  of  a  dialect  of 
the  Saxon,  now  flourished  in  Scotland,  the  Gaelic  and  Roman 
in  some  degree  grew  together  in  Ireland,  which,  for  some 
centuries,  was  deemed  the  greatest  school  for  learning  in 
Europe.  There  letters  and  learned  men,  from  all  countries, 
found  a  secure  retreat  and  asylum.  Its  happy  situation,  how- 
ever, did  not  perpetuate  these  blessings.  Ireland  was  invaded 
by  the  Danes,  and,  in  a  subsequent  age,  made  subject  to  the 
kings  of  England.  Though  there  were  English  colonies  in 
Ireland,  the  Gael  of  that  country  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and 
eustoms  till  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  when  the 


n  Essay  on  the  Gaelic  Language,  p.  3. 
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English  laws  were  universally  established.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Gaelic  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  the  chiefs  of 
families,  and  at  court ;  and  English  schools  were  erected, 
with  strict  injunctions,  that  the  vernacular  language  should 
no  longer  be  spoken  in  these  seminaries.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Iberno-Gselic  has  more  MSS.  and  books  than  the 
Caledonian.  In  Scotland  there  has  been  a  general  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  records  and  books,  which  Ireland  escaped.  It 
enjoyed  its  own  laws  and  language  till  a  later  date,  while  the 
Scots- English  very  early  became  the  language  of  North 
Britain0;' 

About  the  same  time,  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
expressed  the  following  opinion  of  the  Irish  language  and 
literature,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  O' Conor,  of  Belanagare  : 

"  What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what  lan- 
guages it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved,  that  has  any  philological  or 
historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  too  late. 
The  ages  which  deserve  an  exact  inquiry,  are  those  times, 
for  such  times  there  were,  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the 
West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and  literature." 

The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  anxious  to  preserve  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
or  illustrating  that  portion  of  Irish  history  which  precedes 
the  period  of  Anglo-Irish  official  records.  In  a  letter  toVal- 
lancey,  dated  15th  August,  1763,  he  says  : 

"  All  the  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  been 
found  in  other  countries,  have  been  printed.  The  English 
have,  I  think,  the  best  histories  of  that  period.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  should  not  be  printed,  as  well  as 
Robert  of  Gloster.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  should  propose  that  they  should  be 
printed  in  two  columns,  one  Irish  and  the  other  Latin,  like 
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the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is  a  very  valuable  monument, 
and,  above  all  things,  that  the  translation  should  be  exact  and 
literal.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  some  such  thing  should  be 
done,  that  I  originally  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Seabright  to  let 
me  have  his  MSS.,  and  that  1  sent  them  by  Dr.  Leland  to 
Dublin.  You  have  infinite  merit  in  the  taste  you  have  given 
of  them  in  several  of  your  collections.  But  these  extracts  only 
increase  the  curiosity  and  the  just  demand  of  the  public  for 
some  entire  pieces.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done, 
that  ancient  period  of  Irish  history,  which  precedes  official 
records,  cannot  be  said  to  stand  upon  any  proper  authority. 
A  work  of  this  kind,  pursued  by  the  University  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  under  your  inspection,  would  do 
honour  to  the  nation." 

Mons.  Adolphe  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  in  our  own  time,  has 
written  the  following  account  of  the  importance  of  the  Irish 
language  in  his  work,  De  VAffinité  des  Langues  CeUiques 
avec  le  Sanscrit : 

"  L'irlandais,  par  son  extension,  sa  culture,  etl'ancien- 
neté  de  ses  monuments  écrits,  est  de  beaucoup  le  plus  impor- 
tant des  dialectes  gaeliques.  Sans  entrer  ici  dans  des  details 
qui  nous  méneraient  trop  loin,  je  me  bornerai  á  dire  que  ces 
monuments  sont  fort  nombreux  qu'ils  embrassent  l'histoire, 
la  philologie,  la  legislation,  la  poésie,  qu'ils  datent  surement 
pour  la  plupart  du  10e  au  14e  siécle,  et  que  quelques  uns 
remontent  tres  probablement  jusqu'aux  7C  et  6eP." 

But  to  collect  other  testimonies  of  this  kind  would  exceed 
the  limits  which  must  necessarily  be  imposed  on  the  present 
publication. 

Section  4. — Of  the  Dialects  of  Irish. 

A  few  remarks  must  now  be  made  on  the  dialects  of  the 
Irish  language.    Keating  informs  us,  from  the  ancient  tradi- 

p  Avant-propos,  pp.  viii.  ix. 
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tions  of  the  bards,  that  Fenius  Farsaidh  ordered  Gaedhal, 
the  son  of  Eathor,  to  divide  the  Gaedhelc  language  into  five 
dialects,  namely,  Béarla  Feine,  Bearla  Fileadh,  Bearla 
eadarscartha,  Bearla  Teibidhe,  and  Gnath-bhearla.  On 
this  subject,  Thaddseus  Roddy,  of  Crossfield,  near  Fenagh, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  wrote  as  follows,  in  the  year  1700* : 

"  1  have  several  volumes,  that  none  in  the  world  now  can 
peruse,  though  within  twenty  years  there  lived  three  or  four 
that  could  read  and  understand  them  all,  but  left  none  behind 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  them  books  [#ic],  by  reason  that  they 
lost  the  estates  they  had  to  uphold  their  publique  teaching,  and 
that  the  nobility  of  the  Irish  line  who  would  encourage  and 
support  their  posterity,  lost  all  their  estates,  so  that  the  anti- 
quaryes  posterity  were  forced  to  follow  husbandry,  &c,  to 
get  their  bread,  for  want  of  patrons  to  support  them.  Honos 
alit  artes.  Also  the  Irish  being  the  most  difficult  and  copious 
language  in  the  world,  having  five  dialects,  viz.  the  common 
Irish,  the  poetic,  the  law  or  lawyers'  dialect,  the  abstractive 
and  separative  dialects :  each  of  them  five  dialects  [sic]  being 
as  copious  as  any  other  language,  so  that  a  man  may  be  per- 
fect in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  of  them  dialects  [sic],  and  not 
understand  almost  a  word  in  the  other,  contrary  to  all  other 
languages,  so  that  there  are  now  several  in  Ireland  perfect  in 
two  or  three  of  these  dialects,  but  none  in  all,  being  useless 
in  these  times." 

Connell  Mageoghegan,  who  translated  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  in  1627,  says  that  the  "  Fenechus,  or  Brehon 
law,  is  none  other  but  the  civil  law,  which  the  Brehons  had 
to  themselves  in  an  obscure  and  unknown  language,  which 
none  cou'd  understand  except  those  that  studied  in  the  open 
schools  they  had." 

q  The  original  (which  consists  the  autograph  of  Roddy,  and  is 
of  answers  to  questions  proposed  preserved  on  paper,  bound  up 
to  the  writer,  evidently  by  the    with  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  Library 
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Vallancey  thinks  that  there  were  but  two  dialects,  the 
Feint  and  Gnath,  i.  e.  the  Fenian  and  the  common  ;  and  that 
the  former  was,  like  the  Mandarin  language  of  the  Chinese, 
known  only  to  the  learned ;  and  that  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence was  committed  to  this  dialect.  These  five  dialects 
cannot  now  be  distinguished  with  satisfaction.  The  Brehon 
Laws  and  other  tracts  are  distinctly  stated  to  be  written  in 
the  Fenian  dialect ;  and  Keating  informs  us  that  there  are 
words  from  every  primitive  language  in  the  Bearla  Teibidhe, 
from  which  Vallancey  assumes  that  it  is  the  physician's  dia- 
lect, because,  I  suppose,  he  found  that  the  old  medical  Irish 
manuscripts  contain  words  taken  from  various  languages,  such 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic  ;  but  none  of  the  medical  Irish 
manuscripts  are  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  poets9 
dialect  was  the  same  in  construction  as  the  common  language, 
except  that  the  poets  were  constantly  borrowing  words  from 
the  Bearla  Feine9  and  every  other  dialectr. 

The  dialects  now  spoken  by  the  people  differ  considerably 
from  each  other,  in  words,  pronunciation,  and  idiom,  through- 
out the  four  provinces.  The  difference  between  them  is 
pretty  correctly  expressed  in  the  following  sayings  or  adages, 
which  are  current  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  : 

Cá  blap  gan  ceape  ag  an  TTluirhneac; 
Cá  ceapr  jan  blap  aj  an  TJllcac ; 
Hi  puil  ceapc  ná  blaf  ag  an  Caigneac; 
Cá  ceapc  ajup  blap  aj  an  5-Connaccac. 

"  The  Munsterman  has  the  accent  without  the  propriety  ; 
The  Ulsterman  has  the  propriety  without  the  accent ; 
The  Leinsterman  has  neither  the  propriety  nor  the  accent ; 
The  Conaughtman  has  the  accent  and  the  propriety." 

r  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  beth,  by  John  O'Mulconry,  of 

specimen  in  the  Inauguration  Ode  Ardchoill,  in  the  county  of  Clare ; 

of  Brian  na  Murtha  O'Rourke,  published  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  in 

composed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza-  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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The  antiquity  of  these  national  Irish  sayings  has  not 
been  determined ;  but  they  must  be  of  considerable  age,  as 
they  are  paraphrased  by  Lombard,  in  his  work  entitled  De 
Regno  Hibernice  Commentarius,  published  in  1632,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Tertió  notandum,  quod  hoc  ipsum  idioma  sit  vernaculum 
totius  in  primis  Hibernise,  tametsi  cum  aliquo  discrimine,  turn 
quoad  dialectum  nonnihil  variantem  inter  diversas  prouineias, 
turn  quoad  artificij  obseruationem  inter  doctos  &  vulgares. 
Et  Dialecti  quidem  variatio  ita  se  habere  passim  aestimatur, 
vt  cum  sint  quatuor  Hibernise  prouinciae  (de  quibus  pauló 
infra)  Momonia,  Vltonia,  Lagenia,  Conactia,  penes  Conactes 
sit  &  potestas  rectse  pronuntiationis,  &  phraseos  vera  proprie- 
tas  ;  penes  Momonienses  potestas  sine  proprietate,  penes 
Vltones  proprietas  sine  potestate,  penes  Lagenos  nec  potestas 
pron  initiation  is,  nec  phraseos  proprietas8." 

There  is  another  dialect  known  to  some  persons  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  called  Bear' 
lagar  na  saer,  or  tradesman's  jargon,  of  which  Mr.  Mac  El- 


*  Ledwich,  who  sees  every  thing 
Irish  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  refers 
to  this  passage  of  Lombard's,  to 
confirm  his  assertion,  that  the 
Irish  was  a  barbarous  dialect, 
possessing  "  neither  alphabetical 
sounds,  words  for  ideas,  ortho- 
graphy, or  syntax."  He  might, 
for  the  same  reason,  pronounce 
the  Greek  a  barbarous  jargon, 
because  it  not  only  consisted  of 
four  principal  dialects,  the  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and'  jEolic,  but  each 
of  these  dialects  varied  with  the 
localities ;  and  in  one  colony  of 
Asia  Minor,  four  different  species 
of  the  Ionic  dialect  were  observa- 
ble. Every  language,  of  any 
antiquity,  and  spread  over  a 


number  of  provinces,  must  have 
different  dialects  and  local  pecu- 
liarities. Nothing  but  literature, 
and  a  public  communication,  can 
form  a  standard  dialect  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  nothing  can  possibly 
prevent  the  language  of  a  nume- 
rous people  from  splitting  into 
dialects.  The  older  the  language 
is,  and  the  more  widely  separated 
the  tribes  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difference  of  the  respective 
dialects.  These  facts  being  fairly 
considered,  it  will  appear  that 
Ledwich's  observations  on  the 
different  dialects  of  the  Irish,  are 
nothing  more  than  illiterate  and 
impertinent  criticisms. 
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ligott,  of  Limerick,  has  given  a  few  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,  pp.  11,  12. 
This  appears  to  be  very  like  the  slang  of  London,  for  as  the 
latter  preserves  several  Saxon  words  and  phrases,  which  have 
become  obsolete  in  the  standard  dialect  of  the  English,  and 
even  in  the  provincial  dialects,  so  the  former  preserves  many 
ancient  Irish  words  which  have  been  obsolete  in  the  spoken 
language  throughout  the  provinces. 

But  passing  over  all  artificial  dialects  of  poets,  and  slangs 
of  artisans,  we  will  find  that  the  common  living  language  of  the 
country,  like  the  provincial  English  in  the  different  shires, 
divides  itself  into  varieties  of  dialects,  merging  into  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  of  approximation,  and  which 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  minutely  to  describe.  Donlevy 
has  the  following  observation  on  the  dialectic  variations  and 
incorrect  modes  of  writing  Irish  prevalent  in  his  own  time 
(1742)  :_ 

"  Poets,  not  the  Ancient  and  skilful,  who  took  Pains  to 
render  their  Poems  sententious  and  pithy  without  much  Clip- 
ping, but  the  Modern  Makers  of  Doggrel  Rhymes  and  Bal- 
lads ;  to  save  Time  and  Labour,  introduced  the  Custom  of 
clipping  and  joining  Words  together,  in  order  to  fit  them  to 
the  Measure  of  their  Verses :  Others,  who  wrote  in  Prose, 
have,  either  in  Imitation  of  the  Poets,  or  through  Ignorance 
and  Want  of  Judgment,  strangely  clipped,  and  spelled,  and 
huddled  them  together,  as  they  are  pronounced ;  let  the 
Pronunciation  be  never  so  irregular  and  defective ;  not  re- 
fleeting,  that  a  Poetical  Licence,  even  when  justifiable,  is  not 
imitable  in  Prose ;  or  that  Writing,  as  People  speak  or  pro- 
nounce, is  to  maim  the  Language,  to  destroy  the  Etymology, 
and  confound  the  Propriety  and  Orthography :  for,  not  only 
the  several  Provinces  of  Ireland,  have  a  different  Way  of  pro- 
nouncing, but  also  the  very  Counties,  and  even  some  Baronies 
in  one  and  the  same  County,  do  differ  in  the  Pronunciation  : 
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Nay,  some  Cantons  pronounce  so  odly,  that  the  natural 
Sound  of  both  the  Vowels  and  Consonants,  whereof,  even  ac- 
cording to  themselves,  the  Words  consist,  is  utterly  lost  in 
their  Mouths.  There  are  too  many  Instances  of  these  Sup- 
pressions and  Jumblings :  A  few  will  suffice  here  to  shew  the 
Abuse  thereof :  pjan,  V%°>  Tme»  T^t  instead  of  agup  jan,  ayup 
jup,  a^up  me,  or  if  me,  ajup  cu  or  if  cu :  And  all  this  Mangling 
and  Confusion  without  so  much  as  an  Apostrophe  ( ' ),  to  let 
the  Reader  see,  that  some  Thing  is  left  out.  Again,  TTlac  a 
naéap,  cuid  a  npip,  instead  of  an  CXrap,  an  pip:  The  poor  Par- 
ticle an  is  divided  in  two,  and  one  Half  of  it  is  joined  to  the 
subsequent  Word,  for  no  other  Reason  but  that  in  the  Pro- 
nunciation, the  (n)  comes  fast  and  close  upon  the  following 
Word,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  all  living  Languages  ;  yet 
ought  not  to  pervert,  or  alter  the  Orthography,  or  Order  of 
Speech  in  Writing :  However,  from  this  Fancy  of  Writing 
as  People  speak,  chiefly  arise  not  only  the  Mangling  and 
Jumbling  of  Words,  but  also  that  puzzling  Diversity  found 
in  the  Writings  even  of  those,  who  know  the  Language  in 
Question,  infiuitly  better  than  he,  who  has  the  Assurance  to 
make  these  Remarks.  But,  either  they  have  not  reflected,  or 
rather  were  resolved  to  imitate  their  Neighbours,  who  curtail 
and  confound  the  different  Parts  of  Speech,  with  far  greater 
Liberty  than  the  Irish  do  ;  for  instance :  I'll,  you'll,  he'll,  &c. 
cou'dn't,  sha'n't,  won't,  don't,  t'other,  they're,  ne'er,  can't, 
ha'n't,  and  thousands  of  that  Kind;  which,  although  very 
fashionable,  the  judicious  English  Writers  look  upon  as  a 
great  Abuse,  introduced  only  since  the  Beginning  of  King 
Charles  the  Seconds  Reign ;  and  endeavour  to  discredit  it 
both  by  Word  and  Example. 

* i  It  is  no  Wonder  then,  seeing  the  English  Tongue9  al- 
though in  the  Opinion  of  all,  it  be  otherwise  much  improved, 
is  thus  maimed  and  confounded,  even  in  Prose,  that  a  Lan- 
guage of  neither  Court,  nor  City,  nor  Bar,  nor  Business,  ever 
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since  the  Beginning  of  King  James  the  First's  Reign,  should 
have  suffered  vast  Alterations  and  Corruptions ;  and  be  now 
on  the  Brink  of  utter  Decay,  as  it  really  is,  to  the  great  Dis- 
honour and  shame  of  the  Natives,  who  shall  always  pass  every 
where  for  Irish-Men:  Although  Irish-Men  without  Irish  is  an 
incongruity,  and  a  great  Bull.  Besides,  the  Irish  Language  is 
undeniably  a  very  Ancient'  Mother-Language,  and  one  of  the 
smoothest  in  Europe,  no  Way  abounding  with  Monosyllables, 
nor  clogged  with  rugged  Consonants,  which  make  a  harsh 
Sound,  that  grates  upon  the  Ear.  And  there  is  still  extent 
a  great  Number  of  old  valuable  Irish  Manuscripts,  both  in 
public  and  private  Hands,  which  would,  if  translated  and  pub- 
lished, give  great  Light  into  the  Antiquities  of  the  Country, 
and  furnish  some  able  Pen  with  Materials  enough,  to  write  a 
com  pleat  History  of  the  Kingdom :  what  a  Discredit  then 
must  it  be  to  the  whole  Nation,  to  let  such  a  Language  go 
to  Wrack,  and  to  give  no  Encouragement,  not  even  the 
Necessaries  of  Life,  to  some  of  the  Few,  who  still  remain, 
and  are  capable  to  rescue  those  venerable  Monuments  of 
Antiquity  from  the  profound  Obscurity,  they  are  buried  in  ? 
But,  to  return  to  our  Subject,  so  prevailing  are  Habit  and 
Custom,  that  even  those  who  are  sensible  of  the  Abuse  of 
clipping  and  blending  of  Words,  do  sometimes  insensibly  slip 
into  itV 

The  grand  difference  between  the  dialects  of  the  present 
living  language,  consists  in  the  position  of  the  accent,  and 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  grammatical  termination  aó  in 
nouns  and  verbs,  it  being  pronounced  in  Conaught  and 
Ulster  like  oo,  or  dm,  in  all  dissyllables  and  polysyllables, 
but  varied  in  Munster,  being  sometimes  pronounced  like  a, 
short,  sometimes  like  ac,  and  sometimes  like  ag.  The  minor 
differences  consist  in  pronouncing  n  like  p  when  coming  after 


1  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  504-507,  Paris,  1742. 
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c,  5  and  m,  in  the  north  and  west.  The  Munster  dialect  is  also 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  pronunciation  of  5  in  geni- 
tive cases  from  c,  and  by  throwing  the  primary  accent  on  the 
second  or  third  syllable  when  long.  These  peculiarities  are 
pointed  out  in  the  Orthography  and  Prosody  of  the  following 
Grammar  with  sufficient  minuteness. 

The  other  dialects  which  shot  off  from  the  Gaelic  of  Ire- 
land at  an  early  period,  are  the  Erse,  or  Gaelic  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  Manx,  or  primitive  language  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

OF  THE  ERSE,  OR  G^LIC  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Highland  Gaelic  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Irish, 
having  branched  off  from  it  in  the  sixth  century  ;  but  there 
are  peculiarities  which  strongly  distinguish  it,  though  the 
spoken  Irish  of  the  north-east  of  Ulster  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  it  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical  inflections. 
The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  Erse  are  the  following  : 

I.  In  the  Terminations  of  Words. 

1.  The  frequent  ending  of  the  nominative  plural  in  an, 
as  slatan,  rods  ;  mnathan,  women  ;  mullaichean,  summits  ; 
clarsaichean,  harps ;  laithean,  days.  This  is  not  unlike  the 
old  Saxon  plural  termination  in  en>  still  retained  in  a  few 
English  words,  as  eyen,  shoen,  oxen,  women". 

2.  In  writing  the  personal  terminations  aipe,  oip,  and  cud, 
or  íoe,  always  air,  and  aiche,  or  tcAi,*as  sealgair,  a  huntsman, 
for  pealjaipe;  dorsair,  a  doorkeeper,  for  the  Irish  oóppóip, 
or  Dóippcóip ;  coisiche,  a  footman,  for  coipóev. 

3.  In  writing  the  termination  ujaó  of  progressive  active 
nouns,  always  achadh,  as  smuaineachadh,  for  pmuainiujaó ; 
gradhachadh,  for  jpaóujaó. 

u  See  Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  54-57. 
*  Id.,  p.  46. 
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4.  In  writing  the  passive  participle  te  hard,  without  vary- 
ing it  to  ea,  ra,  ce,  re,  as  the  Irish  do.  See  this  discussed 
more  fully  at  pp.  205,  206. 

5.  In  writing  the  diminutive  termination  05,  always  ag9 
as  cuachag,  a  little  cup,  for  cuacóg.  This  termination  is  also 
observable  in  the  living  language,  and  in  the  names  of  places 
in  the  north-east  of  Ulster. 

II.  In  the  Beginning  of  Words, 

1.  The  genitive  plural  does  not  suffer  eclipsis,  as  in  Irish, 
for  the  Scotch  Highlanders  say  nan  cos,  of  the  feet ;  nan 
ceann,  of  the  heads ;  for  the  Irish,  na  5-cop,  na  5-ceann.  But 
nam  is  used  before  a  labial,  as  nam  bard,  of  the  bards  ;  nam 
fear,  of  the  menw. 

2.  The  possessive  pronouns  ar,  our,  bhur,  your,  do  not 
cause  eclipsis,  for  they  write  ar  buachaill,  our  boy ;  ar  Dia, 
our  God  ;  bhur  cosa,  of  your  feet ;  for  the  Irish,  ap  m-buach- 
aill,  ap  n-Dia,  bap  5-copa.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  eclipsing  letters  are  often  not  used  in  the  most  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts. 

The  other  peculiarities  are  less  general,  and  consist  in  the 
inflection  of  the  verbs,  with  a  greater  use  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  cá,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the  p  ln  the  future  tense 
of  the  indicative  mood,  and  in  the  subjunctive  mood ;  also  in 
the  constant  use  of  the  negative  ca,  for  the  modern  Irish  nf, 
and  the  ancient  noca,  and  in  the  strange  orthography  of  some 
words,  as  chaidh,  for  cuaió,  anciently  coió,  he  went ;  thuirt, 
for  bubaipc,  he  said ;  ghios,  for  &'  piop,  to  know,  see,  or  visit ; 
sometimes  written  t>up  in  Irish  manuscripts ;  seann,  for  pean, 
old. 

OF  THE  MANX  DIALECT. 

The  Manx  is  much  further  removed  from  the  Irish ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Isle  of  Man  had  inhabitants  from  Ire- 
w  See  Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  2nd  edit,  p.  155. 
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land  long  before  the  emigration  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland  to 
the  coast  of  Argyle.  Its  words  are  principally  obscured  by 
being  written  as  they  are  pronounced,  without  preserving  the 
radical  letters,  as  in  the  Irish.  It  also  exhibits  extraordinary 
corruptions,  and  approximations  to  the  Welsh,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  : 

1.  The  nominative  plural  ends  in  n,  as  in  the  Erse  and 
Welsh. 

2.  A  final  vowel  is  lost,  as  "  O  Hiarn,"  for  O  Chijeapna, 
O  Lord  I  dooys,  for  oam-pa,  to  me,  &c. 

3.  t  is  added  to  progressive  active  nouns  derived  from 
verbs,  as  choyrt,  for  cup,  putting.  [This  final  t  is  also  used 
in  some  words  in  Irish,  as  peicpne,  for  peicpm. — See  p.  200.] 

4.  d  is  often  put  for  g,  as  dy  bragh9  for  50  bpác. 

5.  t  is  often  written  for  c  or  g,  as  tustey,  for  cuigpe,  the 
understanding ;  festor,  for  Fepcop,  ^e  evening,  &c. 

6.  The  final  a,  or  e,  of  the  passive  participle  is  always 
dropped,  as  soillsit,  foluit,  for  poillpj^re,  poluijre,  illumined, 
concealed. 

There  are  also  many  peculiarities  of  idiom,  too  numerous 
to  be  even  glanced  at  here ;  and  some  particles  of  constant 
occurrence  are  so  strangely,  though  analogically  different 
from  the  Irish,  that  an  Irish  scholar  would  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  a  Manx  book,  without  studying  the  language  as 
a  distinct  dialect2. 

OF  THE  WELSH. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  analogies  between  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  and 
Scotic  or  Gaelic  dialects,  they  being  considered  by  some  as 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  ob-  specimens  of  this  dialect  from 

serrations  on  this  subject  by  the  Manx   Book  of  Common 

Richard  Mac  Elligott,   in  the  Prayer,  London,  1767,  with  sug- 

Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  So-  gestions  for  restoring  the  pure 

ciety  of  Dublin,  where  he  gives  original  orthography. 
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cognate,  and  by  others,  as  belonging  to  a  totally  different 
family  of  language.  That  they  are  very  remotely  related  is 
quite  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  Gaelic  dialects  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  which  separated  from  each  other  about  the  year 
of  Christ  504,  may  be  said  to  be  still  the  same  language : 
but  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh  were,  at  a  still  more  remote 
period,  the  same  language,  will  appear  to  any  sober-minded 
philologer,  on  comparing  the  great  number  of  words  which 
are  identical,  or  different  only  in  analogical  dialectic  pecu- 
liarities in  both  languages,  the  almost  perfect  agreement  of 
their  mode  of  forming  grammatical  inflections,  and  even  of 
their  idioms,  which  are  considered  the  soul  of  language.  The 
number  of  words,  not  derived  from  the  Latin,  or  Danes,  in 
which  they  agree,  having  been  already  sufficiently  shewn  by 
Lhwyd  and  others,  it  will,  therefore,  be  enough  to  point  out 
here  how  far  they  agree  in  grammatical  inflections  ;  for  when 
this  agreement  is  duly  considered,  it  will,  no  doubt,  impress 
the  conviction,  that  nothing  but  relationship  of  people,  and 
identity  of  dialect,  could  have  caused  it,  be  the  period  of  sepa- 
ration ever  so  remote. 

To  a  casual  observer,  the  difference  between  the  gram- 
matical inflections  of  both  languages  will  appear  to  be  very 
great,  because  the  Welsh  have  adopted  more  of  the  letters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  certain  other 
combinations  of  their  own  invention,  they  write  their  words, 
throughout  all  the  grammatical  inflections,  exactly  as  they 
are  pronounced,  without  any  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
radical  letters  of  the  word  ;  whereas  the  Irish,  who  have  not 
adopted  all  the  Roman  letters,  always  write  their  words  with 
the  initial  letters  of  the  roots,  and  give  notice  of  the  gram- 
matical influences,  either  by  prefixing  an  adventitious  conso- 
nant, or  placing  a  mark  of  aspiration  over  or  after  the  radical 
consonants.  To  make  this  intelligible,  let  us  take  a  word 
common  to  both  languages,  and  place  it  under  a  grammatical 
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influence,  in  which  both  agree  :  thus,  bean,  a  woman ;  Welsh, 
benyn.  Now  if  we  place  the  possessive  pronoun  do,  thy, 
Welsh,  dy,  before  this  word,  the  radical  letter  b  suffers  what 
the  Irish  call  aspiration,  and  they  write  do  bean.  But  the 
Welsh,  who  do  not  observe  the  same  orthography,  although 
the  change  of  pronunciation  is  nearly  the  same,  write  dy  venyn. 
In  this  particular  both  languages,  considered  orally,  are  the 
same,  the  difference  existing  merely  in  the  system  of  writing. 
This  being  understood,  let  us  next  ascertain  how  far  the 
initial  changes  by  aspiration  and  eclipsis  actually  agree  in 
both  languages. 

In  Welsh,  the  initial  consonants  of  feminine  nouns  are 
aspirated  (or,  as  the  Welsh  grammarians  term  it,  become  light) 
after  the  articles. 

In  Irish,  feminine  nouns  are  always  aspirated  in  the  nomi- 
native singular  after  the  article,  as  an  bean,  the  woman  ; 
pronounced  an  ven,  or  in  van. 

In  Welsh,  after  the  possessive  pronouns  dy,  thy,  ei,  his, 
aspiration  takes  place,  as  dy  venyn,  thy  wife ;  ei  venyn,  his 
wife.  In  Irish,  aspiration  takes  place  after  mo,  my ;  do,  thy ; 
and  a,  his ;  as  mo  bean,  my  wife  (pronounced  mo  ven)  ;  do 
bean,  thy  wife  ;  a  bean,  his  wife.  It  should  be  also  re- 
marked, as  a  striking  point  of  agreement,  that  ei,  in  Welsh, 
and  a,  in  Irish,  mean  his,  or  hers ;  and  that  when  used  to 
denote  hers,  they  do  not  cause  aspiration  in  either  lan- 
guage :  as,  Welsh,  ei  benyn,  her  woman  ;  Irish,  a  bean. 
This  point  of  agreement  is  so  remarkable,  that  nothing  but 
actual  relationship  of  people  and  dialect  could  have  originated 
itr. 

In  Welsh,  the  initial  consonants  of  adjectives  are  aspirated, 
or  (as  their  grammarians  phrase  it)  become  light,  when  their 
substantives  are  feminine,  as  benyn  vaur,  a  big  woman.  In 


y  See  Syntax,  Rule  xx  v.  p.  374. 
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Irish  the  same  takes  place  in  the  nominative  singular,  as 
bean  móp  ;  pronounced  ben  vore. 

In  Welsh,  certain  prefixed  particles  cause  aspiration,  as 
rhy  vygan,  very  little ;  ni  garav,  I  do  not  love.  In  Irish  the 
same  prevails  as  a  general  principle  of  the  language,  as 
po  Beag,  very  little  (ro  veg)  ;  ní  capaim,  I  do  not  love  (ni  qa- 
raim)*. 

In  Welsh,  initial  consonants  are  aspirated  (made  light) 
after  all  prepositions,  except  two.  In  Irish,  many  of  the 
principal  prepositions  cause  aspiration*. 

The  system  of  eclipsis  and  aspiration  somewhat  differs,  the 
Welsh  having  more  forms;  however,  the  agreement  is  so 
close,  that  nothing  but  original  relationship  could  have  caused 
it.  The  following  table  will  shew  this  agreement. 

ft  becomes  m  in  Irish  and  Welsh  by  eclipsis,  and  v  by  aspi- 
ration. 

c  „  g  in  Irish,  and  g  and  ngh  in  Welsh,  by  eclipsis, 
and  ch  by  aspiration,  in  both  languages. 

d  „  n  in  Irish  and  Welsh  by  eclipsis,  and  by  aspira- 
tion 6  or  y  in  Irish,  and  dh  (pronounced  like 
the  Saxon  J>)  in  Welsh. 

f     ,,       v  in  Irish  by  eclipsis,  but  wanting  in  Welsh. 

g  „  ng  in  Irish  and  Welsh,  by  eclipsis,  and  y  by  aspi- 
ration in  Irish  ;  but  the  true  aspirate  is 
wanting  in  Welsh. 

p  ,,  ft  in  Irish,  and  ft  and  mh  in  Welsh  by  eclipsis, 
and  ph  by  aspiration  in  both  languages. 

t  „  d  in  Irish,  and  d  and  nh  in  Welsh,  by  eclipsis, 
and  th  in  Welsh,  and  h  in  Irish,  by  aspiration. 

$  „  t  in  Irish,  by  eclipsis,  and  h  by  aspiration  ;  but 
both  are  wanting  in  the  Welshb. 

*  See  Composition,  p.  336,  and  b  See  Prichard's  "  Eastern 
Syntax,  Rule  xxxix.  p.  388.  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations," 

*  See  Syntax,  Rule  xliv.  page  pp.  30,  31. 
392. 
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Let  us  next  see  the  analogy  between  the  two  languages 
in  terminational  inflections.  In  these  we  find  an  equally  close 
agreement,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances. 

1.  The  formation  of  the  plural  by  attenuation,  as  Welsh, 
hard,  a  poet  ;  plural,  beird :  Irish,  bápo  ;  plural,  báino. 
Welsh,  bran,  a  crow  ;  plural,  brain  :  Irish,  bpan  ;  plural, 
bpain.  Welsh,  gúr,  a  man  ;  plural,  gúyr :  Irish,  peap ;  plural, 
pp. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  plural  by  adding  a  vowel,  as 
Welsh,  pénau ;  Irish,  cmou,  heads0. 

3.  The  ordinals  are  formed  in  Welsh  by  the  addition  of 
ved,  as  *atp,  seven  ;  seipved,  seventh.  The  ordinals  in  Irish 
are  expressed  by  ihaó,  vadh,  as  peace,  seven  ;  peaccmaó, 
seventh,  pronounced  sechtvadh. 

4.  The  terminations  n  and  g  are  diminutive  in  Welsh,  as 
dynyn,  a  manikin  ;  oenig,  a  lambkin.  They  have  the  same 
import  in  Irish,  as  ouinín,  a  little  man  ;  ucuneog  (more  usually 
ucnnfn),  a  lambkin  ;  cuileog,  a  little  fly. 

5.  As  expressive  of  an  agent,  the  termination  r  is  common 
to  both  languages,  as,  Welsh,  morúr,  a  seaman  ;  Irish  (imnp- 
peap,  seaman),  muilneoip,  a  miller. 

6.  The  termination  og  in  Welsh  adjectives  is  generally  c 
in  Irish,  as  Duw  trugarog,  a  merciful  God ;  Irish,  t)ia  cpó- 
caipeac. 

7.  The  termination  vaúr  is  used  in  Welsh  adjectives  to 
denote  abounding,  and  map,  in  Irish,  as  guerpvaúr,  costly  ; 
Irish,  Uonihap,  abounding ;  pionmap,  abounding  in  wine. 

8.  The  present  participle  in  Welsh  ends  in  d  ;  in  Irish,  the 
progressive  active  noun, which  stands  for  the  present  participle, 
generally  ends  in  6. 

9.  In  what  the  Welsh  grammarians  call  the  first  form  of 
the  verb,  the  third  person  singular  is  merely  the  verbal  root, 


c  Sec  Chap.  II.  p.  83. 
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as  carav,  ceri9  cárf  from  caru,  to  love.  In  Irish,  the  form  of 
the  verb  in  the  past  tense  for  the  third  person  singular  is  the 
simple  root  of  the  verb. 

10.  In  Welsh,  the  third  person  plural  ends  in  ant,  ent9 
ynt.  In  Irish,  in  am,  id,  aoap.  In  this  particular  the  Welsh 
is  more  like  the  Latin. 

11.  In  Welsh,  the  first  person  of  the  preter  tense  ends  in 
isy  or  ais.  In  Irish,  in  of  (anciently  cnp),  as  in  the  following 
example  of  corn,  to  love. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
WEL8H.        IBI8H.  WELSH.  IRISH. 

1.  cerais,     capap.         1.  carasom,    cappom,  or  capamap. 

2.  ceraist,    capaip.       2.  carasoch,    cap  piB,  or  capaBap. 

3.  carodh,   cap.  3.  carasant,    cappac,  or  capatxxp. 

12.  The  passive  voice  is  expressed  in  both  languages  by 
endings  almost  identical ;  thus : 

WELSH.  IRISH. 

carter,  capcap,  amatur. 

carid,   capaé,  amabatur. 

carir,    cappap,  or  cappaióep,  amabitur. 

The  Welsh  has  a  greater  variety  of  distinct  terminations  to 
express  the  persons  than  the  Irish,  but  the  Irish  is  far  more 
distinct  in  the  future  tense,  and  in  having  a  present  and  con- 
suetudinal  tense  in  the  active  voice,  which  the  Welsh  wants 
altogether. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work, 
entitled  44  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,"  for  the 
theory  of  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs,  where  he  shews 
that  the  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  in  the  Welsh  language 
are  abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

Whether  this  agreement  of  the  two  languages  is  owing  to 
identity  of  race,  or  to  an  amalgamation  of  both  nations  in  the 
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third  and  fourth  centuries,  is  a  question  not  easily  determined; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  attributable  to  both.  We  are 
informed  by  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  and 
King  of  Munster,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  Crimhthann 
Mor  Mac  Fidhaigh,  Monarch  of  Ireland  (of  the  Munster  or 
Heberian  line),  subdued  the  Britons,  and  established  Irish 
colonies,  and  erected  royal  forts,  at  Glastonbury  and  in  Corn- 
wall, and  throughout  the  country ;  and  that  the  Irish  retained 
this  power  for  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 
It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  it  was  at  this  period 
the  Irish  built  the  forts  which  the  Welsh  call  Ceitir  Guidelod, 
or  forts  of  the  Gaels,  or  Irish.  Mr.  Lhuyd  says  :  "  There 
are  none  of  the  Irish  themselves,  that  I  know  of,  amongst 
all  the  writings  they  have  published  about  the  origin  and 
history  of  their  nation,  that  maintained  they  were  possessed 
of  England  and  Wales;  and  yet  whoever  takes  notice  of  a 
great  many  of  the  names  of  rivers  and  mountains  throughout 
the  kingdom,  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  Irish  must 
have  been  the  inhabitants,  when  those  names  were  imposed 
upon  themd." 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  no  Irish  writers  attribute 
to  their  ancestors  the  conquest  of  Britain,  though  1  believe 
the  notice  of  it  had  not  been  published  in  Lhwyd's  time. 
It  is  stated  as  follows  in  Cor  mac's  Glossary,  voce  Mogh 
Eime : — 

"  At  the  time  that  the  sway  of  the  Gaels  was  great  over 
the  Britons,  they  divided  Albion6  between  them  in  holdings, 
and  each  knew  the  habitation  of  his  friends ;  and  the  Gaels 
did  not  carry  on  less  agriculture  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea 
than  at  home  in  Scotica  [Scotia],  and  they  erected  habita- 

d  See  Árchivdogia  Br.,  p.  7.         Great  Britain. — SeeUssher,  Pri- 
e  Albion. — This  was  originally     mardia,  and  the  Irish  translation 
the  name  of  all  the  island  of    of  Nennius. 
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tíons  and  regal  forts  there;  inde  dicitur  Dinn  Tradui,  i.  e. 
the  triple-fossed  fort  of  Crimthann  Mor  Mac  Fidhaigh,  King 
of  Erin,  Alba,  and  as  far  as  the  Iccian  sea ;  et  inde  est  Glas- 
timber  na  n-Gaedhal  [Glastonbury  of  the  Gaels],  a  large 
church  which  is  on  the  brink  of  the  Iccian  sea,  &c.  And 
it  was  at  the  time  of  this  division  also,  that  Dinn  Map  Le- 
thain,  in  British  Cornwall,  received  its  name,  i.  e.  Dun  mic 
Leathain,  for  Map  in  the  British  is  the  same  as  mac.  And 
they  continued  in  this  power  for  a  long  time  after  the  arrival 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  at  this  time  Coirpre  Muse  was  dwell- 
ing in  the  east  [of  the  Channel],  with  his  family  and  friends, 
&c.f" 

J.  O'D. 


It  is  right  to  say  a  few  words  here  respecting  certain 
manuscript  authorities  frequently  referred  to,  for  examples  of 
grammatical  forms  and  inflexions,  in  the  following  work. 

1 .  The  copy  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  of  which 
very  great  use  has  been  made,  and  which  is  always  quoted  by 
its  pages,  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (H.  5.  26).  It  was  purchased  in  London,  for  the 
College,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  proves  to  be  the 
most  accurate  and  valuable  copy  of  Keating's  work  which  is 
known  to  the  Author.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John,  son 
of  Torna  O'Mulconry,  of  the  Ardchoill  family,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  a  most  excellent  Irish  scholar,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Keating. 

2.  The  medical  manuscript,  by  John  O'Callannan,  who 
was  Mac  Carthy  Reagh's  physician,  sometimes  quoted  in  the 
following  pages,  was  the  property  of  the  Author,  but  is  now  by 


f  For  the  original  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 


logical Society,  note  G,  pp.  339, 
340. 
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him  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (H.  5.  27). 
It  is  a  mere  fragment,  chiefly  valuable  for  the  age  of  its  au- 
thor, who  translated  it  from  Latin  into  Irish,  at  Kilbritton, 
in  the  year  1414,  when  Donnell  Reagh  Mac  Carthy  Cair- 
breach  was  on  his  death-bed. 

3.  The  Irish  manuscript  transcribed  in  Ulster,  in  1679, 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  Ulster  dialect  of  that  period,  and 
the  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  the  original  of  which 
is  not  now  in  Dublin*,  were  also  the  property  of  the  Author, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (H.  5. 28). 
The  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is  in  the  handwriting  of  old 
Mr.  Casey,  formerly  of  Myler's  Alley,  Dublin,  and  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Author  by  his  friend,  Myles  John  O'Reilly, 
Esq.,  of  the  Heath  House,  in  the  Queen's  County,  at  the  sale 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the 
Irish  Dictionary.  An  account  of  the  transcriber,  Mr.  Casey, 
will  be  found  in  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin. 


*  The  Book  of  Fermoy  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Chevalier 
O'Gorman,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  ;  it  is  not  known  to 


the  Author  into  whose  hands  it 
has  fallen,  or  whether  it  is  still 
in  existence. 


A  GRAMMAR 

OF 

THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 


PART  I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  LETTERS. 

The  modern  Irish  Alphabet  consists  of  eighteen  letters, 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  their  corresponding  letters 
in  the  Roman  Alphabet.  They  are  as  follows :  a,  b, 
c>  *>>  e>  F>  5>  i,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  p,  p,  r,  u.  The  va- 
rious forms  of  these  characters,  as  found  in  manuscripts 
of  different  ages,  have  been  already  shewn  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Remarks. 

Of  these  letters  a,  e,  1,  o,  u  are  vowels,  the  rest  are 
consonants. 

The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad  and  small.  The 
broad  vowels  are  a,  o,  u ;  the  small  e,  1. 

The  consonants  are  either  mutes  or  liquids.  The 
mutes  are  b,  c,  o,  p,  5,  m,  p,  c ;  the  liquids  I,  n,  p,  p. 

B 
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They  are  also  divided  into  labials,  palatals,  and  Unguals, 
from  the  organs  of  speech  by  which  they  are.  chiefly 
pronounced.  The  labials  are  b,  p,  m,  p ;  the  palatals, 
c,  5,  and  the  Unguals  o,  I,  n,  p,  pf  c.  The  letter  h  is 
not  included  in  any  of  these  divisions. 

Philosophical  writers  on  comparative  Etymology  have  divided 
the  consonants  of  the  Celtic  dialects  generally  into  surds  and  so- 
nants, and  subdivided  them  into  gutturals,  palatines,  Unguals, 
dentals,  labials,  semivowels,  and  sibilants  ;  but  although  these  dis- 
tinctions have  been  found  useful  in  comparative  Etymology,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  them  into  a  practical  grammar.  For  a 
curious  classification  of  the  consonants  of  the  Celtic  dialects  see 
Prichard's  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  129. 

The  author  several  years  since  made  a  classification  of  the  Irish 
consonants,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin's  system  of  articulate  sounds, 
as  explained  in  his  work  called  the  Temple  of  Nature,  and  drew  up 
orthographical  rules  according  to  such  a  classification,  but  he  has 
since  been  induced  to  reject  these  rules,  in  consequence  of  the  no- 
velty of  the  terms,  and  to  adopt  the  divisions  which  are  in  com- 
mon use.  According  to  Dr.  Darwin's  system  the  Irish  consonants 
would  be  divided  thus :  c,  p,  c  are  mutes,  properly  so  called,  as 
being  perceptible  stops  of  the  vocal  sound ;  b,  o,  5,  orisonants, 
because  they  are  preceded  by  a  slight  vocal  sound  formed  in  the 
mouth ;  m,  n,  narisonant  semivowels  ;  p,  p,  h,  sibilants ;  and  I,  p, 
orisonant  liquids.  The  aspirated  consonants  would  be  thus  clas- 
sified :  6,  ó,  3,  sonisibilants ;  c,  p,  f,  c,  simple  sibilants ;  and  in 
a  norisonant  semivowel. 

Although  this  classification  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the 
subsequent  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  articulate  sounds,  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  correct. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  in  ancient  Irish  MSS.  conso- 
nants of  the  same  organ,  particularly  b  and  p,  c  and  3,  o  and  c,  are. 
very  frequently  substituted  for  each  other,  and  that  where  the  án- 
cients  usually  wrote  p,  c,  c,  the  moderns  write  b,  3,  o. 

o  for  c,  as  oap  for  cap,  over,  across. 
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c  for  o,  as  coclao  for  coolaó,  sleep,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 
(H.  3. 1 8.),  p.  42 ;  écac  for  éaoac,  Cormac's  Gloss.,  voce  opc  cpeich. 

b  for  p,  as  beoil.for  peoil,  flesh,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTI05  éime. 

c  for  5,  as  cac,  every,  for  jac ;  cloiceno  for  cloijeann,  the 
skull,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTI05  éime. 

6  for  m,  as  noib  for  naoiih,  saints,  Ibid.,  voce  Noip;  crtkkin  for 
cmióin,  alone ;  ap  na  bapac  for  ap  na  ihapac,  on  the  morrow,  VU. 
Moling. 

in  for  6,  as  a  lenm,  her  child,  for  a  leanB,  Pit.  Moling. 

p  for  6,  as  mappacc  cac  a  céile,  for  mapbaio  các  a  céile,  VU. 
Moling  ;  o<Sip  for  oóib,  to  them,  Annals  of  Ulster. 

p  for  b,  as  CIlpu  for  dlba,  Scotland,  Cor.  Gloss,  (in  v.  Coipe 
bpecain) ;  Coipppi  for  Caipbpe,  a  man's  name,  Ibid,  (in  v.  ÍTI03 
eime) ;  cappac  for  capbao,  a  chariot,  Ibid,  (in  v.  Opc  cpeich). 

Nine  of  these  consonants,  namely,  b,  c,  t>,  p,  5,  m, 
p>  T>  c»  are  called  aspirates,  because  in  certain  situations 
their  primary  or  natural  sounds  are  changed  into  aspi- 
rated sounds,  as  b,  into  b,  i.  e.  the  sound  b  into  the 
sound  0,  &c.,  as  will  be  presently  shewn. 

Every  consonant,  whether  in  its  primary  or  aspirated 
state,  has  a  broad  or  a  slender  sound,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  which  it  precedes  or  follows.  When 
it  precedes  or  follows  a  broad  vowel  it  has  always  a 
certain  fixed  broad  sound,  and  when  it  precedes  or  fol- 
lows a  slender  vowel  it  has  a  fixed  small  or  slender 
sound,  which  will  presently  be  described.  This  influ- 
ence of  the  vowels  over  the  consonants,  which  exists  to 
some  extent  in  every  language,  has  given  rise  to  a 
general  rule  or  canon  of  orthography  which  distinguishes 
the  Irish  from  all  the  European  languages,  namely, 
that  every  consonant,  or  combination  of  consonants, 
must  always  stand  between  two  broad  vowels  or  two 
slender  vowels,  as  bpipim,  I  break;  molcno,  they  praise; 
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coppopóa,  corporeal ;  not  bpipcnt),  molio,  coppepOa, 
or  bpiopio,  moleo,  coppopóe. 

O'Molloy,  in  his  Grammatica  Latino- Hibernica,  published  at 
Borne  in  1677,  explains  this  great  canon  of  Irish  orthography  as 
follows,  pp.  50,  51  :  "  Rursus  obserua  in  voculis  polisyllabis 
quibuscumque  saltern  ordinarié  seruari  debere  regulam  Hibernis 
tritam  turn  in  scriptura,  turn  in  sono,  quae  dicitur  caol  le  caol, 
leachan  le  leachan,  latiné  subtilis  cum  subtili,  et  larga  cum  larga. 
Hoc  est  dicere,  si  posterioris  syllabee  prima  vocalis  fuerit  subtilis, 
similiter  prioris  seú  antecedentis  syllabee  ultima  vocalis  debebit  esse 
subtilis ;  pariformiter  si  larga,  larga ;  alias  vitium  erit  turn  in  enun- 
ciatione,  turn  in  orthographia :  non  tamen  requiritur  quod  utraque 
vocal  is  semper ;  sit  eiusdem  speciei,  vel  numeri,  tametsi  multoties 
contingat  quod  sint,  sed  sufficit  quod  ambae  sint  largse,  vel  ambae 
subtiles.  Dixi  ordinarié,  nam  exceptio  datur  de  quibusdam  pau- 
cissimis,  vt  ma,  map,  &c,  latin é,  quam  in  quo,  &c." 

Professor  Latham,  in  his  chapter  on  Euphony,  and  the  permuta- 
tion and  the  transition  of  letters,  notices  this  rule  as  a  remarkable 
one  in  the  Irish.  His  words  are :  "  The  Irish  Gaelic,  above  most 
other  languages,  illustrates  a  Euphonic  principle  that  modifies  the 
Vowels  of  a  word.  The  Vowels  a,  oy  u>  as  seen  in  §  71,  are  Full, 
whilst  ij  e,  y  are  Small.  Now,  if  to  a  syllable  containing  a  Small 
Vowel,  as  broil,  there  be  added  a  syllable  containing  a  Broad  one, 
as  am%  a  change  takes  place.  Either  the  first  syllable  is  accom- 
modated to  the  second,  or  the  second  to  the  first;  so  that  the 
Vowels  respectively  contained  in  them  are  either  both  Full  or  both 
Small.  Hence  arises,  in  respect  to  the  word  quoted,  either  the  form 
5wa/am,  or  else  the  form  broihm^ — The  English  Language, 
p.  122. 

This  rule,  which  has  been  so  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  modern 
Irish  writers,  has  been  condemned  as  cumbrous  by  Vallancey,  Stew- 
art, Haliday,  Mac  Elligott,  and  others,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
hot  always  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts ; 
but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  observable  in  the  oldest 
fragments  of  Irish  composition  remaining  to  us,  as  will  appear  from 
the  specimens  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

OF  THE  VOWELS. 

Section  1. —  Of  the  Sounds  qfthe  Simple  Vowels. 

All  the  vowels  are  sometimes  long,  and  sometimes 
short  or  obscure.  In  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  they 
have  medial  or  diphthongal  sounds  between  long  and 
short,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  or  at  least, 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  Irish  grammarians.  These 
diphthongal  sounds,  not  being  strictly  analogical,  shall 
not  be  introduced  into  the  text  of  this  Grammar,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
lest  they  should  perplex  the  learner ;  but  they  shall  be 
carefully  described  in  the  notes,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Munster  pronunciation  of  the  language. 

A  long  vowel  is  generally  marked  by  an  acute  ac- 
cent, thus  :  báp,  death  ;  mfn,  smooth.  In  the  absence 
of  this  accent,  it  is  understood  that  the  vowel  is  short, 
as  bap,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  min,  meal. 

In  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  the  accent  is  ge- 
nerally on  the  first  syllable,  or  root  of  the  word,  whether 
it  be  long  or  short,  as  plcmuijre,  saved;  coppopóa, 
corporeal. — See  the  Prosody,  Chap.  I.,  Sect.  1. 

There  are  no  quiescent  final  vowels  in  this  language, 
as  in  the  English  or  French  ;  for  although  the  final  e  in 
the  words  buióe,  yellow,  cpome,  a  heart,  and  such 
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like,  as  pronounced  at  present,  is  nearly  quiescent,  and 
looks  as  if  it  were  merely  intended,  like  the  final  e  in 
English,  to  render  the  preceding  vowel  long,  still  we 
know  from  the  oldest  specimens  of  Irish  poetry  re- 
maining, that  the  final  e  in  such  words  was  distinctly 
uttered  and  accounted  a  syllable. 

The  obscure  sounds  of  the  vowels  prevail  after  the 
accented  syllables,  or  when  they  are  final  in  pollysyl- 
lables,  as  mópóa,  majestic ;  rijjeapna,  a  lord. 

In  this  situation  the  vowels  have  so  transient  and  indistinct  a 
pronunciation  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  broad  or  slender 
vowel  from  another,  and  hence  in  ancient  manuscripts  we  find 
vowels  substituted  for  each  other  ad  libitum,  as  plcmuigce,  saved, 
is  written  plcmaijée,  plcmoijre,  and  plánuijéi ;  where  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  long  accented  á  cannot  be  changed,  but  the  ob- 
scure vowels  are  changed  ad  libitum,  because  the  ear  could  not 
possibly  distinguish  the  sound  of  one  from  that  of  the  other. 
Walker,  in  his  observations  on  the  irregular  and  unaccented  sounds 
of  the  English  vowels,  has  a  remark  somewhat  similar  to  this. 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  the  accent  be  kept  strongly  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word  tolerable,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  we  find  scarcely  any 
distinguishable  difference  to  the  ear,  if  we  substitute  u  or  o  instead 
of  a,  in  the  penultimate  syllable ;  thus,  tolerable,  toleroble,  and 
tolerable,  are  exactly  the  same  word  to  the  ear,  if  pronounced 
without  premeditation  or  transposing  the  accent  for  the  real  purpose 
of  distinction,"  &c. 

However,  in  writing  plánuijre,  and  such  other  words  as  present 
many  indistinct  vowels,  a  fixed  orthography  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  form  of  the  word  to  be  adopted  should  be  decided  upon  by 
observing  the  root  and  proper  grammatical  inflections  or  branches 
springing  from  it ;  thus,  from  the  root  plán,  safe,  is  formed  plan- 
úgaó,  salvation,  and  the  u  in  this  form  should  be  retained  in  the 
passive  participle  plánuigce,  and  in  all  other  derivatives  springing 
from  it,  as  plámngceoip,  a  saviour ;  planuijceae,  sanative. 
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Such  as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  MSS. 
should  be  informed  that  u  before  p  may  be  written  crop,  ep,  or  ip> 
as  upnaijre,  prayers,  which  may  be  written  aupnaijre,  epnaijce, 
or  ipnijre ;  upoani,  a  scarcity,  cropoam,  epoam,  ipoam. — See  the 
remarks  on  the  diphthong  cm.  # 

According  to  a  principle  of  the  language  no  number 
of  vowels  meeting  in  a  word  forms  more  than  one  syl- 
lable ;  and  therefore  when  many  vowels  come  together 
an  adventitious  6  or  5  is  often  thrown  in  between 
them  to  make  a  second  syllable,  and  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  a  hyphen  or  a  diaeresis;  as  Do  beocnb,  to  the 
living,  may  be  written  Oo  beoóaib ;  cnep,  the  air  or  sky, 
may  be  written  aióép* ;  but  in  ancient  manuscripts  these 
adventitious  consonants  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used,  and 
we  sometimes  find  four  or  five  vowels  together  without 
any  consonant  intervening,  as  aieoip,  of  the  air; 
cnéupóa,  ccnuip,  melodious5. 

In  modern  Irish  orthography  no  vowels  are  doubled  in  the  same 
syllable,  like  ee  or  00  in  English ;  but  in  the  ancient  manuscripts 
all  long  vowels  are  found  doubled,  as  oee, gods;  laa,  a  day;  moo, 
greater,  as  "  00  pála  laa  nemo  mip  am  oenap,  I  happened  to  be 
one  day  alone." — Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  34  *  "  TTI00  a  eineach 
oloap  bic,  his  bounty  is  greater  than  the  world." — Id.  p.  52.  This 
doubling  of  the  vowels,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
pronunciation. 

In  reading  Irish,  all  consonants,  whether  primary 
or  aspirated,  must  be  pronounced  according  to  their  re- 
spective powers,  as  they  shall  presently  be  described, 
except  such  as  are  eclipsed,  as  pointed  Out  in  the  table 

•See  the  copy  of  Keating's    brary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
History  of  Ireland,  by  John  Mac    p.  127,  line  36. 
Torna  O'Mulconry,  in  the  Li-       b  Book  of  Fermoy. 
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of  eclipsis,  and  also  the  aspirated  p,  which  is  quiescent 
in  every  situation,  and  the  aspirated  6  and  5  in  the 
middle  of  words  which  are  not  compounds.  It  should  be 
also  remarked,  that  the  aspirated  t  is  but  very  faintly 
pronounced  in  the  end  of  words,  as  plcnr,  a  chieftain ; 
bpeir,  a  sentence. 

Table  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Vowels. 

a. 

1.  Q  when  long,  sounds  like  a  in  the  English  words 
call,  fall,  as  Ian,  full ;  apt),  high. 

In  Meath  and  Ulster  a  long  is  pronounced  like  a  in  the  English 
words  mar,  father,  as  these  words  are  pronounced  by  Walker,  and 
this  is  also  the  prevailing  long  sound  of  this  vowel  throughout  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  its  true  original 
sound.  O'Molloy  describes  the  long  sound  of  this  vowel  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Hanc  autem  A  efferes  cum  Latinis  large,  ore  scilicet  de- 
ducto,  flatu  valentulo,  suspensa  modicé  lingua,  et  dentibus  inuicem 
non  tangentibus,  ut  amaoán,  latine  stultus" — Grammatica  La- 
tino-Hibernica,  Jiomce,  1677,  p.  8. 

2.  Q  short,  like  a  in  the  English  word  fat,  as  anam, 
a  soul;  jlap,  greenc.  In  the  end  of  a  word  it  is 
pronounced  very  obscurely,  like  a  in  the  English  word 
tolerable,  as  céapra,  crucified  or  tormented ;  Oéanca, 
done ;  mópóa,  majesticd. 

c  In  some  of  the  southern  tute  o  and  u  for  it  ad  libitum,  as 

counties  a  is  pronounced  in  this  UUcu  for  Ullca,  the  Ultonians; 

situation  like  a  in.  the  English  oéanro  for  oeanca,  done,  but 

word  what,  as  cape,  thirst ;  gap-  this  should  not  be  permitted,  as 


d  As  has  been  already  remarked, 
when  a  has  this  obscure  sound, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  substi- 


ca,  acute. 


fixed. 


it  would  prevent  the  orthography 
of  the  language  from  becoming 
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3.  Gó  and  a£,  when  immediately  followed  by  a  broad 
vowel,  or  by  the  consonants  I,  m,  n,  p,  c,  5,  are  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  word  eye,  or  the  German  ei 
in  wein,  as  aóapc,  a  horn ;  aólacaó,  burial ;  aópaó, 
adoration ;  Caóg,  a  man's  name. 

This  rule  holds  good  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
but  it  must  be  varied  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  north  and  west 
In  Connaught  a©  and  ag,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  have  the  sound 
laid  down  in  the  text,  but  when  followed  by  I,  m,  n,  p  they  are 
pronounced  like  a  long  (1),  as  aopao,  adoration;  aolacoo,  burial ; 
aomao,  timber,  which  words  are  pronounced  as  if  written  6pao, 
álacaó,  ámao.  In  the  north  of  Ulster  ao  and  05,  followed  by  a 
vowel,  or  by  the  consonants  c,  5,  have  a  strange  sound,  not  unlike 
ueeu  closely  and  rapidly  pronounced ;  but  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Ulster,  and  in  Meath,  they  are  pronounced  somewhat  like  ay  in 
the  English  word  mayor ,  as  paóapc,  sight ;  aóapc,  a  horn ;  Caóg, 
a  man's  name,  which  words  are  pronounced  in  the  north  of  Ulster 
nearly  as  if  written  paoióeapc,  aoióeapc,  Caoioecrg ;  but  in  the 
south  of  Ulster  and  in  Meath,  as  if  written  noóóapc,  aéóapc, 
Caeóag.  Throughout  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  this  combination 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  and  Dr.  Stewart 
says  that  "  the  sound  has  none  like  it  in  English."  It  would  be 
now  difficult  to  strike  a  medium  between  those  various  pronun- 
ciations, and  point  out  what  was  the  true  original  sound  of  this 
combination,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  originally  pro* 
nounced  6  long,  as  it  is  in  some  instances  in  Connaught  at  pre- 
sent 

4.  Gó  in  the  end  of  words  is  pronounced  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  like  a  in  the  English  word  general; 
as  bualaó, striking;  tjécmaó,  doing ;  glacao,  receiving; 
peacaó,  sin. 

This  rule  holds  good  in  all  monosyllabic  words  throughout 
Ireland ;  but  in  dissyllables  and  polysyllables  ao,  in  this  situation,  is 

C 
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pronounced  like  oo  nasal  throughout  Connaught  and  Ulster.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  a  sound  of  aó,  but  more  properly  of 
am,  which  is  the  dialectic  termination  of  most  verbal  nouns  in 
Connaught  and  Ulster.  For  example,  the  word  oéanaó,  doing,  is 
pronounced  in  Connaught  as  if  it  were  written  oiojnarii ;  but  this 
should  not  be  considered  the  pronunciation  of  the  form  oéanaó, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  of  ofngncmi,  which  is 
a  form  of  this  verbal  noun  found  in  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Some 
Irish  grammarians,  who  had  but  a  local  knowledge  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language,  not  considering  the  dialectical  variations  of 
words,  have  given  very  odd  sounds  to  some  of  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, such  as  that  of  oo  to  the  cm  in  question,  and  that  of  Í  to  é, 
which  leads  to  much  confusion  and  inaccuracy ;  for  it  is  in  reality 
making  a  local  peculiarity,  or  barbarism,  the  standard  of  a  general 
principle  of  the  language. 

The  original  pronunciation  of  aó  and  ag  was  in  all  probability 
like  agh  guttural,  which  is  still  partially  preserved  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  as  in 
'peaó,  it  is ;  cpuinneajaó,  a  gathering,  Sec. 

5.  Q,  when  coming  before  the  consonant  m,  or  the 
double  consonants  II,  nn,  njj,  in  monosyllabic  words,  and 
before  nc,  nc  in  dissyllables,  is  pronounced  in  the  south- 
era  half  of  Ireland  like  the  German  au,  or  nearly  like  ow, 
in  the  English  word  how,  as  am,  time;  ball,  a  member; 
pann,  weak;  mang,  a  bag;  neancoj,  nettles ;  pepean- 
ccm,  a  tune.  But  in  the  province  of  Ulster  the  a  has  its 
regular  analogical  short  sound  (2)  in  these  situations0. 

6.  Q  before  b  is  pronounced  in  the  southern  half 

c  See  the  Prosody.    In  some  unknown  in  Ulster  and  in  thé 

parts  of  Connaught  a  before  11,  southern  half  of  Ireland,  and  not 

m,  and  nn,  has  its  natural  long  general  even  in  Connaught  ;  it 

sound;  as  am,  time,  pronounced  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 

6m ;  oall,  a  blind  man,  pro-  local  peculiarity. 
Bounced  oall;  but  this  sound  is 
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of  Ireland  like  ou  in  the  English  word  ounce,  as  abcnnn, 
a  river ;  cabcupc,  giving ;  labaipc,  speaking. 

In  the  County  of  Kerry  a,  in  this  situation,  has  the  regular 
diphthongal  sound  of  a  (5).  But  in  Ulster  it  has  the  sound  of  o 
long,  as  aBamn,  a  river ;  jgabul,  a  fork ;  jaba,  a  smith ;  gabap,  a 
goat,  pronounced  in  Ulster  at  present  as  if  written  óbainn,  ^óbal, 
jóba,  jóbon. 

e. 

1.  6  long  sounds  like  the  Greek  fjro^  or  like  e  long 
in  the  French,  and  all  languages  except  the  English,  as 
pé,  time ;  pé,  six ;  mé,  I. 

In  English  e  long  has  evidently  lost  its  original  sound,  it  being 
now  pronounced  ee,  like  i  long  in  all  ancient,  and  most  modern 
languages ;  but  e  short  still  retains  its  original  sound,  as  in  other 
languages.  £  still  keeps  its  ancient  long  sound  in  a  few  words,  as 
where,  there,  ere,  &c,  in  which  words  it  exactly  corresponds 
with  e  long  in  Irish.  O'Molloy,  in  pointing  out  the  primitive 
character  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
thus  exclaims :  "  Sistunt  ergo  Patrum,  veterumque  vestigijs,  nec 
cum  nouatoribus  in  vicinio  mutant  religionem  Hiberni." — Gratn» 
matica  Latino- Hibern ica ,  p.  46. 

2.  6  short  is  pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  word 
met,  as  ouine,  a  man  ;  buile,  madness. 

In  the  modern  Irish  orthography  the  vowel  e  never  appears 
alone  in  the  body  of  a  word  or  syllable,  but  is  always  accompanied 
by  other  vowels  ;  but  in  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  it  is  often 
written  singly,  as  pép,  grass ;  pep,  a  man ;  ben,  a  woman,  for  the 
modern  péap,  peap,  bean  ;  also  ppépe,  of  the  firmament,  for  the 
modern  ppéipe. — See  notes  under  the  diphthongs  ea  and  ei.  In 
the  ancient  manuscripts  iu  is  frequently  used  for  the  final  e  short 
of  the  moderns,  as  "  moo  ocup  aipoiu  oloap  cec  pep,"  for  the 
modern  "  vnó  ajup  áipoe  má  jac  peap." — Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
p.  64.  "  Q  n-oul  ucnc-piu"  for  "a  n-oul  uaic-pe." — Id.,  p.  68t 
"  eipm"  for  44  eipe.'Wá,  p.  110. 
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l. 

1.  1  long  sounds  like  i  long  in  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  except  the  English,  and  like  the 
usual  long  sound  of  the  English  e,  or  ee,  as  laid  down  by 
Walker,  as  min,  smooth  or  fine ;  pi,  a  king*. 

2.  1  short,  like  i  in  the  English  word  mill,  as  miU 
honey  ;  mm,  meal ;  bile,  an  old  tree. 

Before  U  and  If  the  short  i  of  the  other  provinces  is  pronounced 
like  ei,  very  slender,  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  south- 
west like  Í  long,  as  milpe,  sweeter ;  mill,  spoil ;  f!^>  return;  cill, 
a  church.  Neither  of  these  sounds,  however,  can  be  considered 
analogical,  though  the  former  seems  of  considerable  antiquity  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  was  highly  prized  by  the  poets  for  the 
sonorous  jingles  which  it  produced  in  their  rhymes.  It  is  made  up 
of  S-ee,  not  of  á-ee,  like  the  English  i  long. 

O. 

1.  O  long,  like  o  in  the  English  word  more,  as 
mop,  great ;  op,  gold. 

Throughout  Meath,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ulster,  o  long 
is  pronounced  like  a  in  hall,  as  61,  drink,  pronounced  all;  o 
short  exactly  corresponds  with  it,  and  is  pronounced  like  o  in  the 
English  lot,  sot ;  but  this  must  be  regarded  a  great  corruption. 

2.  O  short9  always  like  o  in  the  English  words 
mother,  brother other 9  as  copp,  a  body ;  olc,  evilc. 

d  The  general  long  sound  of  i  sound  of  the  vowel  o,  as  has  *been 

in  English  is  not  that  of  a  simple  stated  by  all  scientific  writers  on 

vowel,  but  that  of  a  perfect  organic  sounds.    The  general 

diphthong ;  but  in  some  few  short  sound  of  o  in  English  is 

words  it  has  the  pure  sound  of  a  the  natural  short  sound  of  a  long 

simple  vowel,  as  in  machine,  &c  and  broad,  as  in  hatt,  all,  &c. 

•  This  is  the  natural  short 
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In  monosyllables  closed  by  the  consonants  U,  m,  nn,  and  in  dis- 
syllables, when  it  is  followed  by  5,  or  6,  the  vowel  o  is  pronounced 
in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  like  ou  in  the  English  word  ounce, 
as  poll,  a  hole;  cpom,  stooped;  lorn,  bare;  ponn,  desire;  co£a, 
selection ;  po$a,  choice.  These  sounds  were  highly  prized  by  the 
southern  poets  for  their  musical  tone,  although  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  and  west  of  Ireland  considered  them  unnatural  and  bar- 
baric. They  are  well  exemplified  in  the  following  rhymes : 
44  Cá  copann  conn  a*  bojpao  Hawk  coip 
CPp  é  jan  ím,  5cm  meaóg,  jan  Bláéaig." 

JPilliam  English. 
44  6a  caol  a  com,  a  cpaoB-polc  cpom 
Qg  ceacc  go  bonn  14 1  na  rpeacaiB." 

John  Claragh  Mac  Donnell. 
44  t)ac  an  loca  rfp  30pm  na  o-conn 
Q5  ceacc  30  colgac,  copannac,  cpom." 

Brian  Merriman. 

In  Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Heath  o,  in  these  situations,  has  its 
short  sound,  except  before  6  and  5,  where  it  is  made  long,  as 
foglaim,  learning. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  Munster  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  Irish 
language  consists  in  the  diphthongal  sounds  of  the  vowels  here 
pointed  out  The  Ulster  and  Connaught  pronunciation  is  generally, 
and  particularly  in  this  instance,  more  analogical  and  correct,  but 
the  Munster  dialect  is  more  sonorous  and  musical.  The  natives  of 
the  different  provinces,  however,  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
of  the  different  modes  of  pronunciation,  each  claiming  his  own  to 
be  the  most  mellifluous  and  the  purest. — See  Preface. 

U. 

1.  U  long,  like  u  in  rule',  as  6p,  fresh ;  c61,  the 
back. 

f  The  usual  sound  of  u  in  vowel,  as  it  begins  with  the  con- 
English  is  not  that  of  a  simple    sonantal  sound  ofy. 
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2.  U  shorty  like  u  in  full*  bull,  as  ucc,  the  breast ; 
up  pa,  a  prop. 

This  is  the  natural  short  sound  of  w,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  English  scholar  to  remember  here  that  the  general  short 
sound  of  u  in  English,  as  heard  in  tub,  current,  is  really  that  of  o 
short.  In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  au  is  often  written  for  the 
simple  u  of  the  moderns,  as  auppa  for  uppa,  a  jamb  or  prop ;  ctu- 
oacc  for  úóacc,  a  will  or  testament ;  aupoam  for  upoam,  a  portico. 


Section  2. — Of  the  Sounds  of  the  Diphthongs. 

There  are  thirteen  diphthongs  in  the  modern  Irish 
language,  ae,  ai,  ao;  ea,  ei,  eo,  eu ;  ía,  10,  iu  ;  oi ;  ua,ui. 
Of  these  ae,  ao,  eu,  ía,  ua,  and  most  generally,  eo  are 
long:  the  others  are  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short.  Their  sounds  will  be  more  particularly  described 
in  the  following  Table : 

Table  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Diphthongs. 

ae. 

Qe  is  always  long,  and  sounds  like  ae  in  Latin,  as 
pronounced  by  the  continental  nations,  and  like  ay  in 
the  English  word  mayor,  as  aep,  the  air,  the  sky;  lae, 
of  a  day  ;  pae,  the  moon. 

This  diphthong  is  very  seldom  used  in  modern  Irish  orthogra- 
phy, and  Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  no  ancient  manuscript  authorities 
to  refer  to,  seems  to  doubt  (Grammar,  p.  5)  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  Gaelic  at  all ;  but  he  is  clearly  in  error,  as  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  modern  ao 
(which  see).    O'Molloy,  in  1677,  describes  its  sound  as  follows: 
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"Secunda  biuocalis  ae  effertur  sicut  á  priscis  olim  Latinis,  in 
Musce,  etepéj  et  simiiibus,  largius  nempé  quám  si  scriberentur  cum 
e  8Ímplici,  vt  ael,  latiné  calx." — Grammatica  Latino-Hibernica, 
pp.  48,  49. 

ai. 

1.  Qi,  with  the  accent  on  a,  sounds  like  a  long  and 
l  very  short,  as  yccul,  a  shadow ;  cam,  a  tribute. 

The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  varied  iu  the  provinces,  accord- 
ingly as  they  pronounce  the  long  á  broad  or  slender. 

2.  Qi  short,  like  a  in  art,  ai  in  plaid,  or  ai  in  the 
French  word  travailler,  as  baile,  a  town ;  cailleac,  a 
hag. 

This  is  the  ancient  and  most  analogical  sound  of  this  diphthong 
when  short,  and  it  now  prevails  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland ;  yet  in  Ulster  it  is  invariably  pronounced  like  e  short,  as 
Qileach,  the  name  of  a  place ;  aiplinj,  a  dream,  pronounced  ellagh, 
eshling.  The  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  who  was  a  native  of  Meath,  and  had 
no  general  knowledge  of  the  provincial  variations  of  pronunciation, 
marks  ai  short  as  pronounced  like  i  in  the  English  word  king,  as 
cungeal,  an  angel ;  and  it  is  true  that  it  has  this  sound  in  some  parts 
of  Meath,  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  very  corrupt  sound  of  this 
diphthong,  which  is  confined  to  a  narrow  district.  Throughout 
Leath  Mhogha,  or  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  this  diphthong, 
when  it  comes  before  U,  m,  nn,  ó,  £,  is  pronounced  aee>  but  some- 
what broader  than  the  English  i  long,  as  cull,  a  cliff;  aimpip, 
time;  pnaiom,  a  knot;  mcnjoecm,  a  virgin;  caióbpe,  pride,  osten- 
tation ;  pcnobpeap,  wealth.  The  Munster  poets  of  the  last  century 
delighted  in  jingles  formed  by  this  sound,  as 

"  O  ccnóbpij  mé  an  paióbpeap  ba  jpeiónije  le  péacain." 

Donnell  Mac  Kennedy  O'Brien. 

In  Connaught,  Ulster,  and  Meath,  this  diphthong  is  short  in 
these  situations,  except  before  o  and  £,  when  it  sounds  in  Con- 
naught  as  in  Munster,  but  in  Ulster  and  Meath  like  ai  in  the 
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English  word  main.  It  should  be  also  observed  here  that  the  word 
pnaiom,  a  knot,  which  is  properly  pronounced  snime  in  many  parts 
of  Minister,  is  also  pronounced  in  the  south  of  Leinster,  and  several 
parts  of  Munster  also,  as  if  written  pnaoim. 

In  the  preposition  cup,  upon,  and  a  few  other  words,  this  diph- 
thong is  pronounced  like  e  in  err,  but  the  antiquity  of  this  pronun- 
ciation is  doubtful,  as  that  preposition,  in  its  simple  form,  is  almost 
invariably  written  ap  or  pop  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

ao. 

do  is  pronounced  in  the  south  of  Ireland  like  ay  in 
the  English  word  mayor,  but  in  Connaught,  somewhat 
like  uee  in  the  English  word  queen,  as  maop,  a  steward; 
t>aop,  dear. 

This  diphthong  is  used  in  all  printed  Irish  books,  and  is  found 
in  manuscripts  of  some  antiquity,  say  four  centuries ;  but  it  never 
appears  in  the  ancient  Irish  sepulchral  inscriptions,  nor  in  the  ear- 
lier Irish  manuscripts,  as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Liber  Hymno- 
rum,  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  &c,  but  instead 
of  it  ae  or  oe  are  always  used ;  for  which  reason  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  anciently  pronounced  as  ae  was  among  the  ancient 
Latins.  It  still  retains  this  ancient  sound  all  over  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland,  In  Connaught  it  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  ea 
in  the  English  word  steal,  but  broader,  and  with  something  of  a 
diphthongal  sound,  not  unlike  uee  in  queen.  In  Ulster  and  Heath 
it  has  a  very  odd  sound,  which  may  be  represented  by  úeéú>  closely 
and  rapidly  pronounced8. 

This  diphthong  was  evidently  introduced  into  Irish  orthography 
to  facilitate  the  adherence  to  the  rule  of  Broad  nrith  a  Broad,  &c, 


*  (VMolloy  described  the  sound 
of  this  diphthong  as  follows,  in 
1677,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive which  of  the  sounds  here 
laid  down  he  intends :  "  Go  ef- 
fertur  lato  mollique  sono,  ore 


videlicet  modice  aperto,  pug- 
nante  parce  halitu  cum  superiori 
palato,  reliquÍ8  omninó  immotis, 
vt  Cfooh,  quod  proprium  est  no- 
men  trot',  tametsi  idem  signifieet 
quod  Latiné,  ignis." 
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because  ae,  the  diphthong  which  the  ancients  employed  in  its  place, 
always  gave  the  consonant  which  followed  it  a  broad  sound,  and  in 
the  increments  of  words  in  which  it  occurred,  broad  vowels  were 
always  added,  as  r<iep,  paepa,  where  there  would  be  an  evident 
breach  of  the  rule  alluded  to.  Hence,  when  this  great  canon  of 
Irish  orthography  began  to  be  more  strictly  adhered  to  than  it  had 
been  by  the  ancients,  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  e  into  o,  and 
write  paop,  paopa,  which  fulfils  the  rule. 

au. 

Qu  is  never  used  in  the  modern  orthography,  al- 
though frequently  found  in  ancient  manuscripts.  Its 
pronunciation  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  often  found  in 
words  now  written  with  a  u  short,  as  aupcop  for  up- 
cup,  a  shoth ;  aupoam  for  upt>om,  a  porch1 ;  lauljac 
for  luljac,  or  loiljeac,  a  milch  cowJ ;  autjpepca  for 
eaopeapc,  or  ioobapck,  an  offering;  Qulell  Qulom 
for  Olioll  Olum',a  man's  name;  Ctugame  forUsaine, 
a  man's  name™. — See  u  long. 

ea. 

1.  6a  long,  exactly  like  ea  in  the  English  words 
bear,  swear,  tear,  great,  as  jjeap,  sharp ;  péap,  grass. 

The  sound  which  ea  represents  in  these  words  is  the  original 
and  correct  sound  of  that  English  diphthong,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  speaking  English  by  the  uneducated  classes  in  Ireland,  where  it 
had  been  introduced  before  the  present  affected  change  of  its  sound 
to  ee  took  place  in  England.    In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  Irish 


b  MS.  Trin.  College,  Dublin, 
H.  2.  18.  foL  25. 
1  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  245,  a. 
J  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  cli- 


k  MS.  Trin.  College,  Dublin, 
H.  3.  18.  p.  361. 

1  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  lTloj 
Gime. 

m  Ibid,  voce  8anb. 
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diphthong  éa  long  is  sometimes  very  corruptly  pronounced  ee-a, 
somewhat,  but  not  exactly  like  ea  in  the  English  word  fear  ;  but 
this  pronunciation,  which  never  prevailed  in  any  part  of  Connaught, 
Meath,  or  Ulster,  cannot  be  considered  analogical,  nor  is  it  to  be 
approved  of;  and  it  is  curious  that  while  the  natives  of  Munster 
use  it  in  common  conversation,  they  always  reject  it  in  repeating 
poems,  songs,  and  prayers. 

2.  6a  shorty  like  ea  in  the  English  words  heart, 
hearth,  hearken,  as  uieap,  respect ;  oeap,  handsome. 

lo  short  is  often  used  for  ea  short  by  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  ancient  manuscripts  a  single  e,  or  the  character  f, 
(which  is  only  an  elongated  e),  is  always  written  instead  of  this 
diphthong  whether  short  or  long,  as  mep,  or  mfp,  for  méap,  finger; 
pep,  or  Ffp,  for  Féap,  grass;  mep,  or  mfp,  for  mecm,  swift;  oep,  or 
off,  for  oeap,  handsome ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  the  counties  of  Mo- 
naghan  and  Louth,  and  other  parts  of  Ulster,  this  diphthong,  when 
short,  is  pronounced  like  a  single  e  ;  thus,  the  above  words  are  pro- 
nounced rocr,  desy  not  mar,  das,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Some  Irish  scholars  have  thought  that  the  character  f,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Irish  manuscripts,  is  a  contraction  for  ea, 
but  it  can  be  proved  that  it  stands  for  a  simple  e,  as  it  is  used  to 
represent  the  Latin  e  in  very  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels See  some  curious  observations  on  this  subject  by  Richard 

Mac  Elligott  of  Limerick,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Dublin,  p.  26.  From  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  words 
in  which  this  character  is  introduced  in  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  ancients  pronounced  the  consonant 
preceding  it  with  a  slender  sound,  and  that  following  it  with  a 
broad  sound ;  and  hence  after  the  establishment  of  the  great  Gaelic 
orthographical  canon  of  "  Broad  with  a  Broad,"  &c,  an  a  was 
thrust  in  between  the  e  and  the  following  consonant,  to  mark  its 
broad  sound  with  more  certainty,  as  FeaP»  a  man,  for  Fep ;  cecme, 
just,  for  cepe. 

Some  have  thought  that  it  would  improve  the  modern  Irish  or- 
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thography  to  introduce  the  diphthong  eu  for  ecr,  when  long,  as 
then  ea  would  he  always  short  and  eu  always  long ;  for  example, 
for  F^ap,  grass,  to  write  peup.  O'Molloy,  in  his  Irish  Catechism, 
and  Duald  Mac  Firhis,  in  his  Genealogical  Book,  have  adhered  to 
this  distinction11. 

In  Mun8ter  and  south  Leinster  eu  in  monosyllables  ending  in 
11,  m,  nn,  and  ng,  is  pronounced  like  the  German  au  (aoo),  as 
peall,  treachery ;  learn,  with  me ;  jleann,  a  valley ;  peanj,  slender; 
hut  in  dissyllables,  formed  in  the  course  of  grammatical  inflection 
from  these  monosyllables,  it  is  pronounced  short,  as  pe alien  m,  I 
deceive ;  peanjan,  a  pismire ;  un  gleanna,  of  the  valley ;  except 
when  a  consonant  follows,  as  meallca,  deceived ;  jlecmnca,  valleys  ; 
ceannca,  a  press,  a  support ;  neonncój,  nettles ;  jeallca,  promised. 
These  sounds,  which  the  natives  of  Connaught,  Meath,  and  Ulster 
abhor,  are  exemplified  in  the  following  rhymes : 

44  Q  h-aolcopp  peanj,  a  péió  cpoB  leabaip, 
CT  caol-rpoig  ceann,  a  oéao,  'p  a  mailije." 

John  Mac  Donnelly  surnamed  Clarach. 

44  Do  rpéij  mé,  ip  peap,  mo  £peann, 
Cá  an  cléip  a  n-aipio  learn, 
Ip  baoc  mo  fceapc,  ip  paon  mo  neapc, 
Do  claon*  p  do  pcaip  mo  iheabaip." 

Andrew  Magrath. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  for  the  information  of  such 
learners  as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Irish  wri- 
tings, that  ea  preceding  p  is  often  changed  to  au  in  old  manuscripts, 
as  aupoalca  for  eapoalca,  certain ;  aupoam  for  eapoaih,  a  porch, 
an  apartment;  and  that  these  words  are  also  found  written  with  a 
u,  as  upoaloa,  upoam.  Also  that  the  ancients  wrote  iu  short  for 
the  ea  short  of  the  moderns,  as  44  mopra  caca  maiciupa"  for 

n  Some  Irish  grammarians  Connaught,  and  obtains  in  so  few 
have  marked  another  sound  of  words  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
ea,  like  ee  in  meek,  as  in  oéan,  sidered  a  sound  of  ea,  but  a  pro- 
do,  or  make  ;  but  this  is  very  vincial  substitution  of  to  for  that 
corrupt,  and  confined  to  lower  diphthong. 
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"  mópra  jaca  maiceara."— Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  100.  "  F*r 
cap  plairiupa,"  for  «*  peapcap  plaireapa." — Id.  p.  122. 

3.  6a,  with  the  accent  on  a,  sounds  like  a  in  the 

English  word  father,  as  peápp,  better ;  Jjeapp,  short ; 

peápnój,  the  alder  tree. 

There  are  very  few  words  in  the  language  in  which  this  sound 
obtains,  and  even  in  these  it  is  not  generally  adhered  to  throughout 
Ulster.  It  should  be  also  remarked  that  the  a  is  seldom  written 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  peppoe  is  written  for  the  modern 
peóppoe;  pepnoj  for  peápnój,  &c. 

ei. 

1.  Gi  long,  like  ei  in  feign,  reign,  as  leini,  a  leap; 
céini,  a  step. 

2.  Gi  short,  like  e  in  ferry,  as  beip,  bring ;  oeip, 
says ;  geip,  tallow. 

In  Munster  and  south  Leinster  ei,  in  monosyllables  ending  in 
Dg,  11,  m,  óm,  nn,  o,  and  j,  and  in  dissyllables,  when  it  is  followed 
by  ó,  j,  or  m,  is  generally  pronounced  like  i  long  and  slender  in 
English,  or  the  German  ei,  as  peill,  of  treachery  (gen.  of  peall); 
ceill,  a  church ;  gpeim>  a  bit  or  morsel ;  peióm,  use ;  but  in  Con- 
naught,  Meath,  and  Ulster  ei  in  these  situations  (excepting  only 
before  11)  is  pronounced  long,  like  ei  in  the  English  word  reign. 
The  Munster  pronunciation  of  ei  in  these  situations  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  rhymes : 

"  Choip  íTláije  na  mapr  ni  puil  me i Dip, 
O  claoióeaó  áp  5-ceap  a  5-ceill." 

John  O'Tuama. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  a  single  e  is  often  found  for  the  ei  of 
the  moderns,  as  reap  na  gpéne  for  reap  na  ^péme,  the  heat  of  the 
sun. — Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  34.  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  ge- 
nealogical manuscript,  and  Peter  Connell,  in  his  Irish  Dictionary, 
have,  in  many  instances,  rejected  the  diphthong  ei  and  written  a 
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single  e  in  its  place;  and  yet  Haliday,  who  professes  to  restore  the 
pure  ancient  orthography  of  the  language,  and  rejects  the  diph- 
thongs ao,  ea,  eu,  as  modern  and  corrupt,  retains  ei  as  a  pure  an- 
cient diphthong ;  for  which  he  certainly  has  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Lecan  and  other  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity. 

eo. 

1.  Go  long,  like  oa  in  shoal,  as  peol,  a  sail ;  ceol, 
music ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conso- 
nant preceding  this  is  always  slender,  so  that  the  e  has 
its  use. 

In  Meath,  Louth,  and  Ulster,  this  diphthong,  when  long,  is 
pronounced  like  aw  in  shawl,  and  when  short  like  o  in  mock. 
This  arises  from  their  manner  of  pronouncing  o  long,  i.  e.  like  a  in 
caU. 

2.  Go  short,  like  u  in  just,  as  oeoc,  a  drink ; 
eoccnp,  a  key. 

As  this  short  sound  of  eo  is  found  only  in  seven  or  eight  words 
in  the  whole  language,  there  is  no  necessity  for  placing  an  accent 
over  the  o  when  the  diphthong  is  long,  for  the  learner  may  con- 
sider it  as  always  long.  The  words  in  which  it  is  short  are  the 
following:  oeoc,  a  drink;  eoccnp,  a  key;  Gocciió,  a  man's  name; 
eoca,  horses ;  neoc,  which  ;  reoc,  a  part ;  and  two  or  three  others 
now  obsolete. 

eu. 

€u,  always  like  éa  long,  as  meup,  a  finger;  rpeuo, 
a  flock. — See  Observations  on  ea. 

This  diphthong  is  used  by  some  modern  writers  for  éa  long,  or 
the  simple  e  long  of  the  ancient  manuscripts.  Thus  Duald  Mac 
Fhrbis  introduces  it  in  the  following  lines,  where  the  Book  of  Lecan 
has  a  single  e : 
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"  Dari  oo  puaip  jac  aicme, 
Copancac  cláip  Bopaipe, 
Oo  jab  50  h-6alpa  n-eunaij 
ólaó  o'á  eaccpa  n-uippseulatj." 

Thus  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  foL  83,  a  : 
"  t)ari  00  puaip  jac  aicmi, 
Copancac  claip  6opaipi, 
l)o  jab  co  h-Glpa  n-enaij, 
6lao  oa  echcpa  n-uippjelaij." 

ia. 

la  is  always  long,  like  ea  in  the  English  word  fear, 
as  piaP>  crooked,  warped ;  pial,  hospitable. 

la  long  is  in  a  few  words  pronounced  eea,  as  in  mian,  desire  j 
piaoam,  wild.  The  word  oiabal,  the  devil,  forms  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  sound  of  this  diphthong,  for  it  is  pronounced 
x>*-oml  in  the  north  and  Dial  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

IO. 

1.  lo  long,  like  1  long,  but  the  o  renders  the  con- 
sonant which  follows  it  broad,  as  pion,  wine ;  lion,  flax. 

2.  lo  short,  like  io  in  the  English  word  motion,  as 
cion,  affection ;  piop,  knowledge. 

In  the  ancient  manuscripts  a  single  1  is  written  for  this  diph- 
thong, whether  long  or  short,  as  pip  for  piop,  knowledge ;  pin  for 
pion,  wine ;  bipop  for  biolap,  water  cresses ;  ilap  for  íolap,  many; 
pmn  for  pionn,  fair.  The  o  was  inserted  to  render  the  broad  sound 
of  the  following  consonant  certain,  and  to  fulfil  the  rule  of  "  Broad 
with  a  Broad,"  &c.  Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Mac  Elligott  of  Limerick 
recommend  the  rejection  of  this  diphthong,  and  Haliday,  in  his 
Gaelic  Grammar,  has  actually  rejected  it,  as  being  modern  and 
corrupt.  It  is  indeed  very  true  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  reject  it 
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altogether  from  modern  Irish  orthography,  as  the  o  is  distinctly 
heard  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  will  be  observed  by  attending  to 
the  Munster  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  F10nn»  ^r  5 
mionn,  an  oath  ;  ioncó£aó,  turning.  The -following  distich  from 
an  elegy  by  James  O'Daly,  an  Irish  poet  of  Clare,  who  lived  in  the 
last  century,  will  shew  that  he  intended  the  o  in  the  word  ?\or\n, 
fair,  to  be  pronounced  somewhat  like  u  long : 

"  5a01^e  an  Báip  oo  fápuij  oalca  na  muse, 
Sajnaió,  peapóa,  páilceac,  peapaihail  pionn." 

Here  the  poet  makes  the  o  in  pionn,  form  a  kind  of  vowel 
rhyme  with  the  u  in  the  English  word  muse,  and  this  shews  that  a 
single  l  would  not  have  represented  its  sound  to  his  ears.  In  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland  also,  although  the  power  of  the  o  in  this 
diphthong  is  not  so  easily  observed,  still  it  has  fully  as  much  power 
as  the  o  in  the  English  diphthong  io  in  the  words  notion,  motion, 
million.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  although  the  sound  of  this  diph- 
thong may  have  been  at  first  correctly  represented  by  a  single  i, 
it  cannot  at  present,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be 
rejected  from  the  number  of  modern  Irish  diphthongs.  It  should 
be  here  remarked,  that  the  general  Munster  pronunciation  of  io 
short,  before  the  consonants  m,  nn,  11,  is  like  iu  long;  but  that  in 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  and  parte  of  Kilkenny,  it 
is  often  sounded  like  the  diphthong  ea  in  these  situations. — See  Ob- 
servations on  ea. 

1U. 

1.  lu  long,  like  ew  in  few,  as  piu,  worth,  which  is 
pronounced  like  the  English  word  few,  except  that  the 
Irish  p  is  somewhat  more  slender. 

2.  lu  short,  like  oo  in  good,  as  pliuc,  wet ;  ciuj, 
thick ;  but  the  number  of  words  in  which  it  has  this 
sound  is  very  small. 

Ol. 

1.  Oi  long  is  made  up  of  o  long  and  i  very  short, 
as  cóip,  just;  cóip,  pursuit. 
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2.  Oi  short  is  made  up  of  o  short  and  1  very  short, 

as  coil,  the  will. 

In  most  parts  of  Leath  Mhogha,  or  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
the  diphthong  01,  before  11,  m,  nn,  o,  and  5,  is  pronounced  like 
t  in  mile,  as  coill,  a  wood ;  poillpe,  light;  oigpe,  an  heir ;  poigtoe, 
or  poigne,  patience.  This  sound  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
verses  of  Irish  poets,  who  lived  in  Minister  in  the  last  century : 

"  O'éipcinn  leo  50  ooiriiin  'p  m  n-jleo, 
'S  mé  a  5-coillciB  ceo  50  ceolmap,  ceacc-Binru" 

Brian  Merriman. 

u  6a  jnár  mé  aj  piuBal  ap  ciuihaip  na  h-aBann, 
Qp  Bámpij  úip  Y  a'  opucc  50  cpom, 
Qnaice  na  5-coillceaó,  a  5-coim  an  c-pléiB, 
JJan  maipg,  jan  riioill,  ap  poillpe  an  lae." 

Idem. 

"  Cá  poijeaoa  le  poillpe  50  ooijpeac  am  caeB-pa." 

Donnell  *Mac  Kennedy  O'Brien. 

'*  O'éax;  an  poijne  óoimm  50m  ouiBe." 

O  Donohoe  of  Glenflesk0. 

But  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  in  the  south-west 
of  Clare,  it  is  generally  pronounced  in  these  situations  like  uee  in 
the  English  word  queen,  a  pronunciation  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
approved  of. 

In  Connaught  and  Ulster  this  diphthong,  coming  before  11,  m, 
and  nn,  has  its  analogical  short  sound  as  laid  down  in  the  text ; 
but  before  o  and  5,  it  is  varied,  being  pronounced  in  Connaught 
nearly  as  in  Munster,  and  in  Ulster  strangely,  somewhat  like  at  in 
the  English  word  straight,  as  poigioe,  patience,  pronounced  Faégio. 
In  Ulster  01  short  is  exactly  pronounced  like  their  ai  short  (see  the 
remarks  on  en),  as  Oileac,  the  name  of  a  place ;  oioe,  a  tutorp. 

0  In  his  Elegy  on  the  Chief  of  thography,  although  the  sound 

Ca8tlelishin.  which  it  represents  exists  in 

p  The  diphthong  ou  is  never  many  words  as  pronounced  in 

found  in  the  modern  Irish  or-  the  south,  as  in  poll,  a  hole; 
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3.  Of,  with  the  accent  on  i,  sounds  exactly  like  aoi, 
or  uee  in  the  English  word  queen,  as  an  oirjce,  the  night; 
coíóce,  ever;  cpoíóe,  a  heart;  pioijce,  chipped,  po- 
lished ;  but  the  words  in  which  this  sound  occurs  are 
very  few  in  number. 

UX 

Ua,  always  long,  like  óóá,  as  puap,  cold;  gual, 
coal. 

The  ancients  often  wrote  uo  and  ae  for  the  ua  of  the  moderns. 

UI. 

1.  Ui,  with  the  accent  on  u,  like  ú  long  and  i  very 
short,  as  cuil,  a  corner ;  póil,  an  eye ;  ouil,  desire. 

2.  Ui,  with  the  accent  on  i,  exactly  like  of,  or  uee 
in  queen,  as  buíóe,  yellow  ;  puijle,  sounds ;  guíóe,  a 
supplication  ;  but  this  sound  occurs  in  very  few  words. 

3.  Ui  short  is  made  up  of  u  short  and  i  very  short, 
as  puil,  blood ;  tjuille,  a  leaf;  buile,  madness;  cuile, 
a  flood. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  the  diphthongs  ai,  oi,  and  in,  when  short, 
are  interchanged  ad  libitum,  as  bpeiceamncnp,  bpeiceamnoip, 
bpetreaihnuip,  judgment*.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the 
ui  short  of  Ulster  and  Connaught  is  pronounced  like  uee  in  South 
Minister,  and  eye  in  North  Munster,  as  opuim,  which  is  pronounced 
drlm  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  is  pronounced  dreem  in  South 
Munster  and  drime  in  North  Munster,  and  in  a  few  parishes  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  adjoining  the  county  of  Clare. 

F05,  a  rush,  or  onset ;  but  it  is  aichne  a  poillpi  ocurah-aipoi," 
sometimes  found  in  ancient  ma-  for  "  ip  an  ip  m<5,"  &a,  Cor. 
nuscripta,  as  '*  if  ano  ip  mou  do    GHos$.,  voc*  Sampaá. 

E 
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Section  3. —  Of  the  Triphthongs. 

There  are  five  triphthongs,  viz.,  aoi,  eoi,  íai,  wi, 
and  oei,  ucu,  of  which  the  first  aoi  is  considered  modern 
and  corrupt,  and  oei  ancient  and  now  obsolete.  They 
are  formed  from  their  corresponding  diphthongs  by 
adding  1,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  inflections 
of  nouns.  They  differ  but  little  in  sound  from  their 
corresponding  diphthongs,  the  principal  difference  be- 
ing that  the  1,  which  closes  each  triphthong,  gives  the 
following  consonant  a  slender  sound. 

Table  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Triphthongs. 

aoi. 

Goi,  always  long,  nearly  like  uee  in  queen>  as  caom, 
keen,  mild  ;  maom,  wealth ;  aoiBneap,  happiness. 

Haliday,  in  his  Gaelic  Grammar,  and  O'Flanagan,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Tale  of  Deirdre,  have  rejected  the  triphthong  aoi  as  modern  and 
corrupt ;  and  it  is  true,  that  before  the  fourteenth  century  the  Irish 
writers  very  generally  wrote  ai,  01,  or  oei  in  its  place ;  but  though 
the  diphthong  af  or  of,  with  the  accent  on  i,  may  have  anciently 
represented  the  sound, — as  indeed  it  would  at  present  in  Munster, 
South  Leinster,  and  Connaught, — it  would  not  convey  the  compli- 
cated and  very  strange  sound  which  this  triphthong  represents  in 
Ulster  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  sound  which  may  be 
represented  by  the  English  vowels  ueeul  rapidly  and  closely  pro- 
nounced ;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  not  be  advisable  now  to  re- 
ject this  triphthong,  which  has  been  used  in  all  the  printed  Irish 
books,  and  all  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  last  three  centuries.  He 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient  manuscripts 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  will  never  meet  this  triphthong  in  them, 
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but  instead  of  it,  as  above  remarked,  generally  en,  and  sometimes 
01  and  oei. 

eoi. 

Goi,  always  long,  like  the  diphthong  eo,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  consonant  following  eo  is 
broad,  and  that  following  eoi  slender,  as  ceol,  music ; 
ceoil,  of  music. 

iai. 

len,  always  long,  and  sounds  like  ia,  excepting  that 
the  i  influences  the  sound  of  the  following  consonant, 
as  bpian,  Brian,  a  man's  name,  gen.  bpiain. 

1U1. 

lui,  always  long,  as  ciuw,  silent;  the  two  Ts  very 
short,  but  strongly  influencing  the  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OP  THE  CONSONANTS. 

Section  1. — Of  the  radical  Sounds  of  the  Consonants. 

The  simple  powers  of  the  consonants  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  English  consonants,  except 
ft,  n,  r,  which  are  much  thicker,  or  more  liquid,  than 
the  same  consonants  in  English. 
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In  the  modern  Irish  orthography  no  consonants  are 
written  double  except  I,  n,  and  p ;  but  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts  all  the  consonants  are  doubled  ad  libitum, 
particularly  p,  as  coppa,  feet,  for  the  modern  copa. 

Table  of  the  Sounds  of  the.  Consonants. 
6. 

b9  broad  and  slender,  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the 
English  6,  as  bápp,  top  ;  bmn,  melodious. 

C. 

1 .  C,  broad,  like  c,  in  coo/,  as  c6l,  the  back. 

2.  C,  slender,  like  h  in  king*  as  ciall,  sense.  The 
learner  should  know  that  the  Irish  c  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  k,  never  c  soft,  as  in  English  or  French. 

It  is  probable  that  c  was  pronounced  k  also  in  every  situation  by 
the  ancient  Latins,  for  the  Roman  c  was  evidently  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  k,  as  Caesar,  Cicero,  K«<r«p,  Kixip*.  O'Molloy's  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  curious  :  "  Imó  olim  apud  Latinos  litera  c  non 
solum  in  locum,  sed  in  sonum  litera  k  plané,  plenéque  substitue- 
batur:  nec  assertione  res  eget  Quia  enim  Gramma ticorum  vnquam 
aliter  tradidit  ante  heec  tempora  ?  Hoc  est,  nisi  quód  hodie  eo  ino- 
leuerit  vsus,  seu  potius  error ;  an  prauua,  anne  pertinax,  quia  non 
videat?  Latini  inquam  recentiores  duplicem  ei  sonum  dant;  alteram 
vt  debent;  alteram  ut  volunt.  Cum  vocalibus  namque  a,  o,  v,  vt 
cum  diphthongo  Au  naturalem  ei  relinquunt  sonum,  pronunciando 
corpus,  caput,  cubitus,  cauda :  Verum  praeposita  si  fuerit  voca- 
libus x,  i,  y,  et  diphthongis  m,  ce,  &c,  nouum  ipai  et  ante  seuo 
inauditum  dant  sonum,  quia  pronunciant  inde  syllabam  cum  pin- 
gui  et  molesto  quodam  sibilo ;  quern  dixeris  á  barbarísmo  forté 
deriuatum,  sic  sequentia,  et  consimilia  sibilantes  proferunt,  Cera, 
Cippus,  Cyrus,  coena,  ccenum;  Iaceo,  iacio,  Lucia,  cis,  kc, 
qualem  nunquam  litera  habuit  enunciationem."  —  tjframmatica 
Latino-Hibernica,  pp.  13,  14, 15. 
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1.  O,  broad,  as  ofm,  a  fort ;  oonn,  brown.  Before 
I  and  n  in  the  middle  of  words  it  is  quiescent,  as 
cot>la6,  sleep ;  céaona,  same ;  but  the  words  in  which 
it  is  so  sunk  are  very  few. 

The  Irish  d  has  never  such  a  hard  sound  as  the  English  a\  and 
although  Stewart  asserts,  that  in  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  d  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  d  in  done,  this  assertion  is  scarcely  credible. 
There  is  no  sound  in  the  English  language  exactly  like  it,  for  th  in 
the  word  though,  as  pronounced  by  the  English  people,  is  more 
sibilant  than  the  Irish  o  broad. 

In  ancient  writings  ct  or  re,  is  frequently  substituted  for  o,  as 
foe  for  fob,  length  ;  Cpionoicc  for  Cpionoio,  the  Trinity,  &c. ; 
puce  for  puD,  yon,  Vita  Moling. 

2.  Of  slender,  has  a  very  liquid  sound,  nearly  like 
d  in  dew,  duke,  radiant,  as  Ofleap,  loyal ;  Diet,  God; 
Déipc,  alms. 

Stewart  says,  that  d  slender  in  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  of  Scotland, 
is  pronounced  like  J  in  June,  Jen,  and  this  is  the  sound  which  it 
generally  has  in  Ulster  also,  but  it  must  be  considered  a  corruption. 
The  proper  sound  of  the  slender  Irish  o  which  prevails  in  Con- 
naught,  Munster,  and  South  Leinster,  is  not  so  sibilant  as  J,  nor 
so  bard  as  d  in  the  English  word  dew,  as  pronounced  by  Walker, 
but  an  English  speaker  may  form  its  sound  by  pronouncing  d  with 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth. 

In  the  Manx  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  London,  1767,  the  words 
beginning  with  o  slender  in  Irish  are  written  withj',  as  "  Dy  jig  dty 
reeriaght,"  i.  e.  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  for  "  Do  o-nj  oo  pfpiace." 
"  Dt'  aigney  dy  row  jeant,"  44  Thy  will  be  done,"  for  "  O'  aijneaó 
oo  noiB  oéane."  And  the  same  corrupt  orthography  will  be  found 
in  tome  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms  published  in  Irish,  in  English 
characters,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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F- 

p,  broad  and  slender,  sounds  exactly  like  /in  Eng- 
lish, as  peaP»  a  man »  F*°P» 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  this  consonant  is  prefixed  to  many  words 
which,  in  the  north  and  west,  begin  with  vowels,  as  piolap,  an 
eagle,  for  iolap;  puipeofc-,  a  lark,  for  uipeoj;  puinnpeos,  the  ash 
tree,  for  uinnpeox;,  or  umpeann;  pan,  stay,  for  cm,  and  many 
others.  Both  forms  are  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  but  it  is 
better  to  prefix  the  p,  as  it  often  renders  the  word  stronger  and  more 
distinct 

5- 

1.  <5>  broad,  like  g  in  gall,  as  gall,  a  foreigner; 
gopca,  famine. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  5  is  very  often  commuted  with 
c,  and  sometimes  written  cc,  as  Ccróc,  or  Caocc,  a  man's  name, 
for  Caój ;  ecla,  or  eccla,  for  eajla,  fear ;  puce  for  pug,  he 
brought,  Pit.  Moling.  O'Molloy's  remarks  on  this  letter  are  cu- 
rious, and  worth  inserting  here :  BU8e  relicta  naturae,  vt  jam 
dixi,  non  solum  apud  Hibernos,  verum  etiam  apud  Germanos, 
atque  Latinos,  praesertim  priscos,  vi  et  sono,  &  consona  c  parum 
abit.  Vnde  Terentius  ille  Scaurus  ait,  c  cognationem  cum  6  habet: 
et  ideó  alij  Camelum,  alij  Gamelum,  item  alij  Caunacem,  alij  di- 
cunt  Gaunacem:  item  Veteres  pro  agna9  aena;  pro  lege,  lece ; 
pro  agro9  aero ;  pro  Gabino,  Cabino,  non  raró  vtuntur.  Verum 
sonus  literae  g  videtur  pauló  diffuaior,  molliorque  quam  efleres, 
appulsa  ad  palatum  lingua,  modicello  interuallo,  lenem  emittens 
spiritum,  vt  xxnpe,  latiné  risus." — Grammatica  Latino-Hiber- 
nica,  pp.  21,  22. 

2.  5>  slender,  always  hard,  like  g  in  give,  as  geap, 
sharp.  This  consonant  is  never  soft,  like  g  in  the 
English  .word  general. 
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h. 

h  never  appears  as  an  independent  radical  letter,  but 
is  used  only  in  the  inflections  of  words,  or  thrown  in 
between  vowels,  like  the  Greek  digamma,  to  prevent  a 
hiatus,  as  net  h-oije,  of  youth ;  a  h-Gipinn,  out  of  Ire- 
land. 

As  no  word  in  Irish  begins,  in  its  radical  form,  with  this  con- 
sonant, it  has  been  much  disputed  among  Irish  grammarians,  whe- 
ther it  is  a  letter  of  the  language  or  not ;  and  the  latest  writers  on 
the  subject  of  philosophical  or  general  grammar  have  stated'  that 
"  the  letter  A  is  no  articulate  sound,  but  only  a  breathing." — 
See  The  English  Language,  by  Professor  Latham,  p.  104. 
O'Molloy  bestows  a  whole  chapter  on  the  nature  and  influences  of 
this  character ;  he  says,  "  h,  siué  litera  sit  dicenda,  siue  flatus,  aut 
aspirationÍ8  nota,  saepius  ea  vtuntur  Hiberni,  quám  alia  ex  conso- 
nantibus  vlla :  adeóque  propter  multiplices  eiusdem  affectiones,  in- 
tegrum hoc  meretur  capitulum." — Grammatica  Hib.-Lat.,  pp.  23, 
24.  He  then  goes  on  to  shew  the  influences  which  it  has  over  the 
other  consonants  in  aspirating  them,  which  he  does  with  great 
ability  and  accuracy.  But  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  in  a  prac- 
tical grammar,  whether  h  be  called  a  letter  or  not,  so  as  we  know  its 
exact  power  and  influences. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  h  is  sometimes  prefixed  to 
words  beginning  with  vowels  where  it  has  no  apparent  gram- 
matical use,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land prefix  A  in  "  the  h-eagle  flies  h-over  the  h-oaks but  this 
is  never  found  in  modern  manuscripts  or  printed  books.  In 
the  Book  of  Kells,  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  h  is  sometimes  formed  thus,  h ,  and  placed  over  the 
vowel,  like  the  Greek  spiritus  asper,  as  la  Úlcu  for  la  h-Ulcu, 
with  the  Ultonians;  and  (in  combination  with  the  contraction 
a,  est,)       for  A.  est,  or  hoc  est. 

C. 

1 .  C,  broad,  has  no  sound  like  it  in  English,  but  in 
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some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  pronounced  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  /  in  the  English  word  steal,  as  lam,  a  hand ;  piol, 
seed. 

2.  C,  slender,  sounds  somewhat  more  liquid  than 
the  English  //  in  million,  as  mil,  honey ;  $ile,  whiteness. 

Haliday,  in  his  Gaelic  Grammar,  and  in  his  edition  of  a  part  of 
Keating' s  History  of  Ireland,  classes  I  among  the  aspirable  conso- 
nants, and  marks  it,  when  aspirated,  with  two  dots,  thus,  V.  And  it 
is  true,  that  when  coming  after  all  those  particles  which  cause  other 
consonants  to  be  aspirated,  it  has,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  a  dif- 
ferent sound  from  its  primitive  one.  This,  however,  is  not  general 
throughout  Ireland,  nor  is  the  sound  it  receives  in  these  situations 
such  as  could  with  propriety  be  called  an  aspirate  sound.  It  will 
be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  sounds  of  the  Unguals  or 
liquids,  I,  n,  n,  vary  a  good  deal  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
stand  much  in  need  of  a  grammatical  standard.  Throughout  the 
diocese  of  Ossory ,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford,  the  sounds  of  these  consonants  are  regulated  by 
the  characteristic  vowels,  and  are  under  no  other  influences  what- 
ever; but  in  West  Munster,  Connaught,  North  Leinster,  and 
Ulster,  their  sounds,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  are  not  so  much 
regulated  by  the  characteristic  vowels  as  by  the  particles  which 
precede  them.  The  sound  of  I  is  regulated  in  Ulster  as  follows : 
1.  i,  slender,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  in  their  radical  form,  has 
always  the  liquid  sound  laid  down  in  the  text.  2.  If  a  small  vowel 
precede  a  single  I  it  is  pronounced  small,  but  hard,  as  baile,  a 
town ;  file,  a  poet.  3.  U  double,  in  the  same  situation,  has  the  re- 
gular liquid  sound  laid  down  in  the  text,  as  cailleac,  a  hag ;  coill, 
a  wood ;  cili,  a  church.  4.  If  a  broad  vowel  precede  I  single,  it  is 
pronounced  like  I  preceded  by  a  slender  vowel,  excepting  the  almost 
indistinguishable  change  caused  by  the  broad  vowel,  as  eala,a  swan; 
meala,  of  honey ;  pál,  a  hedge.  This  last  sound  of  I  is  certainly 
the  same  as  the  hard  English  sound  of  the  same  consonant,  for  the 
Ultonians  pronounce  pál,  a  hedge,  exactly  as  they  do  the  English 
falL   5.  U  double,  in  the  same  situation,  has  the  regular  broad 
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sound  laid  down  in  the  text,  as  eallac,  cattle.  The  hard  sound 
which  the  Ultonians  give  the  single  I,  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  above  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth, 
as  in  pronouncing  the  English  ally.  Their  sound  of  11  is  formed 
by  spreading  the  tongue  and  extending  it  so  as  to  cover  one-eighth 
part  of  the  upper  teeth.  An  English  speaker  may  produce  this 
sound  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth. 

In  the  ancient  manuscripts  we  find  the  11  of  the  moderns  some- 
times written  lo»  as  Qililo  for  Gilioll.  This,  however,  is  not 
very  general,  but  it  has  induced  Colgan  to  Latinize  the  names 
which  might  be  so  written  with  a  d,  as  Alildus,  or  Olildus,  &c. 

3.  tn,  broad  and  slender,  like  11. — See  n. 

TTl. 

TT1,  broad  and  slender,  sounds  exactly  like  m  in 
English,  as  móp,  great ;  mi,  a  mouth,  pronounced  ex- 
actly as  if  written  more,  mee. 

m  is  never  doubled  in  the  printed  Irish  books,  or  correct  mo- 
dern manuscripts,  except  in  some  very  modern  Munster  manuscripts, 
as  lomm,  bare;  cpomm,  stooped;  cpomm,  heavy.  The  Munster 
Irish  scholars  of  the  last  and  present  century  thought  it  necessary 
to  double  the  m  as  well  as  the  n  or  I,  to  give  the  preceding  vowel 
that  diphthongal  sound,  or  medial  quantity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland ;  but  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  where  the 
preceding  vowel  has  never  this  medial  quantity,  the  m  is  never  dou- 
bled. 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  however,  m  is  frequently  found 
double  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  and  sometimes  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  "amail  íp  lomm  in  chpuim,  as  the  worm  is  bare," 
Cor*  Gloss.,  in  voce  Cpuimchep ;  "  cloiceno  lomm,  a  bare  skull," 
Id.,  voce  Coipe  6peccnn. — Gmming,  outside,  Book  of  Leinster, 
foL  78,  ft.  b.  ímmeaoon,  in  the  middle.  Vita  Moling. 

N. 

1.  N,  broad,  has  a  thick  sound  which  does  not  exist 
in  English,  as  nóp ,  a  custom ;  bean,  a  woman.  An 
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English  speaker  may  form  this  sound  by  pronouncing  n 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  first  pressed  between  the 
teeth,  and  afterwards  rapidly  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
After  I  it  is  quiescent,  as  colna,  of  the  flesh,  pronounced 
colla. 

2.  N,  slender,  very  like  n  in  new,  as  pronounced  by 
Walker,  but  somewhat  more  liquid,  as  neapc,  strength ; 
Niall,  a  man's  name.  After  I  it  is  quiescent,  or  rather 
sounds  like  I,  as  muilneoip,  a  miller,  pronounced  muil- 
leóip. 

In  Ulster  the  sound  of  n  varies  like  that  of  I:  that  is,  a  single  n, 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  English 
ft  in  not;  and  nn,  slender,  has  the  thick  sound  referred  to  in  the 
text  In  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  throughout  East  Munster,  nn 
slender  sound  like  ng,  as  bmn,  melodious;  cinn,  sick;  bainne, 
milk.  Throughout  the  north  of  Ireland,  n,  when  preceded  by  c,  m, 
and  sometimes  by  p,  is  pronounced  like  p,  as  cnoc,  a  hill ;  cno,  a  nut ; 
cnAm,  a  bone ;  na  mná,  the  women ;  pneacca,  snow,  which  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  cpoc,  cpo,  cpám,  na  mpá,  ppecca  This  change 
has  been  made  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  as  cn  and  mn  would 
not  easily  coalesce.  Dr.  Stewart  remarks  that  the  Latins  changed 
ft  into  r  for  the  sake  of  facility  of  pronunciation,  as  canmen,  from 
canoy  first  pronounced,  and  afterwards  written  carmen,  genmen, 
from  the  obsolete  yn*,  passed  into  germen.  The  English  have 
softened  similar  words  which  were  originally  very  rough,  by  sink- 
ing the  sounds  of  k,  g,  and  m  altogether,  as  in  the  words  gnaw, 
gnat,  knight,  mnemonics. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  harshness  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  coalition  of  these  consonants  is  got  rid  of  by  pronouncing 
them  as  if  a  very  short  vowel  intervened,  as  cnárh,  a  bone,  pro- 
nounced cánáih,  but  the  first  a  is  so  short  that  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  we  find  no  almost  invariably 
written  for  the  nn  of  the  modern  Irish  orthography,  as  con©  fox 
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conn,  a  wave;  ceno  for  cecmn,  a  head ;  gleno  for  xleann,  a  glen, 
or  valley.  It  is  now  difficult  to  determine  how  the  ancient  Irish 
pronounced  this  no,  but  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  as  they  some- 
times substituted  nn  for  no,  they  pronounced  them  alike.  Some 
manuscripts  have  even  nc  for  nn,  but  no  is  more  general. 

3.  N5.  This  combination  represents  a  simple  sound, 
which  English  learners  find  very  difficult  to  imitate 
when  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  although  its  broad 
and  slender  sounds  are  both  heard  in  the  English  word 
longing  ;  the  broad  sound  in  long  and  the  slender  one 
in  ing,  as  áp  ngpáó,  our  love ;  a  ngialla,  their  hos- 
tages. 

This  ng,  which  is  called  by  the  Irish  ngeeal,  is  made  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  Ogham  alphabet,  and  all  the  writers  on  the 
philosophy  of  articulate  sounds  have  set  it  down  as  a  simple 
sound  which  should  be  represented  by  a  single  character.  Pro- 
fessor Tjatharo  speaks  of  it  as  follows :  "  The  sound  of  the  ng 
in  ring,  king,  throng,  when  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  ringer, 
ringing,  &c.  &c.  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  not  the  natural  sound 
of  the  combination  n  and  g,  each  letter  retaining  its  natural 
power  and  sound,  but  a  simple  single  sound,  which  the  combina- 
tion ng  is  a  conventional  mode  of  expressing.  The  simple  sound 
is  related,  however,  to  n  and  g  in  a  manner  that  has  not  yet  been 
determined." — The  English  Language,  p.  110. 

The  true  analogical  sound  of  this  combination  in  Irish  is  de- 
scribed in  the  text ;  it  prevails  at  present  throughout  Munster,  Con- 
naught,  South  Lemster,  and  North  Ulster ;  but  in  the  counties  of 
Louth,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  some  parts  of  Meath,  it  is  pronounced 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  like  5  very  guttural,  as  feanján, 
a  pismire ;  ceanja,  a  tongue ;  ceanjal,  a  tie ;  pronounced  regan* 
cega,  cegal.  This  corrupt  pronunciation  of  ng  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  present  pronunciation  of  Cnoc  net  peangán,  now  Knock 
Abbey,  near  Louth,  and  of  Cuailxne,  now  Cooley,  a  celebrated 
mountainous  district  situated  between  Dundalk  and  Newry. 
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In  Thomond  and  Kerry  the  combination  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  words  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  a  short  vowel  intervened 
between  them,  as  long,  a  ship,  pronounced  as  if  written  lon-g'. 
This  sound,  which  is  unheard  of  in  East  Munster,  is  something 
like  the  pronunciation  of  ng  among  the  Cockneys  in  such  words 
as  king,  nothing,  which  they  pronounce  kin-g\  nothin-g\ 

P. 

P,  whether  broad  or  slender,  sounds  like  the  Eng- 
lish p,  as  pope,  a  bank ;  picm,  pain. 

1.  R,  broad,  like  r  in  raw,  as  par,  a  fort ;  puctó, 

red. 

4.  R,  slender,  nearly  like  the  second  r  in  carrion, 
but  more  liquid,  as  beip,  bring ;  geip,  tallow ;  Oeip, 
says. 

As  this  consonant  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  lan- 
guage which  does  not  become  broad  and  slender  according  to  the 
class  of  vowels  which  precede  or  follow  it,  I  shall  here,  for  the 
use  of  such  readers  as  wish  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  Irish 
pronunciation,  lay  down  such  rules  as  will  point  out  when  it  is 
broad  and  when  slender. 

1.  12,  in  the  beginning  of  radical  words,  is  always  broad, 
whether  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  word  be  broad  or  small,  as 
puaó,  red;  pf,  a  king;  péió,  ready.  To  this  rule  a  few  excep- 
tions may  perhaps  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  picnrh, 
ever;  pmn  pe,  he  did;  but  these  are  scarcely  worth  notice,  and  can 
hardly  be  called  exceptions,  as  one  is  an  adverb,  and  the  other 
comes  properly  under  rule  3. 

2.  R  is  always  slender  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  when  the 
characteristic  vowel  is  a  slender  one,  as  6ip,  of  gold;  cóip,  just; 
aipe,  care;  áipo,  state;  cpuéuigéeoip,  creator. 

3.  R,  in  the  beginning  of  words  after  the  possessive  pronouns 
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wo,  mine ;  do,  thine ;  a,  his ;  after  the  interjections  o,  a,  signs  of 
the  vocative  case,  and  in  every  situation  in  which  the  aspirable 
consonants  are  aspirated,  has  always  its  slender  sound  in  the  dis- 
trict extending  from  Galway  Bay  to  Cork ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland  its  sounds  are  regulated  in  these  cases  by  the  characteris- 
tic vowels,  as  a  pi,  his  king;  a  pún,  his  secret 

4.  In  the  combination  pp,  it  has  always  its  broad  sound,  as 
fpian,  a  bridle ;  ppea^>  a  series.  In  this  we  see  a  reason  why  the 
Irish  find  such  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  English  words  $hriUy 
$hrubf  $hrtney  which  they  pronounce  as  if  they  were  written  srill, 
trub,  trine  /  for  though  the  Irish  have  the  sound  $hy  it  being  the 
slender  sound  of  their  p,  more  frequently  than  the  English,  still,  by 
a  peculiar  tendency  of  the  language  when  p  is  followed  by  p,  it  is 
never  pronounced  slender. — See  under  8.  Obs.  1. 

In  summing  up  these  sounds  of  the  letter  p  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  notice  a  barbaric  corruption  of  its  sound  which 
prevails  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  After  the 
letters  c  and  o  it  is  pronounced  in  some  words  like  n,  as  opúip, 
adultery.  This  corruption,  which  the  natives  of  these  counties 
themselves  acknowledge  to  be  a  vile  one,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  local  pronunciation  of  Ceann  Cpiaoain  (Credan  Head,  a 
headland  forming  the  east  extremity  of  the  county  of  Waterford), 
which  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Ceann  Cniaoáin.  These  tendencies 
to  local  corruption  of  pronunciation  cannot  be  checked  except  by 
grammatical  knowledge,  and  reading,  or  hearing  read,  correct  lan- 
guage ;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  check  it  among  the  untaught 
peasantry  of  any  district  In  parts  of  the  county  of  Westmeath  the 
letter  p  is  sometimes  changed  to  I,  as  £oc  Uaip,  near  Mullingar,  to 
(och  Ucnl,  and  Opuim  cpiao,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Castle- 
pollard,  to  Opuim  cliaó.  Such  local,  or  baronial  barbarities,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  considered  as  of  any  weight  in  regulating  the 
analogies  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  general  language. 

1.  3,  broad,  like  s  in  sorij  as  folup,  light. 

2.  8,  slender,  like  the  English  sh>  which  is  in  reality 
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a  simple  sound  that  ought  not  to  be  represented  by  two 
letters,  as  pliab,  a  mountain ;  imp,  an  island. 

This  consonant  also  furnishes  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  for  the  use  of  such  as 
wish  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  Irish  pronunciation. 

1.  S,  when  followed  by  b,  m,  p,  and  p,  has  its  broad  sound, 
whether  the  characteristic  vowel  be  broad  or  slender,  as  pbeac,  a 
kick ;  pmiop,  marrow ;  ppeal,  a  scythe ;  ppuxn,  *  bridle. 

2.  8,  in  the  assertive  verb  ip,  and  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns po,  this,  and  pin,  that,  has  sometimes  its  broad,  and  soma* 
times  its  slender  sound.  In  the  verb  ip,  when  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  slender  vowel,  p  has  its  slender  sound,  as  ip  f, 
it  is  she,  and  a  broad  sound  when  that  verb  is  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  broad  vowel  or  a  consonant,  as  ip  olc  pin,  that 
is  bad;  ip  mé,  it  is  I.  In  the  pronouns  po  and  pn  the  p  has, 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  its  broad  sound,  when  they 
are  preceded  by  words  in  which  the  last  vowel  is  broad,  as  an  peap 
po,  this  man,  iao  po,  these ;  and  vice  versa,  when  the  vowel  of  the 
preceding  word  is  slender,  as  an  oume  po,  this  man,  e  po,  this 
person ;  but  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  the  p  is  always  slender 
in  these  pronouns.  When  the  p  is  slender  in  the  pronoun  po  some 
writers  spell  it  peo,  and  when  pin  has  the  p  broad,  they  write  it 
ran,  or  pom,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  great  orthographical 
canon  of  "  Broad  with  a  Broad/'  &c  There  may  be  found  some 
local  exceptions  to  these  rules;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  gramma- 
rian to  point  out  all  anomalies,  and  fix  a  proper  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation according  to  the  true  analogies  of  a  spoken  language. 
This  consonant  is  never  doubled  in  the  modern  orthography,  but 
it  is  frequently  doubled  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  qiepp  for  cpeap, 
third,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Clichap-peo; 11  co  ná  eepna  oepcibal  app 
ocup  ni  pepp  a  n-oioeao,  so  that  not  one  of  them  escaped,  and  their 
death  was  unknown." — Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  ópeccnn. 


1.  C,  broad,  like  t  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  but 
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not  so  sibilant  as  the  English  th  in  thought,  as  conn,  a 
wave ;  copcmn,  noise. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  Irish  grammarians  that  c  broad  is 
pronounced  like  th  in  the  English  words  thumb,  thunder ,  but  this 
arose  from  their  ignorance  of  the  correct  sound  of  th  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  nature 
of  the  English  letters  philosophically,  that  the  English  th  is  a  real 
aspirate  sound ;  that  is,  a  sound  formed  by  a  continued  emission 
of  the  breath  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  edge 
of  the  upper  front  teeth,  unimpeded  by  any  contact  of  the  organs 
of  speech  with  each  other ;  whereas  the  Irish  c,  whether  broad  or 
slender,  is  a  mute  consonant,  properly  so  called,  as  being  formed  by 
a  perceptible  interruption  of  the  breath,  which  is  produced  by 
striking  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  upper  teeth. 

2.  slender,  nearly  like  t  in  the  English  termi- 
nation tude,  as  pronounced  by  Walker,  as  cfp,  a  coun- 
try ;  cipm,  dry ;  ciu£,  thick. 

In  Ulster,  in  parts  of  Meath,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  c  slender  is  pronounced  sibilantly,  like  t  in  the 
English  word  nature,  but  this  must  be  considered  a  great  corrup- 
tion* O'Molloy,  in  his  Grammar,  pp.  38,  39,  40,  rails  at  the 
Italians  for  pronouncing  the  slender  t  in  Latin  like  tz,  *,  or  z  ;  but 
he  should  have  acknowledged  that  his  own  Celtic  brethren,  the 
Ultonians,  the  Caledonians,  and  the  Manx,  had  borrowed  a  similar . 
sibilant  pronunciation  of  t  and  d  from  their  neighbours  of  the 
Teutonic  race. 


Section  2. — Of  Aspiration,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Sounds 
of  the  Consonants. 

Aspiration,  a  grammatical  accident,  the  general  use 
of  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  Gaelic,  and  other  cognate 
dialects  of  the  Celtic,  from  all  other  modern  languages, 
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may  be  defined  as  the  changing  of  the  radical  sounds 
of  the  consonants  from  being  stops  of  the  breath  to  a 
sibilance,  or  from  a  stronger  to  a  weaker  sibilance. 

This  change  of  the  radical  sounds  of  the  consonants  has  been 
considered  the  result  of  barbarity  by  some  modern  writers,  among 
whom  may  be  reckoned  Pinkerton,  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland,  and  Davies,  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches, 
the  latter  of  whom  asserts  that  men  fell  into  this  slovenly  mode  of 
pronunciation  after  they  had  descended  into  the  vale  of  savage  life; 
but  this  assertion  is  gratuitous,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Irish 
or  Welsh,  who  use  those  aspirations  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  had  been  at  any  period  more  civilized  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Indeed  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  that  the  original  languages 
of  mankind  abounded  in  strong  and  deep  guttural  sounds,  and  that 
these  have  been  retained  or  rejected  by  the  different  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  of  strength  or  euphony.  Thus  the  English,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  originally  abounded  in  strong  guttural 
sounds,  as  in  the  words  thought,  nought,  fraught,  night,  but 
these  have  been  all  rejected  by  the  polished  English  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  while  the  Scotch  still  retain  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  Germany  pronounce  the  German 
consonants  with  a  variety  of  guttural  sounds,  while  the  peasantry 
sink  all  the  gutturals,  as  being  too  grand  for  people  of  their  rank. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  in  the  world  whose  original  words 
have  suffered  more  change  by  aspiration  and  sinking  of  consonants 
than  the  French,  and  yet  this  is  never  referred  to  by  writers  as  a 
proof  of  the  barbarity  of  the  French  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  highest  proof  of  their  advancement  in  civilization. 

When  these  facts  are  considered,  one  must  feel  diffident  in 
pronouncing  the  existence  of  guttural  sounds  in  a  language  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  barbarity  of  the  speakers.  The  English,  in  whose 
polished  spoken  and  written  language  no  trace  of  a  guttural  sound 
is  now  to  be  found,  abhor  the  rough  sound  of  gh  in  the  broad 
Scotch,  but  much  more  the  Irish  guttural  sibilant  sounds  of  c, 
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6,  g;  although  in  reality  their  own  y,  c,  ch,  and  g  soft,  are  equally 
sibilant,  and  as  much  aspirations,  as  the  Irish  c,  6,  £.  The  fact  is, 
that  men  will  regard  this  or  that  sound  as  polished  or  barbarous 
accordingly  as  it  agrees  with  or  differs  from  the  sounds  to  which 
they  have  been  themselves  accustomed  from  infancy.  The  author 
has  often  tried  the  effect  of  the  guttural  Irish  consonants  on  the 
ears  of  the  lower  classes  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  always 
found  them  to  displease  or  please  according  to  the  analogies  of  their 
own  languages.  The  Lowland  Scotch  admire  the  sound  of  c  very 
much,  but  cannot  bear  that  of  6  or  5  broad,  but  they  like  the  slen- 
der sounds  of  those  aspirates,  as  they  are  exactly  like  their  own  y. 
The  English  cannot  bear  either  c,  5,  or  ó  broad,  but  have  no  ob- 
jection to  ó  or  3  slender.  The  Welsh  have  no  dislike  to  any  of  the 
guttural  Irish  consonants,  although  they  believe  that  their  own  gut- 
turals are  much  more  forcible  and  grander,  but  they  despise  the 
Irish  language  for  not  having  the  splendid  sound  of  (he  Welsh  U, 
or  lh9  which,  however,  sounds  truly  barbaric  in  the  ears  of  the 
English  and  French. 

In  some  modern  Irish,  and  all  Erse  printed  books, 
the  aspirate  h  is  placed  after  all  the  consonants  indiffe- 
rently, to  mark  their  aspirated  sounds ;  but  this  gives  the 
words  so  long  and  strange  a  look  (the  number  of  letters 
being  in  many  instances  double  the  number  of  the  ele- 
mental sounds  in  each  word),  that  many  have  recom- 
mended the  rejection  of  the  h,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  characters  in  place  of  the  primitive  Irish  consonants 
combined  with  the  h ;  and  no  doubt  this  would  save 
the  eye  some  pain,  and  the  printer  some  trouble.  In 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  however,  the  h  is  never 
written  after  any  consonant  except  c,  p,  c;  and  in 
modern  publications  in  the  Irish  character  the  aspirated 
consonants  are  always  distinguished  by  full  dots  placed 
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over  them,  as  b,  c,  6,  &c. ;  and  this  is  now  generally 
considered  a  better  expedient  than  to  invent  new 
characters,  or  to  adopt  equivalent  consonants  from 
the  English,  Greek,  or  other  alphabets,  as  Lhwyd  has 
done. 

In  the  oldest  vellum  manuscripts  a  variety  of  signs  of  aspiration 
appear,  which,  no  doubt,  had  different  powers  in  early  ages,  although 
the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  copyists  has  so  much  confused  them 
in  latter  times,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  discover  the  original 
system.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Books  of  Lecan  and  Bally  mote  were  transcribed,  the  original  sys- 
tem of  aspiration  was  nearly  forgotten;  hut  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  this  original  system  may  be  formed  from  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhri,  a  manuscript  which  was  transcribed  at  Clonmacnoise  in 
the  twelfth  century,  as  also  from  the  ancient  charters  in  the  Book 
of  Kells,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  other  fragments  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  these  the  aspirate  h  is  frequently 
written  after  the  consonants  c,  p,  c,  but  after  no  others,  and  fre- 
quently also  a  mark  resembling  an  h  is  placed  over  them,  thus, 
É,  p,  £.  Over  other  consonants  a  full  dot  is  placed,  thus, 
th,  p,  p;  and  even  the  liquids  n  and  p  are  frequently  marked  with 
full  dots,  thus,  n,  p  ;  which  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  ancients 
varied  their  sounds  in  certain  situations.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  consonants  b,  o,  5,  which  are  so  often  aspirated  in 
the  modern  language,  never  appear  with  any  mark  of  aspiration  in 
our  ancient  manuscripts,  nor  in  any  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
still  extant  This  might  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
bro,  and  5  always  retained  their  radical  sounds  in  ancient  times, 
but  we  have  now  no  sufficient  data  for  the  full  determination  of 
this  question. 

In  the  oldest  monumental  inscription  in  Ireland,  namely,  that 
on  the  monument  of  Lughnatan,  the  nephew  of  St  Patrick,  by  his 
sister  Liemania,  still  preserved  on  Insi  Goill,  an  island  in  Lough 
Corrib,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  no  trace  of  aspiration  is  observ- 
able, but  h  is  used  as  a  separate  consonant.   The  inscription  is, 
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"6ie  cugNaeDON  mace  cmeNueh." 

"  The  stone  of  Lugnasdon,  son  of  Lemenueh." 

But  on  the  earliest  tombstones  at  Clonmacnoise  the  letters 
c,  p,  and  c  are  frequently  aspirated,  and  sometimes  m,  not  by  dots 
or  other  marks  placed  over  them,  but  by  h  written  after  them,  thus : 

"  oraoic  do  nhuachCK,." 

"  A  Prayer  for  Tuathal." 
«  oroic  arc  ChUlND^eSS." 
"  A  Prater  on  CuindlessV 
"  OROIC  DO  ChOCmCIN." 
"  A  Prayer  for  Colman." 

oroic  Do  maecphacraaic." 

"  A  Prater  for  Maelphatraic." 

«  oroic  Do  maecrnhichic,'' 

"  A  Prater  for  Maelmhichil." 
But  b  is  never  aspirated  in  any  of  these  inscriptions,  as : 

"Oroic  Do  SU161N1U  mac  maicaehurnai." 

"  A  Prater  for  Suibiniu,  son  of  Mailaehumai." 

The  name  Suibiniu  would  be  now  written  SuiBne,  and  TTlai- 
laehuma,  ÍTlaoilúma.  We  have  in  this  inscription  also  an  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  h,  as  a  separate  consonant,  being  introduced 
between  ae  and  u  to  prevent  a  hiatus. 

Those  who  first  cut  Irish  type  appear  to  have  retained  some 
idea  of  a  variety  of  marks  of  aspiration,  for  in  some  of  the  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Franciscans  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  letter  c  is 
aspirated  with  an  apostrophe,  c ;  m  with  a  mark  like  a  v,  as  m ;  and  g 
with  a  full  dot,  5.  In  the  Grammar  published  by  Hugh  Mac  Curtin, 
in  1728,  six  or  seven  kinds  of  marks  of  aspiration  are  used,  but 
without  any  apparent  system. 

As  the  radical  and  aspirated  sound  of  every  consonant  must  be 
learned  by  the  ear,  it  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  is  gained,  in  a 

q  This  Cuindless  was  abbot  of  ing  to  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
Clonmacnoise,  and  died,  accord-    in  the  year  724. 
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modern  Irish  alphabet,  by  varying  the  mark  of  the  aspirations  : 
any  sign  whatever  that  will  give  notice  that  the  consonant  has  its 
aspirated,  not  its  radical  sound,  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  this 
can  be  as  conveniently  done  by  a  full  dot  placed  over  the  consonant 
as  by  any  other  sign  whatever. 

The  ancient  Greeks  gave  notice  of  their  aspirations  by  varying 
the  characters,  and  the  Latins,  who  have  been  imitated  by  the 
English  and  other  modern  nations,  by  postfixing  h ;  but  as  the  h 
retains  no  part  of  its  original  power,  it  is  more  philosophically  cor- 
rect to  vary  the  character,  as  the  Greeks  did,  or  to  give  notice  of 
the  change  by  some  conventional  sign,  as  the  Irish  sometimes  did. 
The  best  plan  always  is,  to  represent  every  simple  or  elemental 
sound  by  a  single  character,  and  when  this  element  receives  a  slight 
change  of  its  radical  sound  in  the  course  of  grammatical  inflection, 
to  give  notice  of  this  change  by  a  mark  on  the  character  which 
represents  the  radical  sound,  rather  than  invent  a  new.  one,  in 
order  that  the  eye  of  the  reader  may  see  at  once  the  root  or  original 
frame  of  the  word.  To  illustrate  this  by  example,  let  us  take  the 
Irish  word  púil,  an  eye,  which,  under  certain  grammatical  influ- 
ences, is  pronounced  huil,  but  if  the  aspirated  sound  of  the  initial  p 
were  represented  by  a  new  character,  say  A,  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  original  consonant  to  refer  this  h  tor,  in  order  to  ob* 

r  O'Molloy  illustrates  this  in  si  loco  jh  esset  oh  vtrobique,  vel 

the  Irish  language,  by  a  case  of  grsecula  y  pronunciata  ab  Anglis, 

ambiguity  in  words,  for  it  hap-  vt  suprá,  vt  a  yiolla,  vel  a  ohi- 

pens  that  ó  and  £  at  the  begin-  olla  phaoohalcaixh,  vel  phao- 

ning  of  words  have  the  same  yalcairh,    bhaoonlcnoh,  non 

power,  and  if  a  new  character  proinde  tamen  licebit  alteram 

were  invented  to  represent  this  pro  altero  poni,  alioquin  non 

aspirate  sound  one  would  be  at  a  aiscernefetur  sensus  in  prosa, 

loss  to  know  whether  to  refer  it  vel  metro.    Si  enim  scripsero  a 

to  ^  or  t>.  His  words  are:  "fth  ycnll,  nescies  quid  intendatur ; 

siue  in  principio,  siué  in  fine  an  oall,  anne  gall*  in  vocatiuo, 

dictionis  posita,  parum  quasi  vel  latin  é  caece,  vel  gaUey  vt  iam  su- 

nihil  differt  quoad  sonum  a  oh  prá  dixi  de  ph.    Non  oportet 

de  qua  iam  diximus,  vt  cúm  dico  ergo  cum  gallo  caecum,  nec  cum 

a  xhiolla  phao^halcaijh,  bha-  caeco  gallum  hie  confundi,  max- 

ojnlaijh,  latine  famtde  mun-  imé  in  Scripturis." — Gramma- 

dane,  periculose.  1st»  enim  vo-  tica  Latino- Hibemica,  pp.  29,  30. 
culae  efieruntur  tamquam  feme 
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tain  the  root  of  the  word ;  but  when  the  radical  consonant  p  is 
written,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  aspirated  sound  by  a  dot  placed 
over  it,  the  eye  of  the  reader  sees  at  a  glance  the  primary  and  in- 
fluenced form  of  the  word.  This  system  also  prevents  the  great 
multiplication  of  letters  which  is  necessary  if  h  be  in  every  instance 
used  to  give  notice  of  the  aspirations ;  for  example,  the  word  a 
óeapbpátqieaca,  his  brethren  (or,  as  written  according  to  the 
ancient  mode,  a  oepBparpeca),  is,  according  to  the  Scotch  or  Erse 
system,  written  thus,  a  dhearbhraithreacha,  where  eighteen  letters 
are  employed  in  representing  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

A  tendency  to  aspiration  seems  to  be  a  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic of  all  the  dialects  of  Celtic,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Irish 
in  particular,  will  be  seen  by  the  forms  which  some  words,  bor- 
rowed from  the  English,  have  assumed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
as  campa,  a  camp,  pronounced  in  Clare  and  Kerry  as  if  written 
eaumha;  pldij,  the  plague,  pronounced  plan)  in  many  places. 
It  is  also  perceivable  in  some  words,  which  are  pronounced  with  an 
aspiration  in  some  districts,  but  not  generally,  as  alcóip,  an  altar, 
pronounced  alcóip ;  oeacac,  smoke,  pronounced  in  some  places 
oearac ;  gealeán,  a  lunatic,  pronounced  gealrctn.  This  tendency 
to  aspiration  also  shews  itself  in  Irish  words  obviously  derived  from 
the  Latin,  or  at  least  cognate  with  it,  as  in  the  following  list : 


Scribo. 

Dominicus. 

Baculus. 

Figura. 

Lorica. 

Clericus. 

Medium. 

Lego. 

Cathedra. 

Grex — gregis, 

Hex — regis. 

Sagitta. 

Magister. 


LATIN. 


ANCIENT  IRISH. 

Scpib. 

Oomnac. 

óacull. 


MODERN  IRISH. 


Scpfob. 

Oomnac. 

Óacall. 

Fiojuip. 

Cúipeac. 


Clétpeac. 


TTlajipcep. 


TTláijipnp. 
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LATIN.  ANCIENT  IRISH.         MODERN  IRISH. 


T  ... 

Imago — imaginis. 

1  ma  15  in. 

1  omai  5. 

Remus. 

Warn. 

Warn. 

Similis. 

Sarinl. 

Sam  ml. 

Humilis. 

UmaU 

UmalU 

Capra. 

JJabap. 

^aBap. 

Kota. 

Roc. 

Roé. 

Gladius. 

Claoim. 

Cloióeaih. 

Cor — cordis. 

Cpioi. 

Cpoióe. 

Frater. 

Ópacip. 

ópáraip. 

Pater. 

Qcaip. 

Qcaip. 

Mater. 

TTlacaip* 

Tílácaip. 

Many  of  the  same  words,  and  others  besides,  are  also  aspi- 
rated in  several  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  as  the  French, 
Moyen  from  Medium;  avoir  from  habere;  caréme  (anciently  ca- 
resme)  from  quadragesima ;  evéque  (or  evesque)  from  episcqpus; 
noel  (Irish  nocluij,  or  noóluig),  from  natalis;  pére  from  pater; 
mére  from  mater;  lieu  from  locus;  lien  from  ligamen;  rayon 
from  radius;  froid  from  Jrigidus ;  rire  from  ridere;  lire  from 
legere ;  boire  from  Inhere ;  croire  from  credere9  &c.  In  Italian, 
avere  from  habere;  povero  from  pauper;  tavola  from  tabula^  &c. 

Table  of  Aspirated  Consonants. 
The  following  Table  exhibits  the  aspirated  sounds 
of  the  consonants,  as  derived  from  the  general  analogies 
of  the  language,  together  with  the  present  pronunciation 
throughout  the  provinces : 

6h,  or  6. 

1.  bh,  orb,  as  written  in  the  printed  Erse  and  some 
Irish  books,  is  pronounced  in  Munster  like  0,  but  has  a 
sound  nearly  as  soft  as  w  in  the  English  word  wool  in 
the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  as  a  bo,  his  cow ;  a  baile, 
his  town. 

In  the  beginning  of  words  between  two  short  broad 
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vowels  it  sounds  softly,  like  u  or  w9  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  as  jabap,  a  goat ;  peabac,  a  hawk ;  cpeabaó, 
ploughing ;  apbap,  corn.  In  this  situation  it  loses  all 
its  consonantal  power,  and  becomes  a  vowel,  like  w  in 
the  English  word  power. — See  remarks  on  the  vowel  a. 
But  if  the  vowel  preceding  or  following  it  be  long,  then 
it  has  the  sound  of  v  or  w  consonant,  as  gabonl,  taking ; 
cogbcul,  raising ;  oíojbáil,  harm,  &c. 

2.  b  slender,  exactly  like  the  English  v,  as  bi,  was; 
beipim,  I  give. 

In  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Water  ford,  and  in 
most  parts  of  Minister ,  B  slender  is  often  quiescent  in  the  middle  of 
words,  as  paióBip,  rich ;  aoiBneap,  happiness;  luiBeonna,  herbs, 
pronounced  sigh-ir,  eenis,  lueena ;  but  in  the  northern  half  of  Ire- 
land these  words  are  correctly  pronounced  sevvir,  eevnis,  luivenna. 

This  consonant,  b,  never  appears  with  an  aspiration  in  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhri,  which  may  lead  some  to  conclude  that  it  was  anciently 
pronounced  b  where  we  pronounce  it  v  at  present.  Thus  in  Tain 
Bo  Cuailgne  :  m  pip  pon  em  ol  TTleob,  "  that  is  not  true  indeed 
quoth  Meave"  (for  the  modern  ni  pfop  pin,  eirii,  ol  TTleaóB) :  oo 
na  pluagaib,  for  oo  na  pluajaiB. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  great  puzzle  to  Irish  grammarians  whether  the 
consonants  left  thus  unaspirated  by  the  ancients  were  intended  by 
them  to  be  pronounced  according  to  their  radical  or  aspirated  sounds. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  differed  from 
the  modern  in  retaining  the  radical  sounds  of  some  consonants 
which  the  moderns  aspirate;  but  it  may  have  happened  that  the 
ancients  thought  it  superfluous  to  mark  some  letters  in  situations 
where  they  were  always  aspirated,  such  as  in  the  ablative  plural,  iB; 
in  ao,  the  termination  of  verbal  nouns,  &c.  &c. 

Ch,  or  C. 

1.  Ch,  or  c,  broad,  has  a  deep  guttural  sound,  which 
does  not  at  present  exist  in  English,  but  it  is  found  in 
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the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  such  words  as  thought, 
daughter,  &c,  as  Deoc,  a  drink ;  a  cop,  his  foot. 

It  is  curious  that  O'Molloy,  who  wrote  his  Irish  Grammar  at 
Borne  in  the  year  1677,  describes  the gh  in  the  English  word  sought 
as  guttural,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  so  pro- 
nounced. His  words  are :  "  h  autem  afficiens  c  praestat  vt  utra- 
que  sonent  gutturaliter,  qualiter  vel  Angli  enunciant  gh  in  vocula 
foujhr,  vel  Florentini  litteram  c  in  Duca,  vel  Hispani  litteram  g 
in  Angelo^  vt  each,  Latinis  eguus" — Gratnmatica  Latino- Hiber- 
nica,  p.  25. 

It  is  stated  by  some  grammarians  that  c  before  the  triphthong 
uu  approximates  to  the  sound  of  p,  as  cucnó  (pron.  foo-ee)  he  went ; 
but  this  sound  is  confined  to  North  Connaught.  It  is  unknown  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  South  Connaught,  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  sound  of  c  in  the  general  language,  but  the  f  ucnó  of 
North  Connaught  should  be  considered  as  a  dialectic  form  of  cucnó. 

2.  Ch,  or  c,  slender,  has  a  smooth  guttural  sound, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  Greek  x  in  X^v*  88 
a  ciall,  his  sense ;  a  ceann,  his  head.  In  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland  c  slender  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words  is  pronounced  faintly,  like  the  English  A,  as  eic, 
horses;  oíóce,  night;  pice,  twenty;  but  in  Connaught 
and  Ulster  it  has  its  regular  slender  sound  in  these 
situations. 

In  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Louth,  in  parts  of  Meath, 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts,  ac  in  the  termination  of  words 
is  pronounced  very  faintly,  like  ah ;  and  c  broad,  when  coming  be- 
fore c,  is  totally  sunk,  as  bocc,  poor,  leacc,  a  monument ;  pro- 
nounced boc,  leac.  The  English  have  also  rejected  the  guttural 
sounds  of  their  gh  in  similar  situations,  as  bought,  sought,  thought, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  English  analogy  has  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  language  in  South 
Ulster  and  Meath.  Throughout  the  southern  counties  of  Ulster  c 
broad,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  is  pronounced  faintly,  like  h,  as 
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concnc,  he  saw,  pronounced  as  if  written  hainic.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
spoken  in  these  counties  has  scarcely  a  single  guttural  sound,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  language. 

Oh,  or  ÍD. 

1.  Oh  or  6,  broad,  has  a  deep  guttural  sound  to 
which  no  equivalent  is  found  in  English,  but  it  may  be 
described  as  y>  broad  and  guttural,  as  a  óalca,  his  fos- 
ter-son ;  a  óopap ,  his  door. 

2.  D,  slender,  sounds,  in  the  beginning  of  words, 
exactly  like  y  in  year$  as  a  Dhia,  O  God.  In  the 
middle  and  end  of  words,  which  are  not  compounds, 
6,  whether  broad  or  slender,  is  totally  quiescent. 

This  consonant  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  with  an  aspiration  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  or  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri ;  thus  in  the  jlatter 
we  find  i  noicnu  for  a  n-otaio,  after;  pole  buioi  puippi,  for  pole 
buiói  puippi  (or,  as  it  would  be  written  in  the  modern  Irish,  Folc 
buióe  uipri), "  yellow  hair  upon  her  head."  t)o  rapelbuo  a  cpora 
for  do  raipealoao  a  cpora,  to  exhibit  his  personal  form. 

Throughout  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  aó,  in  the  termination 
of  dissyllables  and  polysyllables,  is  pronounced  like  oo,  somewhat 
nasal ;  but,  as  already  remarked,  this  in  reality  is  the  sound  of  am, 
which  is  the  dialectic  termination  of  verbs  in  Connaught  and  Ul- 
ster, and  not  a  sound  of  ao,  as  some  have  supposed.  Thus,  oéanaó, 
doing,  should  be  written,  according  to  the  Connaught  pronunciation, 
ofoncnm ;  according  to  the  Ulster  pronunciation  oeunaih  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Munster  pronunciation,  oeunaó. — See  the  remarks 
on  the  pronunciation  of  ao,  pp.  9  and  10,  supra. 

In  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  passive  ao  is  pronounced  ag 
in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  parts  of 
Limerick,  but  ac  in  the  other  counties  of  Munster.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  real  sounds  of  aó,  but  dialectic  pecu- 
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liaritics  in  the  termination  of  the  verb.  In  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  consuetudinal  past  tense,  active  voice,  it  is  pro- 
nounced eac  in  the  south,  as  Buaileaó  pe,  he  used  to  strike. 

t)ha  or  oa  in  the  termination  of  adjectives  is  pronounced  5a  in 
Munster,  as  cpóóa,  brave ;  mópóa,  majestic ;  oiaóa,  divine,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  cpója,  mópja,  oiaga.  O'Molloy  says  that  0 
after  p  is  pronounced  p :  44 Nota  denique  si  dhm  vna  syllaba  sequatur 
ad  p  finientem  priorem  voculae  syllabam,  quod  totum  suum  tunc 
sonum  commutet  in  aliud  p,  vt  opoha  cm  peap  O  TTlopoha,  latin e, 
0' Moras  est  vir  aureus,  quod  effertur  ac  si  scriberetur  oppa  an 
peap  O  moppa." — Grammatica  Latino- Hibernica,  p.  60.  This, 
however,  is  the  Meath  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  language,  and  can- 
not be  considered  general,  original,  or  analogical,  and  the  broad 
guttural  sound  of  ó  should  be  used  in  this  instance. 

Fh  or  F. 

p  is  quiescent  in  every  situation,  as  a  puil,  his  blood; 
an  pip,  of  the  man.  The  vowel  following  this  quies- 
cent p  is  very  forcibly  pronounced. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  this  quiescent  p  is  frequently  omitted 
altogether,  which  often  causes  great  obscurity,  as  o'  opbuó  for 
o'  popbao,  to  finish. — Chron.  Scot.,  ad  ann.,  1126.  Xf  uapaic 
ocup  o'  taónugaó  for  o'  puapaic  ajup  o'  piaónugaó. — See  Battle 
of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  92,  93.  This  omission  of  the  radical  letter  is 
called,  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  oicneo  copaij,  i.  e.  initial  decapita- 
tion,  or  Aphceresh.  Sometimes  it  is  omitted  out  of  mere  whim,  as 
óp  cuil  ocup  óp  cpeoil  for  óp  c'puil  crjup  op  e  peoil. — Leabhar 
Breac,  fol.  Ill,  b,  b. 

1.  5>  broad,  has  a  deep  guttural  sound,  to  which  no 
equivalent  is  found  in  English.  It  is  precisely  the 
sound  of  6,  broad. 

In  the  middle  and  end  of  words  5,  or  gh,  has  the 
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same  power  as  the  English  gh  in  high,  might,  sight, 
namely,  has  no  sound,  but  the  preceding  vowel  is 
long,  as  apouijjim,  I  exalt;  olfje,  law;  újoap,  an 
author ;  puj,  juice. 

It  is  very  probable  that  5  had  originally  a  guttural  sound  similar 
to  that  of  gh,  as  pronounced  by  the  Lowland  Scotch  in  the  words 
daughter,  sought,  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  those  verbs  and  ver- 
bal nouns  in  which  the  Irish  write  5,  the  Highlanders  write  ch,  as, 
Irish,  poillpujcro,  Erse,  foillseachadh,  &c.  This  shews  that  the  Irish, 
like  the  modern  English,  have  made  some  progress  in  getting  rid 
of  the  guttural  sounds  of  their  language. — See  Observations  on  ch. 

In  the  middle  of  proper  names  of  men  5a,  or  ju,  is  pronounced 
like  ao  in  Connaught,  or  uee  in  the  English  word  queeny  as  peap- 
jap,  Gonjap,  fceapjap,  peapjal,  Donjal,  pronounced  as  if  written 
Farreesf  Aenees,  Larrees,  Farreel,  Doneel;  jail  is  pronounced 
eel  in  some  verbal  nouns,  as  peaojcnl,  pronounced  faddeel ;  but 
these  must  be  considered  corruptions,  although  at  present  almost 
general  throughout  Ireland.  The  surname  O'Peapjail  is  uni- 
versally pronounced  &  Farreel,  and  written  O'Peappaoill  in  the 
margin  of  p.  120  of  John  Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry's  copy  of  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland,  by  a  bad  Irish  scholar  of  the  name,  who  read  the 
book  in  1778. 

2.  5  has,  when  slender,  the  same  sound  and  power 
as  6  slender. 

TTlh,  or  TT1. 

1.  TÍ1,  broad,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  pro- 
nounced, in  the  south  of  Ireland,  like  v>  but  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  like  w9  as  a  rhala,  his  brow;  a  máraip, 
his  mother.  In  the  middle  of  words  it  loses  almost  all 
its  consonantal  power,  and  becomes  a  nasal  u  or  w,  as 
parhpaó,  summer ;  oampccó,  dancing ;  carhnac,  a  field ; 
gamnac,  a  milch  cow. 
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The  syllable  am  in  these  situations  is  generally  pronounced  oo 
nasal  in  Munster,  except  in  parts  of  Kerry,  where  it  retains  its  real 
analogical  sound  of  au,  as  pronounced  by  the  Germans.  The  broad 
sound  of  in  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  provinces,  and  stands  in  need 
of  a  grammatical  standard.  The  most  analogical  sound  is  au  Ger- 
man, but  oo  nasal  is  much  more  general  at  present. 

2.  TT1,  slender,  sounds  like  b  or  v,  but  is  slightly 
nasal,  as  péirh,  mild;  a  rhian,  his  desire. 

The  only  difference  between  the  sounds  of  rii  and  b  is  that  the 
m  is  somewhat  nasal.  Some  grammarians  have  erroneously  set 
down  the  sounds  of  these  aspirates  as  exactly  similar.  Neilson 
(Irisli  Grammar p.  143)  supposes  that  both  were  originally  pro- 
nounced like  t>,  but  custom,  and  the  analogy  of  articulate  sounds, 
are  opposed  to  this  opinion.  O'Moiloy,  who  published  his  Irish 
Grammar  at  Rome  in  1677,  takes  particular  notice  of  the  nasal 
sound  of  mh.  His  words  are,  p.  30  :  "íílh  positavbicumque  volueris 
HibernÍ8  sonat  quod  v  digamma  seu  consonans,  quasi  elata  tamen 
per  nares ;  vt  a  mhachaip  mhaich,  latine,  bona  mater  :  ita  tamen 
vt  efferantur  per  nares."  Dr.  O'Brien  also  draws  a  strong  line  of 
distinction  between  them  in  his  Irish  Dictionary  (Remarks  on  the 
letter  M).  He  says :  "  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  m  aspirated  is 
frequently  substituted  in  the  place  of  an  aspirated  b9  and  vice  versay 
yet  it  is  through  want  of  judgment  in  the  writer,  inasmuch  as  the 
vowel  or  vowels  which  precede  the  latter,  are  pronounced  with  a 
stronger,  clearer,  and  more  open  expiration  than  those  that  pre- 
cede the  former.  This  difference  of  pronunciation  is  sensibly  obser- 
vable ;  for  example,  between  treabhf  a  tribe,  and  leamh,  insipid,  as 
well  as  between  sclabhuidlie,  a  slave,  and  snamhuidhcy  a  swimmer.'1 

N. 

N  is  found  with  a  full  dot  over  it  in  some  very  old 
manuscripts,  from  which  some  grammarians  have  classed 
it  among  the  aspirated  consonants,  but  as  the  change 
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effected  in  the  situations  where  it  is  thus  marked  seems 
rather  a  hardening  of  its  sound,  it  cannot  be  called  an 
aspiration  with  propriety. 

ph,  or  p. 

ph,  or  p,  sounds  exactly  like  ph  in  English,  ae  a 
pian,  his  pain. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  analogy  of  these  aspirations :  b  be- 
comes f>,  p  becomes/,  and  when  f,  which  is  an  aspiration  of  p,  is  as- 
pirated itself,  its  sound  is  totally  destroyed.  In  Connaught  p9  or  ph, 
is  quiescent  in  the  vocative  case  of  proper  names  derived  from  the 
Greek,  as  a  philfp,  O  Philip,  but  the  reason  is,  because  the  speakers 
of  Irish  in  that  province  look  upon  the  name  Philip  as  written  with 
an  p  in  the  nominative,  not  with  a  p.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland 
they  pronounce  a  philip  as  if  written  a  Pilib.  Stewart  remarks, 
in  his  Gaelic  Grammar  (second  edit,  p.  13),  that  "  Ph  is  found  in 
no  Gaelic  word  which  is  not  inflected,  except  a  few  words  trans- 
planted from  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew,  in  which  ph  represents  the 
Greek  f ,  or  the  Hebrew  b.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  proper  to 
represent  tbyp  rather  than  ph ;  and  to  represent  $  by  /,  as  the 
Italians  have  done  in  Jilosqfia,  filologia,  &c.,  by  which  some  ambi- 
guities and  anomalies  in  declension  would  be  avoided/' 

P. 

R  is  sometimes  marked  with  a  dot  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

See  above,  Observations  under  R,  radical.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed here  that  the  aspirated  sound  (as  it  is  called)  of  p  is  nothing 
more  than  its  slender  sound.  It  is  unknown  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  but  strongly  marked  in  the 
other  counties  of  Minister.  The  late  Mr.  Scurry,  in  his  Review  of 
the  Irish  Grammars,  published  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
aspirated  sound  of  p,  and  of  the  other  immutable  consonants,  is  a 
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mistake.  His  words  are,  in  reviewing  O'Brien's  Irish  Grammar  : 
"  The  immutable  consonants  are  treated  of  correctly,  except  when 
he  states  that  *  the  immutables  at  the  beginning  of  words,  which 
have  a  reference  either  to  objects  of  the  feminine  gender  or  to  ob- 
jects or  things  of  the  plural  number,  are  pronounced  double.'  This 
has  been  asserted  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  but,  with  deference 
to  such  respectable  authorities,  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  vari- 
ation of  sound  but  what  they  obtain  from  the  vowels  with  which 
they  are  combined  in  a  syllable,  like  the  other  consonants." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  of 
which  the  critic  was  a  native ;  but  not  in  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
or  Cork ;  and  it  appears  from  Of Molloy's  remarks  on  the  liquids 
I,  m,  n,  p,  that  they  were  under  influences  different  from  those  of 
their  adjoining  vowels,  in  his  time,  in  Meath,  of  which  he  was  a 
native. — See  his  Grammatica  Latino- Hibernica,  pp.  33-36. 

Sh,  or  6. 

S  sounds  exactly  like  h  in  the  English  Words  hall, 
hill,  as  a  f  ál,  his  heel ;  a  f  iol,  his  posterity.  This  as- 
pirate never  appears  in  the  middle  or  end  of  radical 
words,  nor  in  the  end  of  any  word.  S  before  the  conso- 
nants b,  c,  t>,  5,  m,  p,  r,  is  never  aspirated. 

S  being  a  sibilant  dwindles,  when  aspirated,  into  the  less  dis- 
tinct sound  of  h,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of 
aspiration  above  given.  In  the  Book  of  Lecan  h  is  prefixed  to  p  to 
mark  its  aspiration,  as  "  cpi  caip  15  ap  cip  pi  h  piap." — See  Tribes, 
Sfc,  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  216,  line  3.  This  mode  is  also  recom- 
mended by  Donlevy,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  of  no  advantage  what- 
ever. 

O'Molloy  states,  in  his  Irish  Grammar,  p.  66,  that  p  coming 
after  5  in  compound  words  is  quiescent,  as  in  bogphpomxch,  but 
this  is  confined  to  Meath  and  the  southern  counties  of  Ulster,  as. 
shall  be  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  Grammar* 
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Ch,  or  C. 

'Chj  or  r,  sounds  also  like  the  English  h,  and  appears 
very  frequently  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words,  as  a  roil,  his  will ;  cjiur,  shape  or  form. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  arti- 
culate sounds,  h  is  too  weak  an  aspirate  of  c,  as  is  indeed  y  of  o. 
But  a  grammarian  can  never  correct  anomalies  of  this  kind,  which 
have  been  so  long  and  so  uniformly  established  by  the  tendencies 
of  the  language. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and 
Meath,  c  broad  is  scarcely  heard  at  all  in  the  middle  of  words,  as 
Carán,  Caralán,  the  proper  names  of  men ;  bóéap,  a  road ;  acaip, 
a  father ;  pronounced  as  if  written  caán,  caalán,  bóap,  ááip ; 
but  this  must  be  considered  a  great  corruption,  and  should  be  re- 
jected, as  tending  to  enfeeble  the  language,  as  Dr.  Stewart  phrases 
it,  "  by  mollifying  its  bones  and  relaxing  its  nerves."  In  the  ad- 
jective mcnc,,and  other  words,  r  slender  is  pronounced  like  c;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  approved  of,  neither  is  it  general. 

In  the  end  of  words  c  is  very  faintly  sounded,  as  cpur,  shape ; 
olúé,  close;  múr,  envy  ;  cpior,  trembling;  but  when  such  words 
are  followed  in  sentences  by  words  beginning  with  vowels,  the  c  is 
heard  as  distinctly  as  h  in  the  English  word  hall,  as  cpuc  an 
cpéinpip,  the  personal  form  of  the  mighty  man  ;  epic  an  bean,  the 
woman  trembled.  In  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford,  r  broad,  at  the  end  of  monosyllabic  words,  is  pronounced 
like  c  broad,  as  50  bpdc,  for  ever ;  rpu^>  a  stream ;  Itic,  agility, 
pronounced  as  if  written  50  bpdc,  ppuc,  cioc,  luc.  This  is  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  other  extreme,  but  one  not  analogically  adhered  to, 
for  the  genitives  of  these  words  are  pronounced  correctly  in  these 
counties,  as  bpárct,  ppoca,  ceaca,  pronounced  as  if  written  bpáha, 
ppoha,  ceaha. 

It  is  recommended  by  Donlevy  (in  his  Elements  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage, annexed  to  his  Irish  Catechism,  p.  514),  to  place  the  letter 
h  before  p  and  z  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  where,  when  aspirated, 
they  are  entirely  silent,  as  we  have  just  seen ;  but  this,  although 
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examples  of  it  occur  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  and  other  authorities, 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  if  the  system  of  aspirating  the  conso- 
nants by  dots  be,  as  we  have  attempted  to  shew,  the  best ;  besides, 
to  prefix  the  h  would  savour  more  of  the  system  of  eclipsis  than 
of  aspiration,  and  confuse  the  leárner. 

Having  now  shewn  the  nature  of  aspiration,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  this  place  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  gram- 
matical use  made  of  it  in  the  language,  although  this 
more  properly  belongs  to  Syntax. 

Aspiration  is  used  not  only  in  forming  compound 
Words,  btit  also  to  point  out  the  getider  of  adjectives 
ahd  possessive  pronouns.  It  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
influence  of  simple  prepositions  and  other  particles,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  rules,  which  include 
every  possible  case  in  which  aspiratión  can  occur  in  this 
language,  and  which  the  learner  should  commit  to  me- 
mory. 

1.  In  all  compound  words,  whether  the  first  part  be 
an  adjective  or  a  substantive,  the  initial  of  the  second  is 
aspirated,  if  of  the  aspirable  class,  as  oeaj-DUine,  a  good 
mail ;  cecmn-rhop,  big-headed. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  are  few,  shall  be  pointed  out 
in  the  proper  place. 

The  initials  of  all  genitives  singular  of  proper  names  of  men 
and  women  are  always  aspirated ;  except  in  surnames  of  families, 
as  O'Peapjail,  OTarrell ;  TTkrc  t)omnaill,  Mac  Donnell ;  but  if 
we  wished  to  express  "  grandson  of  Fearghal,"  or  "  son  of  Domh- 
nall,"  we  should  write  O'Pheapjait,  mac  t)homnaill. 

2.  After  the  following  simple  prepositions,  the  ini- 
tials of  all  nouns  are  aspirated  (if  aspirable),  viz.,  cnp, 
on ;  ap,  out  of ;  oe,  of,  or  off ;  bo,  to  ;  pa,  po,  or  paoi, 
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under;  6  from  im,  about;  cap,  over;  cpe,  through; 
map*  as,  or  like  to. 

3.  After  the  possessive  pronouns  mo,  my ;  oo,  thy; 
a,  his. 

4.  The  article  aspirates  the  initials  of  all  feminine 
nouns  in  the  nominative,  and  of  masculine  nouns  in  the 
genitive. 

5.  The  interjection  a  or  o,  sign  of  the  vocative  case, 
also  causes  aspiration. 

6.  In  verbs  the  initials  are  aspirated  by  the  particle 
ni,  not,  and  ma,  if ;  and  also  by  the  particle  t)o,  or  po, 
prefixed  to  the  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  or  to 
the  conditional  mood,  and  the  aspiration  is  retained  even 
if  this  particle  be  left  understood.  The  initial  of  the 
verb  is  also  aspirated  (if  aspirable)  after  the  relative  a, 
who,  whether  expressed  or  understood,  and  after  the 
particle  Do,  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood. 


Section  3. — Of  certain  Combinations  of  Consonants  which 
do  not  easily  coalesce. 

According  to  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Irish 
language  the  following  combinations  of  consonants  do 
not  coalesce,  and  a  very  short  vowel  is  heard  between 
them: 

be,  as  in  lúbéa,  bent,       pronounced  lúpara. 
olc,   „    olúé,    close,  „  oóluc. 

lb,    „    pcolb,  a  scollop,        „  pcot-ób. 


e  In  the  beginning  of  words  only. 
I 
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as  m 

OOI5, 

a  belly,         pronounced  b&lloj. 

Ip, 

99 

colpa, 

the  thigh, 

»> 

colópo. 

nnc, 

99 

t)onncao, 

a  man's  name, 

99 

t>onnaóaó. 

pb, 

9» 

bopb, 

fierce, 

99 

bopob. 

pB, 

99 

oeapb, 

certain, 

99 

oeapáB. 

99 

oopca, 

dark, 

99 

oopaca. 

»9 

5^9 

fierce, 

99 

99 

Copmac, 

a  man's  name, 

99 

Copamac. 

m> 

99 

peippeac, 

a  yoke  of  horses, 

99 

peipipeac. 

pn, 

99 

copn, 

a  goblet, 

99 

coppdn. 

cn, 

99 

aicne, 

a  commandment, 

99 

airline. 

The  other  combinations  of  consonants  coalesce  as 
readily  as  in  English. 

In  ancient  Irish  poetry,  however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
short  vowel  inserted  by  the  modern  pronunciation,  from  which  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  ancient  Irish  pronounced  such 
words  as  pcolb,  bopb,  gctpg,  as  the  English  would  pronounce 
similar  combinations  of  consonants  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  in 
the  poem  attributed  to  Torna  Eigeas,  the  word  bopb  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  not  bóp-ób,  as  it  is  at 
present 

"  6opb  a  o-rpecrchan  pop  jac  cpáij 
Miall  mac  6arac  THuijiheaóain." 


Section  4. — Of  Eclipsis  of  Consonants. 

Eclipsis  in  Irish  Grammar  may  be  defined  the  sup- 
pression of  the  sounds  of  certain  radical  consonants,  by 
prefixing  others  of  the  same  organ.  This  owes  its 
origin  to  a  desire  of  euphony,  or  facility  of  utterance. 
All  the  consonants  are  capable  of  eclipsis,  except  the 
liquids  I,  m,  n,  p. 
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m  eclipses  b,  as  dp  m-bo,    our  cow, 


pronounced  dp  mó. 
„        dp  seapc. 


5  „  c,  as  dp  s-ceapc,  our  right,  „ 

n  „  o,  as  dp  n-oopap,  our  door,  „  dp  nopap. 

B  „  p,  as  dp  B-puil,    our  blood,  „  dp  Buil. 

n  „  5,  as  dp  njopc,    our  field,  „  dp  njopr. 

b  „  p,  as  ap  b-pian,  our  pain,  „  dp  bicm. 

o  „  c,  as  ap  D-cfp,     our  country,  „  dp  oip. 

«  „  p. — See  p.  61. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  eclipsing  conso- 
nant is  always  softer  than  the  initial  radical  which  is 
eclipsed  ;  as  m,  a  narisonant  semivowel,  for  b,  a  sonant 
mute ;  5,  a  sonant  palatal,  for  c,  a  mute ;  n,  a  narisonant 
semivowel,  for  t>,  a  sonant  mute ;  b,  a  sonant  sibilant, 
for  p,  a  pure  sibilant;  n$,  a  narisonant  semivowel,  which 
should  be  represented  by  one  character*1,  for  5,  a  sonant; 


d  This  is  a  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem of  eclipsis,  for  in  the  pro- 
nunciation 5  is  not  eclipsed  by  n, 
but  by  a  simple  sound,  which 
the  combination  nj  is  a  con- 
ventional mode  of  expressing. 
O'Molloy,  in  his  Grammar,  p.  63, 
takes  notice  of  this  incongruity  : 
"Eclipsis  ng,  vulgo  uipohiugh- 
aoh  niacal,  hoc  habet  speciale, 
quod  g  non  penitus  taceatur,  sed 
aJiqualiter  vno  tractu  simul  cum 
n  efferatur,  vt  ap  njopc  latiné, 
nostra  seges."  Compare  the  quo- 
tation from  Professor  Latham, 
under  nj,  p.  35. 

For  this  reason  n  should  never 
be  separated  from  the  5  by  a  hy- 
phen. Some  have  remarked  that 
it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
eclipsed  consonant,  as  in  the 
Welsh  ;  but  this  would,  in  Irish, 
lead  to  endless  confusion,  as  the 
radical  letter  of  the  word  would, 


in  almost  every  instance,  be  dis- 
guised ;  and  though  this  is  un- 
avoidably the  case  in  the  spoken 
language,  yet  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  preserve,  in  the 
written  language,  the  radical 
consonant  in  every  instance,  even 
at  the  risk  of  often  giving  the 
words  a  crowded  and  awkward 
appearance.  On  this  subject 
O'Molloy  remarks :  "Aduerteex 
dictis  nunquam  sequi,  quod  in 
scriptione  liceat  literam  mergen- 
dam  omitti,  esto  omittatur  in 
sono  :  alias  foret  magna  confusio, 
et  ignoraretur  dictio,  seu  sensus 
voculae,  ej  usque  turn  proprietas 
turn  natura." — Grammatical  p. 
66. 

Many  instances  could  be  point- 
ed out  where,  if  the  radical  conso- 
nant were  omitted,  the  eye  would 
be  completely  deceived,  as  in  ap 
nopb,  which  might  be  referred 
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b,  a  sonant,  for  p,  a  mute  consonant ;  c  eclipsing  p  is 
an  exception,  but  t>  eclipsing  r  is  a  sonant  eclipsing  a 
mute. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Darwin's  Analysis  of  articulate 
Sounds  for  a  classification  of  the  consonants  exactly  according  to 
this  table  of  Eclipsis,  although  the  author  was  probably  not  aware 
that  such  a  classification  had  been  observed  in  the  practical  gram- 
mar of  any  language,  but  was  purely  guided  by  the  philosophy  of 
articulate  sounds,  to  which  he  gave  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  Prichard's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  worthy  the  conside- 
ration of  the  student  of  this  language : 

"  It  is  a  habit  common  to  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
to  interchange  certain  letters  according  to  rules  founded  originally 
on  euphony*  or  on  the  facility  of  utterance ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance arises  the  great  capability  which  these  languages  possess,  of 
composition,  or  the  formation  of  compound  words.  The  substitu- 
tion of  consonants  of  particular  orders  for  their  cognates,  which 
takes  place  in  Greek,  in  the  composition  of  words,  and  in  some  other 
instances,  is  an  example  of  this  peculiarity. 

"  In  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  the  German  dialects,  the  mutation 
of  consonants  is  confined  to  words  brought  together  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  chiefly  when  they  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  compound  terms,  and  it  is  scarcely  observed  in  words  which 
still  remain  distinct,  and  are  merely  constituent  parts  of  sentences. 
Either  the  attention  to  euphony,  and  the  ease  of  utterance,  has  not 
extended  so  far,  or  the  purpose  was  attained  by  a  choice  of  colloca- 
tion, the  words  themselves  remaining  unaltered.  But  in  the  San- 
skrit language,  words  merely  in  sequence  have  an  influence  upon 
each  other  in  the  change  of  terminations,  and  sometimes  of  initial 
letters,  on  the  principle  above  alluded  to." — Eastern  Origin  of 
the  Celtic  Nations,  pp.  27,  28. 

either  to  an  n-oópo,  our  chant,  m-bala,  our  wall ;  an  neoca, 
or  ap  n-6nt>,  our  order  ;  dp  which  might  be  either  áp  n-be- 
mala,  which  might  be  referred  oca,  our  drinks,  or  áp  n-eoca, 
to  ap  mala,  our  brow,  or  ap    our  horses. 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  Sanskrit  here  noticed  is  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  eclipsis  in  the  Irish  language.  But  it  should  be 
stated  that,  in  Irish,  eclipsis  answers  a  further  purpose  than  that  of 
mere  euphony  or  facility  of  utterance;  for  it  sometimes  helps  to 
point  out  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  moods  of  verbs ;  and  that  the 
learner  may  see  the  exact  nature,  use,  and  extent  of  this  very 
peculiar  accidence,  rules  are  subjoined  (see  p.  62),  pointing  out 
every  case  in  which  it  can  take  place  in  the  language. 

The  letter  p  is  eclipsed  by  c;  but  as  it  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rules,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  classed  among  the  consonants  that  admit  of 
eclipsis.  In  nouns,  but  not  in  verbs,  the  eclipsis  of  p 
by  c  follows  the  rules  of  aspiration,  not  of  eclipsis ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  all  instances  where  the  article  aspirates  the 
other  consonants,  p  has  c  prefixed,  excepting  where  it 
is  followed  by  b,  c,  rj,  5,  m,  p,  c,  in  which  case  it  never 
suffers  any  initial  variation  in  either  nouns  or  verbs. 

The  local  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  pro- 
per place.  Some  writers  prefix  c  to  p  in  situations  where  others 
aspirate  it,  as,  o'opouij  Niul  o'a  c-pliocc  iao  péin  o'ammniojaó 
ap  cm  Sciria, 44  Niul  ordered  his  progeny  to  name  themselves  from 
Scythia." — Keating.   But  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

The  letter  p  never  suffers  eclipsis  in  the  moods  or  tenses  of 
verba,  or  from  the  influence  of  any  particle  in  any  situation  in  verbs, 
except  in  the  compound  verb  loncpamluigim,  I  imagine,  which 
occurs  in  some  medical  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  the  verb  c-piublaijeann,  it  extends  or  proceeds ;  but  these, 
particularly  the  latter,  must  be  considered  local,  and  a  mere  con- 
ceit of  the  writer. 


The  following  rules  explain  the  grammatical  use  of 
eclipsis  to  indicate  the  inflexions  and  genders  of  nouns, 
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and  the  tenses  or  moods  of  verbs.  They  necessarily 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  and 
may  be  passed  over  until  the  student  has  mastered  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  this  Grammar.  They  are  in- 
serted here  in  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  eclipsis. 

I. — Rules  of  Eclipsis  in  Nouns. 

1.  All  initial  consonants  that  admit  of  eclipsis  are 
eclipsed  in  all  nouns  in  the  genitive  case  plural,  when  the 
article  is  expressed,  as  na  m-bapo,  of  the  bards ;  na  J-cop, 
of  the  feet ;  na  n-t)uan,  of  the  poems ;  na  b-peap,  of 
the  men ;  na  njopc,  of  the  fields ;  na-b-pian,  of  the 
pains ;  na  t)-conn,  of  the  waves.  Some  writers  eclipse 
these  consonants  even  in  the  absence  of  the  article,  as 
a  n-aimpip  b-peap  m-bol£%  but  this  is  not  general, 
though  the  adoption  of  it  would  tend  to  clearness  and 
distinctness  in  the  language. 

2.  When  the  article  comes  between  any  of  the  sim- 
ple prepositions  and  the  noun,  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  latter,  when  capable  of  eclipsis,  is  eclipsed  in  the 
singular  number,  as  o'n  m-bopt),  from  the  bard ;  cpé 
an  5-coip,  through  the  foot ;  6'n  b-puil,  from  the  blood; 
6'n  njopc,  from  the  field ;  o'n  b-péin,  from  the  pain. 
But  o  and  c  are  generally  excepted,  as  05  an  t)opap, 
at  the  door  ;  ap  an  ronn,  on  the  wave.  Also  after 
the  simple  prepositions  a  or  1,  in,  pia,  before,  and  iap, 
after,  with  or  without  the  article,  as  a  m-baile,  in  a 
town;  1  n-oopap,  in  a  door;  pia  m-baipoeab,  before 


•  Keating. 
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baptism  ;  mp  n-t)ul,  after  going.  The  preposition  Do, 
to,  forms  an  exception  in  the  western,  but  not  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  Munster. 

3.  After  the  possessive  pronouns  áp,  our,  bup,  or  bap, 
your,  a,  their,  all  nouns  beginning  with  eclipsable  con- 
sonants are  eclipsed  in  the  singular  and  plural,  without  a 
single  exception,  as  áp  m-bapo,  our  bard  ;  bap  g-copa, 
your  feet;  a  n-t>uanca,  their  poems;  ap  b-pip,  our  men; 
Bap  ngopc,  your  field ;  a  b-pianca,  their  pains ;  áp 
O-conna,  our  waves. 

II. — Eclipsis  in  Verbs. 

1.  After  the  interrogative  particle  an,  which  is  cog- 
nate with  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  an,  all  verbs  be- 
ginning with  eclipsable  consonants  are  eclipsed,  as,  an 
m-buaileann  pé,  does  he  strike  ? 

2.  After  the  particle  nac,  whether  it  means  non,  nec9 
neque,  qui  non,  or  annet  as  Deipim  nac  m-buaileann 
pé,  I  say  that  he  strikes  not ;  an  cé  nac  m-buaileann, 
he  that  does  not  strike;  nac  nguilpip,  wilt  thou  not 
weep? 

3.  After  the  particle  50,  whether  it  means  ut,  or 
utinam,  as  50  n-oeipim,  that  I  say;  50  5-cuipió  Dia 
cm  par  opc,  may  God  put  prosperity  on  thee,  i.  e.  may 
God  prosper  thee. 

4.  After  t>a,  if  (sign  of  the  conditional  mood) ;  as 
Da  m-buailpinn,  if  I  would  strike. 

5.  After  the  interrogative  cá,  vbiy  wJiere  ?  as  ca 
5-cuippip  é,  where  wilt  thou  put  it  ? 

6.  After  the  relative  preceded  by  a  preposition  ex- 
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pressed  or  understood,  as  6  a  D-caiiug,  from  whom 
came ;  i  n-a  b-puil,  in  which  is. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  the  eclipsing  consonant  is  but 
seldom  prefixed,  from  which  some  grammarians  have  inferred  that 
the  ancients  pronounced  the  radical  consonants  as  they  wrote  them; 
but  this  is  not  certain,  as  we  find  the  same  writer  sometimes  pre- 
fixing the  eclipsing  consonant,  and  at  other  times  omitting  it  in  the 
same  words,  placed  under  the  same  influence ;  which  seems  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  consonants,  in  situations  where  they 
would  now  be  eclipsed,  anciently  changed  their  sound  into  that  of 
the  letter  now  used  to  eclipse  them;  and  that  the  ancients  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  mark  this  change  where  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  ear  of  the  native  scholar,  would  at  once  suggest 
the  pronunciation. 

In  some  manuscripts,  particularly  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  letters  c,  p,  p,  r  are  doubled  to  denote 
eclipsis;  thus,  crp  cceape,  our  right,  for  áp  g-ceape;  áp  Fpuil» 
our  blood,  for  6p  b-puil ;  ap  ppian,  our  pain,  for  áp  b-pian ;  áp 
cxip,  our  country,  for  áp  o-cip ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  the  prefixed  consonant  could  not  be  then  said  to  eclipse  the  one 
which  follows  it,  but  both  combined  to  assume  the  sound  of  a 
consonant  different  from  either,  a  system  which  would  neither  be 
philosophically  correct  nor  convenient  The  eclipsing  consonant  is 
separated,  in  some  modern  books,  from  the  radical  one  by  a  hyphen, 
and  sometimes  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  by  a  dot  placed  over  it; 
thus,  maccon  pe  mbliaoan  oec, — Liber  Ilymnorum,  fol.  15,  a. 
Gngio  oan  ap  cech  mbap  acc  ec  ppi  aoapc,  "  fearful  of  every 
death,  except  death  on  the  bed,"  Id.,  fol.  1 1 ,  a.  Here  the  dot  over 
the  m  is  not  intended  to  aspirate  it,  but  to  give  notice  that  it  is  an 
adventitious  consonant  But  the  hyphen  placed  by  the  moderns 
between  the  m  and  the  b  is  now  preferable,  as  in  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy the  dot  is  always  used  to  denote  aspiration,  not  eclipsis.  In 
some  ancient  manuscripts  p  is  dotted  to  denote  that  it  is  eclipsed,  as 
óucmano,  muimme  na  piann  for  6ucmann,  muime  na  6-ptan, 
"Buanann,  nurse  of  the  heroes,"  Cor. G  loss.  9  in  voce  óuancmo;  and 
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in  the  Leabhar  Breae,  lap  pochuguo  cell  ocup  conbal  n-imoa,  lap 
pepcaib  ocup  croampaib  acca  lín  jainem  mapa,  no  penoai  nime, 
lap  n-oéipc  ajup  cpócaipe,  7c,  "after  building  many  churches 
and  monasteries,  after  performing  miracles  and  wonders  as  nume- 
rous as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  after  works 
of  charity  and  mercy,"  &c. — Vita  Brigidce  in  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  33,  b. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  the  grammatical 
use  of  eclipsis  by  observing,  that  in  every  situation  where 
an  initial  consonant  is  eclipsed,  an  initial  vowel  takes  n, 
as  ap  n-apan,  our  bread. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  eclipsis  is  sometimes  used,  for  no  gram- 
matical reason  whatever,  but  merely  for  euphony,  as  poillpi 
n-gpémi,  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  hence  also  we  find  n  inserted 
before  an  initial  vowel,  without  any  grammatical  necessity,  as 
cuaipc  n-aimpipe,  a  circle  of  time. — See  p.  71. 
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PART  II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


Etymology  is  that  part  of  practical  grammar  which 
reduces  to  fixed  rules  the  changes  of  forms  which  words 
undergo  in  one  and  the  same  language.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  general  Etymology,  which  treats  of  the 
•changes  that  words  undergo  in  passing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another. 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

There  are  nine  classes,  or  divisions  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  parts  of  speech,  viz.,  article,  noun-sub- 
stantive, noun-adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  prepo- 
sition, conjunction,  and  interjection. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

The  Irish  language  has  but  one  article,  an,  which 
has,  in  general,  the  same  signification  as  the  English 
definite  article  the,  as  an  peap,  the  man ;  an  bean,  the 
woman.    When  this  article  is  not  prefixed,  the  noun  is 
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translated  with  the  indefinite  article  in  English*,  as 
peap,  a  man  ;  bean,  a  woman. 

The  form  of  the  article  is  an  throughout  all  cases  of 
the  singular,  except  the  genitive  feminine,  in  which  it 
becomes  na ;  na  is  also  the  form  for  all  cases  of  the 
plural  in  both  genders. 

The  prepositions  05,  at,  and  im,  with,  or  about,  preceding  the 
article,  combine  with  it,  and  are  written  in  old,  and  some  modern, 
manuscripts,  icon,  con,  imon,  immon,  mun,  as  po  caippen  icon 
pleaó,  "he  exhibited  them  at  the  feast,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voee^Q^nz ; 
icon  cenió,  "at  the  fire,"  Id.,  voce  Opc  ;  immon  am  pin,  "at  that 
time." — Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  passim. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  the  article  is  written  in>  ma, 
and  mo,  even  in  the  plural ;  and  the  masculine  form  cm  or  in  is 
sometimes  prefixed,  in  the  genitive  case,  to  nouns  of  the  feminine 
gender  in  the  singular  number,  as  an  or  in  cípe,  for  na  cfpe,  of  the 
country ;  m  caiman,  of  the  earth.— See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
p.  114.  lappaijic  in  pip  pcela  oe,  "the  men  asked  the  news  of 
him,"  Id.,  p.  76 ;  cpeab-aicmeo  m  caiman,  "every  tribe  of  the 
earth,"  Id.,  p.  98;  íp  na  peljib  ma  ngence,  "in  the  cemeteries  of 
the  pagans,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  pe ;  acpacc  poillpi  na  gpéine  6p 
opeic  an  caiman,  "  the  light  of  the  sun  shone  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land,"  Vita  Moling;  1  cpaij  in  mapa,  "on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,"  Imramh  Curraigh  Mailduin,  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Dubl.  (H.  2.  16.),  p.  373.  Keating  also  uses  this  form  of  the 
article  before  the  genitive  case  of  mum,  the  sea,  as  "  50  h-imiol  an 
ihapa." — Hist.  Irel.,  p.  148.    In  some  very  ancient  and  correct 


*  This  is  the  case  in  English 
with  ail  nouns  in  the  plural 
number ;  thus,  the  plural  of  a 
man  is  men,  without  any  article, 
where  the  absence  of  the  a,  or 
any  form  of  it,  in  the  plural, 
serves  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  t\e  presence  of  it  does  in  the 
singular.  It  may  be  also  worthy 


of  remark  here,  that  in  many 
languages  articles  are  wholly 
wanting.  In  the  Latin,  for  ex- 
ample, the  words  filius  viri  may 
mean  the  son  of  A  man,  A  son  of 
a  man,  a  son  of  the  man,  or 
the  son  qf  the  man.  In  Greek 
there  is  no  indefinite  article* 
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manuscripts  the  article  is  made  to  terminate  in  ib,  like  the  noun,  as 
in  the  following  passage  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year  891 : 
Uencup  magnup  in  pénia  TTlapeini,  conoappjap  píó-áp  íp  ncnb 
caillib,  ocup  con  puc  na  oaupcaigi  ap  a  larpaijib,  ocup  na  ccnji 
olcena,  i.  e.  "  A  great  storm  occurred  on  the  festival  of  St.  Martin, 
which  caused  a  great  destruction  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and  blew 
the  daurthachs  [oratories]  from  their  foundations,  with  the  other 
houses  likewise."  Also  in  a  very  ancient  tract  on  the  consecration 
of  a  church,  attached  to  a  copy  of  Cormac's  Glossary :  O  ncnb 
mecncnb  coicoib,  "  ex  quints  radicibus" 

As  the  article  is  so  frequently  used  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  causes  very  remarkable  changes  in  the 
beginning  of  nounsb,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place 


b  The  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien  ar- 
ranges the  declensions  of  Irish 
nouns  by  the  initial  changes 
which  they  undergo,  and  asserts 
that  the  ancient  Irish  never  in- 
flected their  nouns  by  termi- 
nations, but  by  initials. — Irish 
Grammar,  p.  1 7.  But  we  find  ter- 
minational  changes  in  the  most 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  initial  changes  are 
seldom  marked.  It  matters  very 
little  whether  the  changes  caused 
by  the  article  on  the  initials  of 
nouns  be  called  declensions  or 
not,  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
these  changes  are  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  determine  the  cases 
of  substantives,  for  they  are 
merely  used  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony, and  to  help  to  point  out 
the  gender  of  the  noun;  and  if 
the  article,  which  has  very  little 
to  do  with  cases,  be  removed, 
such  initial  changes  disappear 
altogether,  while  the  termina- 
tions! inflexions  remain.  Stewart 
has  the  following  accurate  re- 


marks on  this  subject:  "The 
changes  expressive  of  Relation 
are  made  on  nouns  in  two  ways: 

1,  On  the  beginning  of  the  noun ; 

2,  On  its  termination.  The  re- 
lations denoted  by  changes  on 
the  termination  are  different 
from  those  denoted  by  changes 
at  the  beginning ;  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion  together ; 
the  one  may  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  It  seems 
proper  therefore  to  class  the 
changes  on  the  termination  by 
themselves  in  one  division,  and 
give  it  a  name ;  and  to  clasB  the 
changes  at  the  beginning  also  by 
themselves  in  another  division, 
and  give  it  a  different  name." 
And  he  adds  in  a  note :  "  It  was 
necessary  to  be  thus  explicit  in 
stating  the  changes  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  those  on  the  termina* 
tions,  as  unconnected  indepen- 
dent accidents,  which  ought  to 
be  viewed  separately ;  because  I 
know  that  many  who  have  •hap- 
pened to  turn  their  thoughts  to- 
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to  lay  before  the  learner  such  rules  as  will  point  out 
distinctly  all  the  changes  which  it  causes,  although  most 
of  these  rules  must  be  considered  as  strictly  belonging 
to  Syntax. 

1.  In  modern  printed  books  the  a  of  the  article  is 
cut  off  after  a  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  Oo'n  for 
Do  an,  to  the ;  6*n  for  6  an,  from  the ;  pa'n  for  pa  an, 
under  the,  &c. ;  but  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books  the  article  and  preposition  are  united  as 
if  one  word,  without  any  mark  of  elision ;  thus,  Don, 
on,  pern,  &c. 

In  the  spoken  dialect  a  simple  a  is  used  for  an  before  a  conso- 
nant; but  this  should  not  be  written. 

2.  The  article  aspirates  the  aspirable  initials  of  all 
feminine  nouns,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sin-* 
gular,  and  of  all  masculines  in  the  genitive  singular :  as 
cm  bean,  the  woman ;  an  pip,  of  the  man  ;  and  eclipses 
the  eclipsable  initials  of  all  nouns,  masculine  or  feminine, 
in  the  dative  or  ablative  singular ;  but  these  influences 
never  extend  to  any  case  of  the  plural,  except  the  geni- 
tive, which  is  always  eclipsed,  as  na  Tn-bapt>,  of  the 
bards ;  na  i>opuaó,  of  the  druids  ;  na  j-cpann,  of  the 
trees;  na  b-pian,  of  the  pains;  na  o-conn,  of  the  waves. 

Exception. — Nouns  whose  initial  consonant  is  o  and  c,  undergo 
no  initial  change  in  the  singular,  as  ip  cm  cfp,  in  the  country ;  an 
oonatp,  of  the  door ;  cm  ajeapna,  of  the  lord ;  6'n  oopap,  from  the 
door;  A5  an  ci£eapna,  with  the  lord.    'San  oiopgan,  no  'pan 

ward  the  declension  of  the  Gaelic  toward  forming  the  cases  of 

noun,  have  got  a  habit  of  con-  nouns." — Elements   of  Gcdic 

joining  these,  and  supposing  that  Grammar,  second  edition,  p.  48. 
both  contribute  their  united  aid 
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m-beipcm,  "  in  the  Fasciculus  or  little  collection,"  Keai.  Hist., 
p.  1 10;  o'n  oecmicm,  "from  the  demon,"  /ó?.,p.  127;  t)ofn  Cooj  po, 
"tothisTadbg,"  7tf.,p.  95;  oo'n  coipj  pin,  "on  that  expedition," 
Id.,  p.  91;  'pan  ceimo,  "in  the  fire,"  Id.,  p.  94;  po'n  calam, 
"upon  the  earth/'  Id.,  p.  120.  But  Keating  and  other  modern  wri- 
ters sometimes  eclipse  o  and  c  after  the  article  as  regularly  as  the 
other  consonants:  cm  an  o-ceipe,  "by  the  testimony,"  Id.,  p.  1  ; 
ap  an  o-ceaglac,  "on  the  household,"  Id.f  p.  120;  qiép  in 
D-ceanjuio  g-ceuona,  "  through  the  same  tongue,'*  Id.,  p.  50 ; 
cpiallaip  'na  aonap  o'n  o-rulaij,  "  he  goes  alone  from  the  hill," 
Id.,  p.  75 ;  cpep  an  o-cam  puj  FeaP3ur  "^a,  M  on  account  of 
the  cattle  carried  off  from  them  by  Fergus,"  Id.,  p.  77  ;  leip  an 
o-cpémpeap,  "  with  the  mighty  man,"  Id.,  p.  80  ;  ap  an  o-ceajopc 
pioj,  "  on  (or  of)  the  royal  precepts,"  Id.,  p.  90. 

3.  Wherever  the  article  causes  aspiration  on  other 
consonants,  it  eclipses  p  by  prefixing  c  (see  p.  61); 
except  when  p  is  followed  by  a  mute  consonant,  in  which 
case  it  is  never  either  aspirated  or  eclipsed. 

Nouns  beginning  with  p,  not  followed  by  a  mute, 
are,  like  other  nouns,  eclipsed  by  the  article,  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  prepositions  De,  off,  Do,  to,  and  if,  in,  as 
Do'n  c-paojal0,  to  the  world  ;  De'n  c-pliab,  off  the 


c  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  ar- 
ticulated nouns  of  this  class  are 
eclipsed  after  all  the  simple  pre- 
positions ;  but  in  north  and  west 
Minister,  and  in  the  best  Irish 
manuscripts,  it  is  never  used,  ex- 
cept after  the  prepositions  oe,  oo, 
and  íp ;  for  they  say,  ap  an  paojal, 
in  the  world,  not  ap  an  c-pao- 
gal,  ap  an  plige,  on  the  way  ; 
but  the  c  is  prefixed  through- 
out the  eastern  half  of  Munster, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  O'Molloy,  who  was  a 


native  of  Meath,  does  not  al- 
ways prefix  c  to  p  in  the  dative 
or  ablative  case,  in  his  Irish  Ca- 
techism, published  at  Rome  in 
1676,  for  he  writes  ap  an  paojal 
po,  in  this  world,  p.  76,  except- 
ing after  the  preposition  oo;  and 
Keating  never  prefixes  c  to  p  in 
this  situation,  except  after  the 
preposition  oo,  for  he  writes  ap 
an  plije,  on  the  way;  'p  cm 
pneacca,  in  the  snow,  Hist.Irel., 
pp.  1,  73 ;  o'n  Siuip,  from  the 
Suire,  Id.,  p.  92. — Sec  Syntax. 
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mountain.  In  the  plural,  \  never  undergoes  any  change 
whatever. 

4.  The  article  requires  c  to  be  prefixed  to  the  no- 
minative singular  of  masculines,  and  h  to  the  genitive 
singular  of  feminines  beginning  with  vowels,  as  an 
c-apan,  the  bread ;  na  h-aoipe,  of  the  age. 

5.  The  particle  a  (when  an  interjection  and  a  sign 
of  the  vocative  case)  aspirates  the  initial  consonants  of  all 
nouns  in  the  singular  and  plural  number,  as  a  cigeapna, 
O  Lord !  a  óaoine,  O  men !  a  rhnct,  O  women ! 

6.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  (except  the  genitive) 
the  article  requires  h  to  be  prefixed  to  nouns  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  na  h-ém,  the  birds ;  ó  na  h-éanaib, 
from  the  birds.  In  the  genitive  plural,  n  is  prefixed 
after  the  article,  as  na  n-éan,  of  the  birds. 

The  learner  is  to  bear  in  mind  this  general  fact,  already  stated 
(p.  65),  that  the  same  grammatical  accidents  which  cause  an  initial 
consonant  to  be  eclipsed,  require  n  to  be  prefixed  to  initial  vowels, 
which  explains  the  exception  to  rule  6,  in  the  case  of  the  geni- 
tive plural.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  a  euphonic  n  is  often 
prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  merely  to  prevent  a 
hiatus,  and  sometimes  for  no  grammatical  reason  whatever,  as, 
h-i  cip  n-6penn,  "into  the  land  of  Ireland,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
TTloJ  Gime ;  jop  cuipioó  lain  n-aipgio  cup,  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  37, 
for  xup  cuipeaó  lain  aipjio  aip,  "  so  that  a  silver  hand  was  put 
upon  him ;"  cuaipc  n-aimpipe,  "  a  circle  of  time,"  Cor.  Gloss., 
in  voce  Cepcewi. 

Some  writers  eclipse  the  noun  in  the  genitive  plural  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  and  this  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  gives  force 
and  definiteness  to  the  case,  which  would  otherwise  be  weak  and 
uncertain,  as  it  has  seldom  any  peculiar  termination ;  as  lomao 
£*caé,  many  battles  [i.  e.  a  number  of  battles] ;  ap  é  an  6peogan 
pom  do  bpip  íomao  x-car  ap  an  Bappain,  "  this  is  the  Breoghan 
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who  won  many  battles  in  Spain/'  Keai.  Hist,  p.  49 ;  pillio  cap  a 
n-  cnp  cap  éip  íomao  j-cpeac  oo  oeunam,  "they  returned  back  after 
having  committed  many  depredations/'  Id.f  p.  133 ;  le  h-áppac- 
cup  njnioih,  "by  valour  of  deeds,"  Id.,  p.  140;  plaic  B-peap 
j-Cúl,  "  chief  of  the  Feara  Cul,"  Id.  ib. ;  TTlóp  3-cléipioc  g-cpáib- 
cioc,  o-caoipoc  o-cojcnóe,  a^up  laoépuióe  loimuheap  00  cuic  ann 
Beóp,  "  many  pious  clergymen,  distinguished  chieftains,  and  select 
heroes  fell  there,"  Keai.  Hi*.,  145. 


CHAPTER  II. 
OF  NOUNS-SUBSTANTIVE. 

To  nouns  belong  gender,  number,  case,  and  person. 


Section  1. — Of  Gender. 

Gender  in  Irish  grammar  is  often  to  be  distin- 
guished from  sex,  for  in  this  language  a  fictitious,  or 
conventional  sex  is  attributed  to  all  inanimate  objects. 
Sex  is  a  natural  distinction,  gender  an  artificial,  or 
grammatical  one. 

Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  Gaelic  Grammar,  p.  44,  after  having 
examined  the  true  nature  of  grammatical  gender,  remarks :  "  it  seems 
therefore  to  be  a  misstated  compliment  which  is  usually  paidt  o  the 
English,  when  it  is  said  that  '  this  is  the  only  language  that  has 
adapted  the  gender  of  its  nouns  to  the  constitution  of  Nature.'  The 
fact  is,  that  it  has  adapted  the  Form  of  some  of  the  most  common 
names  of  living  creatures,  and  a  few  of  its  pronouns,  to  the  obvious 
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distinction  of  male  and  female,  and  inanimate  ;  while  it  has  left 
its  nouns  without  any  mark  characteristic  of  gender.  The  same 
thing  must  necessarily  happen  to  any  language  by  abolishing  the 
distinction  of  masculine  and  feminine  in  its  attributives.  If  all 
languages  had  been  constructed  on  this  plan,  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed,  that  the  grammatical  term  gender  would  never  have  come 
into  use.  The  compliment  intended,  and  due  to  the  English,  might 
have  been  more  correctly  expressed  by  saying  that  '  it  is  the  only 
language  that  has  rejected  the  unphilosophical  distinction  of  gender, 
by  making  its  attributives,  in  this  respect,  all  indeclinable.' " 

In  Irish  the  following  classes  of  nouns  are  masculine : 

1.  Proper  nouns  of  men,  and  nouns  signifying  males, 
as  Oiapmam,  Donnchaó  ;  peap,  a  man  ;  pcrgapr,  a 
priest ;  capb,  a  bull ;  cullac,  a  boar. 

2.  Derivative  personal  nouns  terminating  in  aipe, 
óip,  ac,  aióe,  oióe,  or  uióe,  as  pealgaipe,  a  hunter ; 
flanmjrcoip,  saviour;  mapcac,  a  rider;  pcéaicnée, 
a  story  teller ;  pojlum,  a  robber. 

3.  Diminutives  in  an,  as  cnocctn,  a  hillock ;  mionctn, 
a  kid. 

Diminutives  in  in  are  of  the  gender  of  the  noun  from  which 
they  are  derived ;  as  F'P*  n>  a  manikin,  mate;  ciapóigfn,  a  little  chafer, 
or  clockyfem.  Except  caillfn,  a  girl,  which,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
is  masculine. 

4.  Derivatives  in  ay,  or  eap,  which  are  principally 
abstract  nouns,  as  aoibneap,  delight ;  cijcapnap,  lord- 
ship ;  maireap,  goodness ;  cáipoeap,  friendship. 

5.  Most  short  monosyllables  terminating  in  or,  ucc, 
up,  uc ;  as  car,  a  battle ;  ucc,  the  breast ;  lup,  a  leek; 
ppuc,  a  stream. 

6.  Most  polysyllables,  in  which  the  last  vowel  is 
broad,  are  masculine,  as  porcmóm,  a  thistle ;  cijeapnap, 
lordship. 

L 
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The  following  are  feminine : 

1.  Proper  names  of  women,  and  nouns  signifying 
females,  rivers  (except  the  pop£up  in  Thomond),  coun- 
tries,  and  most  diseases;  as  TTleaób,  Oéipope,  names 
of  women ;  banner,  the  River  Bann ;  bolgac,  the  small- 
pox ;  bean,  a  woman  ;  mácaip,  a  mother ;  bó,  a  cow. 

2.  Diminutives  in  05,  as  ciapog,  a  chafer,  or  clock  ; 

°pt>°5>  a  thumb. 

This  rule  is  so  general  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  that  the  peasan- 
try think  that  St.  Dabeog  of  Lough  Derg,  and  St.  Oachictpog  of 
Errigal,  in  Ulster,  were  women. 

3.  Derivatives  in*  acc,  as  mópoacc,  greatness; 
piojacc,  a  kingdom. 

4.  Abstract  nouns  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
adjectives,  as  uaiple,  nobility ;  gile,  whiteness ;  pinne, 
fairness. 

5.  Most  nouns  whose  last  vowel  is  small  (except 
personals  in  óip),  as  cip,  a  country;  ppcip,  the  firma- 
ment ;  lapaip,  a  flame ;  uatll,  a  howl ;  uaip,  an  hour; 
onóip,  honour. 

This  rule  is  so  strictly  adhered  to  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  that 
some  words  naturally  masculine  are  made  feminine  to  comply  with 
it,  as  pccnl,  an  entire  horse ;  ip  bpeag  an  pcail  1,  "  She  is  a  fine 
stallion." 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  the  gender  of  nouns  varies  very 
considerably  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland ;  as  for  example, 
the  word  cneeann,  furze,  which  is  masculine  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  is  feminine  throughout  Ulster.  Some 
varieties  of  gender  will  also  be  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  in 
the  word  colam,  a  dove,  which  is  now  universally  masculine,  but  is 
inflected  with  the  feminine  article  and  termination,  in  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  entitled,  Uraicechi  na  n-Eigeas  (R.  1. 15.)  Some 
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proper  names  of  men  are  inflected  as  if  they  were  feminine,  in  the 
older  Irish  Annals  and  genealogical  MSS.,  as  Pepjaile,  for  peap- 
jail;  TTlailioúin  for  TTlaoiloihn;  Qpcjaile  for  Qpcjail;  this  is 
chiefly  the  case  with  names  compounded  with  maol,  cahui,  or 
Juvenis,  and  gal,  valour. 


Section  2. —  Of  Cases. 

By  case  is  understood  a  certain  change  made  in  the 
form  (generally  on  the  termination),  of  a  noun  to  denote 
relation. 

According  to  this  definition,  there  is  in  the  Irish  language, 
strictly  speaking,  but  one  case  different  from  the  nominative,  namely, 
the  genitive,  for  all  the  other  relations  are  expressed  by  the  aid  of 
prepositions  and  verbs ;  but  as  prepositions  modify  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  some  nouns,  another  case  can  be  admitted,  which 
may  properly  be  called  casus  prcepositionis,  by  reason  of  its  de- 
pending on  a  preposition  always  expressed.  Most  Irish  gramma- 
rians, however,  following  the  plan  of  the  Latin  grammars,  have 
given  the  Irish  nouns  six  cases,  and  this,  though  unnecessary,  may 
be  done  without  incommoding  the  learner  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  the  six  cases  are  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  grammatical 
construction. 

The  nominative  and  accusative  are  always  the  same 
in  form,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  their  position 
and  connexion  with  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

The  dative  and  ablative  cases  are  always  alike  in 
form,  and  are  never  used  except  after  a  preposition, 
which  can  never  be  left  understood,  as  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
These  two  might  therefore  be  conveniently  made  one 
case,  and  called  casus  prcepositionis,  as  Sanctius  calls 
the  ablative  in  Latin,  although  in  that  language  the 
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ablative  sometimes  expresses  the  relation  without  the 
preposition. 

Although  a  change  of  termination  is  made  in  what  is  called  the 
dative  or  ablative  feminine  in  the  singular,  and  in  both  genders  in 
the  plural,  still  the  termination  does  not  in  any  one  instance  ex- 
press the  relation  without  the  preposition,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  the  noun  used  in  junction  with  a  preposition,  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relation,  and  not  a  form  which  expresses  that  rela- 
tion of  itself,  as  the  ablative  case  in  Latin  sometimes  does.  Some 
Irish  grammarians  have  attempted  to  classify  the  prepositions  ac- 
cording as  they  are  dative  or  ablative  in  signification;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  useless,  as  the  form  of  the  noun  is  the  same  whether  the 
preposition  means  to  or  from,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  any 
classification  of  prepositions,  except  such  as  would  point  out  the 
exact  relations  expressed  by  them,  which  the  classification  under 
the  heads  of  dative  and  ablative  does  not  effect.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  introduction  of  an  ablative  case  into  Irish  is  altogether  useless, 
for  the  reason  just  given ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  useless  to  intro- 
duce a  dative,  because  it  is  always  the  same  as  the  ablative.  There 
is  but  one  case  influenced  by  prepositions,  and  it  would  be  useful, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  give  it  a  name ;  but  as  neither  the 
term  dative %  derived  from  the  verb  do,  to  give,  hor  ablative,  from 
the  verb  aufero,  to  take  away,  would  be  a  sufficiently  definite  name 
for  this  case,  which  comes  after  all  the  simple  prepositions,  the  best 
term  that  can  be  invented  for  it  would  be  the  prepositional  ease. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  accusative  of  all  nouns  in  the  modern 
language  is,  without  a  single  exception,  the  same  as  the  nominative; 
Stewart,  who  paid  great  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  Erse 
and  Irish  dialects,  as  far  as  he  could  become  acquainted  with  them 
through  printed  books,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
accusative  case  of  nouns  in  the  Gaelic  different  in  form  from  the 
nominative,  and  no  ablative  different  from  the  dative.  He  defines 
the  nominative  thus :  "  The  nominative  is  used  when  any  person 
or  thing  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition  or  question, 
or  as  the  object  of  an  action  or  affection." — Elements  of  Gaelic 
Grammar,  first  edit.,  p.  48. 
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Haliday,  however,  makes  a  difference  between  the  accusative 
and  nominative  plural,  by  making  the  accusative  always  terminate 
in  a,  as  bápoa  for  báipo ;  but  no  such  difference  is  observable,  at 
least  m  the  modern  language,  for  the  nominative  terminates  in  a 
as  often  as  the  accusative.  See  O'Brien's  Irish  Grammar,  pp.  50, 
51,  where  he  says,  that 44  some  writers  terminate  their  nominatives 
plural  generally  in  cz,  e,  or  6;  thus,  peapa  for  pip,  coppa  for  coipp, 
olcafor  uilc,  bápoa  for  báipo,  ceolció  for  ceolca,  pigétó  for 
pigée,  bolga  for  builj." 

The  nominative  and  vocative  feminine  are  always 
alike  in  the  termination. 

The  genitive  and  vocative  masculine  are  always 
alike  in  the  termination. 


Section  3. —  Of  Declensions. 

The  general  rules  by  which  the  cases  are  formed  are 
called  declensions. 

In  declining  nouns  the  formation  of  the  cases  gene-  * 
rally  depends  on  the  gender  and  the  last  vowel  of  the 
nominative,  and  hence  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative 
is  appropriately  called  the  characteristic  vowel. 

The  number  of  the  declensions  is  varied  by  the  different  writers 
on  Irish  grammar ;  but  the  author,  after  the  most  attentive  compa- 
rison of  their  systems,  and  the  closest  consideration  of  the  variations 
of  the  nouns  of  the  language,  as  spoken  and  written,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  their  inflections  can  be  reduced  under  five 
general  rules  or  declensions,  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out 

Stewart  makes  but  two  declensions,  which  he  distinguishes 
by  the  quality  of  the  last,  or  characteristic  vowel,  making  the  first 
declension  comprehend  those  nouns  whose  characteristic  vowel  is 
broad,  and  the  second  those  whose  characteristic  vowel  is  small. 
Haliday  took  up  the  notion  that  the  formation  of  cases  depends 
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altogether  on  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative,  and  thus  reduced  all 
the  nouns  of  the  language  under  seven  declensions.  Dr.  Neilson 
makes  but  four  declensions,  and  appears  to  have  been  guided  more 
by  the  gender  in  the  arrangement  of  them  than  by  the  characteris- 
tic vowel ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  gender  has  more  influence  on  the 
formation  of  the  cases  than  any  ending  of  the  nominative. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  declension  cannot  be  discovered  until  the 
gender  is  first  known,  and  that  even  then  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  nominative  is  no  absolutely  certain  guide ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
help  to  suggest  what  declension  the  noun  may  be  of,  but  cannot,  in 
very  many  instances,  be  relied  on,  and  the  learner  will  discover 
that,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  ancient  languages,  so  in  Irish, 
he  must  learn  the  gender  and  genitive  case  singular  of  most  nouns 
by  reading,  or  the  help  of  a  dictionary. 

Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  study  these  declen- 
sions it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  attend  to  two 
accidents  of  inflection  which  characterize  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, namely,  attenuating  and  waking  broad  the  cha- 
racteristic vowel.  They  are  called  by  the  Irish  caol- 
ujjab,  attenuation,  and  learnújaó,  making  broad.  Thus 
á  is  attenuated  by  being  changed  into  en  ;  and  en  is 
made  broad  by  being  changed  into  a,  and  so  with  other 
vowels  and  diphthongs ;  as  in  the  following  Table : 


ATTENUATION, 
á  into  6l. 


a 

ao 

éa 

ea 

eo 

10 

ia 

iu 

6 

o 

á 

u 

uu 


ai,  irreg.  oi,  ui. 
aoi. 

éi,  irreg.  eoi. 
ei,  irreg.  i. 
eoi,  irreg.  un. 
i. 

ei,  lai. 

1U1. 

6i. 

oi,  irreg.  ui. 
ái. 

ui,  irreg.  oi. 
uai. 


MAKING  BROAD. 

ai  into  a. 
ao. 
ecu 
eo. 
ea. 
tcu 
iu. 
o. 
ua. 
u,  o. 


aoi 
ei 
eoi 
i 

íai 

1UI 

oi 

uai 

ui 
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In  the  spoken  language  throughout  Ireland  o  short  is  attenuated 
to  ui,  and  a  to  01 ;  but  in  Connaught  a  is  seldom  so  attenuated, 
for  the  sound  of  the  a  is  retained  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  na 
clamne,  of  the  children  ;  na  plaice  glaine,  of  the  clean  rod,  not 
na  floiee,  or  pluice  glome,  as  in  Munster.  The  orthography 
found  in  ancient  manuscripts  proves  the  correctness  of  the  Con- 
naught  pronunciation  in  this  particular,  as  baill  for  boill,  mem- 
bers, Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Nepcoic. — See  p.  85. 

There  are  some  examples  of  anomalous  attenuation,  as  ro*ian,  a 
knife,  pjine,  r^in ;  bioo,  food,  bíó ;  mac,  a  son,  meic,  or  mic,&c. 

In  all  printed  books,  and  in  most  manuscripts  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  final  c  becomes  5,  when  attenuation  takes  place,  as  bealac, 
a  road,  gen.  bealai£ ;  but  in  very  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and  in 
all  printed  books  in  the  Erse  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  the  c  is  retained. 

In  the  inscription  on  the  cross  of  Cong,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  5  is  used  in  the  genitive,  but  not  aspi- 
rated, as,  Opaio  do  TTIupeoach  U  Dubchaig  00  penoip  6peno,  "  a 
prayer  for  Muredach  O'Dubthaig,  senior  of  Ireland."  But  on  the 
stone  cross  in  the  village  of  Cong,  the  same  name  is  written  U  Dub- 
cncnch.  Mr.  Mac  Elligott,  of  Limerick,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Gaelic  language,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  Dublin,  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  ancient  form  in  c  is  the 
best  mode  of  orthography,  and  after  giving  several  examples  from 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  and  an  old  copy  of  the  Festiology  of  Aengus,  to 
shew  that  the  final  c  of  the  nominative  is  retained  in  the  genitive 
singular  and  in  the  nominative  plural,  recommends  it  to  be  gene- 
rally made  use  of.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the 
language  is,  in  its  inflections,  to  change  the  harder  consonants  into 
the  softer  ones,  as  c  into  5,  c  into  o,  p  into  b,  &c. ;  and  Mac 
Elligott  himself,  who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  analogies  and 
tendencies  of  this  language,  finds  in  the  spoken  dialect  of  Munster 
a  fact,  which  suggests  a  strong  objection  to  the  adoption  of  ic  in 
the  modern  orthography,  namely,  that  the  final  5  in  this  inflection 
is  pronounced  without  an  aspiration,  as  pleapcai^,  booaig,  armg, 
&c.,  which  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  are  pronounced  pleapcai£, 
booaij,  afcig,  and  which  in  Scotland  are  writtenjfcioitcA,  bodaich, 
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étc.  The  fact  is,  that  the  5  in  this  inflection  is  so  distinctly  pro- 
nounced with  its  radical  sound  in  Munster,  that  a  native  of  that 
province  would  look  upon  the  substitution  of  c  or  ch  in  its  place 
as  a  very  strange  innovation. 

The  pronunciation  of  5  in  this  inflection  is  one  of  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  the  Munster  dialect 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

The  first  declension  comprises  nouns  of  the  mascu- 
line gender  which  are  attenuated  in  the  genitive  singu- 
lar. In  the  singular,  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accu- 
sative are  the  same,  and  the  genitive  and  vocative  ter- 
minate alike.  In  the  plural,  the  nominative  terminates 
generally  like  the  genitive  singular,  the  genitive  like 
the  nominative  singular ;  the  dative  is  formed  by  adding 
cnb  to  the  nominative  singular.  The  vocative  plural  is 
formed  by  adding  a  to  the  nominative  singular. 

The  initial  changes  caused  by  prefixing  the  article 
and  simple  prepositions  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  treating  of  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

bápt),  a  poet,  masc. 
Simple  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  bápo.  báipo. 

Gen.  báipo.  bápo. 

Dak    bápo.  bápoaiB. 

Voc.  a  Baipo.  a  Bápoa. 

Articulated  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  bápo.  na  bátpo. 

Gen.  an  Bátpo.  na  m-bapo. 

Dat.   o'n  m-bapo.  6  na  bápoaiB. 
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Sporran,  a  streamlet,  masc. 
Simple  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  ppocán.  Norn,  pporám. 

Gen.  ppocám.  Gen.  pporán. 

Dat  pporán.  Dat.  ppocánaib. 

Voc.  a  pporáin.  Voc.  a  ppócána. 

Articulated  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  ppocán.  Nom.  na  pporáin. 

Gen.  an  c-ppocáin.  Gen.  na  ppouán. 

Dat   ó'n  c-ppocán.  Dat.  oo  na  ppocánaib. 

pápac,  a  wilderness,  masc. 
Simple  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  Forró-  Nom.  pápaige,  or  pápaca. 

Gen.  pápaig.  Gen.  pápac. 

Dat.   pdpac.  Dat.  pdpaijiB. 

Voc.  a  pápaij.  Voc.  a  j>ápaca. 

Articulated  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  pápac.  Nom.  na  pápai5e,or  pápaca. 

Gen.  an  pápaij.  Gen.  na  b-pápac. 

Dat   ó'n  b-pápac.  Dat.   ó  na  pápaijib. 

General  Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Cases. 

The  genitive  case  singular  is  formed  from  the  no- 
minative by  attenuating  the  characteristic  vowel,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  already  given,  p.  78.  With  the  article 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  genitive  singular  is  aspira- 
ted, or  (if  it  be  p)  eclipsed  by  c. — See  p.  61.  , 

Holiday  remarks  that  all  polysyllables  take  both  the  proper  and 
improper  attenuation,  unless  the  last  vowel  be  accented,  as  ooccuip, 
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or  oorcaip,  but  this  arises  more  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  or- 
thography of  the  language  than  any  grammatical  principle. — See 
remarks  on  the  obscure  sounds  of  the  vowels,  p.  6. 

The  dative  singular  always  terminates  like  the  no- 
minative. With  the  article  the  initial  consonant  is 
eclipsed. — See  p.  62,  Rule  2. 

Haliday  states  that  the  dative  singular  is  formed  by  making 
broad  the  genitive,  as  *'  nom.  copp,  gen.  coipp,  orcuipp,  dat.  copp, 
or  cupp."  And  it  is  true  that  some  ancient,  and  even  modern 
writers,  have  attempted  to  introduce  a  difference  between  the  dative 
and  nominative  forms  of  some  few  nouns  of  this  declension,  as 
nom.  peap,  a  man ;  dat  piop,  anciently  pip,  as  upcup  oo'n  pip 
piDcilli,  "  a  cast  of  the  chess-man,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  36 ; 
nom.  ceann,  a  head ;  dat.  cionn,  anciently  cino,  as  pop  a  cmo, 
"on  her  head,"  Id.,  p.  16 ;  also  nom.  olc,  evil ;  dat.  ulc.  In  an 
ancient  vellum  copy  of  Cormac's  glossary,  now  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  form  ulc  is  found  after  the  prepo- 
sition o,  under  the  word  óucmano,  as  gemehep  bucm  o  ambuan, 
.i.  match  6  ulc,  i.  e.  **  good  is  produced  from  evil."  But  in  a 
copy  of  this  Glossary  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
H.  2.  16,  it  is  written  o  olc,  as  in  the  present  spoken  language. 
The  word  pope,  a  port,  is  also  sometimes  written  pupc,  in  the 
dative,  as  a  b-pupc^áipje,  "in  Waterford." — Keat.  Hist.  pp.  158, 
168.  The  word  cpann,  a  tree,  is  also  found  written  cpunn  in  the 
dative,  as  oo'n  cpunn,  in  an  old  life  of  St.  Moling.  From  these 
examples  it  will  appear  that  some  effort  was  made  by  the  old  writers 
to  make  a  dative  or  ablative  form  for  nouns  of  this  declension,  but 
no  trace  of  this  form  remains  in  the  modern  language. 

The  accusative  singular  is  always  the  same  as  the 
nominative  in  form,  and  is  distinguished  from  it,  as  in 
English,  only  by  its  position  in  the  sentence  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  verb. 

The  vocative  singular  always  terminates  like  the 
genitive  singular,  and  has  always  prefixed  the  interjec- 
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tions  a  or  O,  which  aspirate  the  initial  consonant,  if  it 
be  of  the  aspirable  class. 

The  nominative  plural  is  generally  like  the  genitive 
singular. 

Some  writers  form  the  nominative  plural  of  many  nouns  of  this 
declension  by  adding  a  or  u  short  to  the  nominative  singular,  as 
jiall,  a  hostage ;  nominative  plural,  51  alio,  or  giallu,  for  geill, 
as,  jiallu  6nenn  ocup  Qlban,  "  the  hostages  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land/' Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  4 ;  peap,  a  man,  is  made  pipu  in 
the  nominative  plural,  as  pipu  in  Domain,  for  pip  cm  ooihain, 
Id.f  p.  12 ;  maep,  a  steward,  makes  maepa,  instead  of  maip,  or 
maoip,  vide  id.>  p.  16 ;  jap,  a  sprig,  makes  gapa  in  the  nominative 
plural,  as  Ocup  ip  f  a  ppoino  ceca  nona  lap  cocc  punn  u 5  co  leic, 
ocup  epí  japa  00  bipop  na  6oinne,  "and  his  dinner  each  evening, 
after  returning  here,  is  an  egg  and  a  half,  and  three  sprigs  of  the 
water  cresses  of  the  Boyne,"  Id.,  p.  18;  ceann  makes  ceanna,  or 
cinou,  as  cinou  oegóame,  "  the  heads  of  good  men,"  Id.f  p.  42  ; 
apm  makes  apma,  vide  id.,  p.  68. — See  particular  rules  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  nominative  plural,  p.  86. 

The  genitive  plural  terminates  like  the  nominative 
singular,  but  when  the  article  is  expressed  the  initial 
consonant  is  eclipsed,  r  being  always  excepted. — See 
p.  62. 

The  dative  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
aib  to  the  nominative  singular.  But  when  the  nomi- 
native plural  does  not  terminate  like  the  genitive  sin- 
gular, then  the  dative  plural  is  formed  from  the  nomi- 
native plural  by  dropping  final  e,  and  adding  lb. — See 
p.  87. 

This  termination  ib  of  the  dative  plural  is  very  seldom  used  in 
the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present  day,  except  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
where,  however,  it  is  as  often  made  the  termination  of  the  nomina- 
tive plural.  It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  this  termination  is 
not  always  found  in  plural  nouns,  even  in  the  best  manuscripts, 
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after  the  simple  prepositions;  but  this  is  perhaps  owing  more  to  the 
carelessness  of  Irish  writers  than  to  any  real  grammatical  principle. 
Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  who  had  a  native  knowledge  of  the  modern  Irish, 
states,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,  that  "  a  man 
would  be  laughed  at  in  the  country,  were  he  to  say,  cafcaip  peup 
oo  na  caiplib,  or  oo  capalluib,  give  hay  to  the  horses ;  instead  of 
caBaip  peup  oo  na  capuil.  However,  peap,  *  n*an,  and  a  few 
other  monosyllabic  words,  are  an  exception  to  the  above,  as  we 
say,  na  peapaib,  op  na  peapaib,  oo  na  peapaiB,"  &c.  &c. — p.  11. 
It  should  be  also  remarked,  that  in  the  best  manuscripts  the  dative 
plural  is  frequently  formed  by  adding  a  or  u  short  to  the  nomi- 
native singular,  as  La  naeriiu  6penn,  for  Ce  naomaib  6ipeann, 
"with  the  saints  of  Erin." — Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  4;  oo  pep- 
tarn  páilci  ppip  na  piju,  "  to  bid  welcome  to  the  kings,"  Id.,  p.  24 ; 
ppi  h-UUcu,  "with  the  Ultonians,"  Id.,  p.  34  ;  imp  na  ploju, 
"  between  the  hosts,"  Id.,  p.  36 ;  Ro  páió  Ooihnall  ppi  a  maepu 
ocup  ppi  a  peceaipiu,  "  Domhnall  said  to  his  stewards  and  law- 
givers," Id.,  p.  16;  ppip  na  h-aónaclu,  for  leip  na  n-aónaclaiB, 
u  with  the  graves,"  Cor. Gloss.,  voce  F© ;  "  Dicunt  hoc &coti>  Goibne 
Gobafaciebat  hastas,  ppi  ceopa  gpeppa,  the  Scoti  say  that  Goibne, 
the  smith,  made  the  spears  with  three  processes,"  Id.,  tw*  Nepcoic 

The  accusative  plural  is,  in  the  modern  language, 
always  like  the  nominative. 

Haliday  makes  the  accusative  plural  different  from  the  nomina- 
tive plural,  but  no  trace  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  Irish  language,  although  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  the 
accusative  is  sometimes  found  to  terminate  in  a,  or  u  short,  while 
the  nominative  terminates  like  the  genitive  singular ;  as  gialla  for 
geill,  hostages ;  pipu  for  pip,  men  ;  maepa  for  maeip,  stewards ; 
ctpma,  or  apmu,  for  aipm,  arms;  yapa  for  jaip,  sprigs ;  cinou  for 
cinn,  heads  ;  cop  pa  for  cuipp,  bodies;  mupa,  or  rrmpu,  for  múip, 
as  ocup  po  copaino  pium  pecc  múpu  m<5p-aióbli  imon  oun  pin, 
"and  he  drew  seven  great  walls  around  that  fort." — Battle  of 
Magh  Bath,  p.  6.  But  the  accusative  is  also  frequently  found  to 
terminate  exactly  like  the  nominative,  as  po  jab  oin  oriiun  na 
naeim,  "  then  fear  seized  the  saints." — Id.,  p.  38. 
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Particular  Rules  fob  the  Formation  of  the  Genitive  Case 
Singular  in  Monosyllables  of  the  First  Declension. 

Monosyllables  whose  characteristic  vowel  is  a,  or  o 
short,  have  generally  the  improper  attenuation  in  the 
genitive  singular,  as  copp,  a  body,  gen.  sing,  cuipp ; 
rope,  a  hog,  gen.  cuipe ;  epemn,  a  tree,  gen.  cpoinn ; 
cnoc,  a  hill,  gen.  cnuic  ;  ponn,  land,  gen.  puinn ;  clog, 
a  bell,  gen.  cluig;  lopg,  a  track,  gen.  luipg. 

Some  modern  Irish  writers  have  rejected  this  irregular  attenu- 
ation, and  written  coipp  for  cuipp,  cnoic  for  cnuic,  poinn  for  puinn, 
but  this,  although  sometimes  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
tending  to  simplify  the  language,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  general 
authority  of  the  best  mauuscripts,  nor  of  the  spoken  language  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  In  the  spoken  language  throughout  the  province 
of  Connaught,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  a  is  scarcely  ever 
changed  to  01  in  attenuation,  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
ancient  language ;  as  in  Corma&s  Gloss.,  voce  pepiup,  where  in 
chpaino,  of  the  tree,"  occurs  for  the  modern  an  cpoinn ;  and  in  an 
old  Life  of  St.  Moling,  where  the  word  epemn,  a  tree,  is  similarly 
inflected,  as  céic  a  mullach  in  cpainn,  "  he  climbs  to  the  top  of 
the  tree." 

Monosyllables  characterized  by  éa  (long)  or  eu,  have 
two  forms  of  the  genitive  singular,  as  £éaó,  a  goose, 
gen.  5616,  or  jeoió ;  éan,  a  bird,  gen.  ém,  or  eoin ; 
béal,  a  mouth,  gen.  béil,  or  beoil ;  pgeal,  a  story,  gen. 
n>éil»  or  pgeoil ;  cpécm,  a  hero,  gen.  cpém,  or  cpeow; 
but  the  latter  form  is  seldom  used,  except  in  poetry,  or 
poetical  prose. 

Monosyllables  characterized  by  ea  (short)  form  the 
genitive  singular  by  changing  ea  into  ei  (short),  and 
sometimes  into  1  short,  as  eac,  a  steed,  gen.  eic  ;  bpeac, 
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a  trout,  gen.  bpic ;  cecmn,  a  head,  gen.  cmn ;  pecqi,  a 
man,  gen.  pip ;  neajic,  strength,  gen.  neipc,  or  mpc  ; 
ceapc,  justice,  gen.  ceipc,  or  cipc. 

Monosyllables  having  eo  as  their  characteristic 
diphthong  have  also  two  forms  of  the  genitive  singular; 
the  first,  which  is  regular,  and  the  form  most  generally 
used  in  prose,  and  in  the  spoken  language,  is  obtained 
by  changing  eo  into  eoi ;  the  second,  which  is  irregular, 
and  seldom  used,  except  in  poetry,  by  changing  eo  into 
iui,  as  ceol,  music,  gen.  ceoil,  or  ciuil ;  peol,  a  sail, 
gen.  peoil,  or  puil. 

Monosyllables  characterized  by  ia,  form  the  genitive 
singular,  by  changing  ia  into  éi  (long),  as  ldpj,  a  fish, 
gen.  eipjj;  Niall,  a  man's  name,  gen.  Néill.  But 
from  this  rule  must  be  excepted  bpian,  a  man's  name, 
which  makes  bpiam  in  the  genitive  singular;  pia£,  a 
deer,  which  makes  piaij ;  Dia,  God,  which  makes  Dé, 
not  Déi ;  biaó,  food,  which  makes  bib,  and  a  few 
others. 

Duald  Mac  Firbis,  ia  his  genealogical  work,  which  he  com- 
menced in  1650,  almost  invariably  writes  such  genitives  with  a 
single  e,  as  Néll,  for  Néill — See  Tribes,  Sfc9  of  the  Hy-Fiach- 
racky  p.  16,  note  m.  Peter  Connell  also  adopted  the  same  system 
in  parts  of  his  manuscript  Irish  Dictionary,  but  left  it  off  in 
others. 

Particular  Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Nominative 
and  Dative  Plural  of  the  First  Declension. 

Some  nouns  of  this  declension  form  the  nominative 
plural  by  adding  a  to  the  nominative  singular,  as  piac, 
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a  debt,  piaca,  debts ;  leabap,  a  book,  leabpa,  books  ; 
uball,  an  apple,  ubla,  apples. 

Others  add  ca,  or  ca,  as  pgeal,  a  story,  pgéalca, 
stories  (but  it  has  also  the  form  pgéalci) ;  p eol,  a  sail, 
peolca,  sails;  ceol,  music,  ceolca;  néal,  a  cloud, 
makes  néalra ;  mup,  a  wall,  or  mound,  makes  mupa, 
or  mupca  ;  cojaó,  war,  makes  cogca. 

Many  nouns  of  this  declension,  terminating  in  ac, 
form  the  nominative  plural  from  the  genitive  singular 
by  adding  e,  as  aonac,  a  fair,  gen.  sing,  aonaij,  nom. 
pi.  aonaije ;  so  ualac,  a  burden,  makes  nom.  pi. 
ualaije  ;  mullac,  a  summit,  mullaije ;  éaoac,  cloth, 
éaoaije  ;  bealac,  a  pass,  bealaije ;  óplac,  an  inch, 
oplaije. 

When  the  nominative  plural  has  a  different  form 
from  the  genitive  singular,  the  dative  plural  of  regular 
nouns  is,  without  exception,  formed  from  it  in  this  and 
all  the  other  declensions  ;  as  pgéal,  pgéalca,  dat.  pi. 
pgéalcaib ;  cogaó,  cogca,  cogcaib ;  aonac,  aonaije, 
aonaijib;  as  a  n-aonaijpb  agup  a  5-corhóaluib  coic- 
cionna,  "  at  general  fairs  and  assemblies'1 ;"  mullac, 
mullaije,  mullaijib ;  bealac,  bealaije,  bealaijib, 
and,  by  syncope  in  old  manuscripts,  beilge,  beiljib ; 
éaoac,  éaoaije,  éaoaijib6. 

In  the  spoken  Irish  some  few  nouns  of  this  declension,  ending 
in  áp,  form  the  nominative  plural  by  adding  aca  to  the  nominative 
singular,  as  cláp,  a  board,  or  a  plain,  nominative  plural,  clápaca; 
but  cláip  is  the  plural  used  by  correct  writers,  as  If  na  cláip  píop 
50  Sionoinn,  "  and  the  plains  down  to  the  Shannon." — OHeerin. 


d  Keat.  Hist  p.  57. 


•  Cormac's  Gloss.,  voce  Lrgam. 
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See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Additional  Notes,  p.  340 ;— leacap, 
leather,  learpaca;  others  add  laic,  as  écm,  or  éun,  a  bird,  éunlaié, 
birds,  as  $up  ab  arm  ciyoip  eunlaic  6ipionn  o'á  njpian-jopaó, 
"it  was  thither  the  birds  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  come,  to  bask  in 
the  sun." — Keat.  Hist,  p.  32.    But  éin  is  the  regular  plural. 

Some  nouns  of  this  declension,  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  suffer  syncope  in  the  nominative  plural,  as 
uball,  an  apple,  nom.  pi.  ubla  (for  uballa) ;  and  some 
suffer  syncope  and  attenuation,  asoopap,  a  door;  polup, 
light ;  and  copaó,  fruit ;  which  make  Dóippe,  poilpe, 
coipce,  in  the  nominative  plural,  and  oóippib,  potlpib, 
coipcib,  in  the  dative  plural. 

Some  suffer  syncope  and  attenuation,  and  add  e,  to 
form  the  nominative  plural,  as  ccnngecm,  a  covenant, 
nom.  pi.  ccnnjne,  dat.  pi.  cainjnib;  Oamjean,  a  fast- 
ness, oainjne,  Dairrgnib;  pufjeall,  a  sound,  puijjle, 
pufjlib;  jeirheal,  a  fetter,  geimlc,  jeimlib;  éijeap, 
a  learned  man,  éijpe,  éigpib ;  cléipeac,  a  cleric,  cléi- 
pij,  cléipcib'. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

This  declension,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  feminine  nouns  of  the  language,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ending  of  the  genitive  singular,  which 
has  always  a  small  increase.  When  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  nominative  singular  is  broad,  the  genitive 
is  formed  by  attenuation  and  a  small  increase1,  but  when 
slender  by  the  increase  only.    The  dative  singular  is 

f  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  24.  almost  invariably  the  vowel  • 

*  I  say  small  increase,  because,  short,  in  ancient  manuscripts  it 

although  in  modern  Irish  books  is  oftener  i,  and  sometimes  iu. 

and  manuscripts  this  increase  is 
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formed  from  the  genitive  by  dropping  the  increase,  and 
the  vocative  always  terminates  like  the  nominative.  The 
nominative  plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  sin- 
gular by  adding  a  broad  increase11,  when  the  characte- 
ristic vowel  is  broad,  and  a  small  increase  when  the 
characteristic  vowel  is  small ;  the  genitive  plural  termi- 
nates like  the  nominative  singular,  and  the  dative  is 
formed  from  the  nominative  plural  by  adding  lb,  as  in 
the  following  examples : 


Cailleac,  a  hag. 
Simple  Form. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  cailleac. 
Gen.  catllige. 
Dak  caillij. 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  cailleaca. 
Gen.  cailleac. 
Dat.  cailleacaib. 


Articulated  Form. 


8INGULAR. 

Nom.  an  cailleac. 
Gen.  na  caillige. 
Dat  6*n  g-caiUig. 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  na  cailleaca. 
Gen.  na  5-cailleac. 
Dat.  6  na  cailleacaiB. 


h  This  broad  increase  is  a  in 
the  modern  language,  but  in  an- 
cient manuscripts  it  is  often  u, 
and  sometimes  o.  Dr.  Neilson 
makes  the  nominative  plural  ter- 
minate in  adhy  but  for  this  he 
has  no  authority,  or  even  ana- 
logy, ancient  or  modern.  In  the 
present  spoken  dialect  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  the  plurals 
of  some  nouns  of  this  declension 


are  formed  by  adding  aíó  (the  1 
long)  to  the  nominative  singular, 
as  cailleacaíó,  for  cailleaca; 
cajpójafó, for  capója,  coats;  but 
this  form,  which  is  not  found  in 
ancient  or  correct  modern  manu- 
scripts, should  be  considered  a 
provincial  peculiarity,  and  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  fixing  the  orthography  of  the 
general  language. 


N 
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To  this  declension  belong  all  the  feminine  nouns  in 
the  language  terminating  in  05,  which  are  principally 
diminutives,  and  are  all  declined  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing example : 

peapnog,  the  alder  tree. 
Simple  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  peapnój.  Nom.  peapnója. 

Gen.  peapnóije.  Gen.  peapnój. 

Dat.   peapnóij.  Dat  peapnójaib. 

Articulated  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  peapnój.  Nom.  na  peapnóga. 

Gen.  na  peapnóige.  Gen.  na  B-peapnój. 

Dat   ó'n  b-peapnóig.  Dat.    6  na  peapnógaib. 

Many  nouns  of  this  declension,  like  those  of  the  first,  take  the 
irregular  attenuation,  as  clann,  children,  gen.  sing,  clomne,  dat 
sing,  cloinn;  long,  a  ship,  luinje,  lumj ;  mong,  mane,  muinje, 
muing.  But  in  the  province  of  Connaught  the  regular  attenuation 
is  always  preserved,  particularly  when  the  characteristic  vowel  is 
a,  as  clonn,  clainne,  damn ;  lann,  a  blade,  lainne,  lainn ;  and 
these  forms  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Books  of  Lecan 
and  Ballymote,  which  were  compiled  in  North  Connaught  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  few  nouns  of  this  declension,  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
suffer  syncope,  as  imp,  an  island,  gen.  inpe,  and  when  broad  are 
attenuated  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  as  pluapao,  a  shovel; 
lopao,  a  kneading  trough  ;  coinneall,  a  candle ;  obaip,  a  work  ; 
which  make  in  the  genitive  singular  pluaipoe,  loipoe,  comnle, 
oibpe,  which  last  makes  oibpeaca  in  the  nominative  plural  Oeoc, 
a  drink,  is  quite  irregular,  making  oi£e  in  the  genitive,  and  015  in 
the  dative  singular ;  but  it  has  a  regular  plural,  oeoca. 
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Particular  Rules  fob  the  Formation  of  the  Nominative 
Plural  of  the  Second  Declension. 

When  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  nominative 
singular  is  slender1  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  from 
it  by  adding  a  small  or  slender  increase. 

Examples. — TTlaoin,  wealth,  nom.  pi.  maome,  as  "  do  Bepc 
maíne  mópa  oóiB,  he  gave  them  rich  presents,"  Battle  ofMagh 
Bath,  p.  42 ;  cúip,  a  cause,  nom.  pi.  cúipe,  or  cúipi,  as  "  56  do 
Béroop  cróBal-cuipi  eli  ic  Conjal  'man  comepgi  pin,  though  Con- 
gal  had  other  great  causes  for  this  rebellion,"  Id.,  p.  1 10 ;  eapnail, 
a  kind,  nom.pl.  eapnaile,  Id.,  p.  118;  gnúip,  the  countenance, 
nom.  pi.  jnúipe,  or  jnú'pi,  as  "a  njnúipi  ppi  láp,  their  faces  to  the 
earth,"— Keat.  Hist.,  p.  125. 

Some  nouns  of  this  class  form  the  plural,  either  by 
adding  a  small  increase  or  the  termination  ecmna,  as 
luib,  an  herb,  nom.  pi.  luibe,  or  luibecmna,  but  the 
latter  form,  which  is  like  the  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  (as  in  oxen,  women),  is  more  general,  and  better 
than  the  former,  because  more  distinct  and  forcible.  But 
nouns  of  this  declension,  terminating  in  éim,  as  léim,  a 
leap;  céim,  a  degree;  béim,  a  blow ;  péim,  a  course, 

*  Some  words  of  this  declen-  in  another  ;  for  example,  cop,  a 

sion  are  in  the  best  manuscripts  foot,  and  cluap,  an  ear,  which 

indifferently  made  broad  or  slen-  are  always  broad  in  other  parts 

der  in  the  nominative  singular,  of  Ireland,  are  pronounced  coip 

as  mumcecm,  or  mumcip,  a  peo-  and  cluaip  in  the  casus  rectus 

pie,  or  family ;  pinpeap,  or  pwpip,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  From 

ancestry ;  aimpeap,  or  aimpip,  this  and  other  facts  it  is  quite 

time  ;  mmoean,  or  maioin,  the  clear  that  all  feminine  nouns, 

morning  ;  aop,  or  oip,  an  age.  which  form  the  genitive  singular 

And  in  the  spoken  language,  by  a  small  increase,  belong  to 

words  of  this  declension  are  made  one  declension, 
slender  in  one  district,  and  broad 
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or  progress,  and  some  others,  with  their  compounds, 
have  the  latter  form  only,  and  are  thus  declined : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  céim.  Nom.  na  céimeanna. 

Gen.  na  céime.  Gen.  na  j-céimeann. 

Dat.    ó'n  j-céim.  Dat.    <S  na  céimeannaiB. 

Some  nouns  of  this  declension  suffer  syncope,  and 
form  the  plural  by  adding  eaóa,  as  imp,  an  island, 
nom.  pi.  mpeaóa.  The  word  colli,  a  wood,  makes 
coillce,  and  linn,  a  pool,  linnue. 

Particular  Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Genitive 
Case  Plural. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  in  the  general  rules  pre- 
fixed to  this  declension,  that  the  genitive  plural  termi- 
nates like  the  nominative  singular,  but  it  should  be 
added  here : 

1.  That  when  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  nomi- 
native singular  is  slender,  the  genitive  plural  sometimes 
drops  the  slender  vowel,  as  ucuji,  an  hour,  gen.  pi.  na 
n-uap,  as  "  cloiccech  ceneaó  t>o  aicpn  ic  Rup  t>ela 
ppi  pé  noi  n-uap,  a  steeple  of  fire  was  seen  at  Rusdela 
for  the  space  of  nine  hours3." 

2.  When  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
ce  to  the  nominative  singular,  the  genitive  plural  is 
formed  from  it  by  adding  aó,  or  ofc,  as  coill,  a  wood, 
nom.  pi.  coillce,  gen.  pi.  na  5-coillceaó,  orna  jj-coill- 
cioó,  as  "  oip  Do  báoap  íomao  coillcioó  cimcioll  an 
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opoma  pom,  for  there  were  many  woods  around  that 
hillV 

3.  When  the  nominative  plural  terminates  in  anna, 
the  genitive  plural  is  formed  from  it  by  dropping  the  a, 
as  na  5-céimeann,  of  the  steps ;  na  m-béimeann,  of  the 
blows;  na  luibeann,  of  the  herbs. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

The  third  declension  comprises  nouns  of  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  gender,  which  have  a  broad  increase 
in  the  genitive  singular. 

The  dative  singular  always  terminates  like  the  no- 
minative. 

When  the  characteristic  vowel  is  broad  the  nomina- 
tive plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by 
adding  a  broad  increase,  and  when  slender  a  slender  in- 
crease1, and  the  genitive  and  dative  plural  are  formed  as 
in  the  second  declension,  as  in  example : 

Upeap,  masc,  a  battle. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  epecrp .  Nom.  cpeapa. 

Gen.  rpeapa.  Gen.  epeap. 

Dat   epeap.  Dat.  cpeopaifc. 

To  this  declension  belong  all  derivative  abstract 
nouns  in  ace,  which  are  all  of  the  feminine  gender,  as 
mallacc,  a  curse;  oápacc,  boldness;  cpóóacc,  bravery; 

*  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  25.  crease  is  ioe,  in  modern  Irish, 

1  This  broad  increase  is  gene-  and  eaoa,  or  eoa,  in  ancient 
rally  a,  anna;  the  slender  in-  manuscripts. 
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mópóacc,  greatness.  Also  derivative  abstract  nouns 
terminating  in  eap,  which  are  all  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, as  ccnpoeap,  friendship ;  aoibneap ,  delight ;  p u- 
aimneap,  tranquillity  ;  cinneap,  sickness.  This  latter 
class  sometimes  form  the  genitive  like  nouns  of  the  first 
declension,  as : 

Goibneap,  masc,  delight. 

singular.  \Want%  the  Plural.'] 

Nom.  aoiBneap. 
Gen.  aoiBneapa,  or  aoifcnip. 
Dat.  aoibneap. 

TTlallacc,  fem.,  a  curse. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.  mallacc. 
Gen.  mallacca. 
Dat.  mallacc. 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  mallacca. 

Gen.  mallacc,  or  mallaccan. 

Dat.  mallaccaiB. 


These  two  classes  of  nouns  most  generally  want  the 
plural  number,  as  being  names  of  abstract  ideas. 

To  this  declension  belong  all  short  monosyllables  of 
the  masculine  gender,  and  such  as  terminate  in  ac,  ucc, 
ucc,  ul,  up,  ur,  as  cac,  a  battle ;  Oar,  colour ;  ucc,  the 
breast ;  Opucc,  dew ;  $ul,  lamentation  ;  lup,  a  leek ; 
ppur,  a  stream.  And  many  in  ác,  as  ár,  a  ford ;  bpác, 
the  day  of  judgment ;  blac,  a  flower ;  pgac,  a  shadow. 
Of  these  such  as  are  characterized  by  u  short  change  u 
into  o  in  the  genitive  singular,  as  ucc,  occa;  ppuc, 
ppoca ;  jul,  £ola  ;  lup,  lopa  ;  also,  3511c,  a  voice,  makes 
jjocci ;  spue,  curds,  gpoca ;  cpuc,  shape,  cpoca,  &c. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  all  verbal  nouns  in 
acc,  áil,  and  amain,  as  ceacc,  coming,  which  makes 
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in  the  genitive  singular  ceacca ;  gabail,  taking, 
$abála  ;  cógbáil,  raising,  cógbála ;  jjeallarhain,  pro- 
mising, gealarhna  ;  leanarhain,  following,  leanamna ; 
caileamaw,  losing,  caillearhna,  those  in  the  latter  ter- 
minations always  suffering  syncope. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  many  names  of  men, 
as  Goó,  Ctonjup,  Oiapmcuo,  Donnchaó,  peapjup, 
Tílupcaó,  Oilioll,  which  form  their  genitives  by  post- 
fixing  a  short.  Under  it,  also,  may  be  classed  Ginmipe, 
Goccnó,  piacpa,  Cujaió,  which  sometimes  form  their 
genitives  by  suffixing  a,  and  sometimes  ac,  or  eac,  as 
Gocaoa,  or  Gacac,  piacpac,  Cójja,  Lújóac,  or  Luij- 
6eac. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  all  short  monosyllabic 
nouns  characterized  by  10  short  (written  with  a  single  1 
in  old  manuscripts),  which  form  the  genitive  singular 
by  changing  10  into  ea  short,  as  bliocc,  milk ;  cioc,  a 
shower ;  biop,  a  spit;  cpiop,  a  girdle;  cpioc,  trembling; 
piop,  knowledge ;  lionn,  ale ;  liop,  a  fort ;  pliocc, 
progeny;  pioc,  frost ;  piocc,  shape,  which  make  in  the 
genitive  singular  bleacca,  ceaca,  beapa,  cpeapa, 
cpeara,  peapa,  leanna,  leapa,  pleacca,  peaca, 
peacua. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  all  verbal  nouns  ter- 
minating in  aó,  eaó,  and  ujaó,  which  form  their  geni- 
tives singular  like  their  passive  participles,  as  oaópaó, 
condemning,  gen.  sing,  oaopca;  poillpiujaó,  revealing, 
gen.  sing,  poillpijce. — See  passive  verb.  They  have 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  second  genitive  formed 
by  attenuation,  as  oaopaió,  poillpiujaió,  but  this  is 
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not  to  be  approved  of,  as  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
good  manuscripts. 

Some  nouns  ending  in  aó,  which  have  two  consonants  in  the 
middle,  insert  a  vowel,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  between  these  con- 
sonants, in  forming  the  genitive  singular,  and  change  ao  to  ca,  as 
longnaó,  wonder,  gen.  sing.  íonjanca  ;  cionnpjnaó,  beginning, 
eionnpganca;  copnaó,  defence,  copanca;  aopao,  adoration,  aóap- 
ca ;  cunnpao,  a  covenant,  cunnapca. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  suffer  syncope,  as  a^allarh,  a  dialogue^ 
which  makes  in  the  genitive  singular  ajalrim ;  piagail,  a  rule, 
piajla ;  pfogan,  a  queen,  pfojjna;  ofojai I,  revenge,  ofojla ;  colann, 
the  body,  colna;  olann,  wool,  olna ;  ppioéólam,  an  attendant, 
ppioroliha  ;  pupáileaih,  order,  pupáilihe ;  oéanam,  doing,  makes 
oécmriia,  but  oécmctó  makes  oécmca. 

All  personal  nouns  in  óip,  or  éóip,  which  are  all  of 
the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this  declension,  and 
form  the  gen.  in  ópa ;  and  these  masculine  nouns  amm, 
a  name;  £peim,  a  morsel ;  naióm,  a  lien,  a  covenant; 
p  ncnóm,  a  knot ;  maíóm,  a  defeat ;  peióm,  exertion  ; 
ceióm,  a  disease,  which  make,  in  the  genitive  singular, 
cmma,  gpeama,  naóma,  pnaóma,  maóma,  peaóma, 
ceaóma,  and  form  their  plurals  by  adding  nna  to  the 
genitive  singular,  as  cmmcmna,  jpeamanna111,  &c. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  many  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  íp  (short),  which  make  the  genitive  singular 
in  ac,  as  lenp,  a  mare,  which  makes,  in  the  genitive 
singular,  lapac  ;  oaip,  the  oak,  oapac ;  lapaip,  a 
flame,  lappac  ;  cpeoip^  vigour,  cpeopac ;  beoip,  beer, 
beopac ;  and  the  proper  names  Uearhaip,  Tara,  and 

m  Haliday  erroneously  makes    which  have  a  small  increase  in 

these  nouns  belong  to  his  fourth    the  genitive  singular.  See  his 

declension,  which  includes  nouns    Gcelic  Grammar,  p.  39. 
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Peóip,  the  river  Nore,  which  make  Ueamjiac,  peó- 
pac.  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  mácaip,  a 
mother,  which  makes  mácap,  not  márpac. 

The  following  feminine  nouns,  'which  are  characterized  by  1 
shorty  are  somewhat  irregular:  puil,  blood;  coil,  the  will;  mil, 
honey,  which  make  in  the  genitive  singular,  polo,  cola,  meala  \ 
but  most  others  are  regular,  as  cluam,  a  bog  island;  cam,  tribute; 
móm,  a  bog  ;  cam,  a  flock ;  which  make  in  the  genitive  singular, 
c lu ana,  cánu,  móna,  cána. 

To  this  declension  belong  a  few  masculine  nouns,  ending  in  ip9 
forming  the  genitive  singular  by  dropping  the  i,  as  araip,  bpacam, 
a  brother ;  which  make  in  the  genitive  singular  acan,  bnáécm. 

A  few*masculine  nouns  of  this  declension,  ending  in  am,  make 
the  genitive  singular  in  cm,  as  bpeiceam,  a  judge;  ceioeam,  the 
month  of  May ;  peiceam,  a  debtor ;  ocnleam,  a  cupbearer ;  ouileam, 
the  Creator;  pealpam,  a  philosopher ;  o  1  pea  m,  a  ploughman;  also 
the  feminine  noun  calam,  which  makes  caiman ;  but  some  poets 
make  it  masculine,  and  write  calaim  in  the  genitive  singular,  to 
answer  their  rhymes. 

Particular  Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Nominative 
and  Dative  Plural  of  the  Third  Declension. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  general  rule  prefixed  to 
this  declension,  that  the  nominative  plural  is  formed 
from  the  nominative  singular  by  adding  a  broad  or  small 
increase  according  to  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
latter.  The  following  rules  will  further  assist  the  learner 
in  forming  the  plurals  of  particular  classes  of  nouns : 

1.  Some  add  a,  or  nna  to  the  genitive  singular,  as 
Dar,  colour,  nom.  pi.  Daca,  or  bacanna;  ppuc,  a 
stream,  nom.  pi.  pporia,  or  p pocanna ;  cioc,  a  shower, 
nom.  pi.  ceaca,  or  ceacanrja ;  and  the  dat.  pi.  is 
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formed  from  the  nom.  pi.  by  adding  ib,  as  Dccrcnb,  or 
oacannaib,  &c. 

The  following  nouns-masculine,  ainm,  a  name  ; 
5peim,  a  morsel;  ncnóm,  a  lien;  pncuóm,  a  knot; 
mcuóm,  a  defeat ;  ceióm,  a  disease,  form  their  nomina- 
tives in  the  same  way ;  and  their  plural,  by  adding  nna 
to  the  genitive  singular,  as  emmanna,  jjpeamcmna,  naó- 
manna,  p naómanna,  maónicmna,  ceaómcmna ;  datives 
plural  by  adding  ib  to  the  nominative,  as  cmmcmnaib, 
5peamcmnaib,  naómanncub,  pnaómannaib,  maóman- 
naib,  ceaómcmnaib. 

» 

2.  Personal  nouns  in  óip,  or  eóip,form  the  nominative 
plural  from  the  nominative  singular  by  adding  íóe  in  the 
modern  language,  and  eoa  in  the  ancient,  as  p ecmoip, 
an  old  man,  nom.  pi.  pecmóipióe,  or  penóipeóa ;  and 
the  dat.  pi.  is  formed  from  the  nom.  pi,  as  p eanóipióib, 
or  penóipeóaib. 

Haliday  forms  the  nominative  plural  of  nouns  of  this  class  in 
oipe,  opa,  or  ópca ;  but  for  these  terminations  he  gives  no  autho- 
rity. Dr.  Neilson  forms  it  by  adding  15,  as  fijeaoóip,  a  weaver, 
pijeaooipij.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  writers  have  given  these 
terminations  without  any  written  authority,  being  guided  by  the 
pronunciation,  or  by  conjecture,  for  this  termination  is  written 
eóa,  or  ioa,  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  fóe  by  the  best  modern 
writers,  as  in  the  following  examples  in  Keating  s  History  of  Ire- 
landy  where  olijreóip,  a  lawyer,  is  written  in  the  nominative  plural 
olijceóipióe  ;  and  aipjreóip,  a  plunderer,  aipjceoipióe ;  ex.  a 
n-oli  jreóipióe  pém  o'a  n-gaipio  bpeicioihain,  suos  juridicos  quos 
vocant  BrehoneSy  p.  15;  cillio  aipjreóipióe  ainoiúioe  dpionnac 
o'á  o-cij,  revertuntur  impudentes  grasBatores  Hiberni  domum, 
p.  106. 

3.  The  nouns  bpeirearh,  a  judge  ;  peicearh,  a 
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debtor ;  Daileam,  a  cup-bearer  ;  pealp arh,  a  philoso- 
pher ;  oipeam,  a  ploughman,  form  the  nominative  plu- 
ral from  the  genitive  singular  by  attenuating  the  final 
consonant,  as  bpeinearham,  peicearhain,  oailearhaw, 
pealpamain ;  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  usual  rule, 
form  the  dative  plural  from  the  nominative  singular  by 
adding  naib,  as  bpeicearhnaib,  peiceamnaib,  Daileam- 
naib,  pealpamnaib. 

4.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  íp  (short)  form  the 
nominative  plural  from  the  genitive  singular  by  adding  a, 
aslaip,  a  mare,  nom.  pi.  lápaca ;  lapaip,  a  flame,  lappaca; 
Oaip>  an  oak,  bapaca,  and,  by  syncope,  in  old  manu- 
scripts, Daipje  ;  mácaip,  a  mother,  mácpaca,  and  by 
attenuation,  mchcpeaca ;  paiDip,  a  prayer,  paiopeaca; 
eapaip,  a  layer,  or  litter,  eappaca.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  masculines  araip,  a  father,  and  bpdraip, 
which  make  aicpe,  or  aicpeaca,  and  bpáicpe,  or  bpáic- 
peaca.  Of  all  these  the  dative  plural  is  formed  from 
the  nominative  plural  by  adding  ib,  according  to  the 
general  rule  already  laid  down,  p.  87. 

5,  A  few  feminine  nouns  of  this  declension  ending 
in  in  short,  form  the  nominative  plural  from  the  nomi- 
native singular  by  adding  ce,  or  ci,  as  cluam,  a  meadow, 
or  bog  island,  nom.  pi.  cluaince,  or  cluamci ;  mom,  a 
bog,  mómce,  or  mómci ;  cam,  a  flock,  ccnnce,  or 
cámci.  These  also  form  the  dative  plural  from  the 
nominative  plural,  according  to  the  general  rule,  as 
cluaincib,  momcib,  caincib. 
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Particular  Rules  fob  the  Formation  of  the  Gehitivb 
Case  Plural  of  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  genitive  plural  termi- 
nates like  the  nominative  singular,  but  the  following 
are  exceptions : 

1.  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  anna,  the 
genitive  plural  is  formed  from  it  by  dropping  the  final 
a,  as  Daranna,  colours,  gen.  pi.  na  n-Dacann ;  maó- 
manna,  defeats,  gen.  pi.  na  maómann;  opomanna, 
ridges,  or  hills,  gen.  pi.  na  n-t>pomann,  as  50  D-capla 
impiopam  eacoppa  um  p  eilb  na  D-cpi  n-opomann  ap 
peapp  baoi  a  n-Gipmn,  "  until  a  contention  arose 
between  them  about  the  possessing  of  the  three  best 
hills  in  Ireland0." 

2.  Personal  nouns  in  eoip,  or  6ip,  form  the  genitive 
plural  from  the  genitive  singular  by  adding  c,  as  pean- 
oip,  an  old  man,  gen.  sing,  peanópa,  gen.  pi.  peanópac, 
as  amail  ap  pollup  a  n-ajjallam  na  pecmópac,  "as  is 
clear  in  the  dialogue  of  the  seniors0." 

3.  When  the  nominative  plural  is.  formed  from  the 
nominative  singular  by  adding  ce,  or  ri,  the  genitive 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  plural  by  adding 
aó,  and  sometimes  oó,  in  the  modern  language,  as 
cluain,  cluawce,  na  35-cluawceaó  j  mów,  a  bog, 
móince,  na  mówce ;  cam,  trainee,  na  b-cáwceaó. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  declension  comprises  so  many 
varieties  of  formation  of  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plu- 
ral, that  to  class  them  nominally  under  the  same  declension  is  hut 

n  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  60.  0  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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of  little  assistance  to  the  learner.  It  should,  however,  be  consi- 
dered that  in  Latin  the  third  declension,  as  given  in  our  grammars, 
merely  shews  the  last  syllable  of  the  genitive  singular,  without 
laying  down  rules  for  the  various  and  uncertain  modes  in  which 
the  additional  consonants  of  the  genitive  singular  are  formed  from 
the  nominative  singular,  as  in  lao,  lactis ;  onus,  oneris  ;  salu*, 
salutis;  os,  oris;  os,  ossis;  onus,  oneris;  corpus,  corporis; 
lapis,  lapidis;  poema,  poematis ;  caput,  capitis,  kc.  And  the 
student  must  remember,  that  these  various  endings  of  the  genitive 
singular  are  not  learned  from  a  grammar,  which  merely  states  that 
the  third  declension  is  known  by  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  is, 
and  the  dative  in  t,  but  from  a  dictionary,  or  from  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

This  declension  comprises  nouns  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  gender  ending  in  vowels,  and  which  have 
bo  final  change  in  the  singular  number.  The  nomina- 
tive plural  is  generally  formed  from  the  singular  by 
adding  i6e,  or  aióe,  in  the  modern  language,  and  eóa, 
or  aba,  in  the  ancient ;  and  the  dative  plural  is  formed 
from  the  nominative  plural  by  adding  lb. 


Gapba,  fem.,  a  defect. 
Simple  Form. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.  ecqpBa. 
Gen.  ear&a. 
Dat.  eopBa. 
Voc.  o  eafBa. 


Nom.  eaffcaioe,  or  eaf  Baóa. 
Gen.  eapBafc. 

Dat.  eapBaioiB,  or  apBaóaiB. 
Voc.  a  eapBcmbe,  or  a  earBctóa. 


PLURAL. 


Articulated  Form. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.  an  eapBa. 
Gen.  na  h-eapBa. 
Dat.  6'n  eap&a. 


PLURAL. 


Nom.  na  h-eapBaóa. 
Gen.  na  n-eapBao. 
Dat.   6  na  h-eapbaóaiB. 
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It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  some  writers  often  close  words 
of  this  description  with  a  quiescent  ó,  as  eapbaó.  In  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  instead  of  the  plural  termination  íóe,  or  cnóe,  a6a  is 
almost  always  used,  and  the  o  is  generally  left  unaspirated,  as  óp  ba 
h-mmeapra  a  n-eapbaoa, "  for  their  losses  were  not  considerable." 
— Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  1 10.  The  dative  plural  is  formed  from 
the  nominative  plural  by  adding  ib,  as  oalca,  a  foster-son,  nom. 
pi.  oalcaóa,  dat  pL  oalcaócnb,  as  pop  mo  oalcaoaib  peipm, 
Id.,  p.  12,  for  the  modern  ap  mo  óalcaíóib  pém,  '*  on  my  own 
foster-sons."  But  Keating  and  the  Four  Masters  frequently  put  ioe, 
or  moe,  in  the  nominative  plural,  and  fóib,  or  uíóib,  in  the  dative 
plural,  as  pe  jiolliuóib,  Keat.  Hist.,]).  144;  do  cpinpíóib  caU 
ihan,  "of  earthen  ramparts.'* — Annate  of the  Four  Masters ,  ad. 
ann.  1600.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancients  pronounced  this 
termination  aóa  as  two  syllables,  giving  o  a  guttural  sound.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  ap  no,  a  rib,  makes  apnacu  in  the  nominative 
plural. 

To  this  declension  belong  all  personal  nouns  in  cnóe 
and  aipe.  The  former  make  the  nominative  plural  in 
cnóce,  as  pnamuibe,  a  swimmer,  nom.  pi.  f  namuióce ; 
and  the  latter  in  peaóa,  and,  in  the  modern  language, 
pióe,  as  lapgaipe,  a  fisherman,  nom.  pi.  íapjjaipeccóa, 
or  íapjjairnóe. 

Keating,  however,  who  may  be  considered  one  of  the  last  of  the 
correct  Irish  writers,  often  writes  peaóa,  as  50  o-cáplaoap  lap^ai- 
peaoa  pip,  "so  that  fishermen  met  him." — Keat.  Hist.,  p.  71. 

The  termination  uióe  is  pronounced  at  present  nearly  like  uee, 
in  the  English  word  queen  (but  without  any  of  the  consonantal 
sound  of  w),  in  the  singular;  but  its  plural  uióce  is  pronounced 
short  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 

Many  other  nouns  of  this  declension  ending  in  aoi, 
íóc,  i£e,  form  the  nominative  plural  by  adding  re,  or 
inserting  c  before  the  final  vowel,  as  olaoi,  a  lock  of  hair ; 
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paoi,  a  learned  man ;  Opaoi,  a  druid,  flige,  a  way ; 
bpije,  force :  olije,  a  law ;  cpoióe,  the  heart,  which 
make,  in  the  nominative  plural,  olaoire,  paoire,  Opaoi- 
ce,  pligce,  bjiigre,  Dlijre,  cjioióée,  and  in  the  da- 
tive plural  olaoirib,  paoirib,  fcpaoiab,  plignb,  bpigtnb, 
oli^cib,  cpoiócib. 

The  nouns  cemne,  fire;  baile,  a  town;  leine,  a 
shirt ;  cncne,  a  commandment,  make,  in  the  nominative 
plural,  ceinnre,  bailee,  lémce,  aiceanca,  and  in  the 
dative  plural  ceinncib,  bailnb,  léincib,  aireancaib. 

Duine,  a  person,  is  quite  irregular,  making  Daowe 
in  the  nom.  pi.  and  Daowib  in  the  dative  plural. 

In  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  plural  of  bcnle  is  made 
bcnlreacaíó,  which  is  very  corrupt;  and  in  the  same  province 
the  termination  íó  is  given  to  many  nouns  in  the  plural  number, 
which  is  never  found  in  correct  manuscripts,  and  which  is  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  as  oaomfó,  people,  for  oaoine.  And  this 
termination  is  used  not  only  in  nouns,  but  even  in  the  passive  par- 
ticiples of  verbs,  as  buaitcíó,  for  buaitce,  or  bucnta.  The  word 
cemne,  fire,  is  also  rather  irregularly  inflected  in  the  provinces  ;  it 
makes  na  cemneann  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  ceinnreaca  in  the 
nominative  plural,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  but  in  the  province 
of  Connaught  it  makes  na  cemneao  (pronounced  na  reinniúó)  in  the 
genitive  singular,  and  cemnríó,  or  cemnceacaíó,  in  the  nominative 
plural;  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  na  cemneaó,  the  genitive  sin- 
gular form  of  this  word  now  used  in  Connaught,  is  found  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  as  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  in  voce  aicmne,  where  we 
read  aicle  cheneao,  "  remnants  of  fire and  in  the  Book  of  Bal- 
ly mote,  fol.  141,  where  we  read  cloiccech  ceneaó,  "a  steeple  (or 
column)  of  fire."  The  word  léme,  a  shirt,  which  has  no  change  at 
present  in  the  singular  number,  is  found  written  lemeuó  in  the 
genitive  singular,  as  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  caimmpe.  The 
word  fill,  a  poet,  is  also  sometimes  made  pileaó  in  the  genitive 
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singular,  as  Hlaen  TTlac  Goaine  ainm  an  pileao,  "  Moen  Mac 
Edaine,  the  name  of  the  poet*' — Cor.  Gloss..,  in  voce  TTI05  eime. 

Nouns  which  end  in  a  long  vowel  form  the  nomi- 
native plural  by  adding  a,  as  anpó,  misfortune,  nom.  pi. 
anpóa ;  lap^no,  anguish,  nom.  pi.  mpgnoa  ;  but  a  6  is 
sometimes  inserted  to  prevent  a  hiatus,  as  anpoóa, 
íapjnoóa. 

The  genitive  plural  of  this  declension  is  sometimes 
formed  from  the  nominative  singular,  and  sometimes  from 
the  nominative  plural ;  from  the  former  by  adding  aó, 
as  cemne,  fire,  gen.  pi.  na  o-cemeaó,  "  of  the  firesp 
corhaiple,  a  council,  gen.  pi.  na  5-comaipleaó,  or  na 
j;-comaiplioóq ;  Colla,  a  man's  name,  na  D-cpi  5-C0I- 
laó,  "  of  the  three  Collasr ;"  pile,  a  poet,  peulca  na 
b-pilioó,  "the  star  of  the  poets*;"  péinne,  a  hero;  o 
ppuic-linncib  pola  na  b-péwmoó,  "from  the  streams 
of  the  blood  of  the  heroes1."  But  when  the  nomina- 
tive plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular 
by  adding  re,  or  ce,  the  genitive  plural  should  be 
formed  from  it  by  adding  ab,  as  na  m-bailceaó,  na 
O-cewnceaó,  na  paoiceaó ;  and  when  the  nominative 
plural  ends  in  aóa,  the  genitive  plural  should  be, 
and  is,  by  the  best  writers,  formed  from  it,  by  drop- 
ping the  a,  as  eapbaóa,  wants,  gen.  pi.  na  n-eapbaó. 
It  should  be  observed  that  some  words  are  very  irregu- 
lar in  forming  this  case,  as  bpaoi,  a  druid,  which  makes 
na  n-Opuaó,  and  paoi,  a  learned  man,  na  puaó,  though 


p  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  95. 
<Id.,  p.  97. 
r  Id.,  p.  99. 


•Id.,  p.  114. 
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some  authors  would  write  them  na  n-opaoireaó,  na 
paoireaó. 

FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

This  declension  comprises  nouns  of  the  feminine, 
and  some  of  the  masculine  gender,  which  add  a  conso- 
nant, generally  n,  or  nn,  in  the  genitive  singular,  and 
are  attenuated  in  the  dative.  The  nominative  plural  is 
generally  formed  from  the  genitive  singular  by  eliding 
the  vowel  preceding  n,  and  adding  a;  but  some  nouns  of 
this  declension  form  their  plurals  rather  irregularly. 

Lánarha,  fern.,  a  married  couple. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  lánariia.  Norn,  lánarima. 

Gen.  lánaihan.  Gen.  lánaihan. 

Dat.  lánamcun.  Dak  lánamnaiB. 

Voc.  a  lánariia.  Voc.  a  lánamna. 

In  this  manner  are  declined  ulcer,  beard ;  ceacparha,  a  quarter ; 
ealooa,  science ;  oeapna,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  íocla,  a  hay-yard ; 
cuiple,  a  vein ;  uille,  an  elbow ;  coriiappa,  a  neighbour ;  meanma, 
the  mind ;  peappa,  a  person ;  uppa,  the  jamb  of  a  door ;  oile,  a 
flood.  But  sunk*,  a  shoulder ;  apa,  the  kidney ;  goba,  a  smith ; 
leaca,  a  cheek ;  inga,  a  nail  (of  the  finger,  &c.) ;  lupga,  the  shin, 
are  attenuated  in  the  nominative  plural,  and  make  guculne,  áipne, 
goibne,  leicne,  mgne,  luipgne ;  and  in  the  dative  plural,  gucnlmb, 
cnpniB,  leicnib,  &c. 

Ceanga,  a  tongue,  makes  in  the  nominative  plural  ceemgea, 
and  in  the  dative  plural  ceemgrenb. 

The  genitive  plural  of  these  nouns  is  exactly  like  the  genitive 
singular,  as  gépicep  alcán  beppca  paebup  a  lupgan,  "  sharper 
than  a  razor  was  the  edge  of  their  shins,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
p.  20  ;  mipe  menman,  "madness  of  mind/1  Id.,  p.  32. 

The  following  names  of  places  (which  want  the  plural  number, 
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except  Qpa,  which  makes  Qipne)  belong  to  this  declension :  Qlba, 
Scotland ;  Qpa,  the  island  of  Aran  ;  CaiUce,  Teltown,  in  Meath  ; 
6ipe,  Ireland;  Raoipe,  Reelion,  in  the  county  Kildare;  and  Qliha, 
Allen,  in  Kildare ;  which  make  in  the  genitive  singular,  Qlban, 
Qpan,  Uaillceann,  Bipeann,  Raoipeann,  Qlman ;  and  in  the  da- 
tive, Qlbcnn,  Qpcnn,  Caillcmn,  6ipinn,  TCaoipmn,  Qlihain. 

6aca,  a  duck,  makes  na  lacan  in  the  genitive  singular  and  geni- 
tive plural,  and  lacuin  in  the  nominative  plural ;  cu,  a  greyhound, 
with  its  compounds,  makes,  gen.  sing,  con,  dat  sing,  coin,  and 
nom.  pi.  co l nee  ;  bpo,  a  quern,  or  handmill,  bpón,  bpóin,  bpóinre ; 
bo,  a  cow,  bo,  boin,  ba,  and  dat  pi.  buaib,  as  lán  oe  Buai5, 
ocup  gpoigio,  ocup  cáincib,  "  full  of  cows,  flocks,  and  herds." — 
Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  80. 

There  are  a  few  nouns  which  some  Irish  writers  inflect  as  if 
they  belonged  to  this  declension,  while  others  inflect  them  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  fourth,  as  pile,  a  poet;  enhpa,  an  elegy; 
beara,  life;  apa,  a  charioteer;  bioóba,  an  enemy;  pi,  a  king; 
and  a  few  others,  but  the  inflections  of  these  nouns  are  not  settled, 
and  have  been  inflected  differently  by  the  best  Irish  writers,  for 
example,  one  writes  pf,  a  king,  pig,  and  preserves  that  form  un- 
altered throughout  the  singular  number ;  another  makes  pi  in  the 
nominative,  pig  in  the  genitive,  and  pigce  in  the  plural,  while  a 
third,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  writes  pi  in  the  nom.  sing.,  pig  in 
the  gen.  sing.,  pfoga  in  the  nom.  pi.,  and  na  pfog  in  the  gen.  pi. 
Some  write  beara,  life,  in  the  nom.  sing.,  beacaó  in  the  gen.  sing., 
and  beacaió  in  the  dat  sing. ;  while  others  write  beaca  through- 
out all  the  cases  of  the  singular. 

The  noun  capa,  a  friend,  makes  capoo  in  the  gen.  sing.,  capaio 
in  the  dat  sing.,  and  caipoe  in  the  nom.  pi.,  as  ni  h-cnpció  capoo  ap 
capaio,  "  it  is  not  the  request  of  a  friend  from  a  friend." — Battle 
ofMagh  Bath,  p.  106.  And  in  like  manner  are  inflected  bpága, 
the  neck;  Nuaóa,  a  man's  name;  but  some  writers  make  these 
bpágaio,  Nuaoar,  in  the  nominative  singular.  Such  nouns  are 
therefore  unsettled  as  to  the  forms  of  their  nominative  singular  and 
inflections ;  poets  have  always  used  such  of  the  forms  as  answered 
their  measures  and  rhymes. 
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OP  IRREGULAR  SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  following  nouns  are  quite  irregular,  and  do  not 
properly  come  under  any  of  the  above  declensions,  viz., 
Oia,  God ;  la,  a  day ;  cnu,  a  nut ;  ua,  or  O,  a  grand- 
son ;  5a,  a  javelin  ;  mi,  a  mouth ;  caopa,  a  sheep ;  cpo, 
a  hovel;  bpii,  the  womb;  bean,  a  woman;  ceo,  a  fog; 
cpé,  clay ;  which  are  declined  as  follows : 

Oia,  masc.,  God. 


SINGULAR* 

Norn.  Oia. 
Gen.  Oe. 
Dat  Oia. 

Voc.  a  Dhé,  or  Ohia. 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  Oee,  or  Oéice. 
Gen.  Oia,  or  Oéiceaó. 
Dat.   OéiB,  or  OéiciB. 
Voc.  a  Ohee,  or  Ohéice. 


Cá,  masc,  a  day. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  Id.  Nom.  laeca,  or  láice. 

Gen.  lae,  or  laoi.  Gen.  laecaó,  or  láice. 

Dat  la,  or  16.  Dat.  laecaib",  or  láicib. 

Voc.  a  lá,  lae,  or  laoi.  Voc.  a  laeca,  or  lájce. 

fccnce  is  the  form  of  the  nominative  plural  generally  found  in 
good  manuscripts,  but  laeca  is  also  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  the 
spoken  language  in  most  parts  of  Munster  it  is  made  laocanca. — 
See  Lynch' s  Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,  p.  9.  It  is 
sometimes  made  láice  in  the  genitive  plural,  without  the  characte- 
ristic termination  aó,  as  pép  an  oibpiujcró  pomeaihail  fé  láiche, 
"after  the  glorious  work  of  six  days." — Battle  o/MaghRatht 
p.  94. 
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Cno,  tnasc.,  a  nut. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  cno.  Nom*  cnoa,  cna,  cnai. 

Gen.  cno,  cnui.  Gen*  cnoó,  cnuó. 

Dat.  cno,  cnu.  Dat  cnoaiB,  cnai5. 

Voc.  a  cno,  cnui.  Voc.  a  cnoa. 

O,  or  Ua,  tnasc.,  a  grandson,  or  descendant. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  o,  or  ua  Nom.  uí,  Í. 

Gen.  in,  or  i.  Gen.  ua. 

Dat.  o,  ua  Dat  uiB,  iB. 

Voc.  a  ui,  or  a  f.  Voc.  a  ui,  or  ai. 

The  Vocative  is  generally  ui,  as  CC  ui  CCinniipeach,  "0  grand- 
son of  Ainmire,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  14;  a  ui  ttuópaije, 
"  0  descendant  of  Rudhraighe,"  Id.9  p.  204. 

5«,  masc.,  a  spear,  or  javelin. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  5a.  Nom.  gaoi,  jaera,  gaoiée. 

Gen.  jaf,  5001.  Gen.  jar,  gaecaó,  gaoiceaó. 

Dat.  ga,  301.  Dat.  gaoib,  gaecaib,  gaoirib. 

Voc.  a  5a,  gaoi.  Voc.  gaeca,  gaoice. 

This  noun  is  also  correctly  written  gar,  in  the  nominative,  but 
in  ancient  manuscripts  3a  occurs  more  frequently,  as  50  poioe 
cpú  a  cpfoi  pop  pfno  in  gaf,  "  so  that  his  heart's  blood  was  on 
the  head  of  the  javelin,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  36 ;  popgum  00 
501,  "a  cast  of  a  javelin,"  Annals  of  Tighernach,  ad.  an.  234. 

TTIi,  fem.,  a  month. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  mi.  Nom.  tntopa. 

Gen.  mfopa,  roip.  (Sen.  imop. 

Dat  imp,  mi.  Dat  riifopaib,  mfpa,  mtpu. 

Voc.  a  riii.  Voc.  a  ihfopa. 

a  meóon  mfp  Ulai,  "in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May," 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  106 ;  ppi  cpf  mfpa,  Id.,  p.  24. 
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Caopa,  fem.,  a  sheep. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  caopa.  Nom.  caoipij. 

Gen.  oaopac.  Gen.  caopac. 

Dat  caopa.  Dat  caopcaiB. 

Voc.  a  caopa.  Voc.  a  caopca. 

6pu,  fern.,  the  womb. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nam.  bpu.  Nom.  bponna. 

Gen.  bponn,  or  bpuinne.  Gen.  bponn. 

Dat.  bpoinn.  Dat.  bponnaiB. 

Voc.  a  Bpu.  Voc.  a  Bponna. 

bean,  fem.,  a  woman. 

81HGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  bean.  Nom.  mná. 

Gen.  mná.  Gen.  ban. 

Dat  mnaoi.  Dat.  mnaiB. 

Voc.  a  Bean.  Voc.  a  riiná. 

Ceo,  a  fog,  makes  ciac  in  the  genitive  singular ; 
cjié,  clay,  makes  cpiaió ;  and  cpó,  a  hut,  makes  gen. 
sing,  cpccoi,  and  nom.  pi.  cpaoice\ 


CHAPTER  HI. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Section  1. — Declensions  of  Nouns  Adjective. 

There  are  four  declensions  of  adjectives,  which  are 
determined  by  the  characteristic  vowel,  thus : 

u  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  94. 
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FIRST  DECLENSION. 

Adjectives  ending  in  consonants,  and  having  their 
characteristic  vowel  broad,  are  of  the  .  first  declension, 
and  are  inflected,  in  the  masculine  gender,  like  the  first 
declension  of  substantives,  except  that  they  always  form 
the  plural  by  adding  a.  In  the  feminine  they  are  de- 
clined like  the  second  declension  of  substantives. 

Example. — TTlóp,  great. 
Singular. 


MASC. 

FEM. 

Norn.  móp. 

Nom.  ihóp. 

Gen.  móip. 

Gen.  moipe. 

Dat  ihóp. 

Dat  ihóip. 

Voc.  ihóip. 

Voc.  fiióp. 

Plural. 

Nom.  mopa. 

Nom.  mópa. 

Gen.  móp. 

Gen.  móp. 

Dat  mópa. 

Dat  mópa. 

Voc.  mópcu 

Voc.  mópcu 

A  few  dissyllabic  words  of  this  declension  are  contracted  in  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  feminine,  and  in  the  nominative  plural,  as 
uapal,  noble,  uaiple ;  umal,  humble,  uiihle,  uihla ;  peaihap,  fat, 
peimpe,  pecnhpa ;  and  some  others. 

The  initial  letter  of  the  adjective,  if  an  aspirable 
consonant,  must  be  aspirated  in  the  nominative,  dative, 
and  vocative  of  feminines,  and  in  the  genitive  and  da- 
tive, and  vocative  singular,  and  nominative  plural  of 
masculines.  When  the  article  is  expressed,  the  genitive 
plural  of  the  substantive,  and  its  adjective,  suffers  eclipsis, 
and  the  dative  singular  of  the  substantive,  as  already 
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remarked,  suffers  eclipsis  after  all  the  simple  prepositions, 
except  oe  and  Do ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  initial  of 
the  adjective  is  eclipsed  as  well  as  that  of  the  substan- 
tive, as  o'n  m-bcnle  5-céaDna,  from  the  same  town. 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  the  dative  plural  of  adjectives,  as 
well  as  of  substantives,  often  terminates  in  iB,  or  cub.  This  termi- 
nation is  very  generally  used  in  the  old  Irish  historical  tale  called 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  of  which  there  is  a  good  copy  preserved  in 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath,  as  le  h-opoaib  imrpomaib,  "  with  heavy  sledges,"  p.  238; 
oopbetp  a  01  boipp  im  aoib  lecntb,  "he  places  his  two  palms  on  his 
two  cheeks,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  lmbap  pop  opnae.  It  is  occasion- 
ally used  even  by  the  Four  Masters,  as  in  the  following  passage, 
at  the  year  1597:  Ho  jabpac  Dia  tucun,  Dia  TTlaipc,  ajup  Dia 
Ceuoaoin  05  oiúBpacao  an  Baile  00  caopaib  cpomaiB,  copann- 
ihópaib  ceinncije  a  gonnaoaib  juc-ápoaib,  i.  e.  "  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  they  continued  to  shoot  at  the  castle  with 
fiery  heavy  balls  from  their  loud-roaring  guns." 

This  termination  is,  however,  never  found  in  modern  Irish 
books,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  discoverable  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  present  day,  except  when  the  adjective  is  put  substantively,  as 
do  bocccnb,  to  the  poor,  &c. 

Some  writers  form  the  plural  of  adjectives  of  this  declension 
like  that  of  substantives  of  the  first  declension,  as  in  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Bath,  p.  22:  áp  bio  tmpepnaig  pipu  6penn  impi,  "  for  the 
men  of  Ireland  will  be  quarrelsome  at  it;"  but  no  trace  of  this  mode 
of  inflection  is  found  in  the  spoken  language. — See  Syntax. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

Adjectives  ending  in  consonants,  and  having  their 
characteristic  vowel  small,  belong  to  this  declension. 
The  genitive  singular  feminine,  and  nominative  plural 
of  both  genders  are  formed  by  postfixing  e  to  the  nomi- 
native singular.  The  genitive  singular  masculine  never 
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takes  any  terminational  change,  as  in  the  following 
example : 

Example. — TTlin,  smooth. 
Singular. 

MA8C.  FEM. 

Nom.  mfn.  Nom.  mm. 

Gen.  mfn.  Gen.  mfne. 

Dat   mfn.  Dat  mfn. 

Voc.  mtn.  Voc.  mfn. 

Plural. 

Nom.  mfne.  Nom.  mfne. 

Gen.  mfn.  Gren.  mfn. 

Dat   mfne.  Dat.  mfne. 

Voc.  mfne.  Voc.  mine. 

«  Some  dissyllabic  nouns  of  this  declension  are  contracted  in  the 
genitive  singular  feminine,  and  in  the  nominative  plural  of  both 
genders,  as  milip,  sweet,  gen.  sing.  fern,  milpe;  aoióinn,  delight- 
ful, gen.  sing.  fern,  aoióne  ;  áluinn,  beautiful,  gen.  sing.  fern,  áilne, 
and  sometimes  dille. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

To  this  declension  belong  all  adjectives  terminating 
in  arhail ;  they  suffer  syncope  and  take  a  broad  increase 
in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  of  both 
genders,  and  in  the  dative  and  vocative  plural  of  both 
genders. 

Example. — 5eenrócul,  lovely. 
Singular. 

MASC.  FEM. 

Nom.  jeanaihail.  Nom.  jeanaiftail. 

Gen.  jeanariila.  Gen.  yeanamla. 

Dat.  jeanarhail.  Dat.  jeanamail. 

Voc.  geanamail.  Voc.  geanamail. 
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Plural. 


MASC. 


Nom.  jeanamla. 
Gen.  geanamail. 
Dat.   je  a  nam  la. 
Voc.  jeanamla. 


FEM. 

Nom.  jeanaiiila. 
Gen.  jeanariiail. 
Dat.  jeanarhla. 
Voc.  jeanariila. 
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FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

This  declension  comprises  all  adjectives  ending  in 
vowels.  They  have  no  terminational  change  in  the 
modern  language*. 

Example. — Oona,  miserable. 
Singular. 

MA8C.  FEM. 

Nom.  oona.  Nom.  bona. 

Gen.  óona.  Gen.  oona. 

Dat  oona.  Dat.  oona. 

Voc.  oona.  Voc.  oona. 


Section  2. — Adjectives  declined  with  Nouns. 

Adjectives  beginning  with  mutable  consonants  are 
aspirated  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine  and  in  the 
genitive  singular  masculine,  and  afso  in  the  vocative 
singular  of  both  genders ;  also  in  the  nominative  plural 
masculine  if  the  noun  ends  in  a  consonant.  When  the 
article  is  expressed  some  writers  aspirate  and  eclipse  the 

*  The  only  exception  in  the  guage  some  exceptions  to  this 

modern  language  is  the  word  rule  may  be  met  with,  as  beo, 

ceic,  hot,  which  makes  ceó  in  living,  gen.  sing,  bi,  as  in  ITkic 

the  plural.    In  the  ancient  lan-  Oe  bi,  Son  of  the  living  God. 

#  Q 
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adjective  like  the  substantive  to  which  it  belongs ;  but 
this,  although  perhaps  more  correct,  is  not  general  in 
the  written  or  spoken  language. 

Examples  of  a  Substantive  declined  with  its  Adjective. 
peap  cpéan  (masc.),  a  puissant  man. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  peap  epéan.  Nom.  na  pip  rpéana. 

Gen.  an  pip  rpéin.  Gen.  na  B-peap  b-cpéan. 

Dat.   6'n  B-peap  rpéan,  or  b-cpéan.  Dat    6  na  peapaiB  rpéana. 

Voc.  a  pip  rpéin.  Voc.  a  peapa  epéana. 


Súil  jopm  (fem.),  a  blue  eye. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  an  e-póil  gopm.  Nom.  na  púile  xopma. 

Gen.  na  púla  guipme.  Gen.  na  púl  n-xppm. 

Dat   oo'n  c-puil  guipm.  Dat.   bo  na  puiliB  xopma. 

Voc.  a  full  50pm.  Voc.  a  púile  gopma. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Scurry,  in  his  Review  of  Irish  Grammars,  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
p.  50,  says,  that  "  the  dative  singular  of  the  adjective  should  he 
eclipsed,  instead  of  being  aspirated,  when  the  article  is  used,  except 
m  or  p  followed  hy  any  consonant,  except  I,  n,  or  p,  as  bo'n  B-peap 
m-bpeaj,  &c.  In  the  plural  number,  the  genitive  masculine  and 
feminine  must  suffer  eclipsis,  instead  of  aspiration,  as  na  m-ban 
m-bpeaó ;  and  the  genitive  singular  masculine  must  not  be  eclipsed, 
but  aspirated,  as  an  bume  éobpónaic,  an  pip  Bpeag ;  and  it  retains 
its  natural  power  in  the  genitive  feminine,  as  na  bo  báine."  The 
critic  is  here  generally  correct,  but  he  should  have  acknowledged 
that,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  the  preposition  bo  causes  aspiration, 
and  that  some  writers  aspirate  the  dative  or  ablative  after  the  ar- 
ticle, as  laiih  pip  an  JJhapncm  apb,  "  near  Garrana^d.,, — Duald 
MacFirbtSy  Tribes,       of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  336.  It  should  be  re- 
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marked  here,  that  consonants  are  aspirated  in  the  plural  merely 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and  not  to  distinguish  the  gender ;  for 
whenever  the  noun  to  which  the  adjective  belongs  terminates  in 
a  vowel»  the  initial  consonant  of  the  adjective  retains  its  natural 
sound,  as  ceolra  bmne,  sweet  melodies.  But  when  the  plural  of 
the  noun  terminates  in  a  consonant,  then  the  initial  of  the  adjective 
is  aspirated,  as  pip  riiópcr,  great  men.  In  the  genitive  plural,  when 
the  article  is  expressed,  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  generally 
eclipsed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  noun,  as  ceannup  na  g-coig 
£-coi£ioó,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  five  provinces,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  22 ;  6  Shionamn  na  n-xappóa  n-xlan,  "  from  the  Shannon  of 
fine  fields,"  Id.,  p.  24 ;  a  j-cionn  peace  m-bliaóna  n-oej,  44  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  years,"  Id.,  p.  35  ;  ceanjal  na  5-CÚ15  5-caol, 
44  the  fettering  of  the  five  smalls,"  Id.,  p.  79  ;  Dan  na  m-ban 
n-baep,  44  the  fate  or  lot  of  the  bondwomen,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Cumal.  And  when  the  adjective  begins  with  a  vowel,  it  has  n 
prefixed,  as  na  b-peap  n-álumn,  of  the  fair  men.  Some  writers 
also  eclipse  the  initial  of  the  adjective,  as  well  as  that  of  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs,  in  the  dative  or  ablative  case,  when  the  article 
is  expressed,  as  C15  pop  ujoap  oile  pe  Seancup  ap  an  5-coihaip- 
10m  5-ceubna,  44  another  historical  author  agrees  with  the  same 
computation/'  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  27 ;  pip  an  b-peap  3-cpirip  3-coih- 
lán,  44  with  the  fiery  portly  hero,"  Id.,  p.  45 ;  bap  porpuij  ap  cm 
b-cumn  b-cpein,  44  as  he  bathed  in  the  mighty  flood,"  Id.,  ibid. ; 
*pcm  B-paipye  5-caoil  céib  ip  in  aixein,  44  in  the  narrow  sea  which 
goes  into  the  ocean,"  Id.,  p.  29.  When  the  noun  begins  with  a 
vowel,  and  the  adjective  with  a  consonant,  the  n  is  not  prefixed  to 
the  noun,  because  the  n  of  the  article  is  enough  to  answer  the 
sound,  as  ax.  po  map  rij  peancaióe  oile  leip  cm  áipiom  g-céuona, 
44  thus  another  historian  agrees  with  the  same  computation,"  Id., 
ibid.  Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  strict 
grammatical  principle,  leip  cm  áipiom  g-ceubna  should  be  leip  an 
n-áipiom  x-ceubna.  But  there  are  some  who  think  that  in  this, 
and  such  similar  sentences,  the  n  belongs  to  the  initial  vowel  of 
the  noun,  and  that  the  a  stands  for  the  article ;  and  that  it  should 
therefore  be  printed  leip  a'  n-áipiom  g-ceubna  :  and  doubtlessly 
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this  would  represent  the  grammatical  principle  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, though  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  use  the  n  of  the  article 
and  the  vocal  prefix,  or  eclipsing  n,  together.  When  the  substan- 
tive begins  with  a  consonant,  and  the  adjective  with  a  vowel,  the 
euphonic  n  is  placed  before  the  adjective  by  some  writers,  and  as 
often  omitted  by  others.  When  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  p 
pure,  some  writers  prefix  c  to  it  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  as  'p  cm 
Doman  e-poip,  in  the  eastern  world. 

When  the  substantive  and  adjective  both  begin  with  consonants 
admitting  of  eclipsis,  some  will  eclipse  both  in  the  articulated 
dative,  or  ablative  singular,  as  o'n  b-popc  nglan,  from  the  fine 
bank,  or  fort ;  while  others  will  eclipse  the  substantive,  and  aspi- 
rate the  adjective,  as  ap  an  n-Jpéij  rheaóóncnj,  .1.  Migdonia,  po 
gluaip  panralón,  "  from  Middle  Greece,  i.  e.  Migdonia,  Partholaa 
set  out"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  30. 

Some  writers  aspirate  the  articulated  dative  of  the  noun,  and 
eclipse  the  adjectives  belonging  to  it,  as  ip  in  pope  lac-jkm  ngopra 
ngle,  "  in  the  fair-landed,  blue,  fair  port,"  Id,9  p.  31.  But  this  is 
very  irregular,  and  not  to  be  imitated. 

Mr.  Scurry  was  of  opinion  that  the  analogies  of  the  language 
declared  for  eclipsis  in  this  instance,  and  that  Irish  scholars  should 
agree  in  adopting  it.  But  he  had  no  reason  for  this  but  the 
following,  which  he  often  stated  to  the  writer,  namely,  that  the 
adoption  of  eclipsis  in  this  instance  would  tend  to  make  the  lan- 
guage regular,  and  more  easily  learned,  and  that  eclipsis  tends  to 
give  more  nerve  and  strength  to  the  language  than  aspiration ;  for 
example,  that  fco'n  B-peap  (do'n  var),  to  the  man,  as  it  is  spoken  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  preserves  more  of  the  root  of  the  word 
and  of  the  force  of  the  language  than  oo'n  piop  (defn  tr),  or  oo'n 
peap  {do>n  or),  as  spoken  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  oo'n  piop,  or  bo'n  peap,  is  more  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  written  language,  and  more  general 
in  the  living  language  throughout  Ireland. — See  the  Syntax. 
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Example  of  ah  Adjective  beginning  with  a  Vowel  de- 
clined with  a  Substantive. 

Gill  apt)  (fem.),  a  high  cliff. 

singular.  plural. 

Nom.  an  aill  ápo.  Nom.  aillce  ápoa. 

Gen.  na  h-cnlle  áipoe.  Gen.  na  n-aill  n-ápo. 

Dat  o'n  aill  aipo.  Dat.  do  na  h-aillab 

Voc.  a  aill  ápo.  Voc.  a  aillce  ápoa. 

The  late  Mr.  Scurry,  already  referred  to,  was  of  opinion  that, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  this  language,  the  articulated  dative 
or  ablative  singular  should  be  always  eclipsed  when  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  and  should  have  n  prefixed  when  with  a  vowel, 
and  that  we  should  write  oo'n  n-aill  n-áipo,  not  oo'n  aill  áipo,  at 
laid  down  in  the  text  But  the  writer,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  ancient  and  modern  manuscripts,  and  of  the  spoken  Irish  lan- 
guage in  every  part  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
authority  for  this  mode  of  inflection ;  although  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  some  writers  frequently  prefix  n  to  adjectives  begin- 
ning with  vowels,  not  only  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  but  even  in 
the  nominative. 


SscTipN  3.—  The  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

There  are  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  languages,  three 
degrees  of  comparison,  the  positive,  the  comparative, 
and  the  superlative. 

The  form  of  the  adjective  to  express  the  compara- 
tive degree  is  the  same  as  that  which  denotes  the  super- 
lative, and  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
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the  structure  of  the  sentence*.  In  the  modern  language 
the  form  of  the  adjective,  which  denotes  these  degrees, 
in  all  regular  adjectives,  including  even  those  termi- 
nating in  amail,  is  like  the  genitive  singular  feminine, 
as  geal,  white;  niop  gile,  whiter;  an  poo  ip  jile  \ 
an  rjoriian,  the  whitest  thing  in  the  world. 

In  all  perfect  sentences  the  comparative  is  usually  followed  by 
ioná,  than,  and  when  preceded  in  the  sentence  by  any  verb,  except 
the  assertive  verb  ip,  it  has  nfop  prefixed.  The  superlative  is 
preceded  by  the  article,  as  in  the  French  language,  or  the  assertive 
verb  ip,  and  followed  by  such  words  or  phrases  as  oe,  or  do,  of; 
a  meapQ-,  amongst;  ap  bic,  in  the  world,  in  existence;  as  cá  pé 
nfop  milpe  íoná  mil,  it  is  sweeter  than  honey,  or  ip  milpe  é  ioná 
mil ;  calam  ip  fple  icep  oá  calam  i|  áipoe,  «•  lower  land  between 
two  higher  lands,  Cor.  Gloss.,,  voce  Bcctpce ;  an  lá  ip  gioppa 
'pan  m-bliaoain,  "  the  shortest  dny  in  the  year ;"  ip  cu  ip  dilne  oe 
mnáib,  "  thou  art  the  fairest  of  women ;"  áilliu  oo  pepaiB  com  am 
do,  icep  oeilB  ocup  oecelc,  "  he  was  the  fairest  of  the  men  of  the 
world,  both  in  his  countenance  and  attire,"  Id.,  voce  Ppull;  o'n 
each  ip  aipejoa  nominacup,  "  it  is  named  after  the  most  remark- 
able colour,"  Id.,  voce  5<*bup  ;  map  ip  pepp  po  péoaoap,  "  as  best 
they  were  able/'  Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  222. 

When  the  assertive  verb  ip,  or  ap,  begins  the  sentence,  mop  can- 
not be  used,  as  ip  peapp  mé  lona  cu,  I  am  better  than  thou.  The 
particle  nfop  is  a  contraction  of  the  noun  nf ,  or  nfó,  a  thing,  and  the 
assertive  verb  ip,  and  is  often  found  written  as  two  words  in  very  an- 
cient manuscripts,  as  510  aipcino  pfpep  nf  ip  mó,  ".  though  a  prince 


w  This  appears  a  defect  in  the 
language,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Irish  is  not  more 
defective  in  this  particular  than 
the  French,  in  which  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  adjective  to 
denote  either  the  comparative  or 
superlative  degree,  and  where  the 


Englishman  says  grand,  grander, 
grandest,  the  Frenchman  says 
grand,  plus  grand,  le  plus  grand, 
the  superlative  being  distin- 
guished from  the  comparative  by 
the  prefixed  article  and  the  defi- 
nitive phrase  which  follows  in 
the  sentence. 
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should  ask  more,"  Poem  attributed  to  St.  Columbkille,  preserved 
in  H.  3.  18,  p.  320.  It  is  sometimes  written  map,  nipa,  and  ni- 
fcup .  The  preterite  form  of  if  is  also  often  found  after  ni,  as  in  the 
following  sentence:  Tíáióio  na  Tioihanaij  pfu  ann  pin  lap  na 
fc-pu peace  o<5ib,  nacap  pocap  o<$ib  péin  ceacc  ap  eaccpa  ni  ba 
tnó  o'á  5-cabpiijaó,  44  the  Romans  then  said  to  them,  after  having 
relieved  them,  that  it  was  no  advantage  to  themselves  to  come  any 
more  upon  an  expedition  to  relieve  them,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  206 ; 
cm  can  no  cógpaó  nf  ba  mo  oo  óeunarh,  "  when  he  desired  to  do 
more,"  Id.,  p.  121.— See  the  Syntax,  Part  II.,  Sect.  2,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  comparatives. 

Another  form  of  the  comparative  in  cep,  or  cip,  frequently 
occurs  in  ancient  manuscripts,  but  of  which  no  trace  is  observable 
in  the  present  spoken  language.  The  following  examples  of  its  use 
will  give  the  learner  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  nature  and  construction : 
ouibicep  6p  pmo  a  piacal,  "  yellower  than  gold  were  the  points  of 
his  teeth,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Ppull ;  meoicep  oopna  mojaó  a 
oupna,  "  larger  than  the  fists  of  slaves  were  his  fists,"  Id. ;  jilecep 
poconao  a  lappaip  pium,  "  brighter  than  burning  firewood  was  its 
flame,"  Id.  voce^oconnao  $  ip  xlaipoip  buxa  mo  ala  púil,  íp  oubi- 
rip  opuim  in  oafl  in  c-puil  aile,  "  bluer  than  the  hyacinth  was 
-the  one  eye,  blacker  than  the  back  of  the  beetle  was  the  other  eye," 
Leabhar  na  Huidhri ;  epi  mile  ceol  n-examail  cec  oen  clap- 
pac  pil  oc  claipcecul  imme,  ocup  binnichep  llcheolu  Domain 
cec  ceol  po  leich  oibpioe,  "three  hundred  different  kinds  of  music 
in  each  choir  which  chants  music  around  him ;  sweeter  than  the 
various  strains  of  the  world  is  each  kind  of  them,"  Visio  Adam- 
naniy  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  127,  b,  b  ;  ocup  no  linxnfp  ppip  m  co- 
naio  écne  tnópa,  ba  meoicep  colpcaij  pipino  cec  écne  oib,  and 
large  salmons  used  to  leap  the  weir,  "  larger  than  bull  heifers  each 
salmon  of  them"  (H.  2. 16.  p.  392.)  6a  jilicap  pneacca  a  cupp,  ba 
oepgaicep loipi  copepa  a  jnuip,  "whiter  than  snow  was  his  body, 
ruddier  than  the  flame  the  sheen  of  his  cheek,"  Vit.  Moling  ;  ba 
giliciop  pneacca  a  púile  ajup  a  B-piacla,  axup  ba  ouibiciop  jual 
gaBonn  xac  ball  eile  oiob,  44  whiter  than  snow  their  eyes  and  their 
teeth,  and  blacker  than  the  smith's  coal  every  other  part  of  them," 
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Keat.  Hist.,  p.  149.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Observations 
on  the  Gaelic  Language,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Dublin,  pp.  36,  37,  and  to  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  pp.  20,  64,  where 
several  other  examples  of  this  form  of  the  comparative  degree  will 
be  found.  This  form  comprises  in  it  the  force  of  the  conjunction 
lond,  than,  or  of  the  ablative  case  in  Latin;  thus,  gilicep  pneacca 
expresses  the  same  idea  as  nfop  Jile  ioná  pieacca,  whiter  than 
snow,  candidior  nive.  When  the  noun  following  this  comparative 
is  of  the  feminine  gender  it  is  always  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  from 
which  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  construction  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Latin,  when  the  ablative  case  is  used  after  the  comparative ; 
thus,  gilicep  xéip,  whiter  than  the  swan,  is  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  candidior  cycno. 

Sometimes  the  preposition  ppi  is  placed  after  this  form  of  the 
adjective  and  between  it  and  the  noun,  in  which  case  it  expresses  a 
comparison  of  equality,  as  jlaipicip  ppi  buja,  green  a*  the  hyacinth; 
raeoieep  ppi  mulba  oi  cappaic,  large  as  a  mass  of  a  rock.  Some 
Irish  grammarians,  as  the  late  Mr.  Scurry,  and  from  him  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  an  Irish  Grammar  lately  published  in  Dublin, 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  form  by  stating  that  it  is  an 
amalgamation  of  an  abstract  noun  formed  from  the  adjective  and 
the  preposition  cap,  beyond;  so  that  according  to  them  gilicep 
gpéin,  when  properly  analysed,  and  literally  translated,  would  be 
44  a  brightness  beyond,  i.  e.  exceeding  the  sun."  In  my  opinion, 
however,  this  conjecture  is  far  from  being  true,  for  the  prepo- 
sition ppi,  the  lé  of  the  moderns,  which  is  often  found  imme- 
diately following  this  form,  shews  that  cep  could  not  be  a  preposition, 
but  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  termination  of  the  adjective,  like 
the  English  ter  in  better,  and  the  Greek  rtp<.  Haliday,  who  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  language,  thinks  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Persian  comparative  in  tar,  as  khub,  khubtar,  fairer, 
which  he  supposes  cognate  with  the  Irish  caerii,  caimcip.  For  a 
curious  disquisition  on  the  terminations  of  the  comparative  degree 
in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  English  language,"  by 
Professor  Latham,  c.  viii.  p.  235,  et  sequent. 
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The  signification  of  the  adjective  is  heightened  by 
various  particles  prefixed,  as  páp,  pó,  piop,  an,  up, 
&c,  but  these  do  not  constitute  degrees  of  comparison, 
or,  at  least,  what  is  understood  by  the  term  in  the 
grammars  of  other  languages. 

Hence  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien  is  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  the 
bards,  "  in  the  glow  of  poetic  rapture,  upon  the  common  superla- 
tive raised  a  second  comparative  and  superlative,  and  on  the  second 
also  raised  a  third  comparative  and  superlative."  This,  however, 
is  an  error  of  the  grammarian's  own  judgment,  founded  in  igno- 
rance of  the  philosophy  of  language.  We  might  as  well  call  such 
phrases  in  Latin,  as  valde  bonum,  facile  princeps,  fyc.  second  com- 
paratives or  superlatives. 

The  preposition  De,  of,  is  often  post  fixed  to  the 
comparative  form  of  the  adjective,  so  as  to  form  a  syn- 
thetic union  with  it;  thus,  giliDe,  the  whiter  of;  piaioe, 
the  longer  of ;  peppoe,  the  better  of. 

This  should  not  be  considered  a  second  form  of  the  compara- 
tive, as  Stewart,  and  from  him  Haliday,  have  stated,  but  a  mere 
idiomatic  junction  of  oe,  i.  e.  oe  é,  of  it,  with  the  comparative  form 
of  the  adjective,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
adjective  more  than  if  it  were  separated  from  it,  for  ip  peppoe  ru 
pin,  "  thou  art  the  better  of  that,"  can  bear  to  be  resolved  to 
ip  pepp  cu  oe  pin,  es  me  litis  tu  de  eo,  from  which  we  clearly  per- 
ceive that  peppoe  is  not  a  second  form  of  the  comparative  degree. — 
See  the  Syntax,  Part  II.,  Sect.  2. 

When  adjectives  are  compounded  with  particles,  or 
other  adjectives,  the  prefixed  word  or  particle  aspirates 
the  initial  consonant  (if  aspirable)  of  the  word  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  as  pcip-riiaic,  exceedingly  good ;  pip-jlic, 
truly  cunning,  or  acute. 

O'Molloy  and  O'Brien,  both  natives  of  Meath,  have  made  an 
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exception  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  at  present  general  in  the  south  x 
and  west  of  Ireland.    The  local  exceptions,  which  are  chiefly  made 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  shall  be  pointed  out  in  the  Syntax,  and  in 
Chap.  X.,  treating  of  derivation  and  composition. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  com- 
parison ;  that  is,  they  do  not  form  their  comparatives 
like  the  genitive  singular  feminine  of  their  positives  : 


POSITIVE. 

beag,  little, 
paoa, 
pupup, 
upup, 
pojup,  near, 
geapp,  short, 
gap,  near, 
man?,  or 
oea£, 


long, 
Ur'  °r\  easv 


}  good, 


mime, 

móp, 

ole, 

ceir, 

tomóct, 


often, 

great, 

bad, 

hot, 

many, 


COMPARATIVE. 

niop  luga. 

nfop  paioe,  or  pia,  or  pipe*. 

niop  upa,  or  pupa. 

ntop  poiype,  or  poipge,  neapa*. 
niop  yioppa 
niop  goipe. 

nfop  peápp,  or  ©each". 

niop  mioncaV 
niop  mó. 
niop  meapa. 
nfop  ceo. 
nfop  tia,  moreb. 

nfop  cúpca,  or  oaopja,  sooner*. 


x  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Clip. 

y  Keat.  Hist,  p.  160.  Neapa, 
though  not  used  in  the  present 
spoken  language,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  all  the  Irish  MSS., 
as  Gpa  aiprip  ap  neppa  oo 
eipinn,  "Ara  airthir  is  the  near- 
est to  Ireland." — Cor.  Gloss.,  in 
voce  Clip. 

*  Dectc :  ip  é  luam  ap  oeach 
boi  a  n-iapchap  Boppa,  Cor. 
Gloss.,  voce  niancmnan. 

*  J^aca  ihionca  oo  pinnioó 


uipre,  "as  often  as  he  used  to 
play  upon  it,"  Keat  Hist,  p. 
71  ;  ap  a  mtonca  oo  Beipioó 
buaió  5-copyaip,  Keat  Hist, 
p.  72 ;  ap  a  menci,  Cor.  Gloss., 
voce  Cim. 

b  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  204. 

c  I<L,  p.  12  ;  written  eoopja, 
by  Keat  in  Hist.,  p.  50;  but 
cúpca  in  the  Battle  ofMaghRath, 
p.  12.  The  word  has  no  positive 
in  the  modern  language;  luaé 
is  now  used  to  signify  soon. 
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Section  3. —  Of  Numeral  Adjective: 

As  the  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  nouns  with  which  they  are  connected,  a  list 
of  them  is  here  subjoined.  In  the  ordinals  the  sub- 
stantive is  placed  between  the  unit  and  the  decimal. 

ORDINAL. 

1st.  céao,  as  cm  céao  cop*. 


CARDINAL. 

1.  aon,  éan,  as  aon  cop,  one 

foot 

2.  do,  óá,  oi,  as  óá  coip. 


3.  cpf,  ceopa*,  as  cpf  copa. 

4.  ceacaip,  ceirpe,  ceiéeopa, 

as  ceirpe  copa. 

5.  c<h$  as  cúij  copa. 

6.  pé,  as  pé  copa. 


2nd.  oapa,  or  cánaipce,  as  an 

oapa  copf . 
3rd.  cpeap,  as  an  cpeap  cop. 
4th.  ceacpamaó,  as  an  cearpa- 

maó  cop. 
5th.  cúi£eaó,a8  an  cúi£*xd  cop. 
6th.  peipeaó. 


d  In  ancient  MSS.,  céo,  cá- 
nuiptre,  cpep,  are  used  for  the 
modern  céoo,  oapa,  cpeap,  as  In 
ceo  léifn  cpa  po  linj  nfp  bo  mó 
leo  h-é  ná  piach  pop  be  inn 
cnuicc ;  an  léim  cánuipce  po 
linj  ni  pacaoap  ecip  h-é,  ocup 
nf  peacacap  inn  a  neiih  no'n  a 
calum  do  coió;  an  cpeap  léim 
umoppo  pa  linr  íp  ano  do  pala 
h-e  pop  caipeal  na  cilli,  "after 
the  first  bound  he  made,  he  ap- 
peared no  larger  to  them  than  a 
hawk  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ; 
after  the  second,  they  saw  him 
not  at  all,  and  they  knew  not 
whether  he  had  passed  into  hea- 
ven or  into  the  earth ;  by  the 
third  bound,  he  landed  on  the 
cashei  [inclosing  wall]  of  the 
church,"  Vita  Moling.;  ceona, 
the  first  person,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Cormac  ;  amm  pin  cema  opce 


boi  a  n-6pfno,  the  name  of  the 
first  orce  [lap-dog]  that  was  in  Ire- 
land, Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTloj  eime. 

f  Canaipce,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Clicap  peo. 

*  Ceopa  is  used  in  the  best 
MSS.  for  the  modern  rpi,  when 
the  noun  is  expressed,  as  ceopa 
pilio  in  Domain,  .1.  hebep  ó  Jpe- 
jaib,  ocup  pepjil  ó  tacinoaib 
ocup  Human  o  5oeoe^uJ  i-  e« 
"the  three  poets  of  the  world 
were  Homer,  of  the  Greeks;  Vir- 
gil, of  the  Latins ;  and  Human,  of 
the  Gaels,"  Leabhar  Breac,  foL  1 2, 
a ;  op  acaicc  na  ceopa  Oipne 
ano,  "  for  there  are  three 
Arans"  [islands],  Cor.  Gloss.,  in 
voce  Qip;  ceceopa  ouilli  paip, 
"  four  leaves  upon  him,"  Id.,  voce 
Dopp;  ceopa  pepba  pipa,  .1.  cpi 
ba  pinoa,  "  three  white  cows," 
/</.,  voce  pepb. 
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7.  peace,  as  peace  5-copa. 

8.  occ,  as  occ  5-copa. 

9.  noi,  as  not  5-copa. 

10.  oeic,  as  oeic  5-copa. 

11.  aon-oéaj,  as  aon-cop-oéaj. 

12.  oo-oeoj,  or  oá-oéaj,  as  óá 

coip  oéaj. 

13.  cpi-oéaj,  &c,  as  cpi  copa 

oea5. 

14.  cearaip-oéaj,  &c,  as  ceic- 

pe  copa  oéaj. 

15.  cúij-oéaj,  as  CÚ15  copa 

oéa5. 

16.  pe-oéaj,  as  pé  copa  oéaj. 

1 7.  peacc-oéaj,  as  peace  j-copa 

oéa5. 

18.  oce-oéaj,   as  occ  5-copa 

oéa5. 

19.  noí-oéaj,   as    noi  5-copa 

oéaj. 

20.  pice,  as  F'ce  cop. 

21.  aon  a'p  pice,  or  aon  ap 

picio,  as  aon  cop  ap  picio. 

22.  00  a'p  pice,  as  6a  coip  ap 

picio. 

&c.  &c. 

30.  epiocao,  epioca,  as  epioca 

cop. 

31.  aon  ap  cpiocaio,  as  aon  cop 

ap  cpiocaio. 

&c.  &c. 

40.  Da  picio,  or  ceuépaca,  cea- 
rpacao,  cearpaca  cop. 


[PART  II. 

ORDINAL. 

7th.  peaceriiaó. 
8th.  occriiao. 
9th.  naoriiaó,  or  noiriieaó. 
10th.  oeacmaó. 

11th.  aonmcró-oéaj,     as  an 

c-aonriiao  cop  oéaj. 
12th.  oapa-oéaj,  as  an  oapa 

cop  oéaj, 
13th.  epeap-oéaj,  as  an  cpeap 

cop  oéaj. 
14th.  ceaépaihaó-oéaj,  as  an 

ceaépamaó  cop  oéaj. 
15th.  cúijeaó-oéaj,  as  an  cúi- 

jeaó  cop  oéuj. 
16th.  peipeaó-oéaj,  as  an  pei- 

peaó  cop  oéaj. 
1 7th.  peaccriiáó  -  oé  aj,  as  an 

peaccriiao  cop  oéaj. 
18th.  occiháó-oéaj,      as  an 

c-ocemao  cop  oéaj. 
19th.  naoThaó-oéaj,  as  an  nao- 
mao cop  oéaj. 
20th.  piceaó,  as  an  piceaó  cop. 
2l8t.  aonmaó-ap  picio,  as  an 

c-aonriiaó  cop  ap  picio. 
22nd.  oapa-ap  picio,  as  an  oapa 

cop  ap  picio. 
&c.  &c. 

30th.  epiocaoaó,  as  an  cpioca- 
oaó  cop. 

31  st.  aonriiao  ap  cpiocaio,  as 
an  e-aonmaó  copap  cpi- 
ocaio. 
&c.  &c. 

40th.  ceacpacaoao,  as  an  ceac- 
pacaoao cop. 
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CARDINAL. 

50.  caojao,    caoja,  as 

caoga  cop. 
60.  cpi  pic  id,  or  peapjao, 

peop^a,  as  peapj-a 

cop. 

70.  peaccihoja,  or  peacc- 
riio^a,  as  peaccmo- 
5«  cop. 

80.  ccirpe  picio,  occmo- 
jao,  occriioja,  as 
occmoja  cop. 

90.  nocao,  noca,  as  noca 
cop. 

100.  céao,  as  ceao  cop. 
1000.  mile,  as  mile  cop. 


ORDINAL. 

50th.  caojaoaó,  as  an 
caojaoao  cop. 

60th.  peapjaoaó,  as  an 
peapjaoaó  cop. 

70th.  peaccmojaoaó,  as 
an  poaccihojaoaó 
cop. 

80th.  occmojaoaó,  as  an 
c-occmo^aoao  cop. 

90th.  nocaoao,  as  an  noc- 

aoaó  cop. 
100th.  céaoaó,  as  an  céa- 

oaó  cop. 
1000th.  mtleaó,  as  an  mi- 
leaó  cop. 
1000000th.  milliúnaó,   as  an 
miliúnuó  cop. 


1000000.  milliún,   as  milliún 
cop. 

The  following  nouns  are  formed  from  the  ordinals 
up  to  ten,  and  applied  to  persons  or  personified  objects 
only: 

t)iap,  ofp,  or  beipc,  two  persons. 
Cpiúp,  three  persons. 
Cearpap,  four  persons. 
Cuijeap,  five  persons. 
Seipeap,  six  persons. 

Seaccap,  or  móp-peipeap  (or  móp-peipeap,  as  written  in  an- 
cient MSS.),  seven  persons. 
Occap,  eight  persons. 
Nonbap,  nine  persons. 
t)ei6ieabap,  ten  persons. 

These  nouns  are  evidently  compounded  of  the  cardinal  numbers 
and  the  word  peaP»  a  man ;  Latin,  vir ;  but  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  masculine  noun  has  been  long  forgotten,  as  we  say  cearpap 
ban,  i.  e.  four  women,  quatuor  mulicrum. 
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We  also  meet  in  old  manuscripts  oéioe,  two  things;  cpéióe, 
three  things;  ceacapóa,  four  things  ;  as  oeoe  pop  omyaip,  "two 
things  so  called,"  Car.  Gloss.,  voce  5aPc*  «peióe  pop  omjaip, 
44  three  things  so  called,"  Id.,  in  voce  CXpc ;  cerepoa  pop  oinjaip, 
"four  things  so  called,"  Id.,  voce  Hall ;  but  no  trace  of  such 
words  is  found  in  the  modern  language  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

In  the  old  manuscripts,  oá  and  cpi  make  oiB  and  epiB  in  the 
dative;  and  pice,  twenty,  and  all  the  decades,  make  eao  in  the 
genitive,  and  10  in  the  dative,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guage. 

The  learner  should  observe  that  the  forms  t>6,  two, 
and  ceacaip,  four,  are  never  employed  when  the  noun 
is  expressed,  these  forms  being  used  to  denote  the  num- 
bers two  and  four  in  the  abstract.  It  should  be  also 
remarked,  that  pice,  twenty,  and  all  the  multiples  of 
ten,  will  have  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong  in  the 
singular  number11. — See  the  Syntax. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  PRONOUNS. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  pronouns,  namely,  personal, 
possessive,  relative,  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and 
indefinite.    The  two  first  classes  are  frequently  com- 


h  Mr.  James  Scurry,  in  his  Re- 
view of  Irish  Grammars  (Trans- 
actions of  the  R.  I.  A.,  voL  xv. 
p.  54),  asserts  that  the  noun  after 
these  cardinal  adjectives,  when 
multiples  of  ten,  is  in  the  geni- 
tive plural ;  but  this  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted,  for  we  never 


say  pice  ban,  twenty  women,  nor 
mile  oaomeaó,  but  pióe  bean, 
mile  ouine.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  noun  is  in  the  singular  form, 
which  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  lan- 
guage, like  twenty  foot,  or  fifty 
mile,  in  vulgar  English. — See 
the  Syntax,  Rule  5. 
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pounded  with  the  simple  prepositions,  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  this  language,  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects, from  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 


Section  1. — Of  Personal  Pronouns. 


The  personal  pronouns  are  those  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons,  as  me,  I ;  cú,  thou ;  y é,  he ;  y f,  she. 
They  have  a  simple  and  emphatic  form,  and  are  thus 
declined : 

TTle,  I. 

Singular. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  mepi,  or  mipe,  I  myself. 
Gen.  mo-fa. 
Dat.  cam -pa. 
Acc.  mep i,  or  mipe. 

Plural. 

SIMPLE  FORM.  EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  pmn,  we.  Nom.  pnne,  we  ourselves. 

Gen.  6p,  our's,  or  our.  Gen.  an-ne. 

Dat  ouinn,  to  us.  Dat  oúinne. 

Acc.  inn,  or  pinn,  us.  Acc.  mne,  or  p mne. 


SIMPLE  FORM. 

Nom.  mé,  I. 
Gen.  mo,  mine. 
Dat  ocnrh,  to  me. 
Acc.  mé,  me. 


SIMPLE  FORM. 

Nom.  có,  thou. 
Gen,  oo,  thine. 
Dat  ouic,  to  thee. 
Acc.  éú,  thee. 
Voc.  rú,  thou. 


Cu,  thou. 
Singular. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  rupa,  thou  thyself. 
Gen.  oo-pa. 
Dat  ouic-pe. 
Acc.  cu-pa. 
Voc.  cu-pa. 
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SIMPLE  FORM. 

Nom.  pib,  you. 
Gen.  bap,  your. 
Dat.  oaoib,  or  otb,  to  you. 
Acc.   lb,  or  p lb,  you. 
Voc.  ib,  orpib,  you. 


SIMPLE  FORM. 

Nom.  pé,  he. 
Gen.  a,  his. 
Dat.   oo,  to  him. 
Acc.   é,  him. 


SIMPLE  FORM. 

Nom.  piao,  they. 
Gen.  a,  their,  their ' 8. 
Dat.  do  ib,  to  them. 
Acc.  icro,  them. 


Plural. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  pib-pe,  you  yourselves. 
Gen.  báp-pcr. 
Dat.  oaoib-pe,  or  oib-pe. 
Acc.  lb-pe,  or  pib-pe. 
Voc.  ib-pe,  or  pib-pe. 

Sé,  he,  masc. 
Singular. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  pé-pean,  he  himself. 
Gen.  a-pan. 
Dat.   do -pan. 
Acc.  é-pean. 
Plural. 

EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  piOD.pan,  they  themselves. 
Gen.  a-pan. 
Dat.  odib-pean. 
Acc.  iao-paru 


Si,  she,  fern. 

SIMPLE  FORM.  EMPHATIC  FORM. 

Nom.  pf,  she.  Nom.  pi-pe,  she  herself. 

Gen.  a,  her's,  or  her.  Gen.  a-pan. 

Dat.  01,  to  her.  Dat.  Di-pean. 

Acc.  f,.her.  Acc.  i-pe. 

In  the  plural,  p f  is  inflected  like  p é,  as  in  English. 

The  word  péin,  self,  is  often  postfixed  to  these  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  mé  péin, 
I  myself ;  cú  pém,  thou  thyself ;  é  péin,  he  himself,  &c 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  é,  f,  and  iao,  are  used  as  nomi- 
natives as  well  as  accusatives  in  the  Scotch  Gaelic ;  and  also  in  the 
Irish,  after  the  assertive  verb  ip,  and  after  all  passive  verbs,  as 
ip  é,  it  is  he;  ip  f,  it  is  she ;  ip  icro,  it  is  they ;  ba  h-é,  it  was  he,  &c; 
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buaileeap  é,  he  is  struck ;  ofbpeaó  ion,  they  were  banished.  In 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts  these  pronouns  have  h  frequently  pre- 
fixed, for  no  apparent  grammatical  reason,  as  cucpac  leo  co  tugaio 
h-é,  "  they  took  it  with  them  to  Lughaidh,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Coipe  6pecam ;  Coipppi  TTlupc,  mac  Conaipe,  cue  anaip  h-é  a 
bpecnu,  "  Coirpri  Muse,  son  of  Conaire,  brought  it  from  Britain," 
Id.,  voce  TTloj  6ime.  And  p  and  pe  are  used  after  the  assertive 
verb  ip,  as  ip  pi  inopo  in  aeip,  "this  is  the  satire,"  Id.,  voce  5aiPe« 

6ao,  or  eó,  is  used  for  é  in  such  phrases  as  the  following,  ip 
•cm,  it  is ;  máipeaó,  i.  e.  má  ip  eaó,  if  so  it  be ;  if  so.  6od,  when 
thus  applied,  refers  to  the  subject,  like  the  neuter  id  in  Latin,  or  it 
in  English,  and  may  be  defined  as  that  form  of  the  pronoun  é  used 
to  refer  to  a  clause  of  a  sentence  for  its  antecedent ;  but  it  is  never 
used  except  in  connexion  with  the  verb  ip,  or  some  particle  which 
carries  its  force,  as  an  eao,  is  it?  ip  eaó,  it  is;  nf  h-eao,  it  is  not; 
oeipim  gup  ab  eaó,  I  say  that  it  is ;  níop  b'eaó,  it  was  not ;  6  nac 
eaó,  since  it  is  not.  Some  think  that  peao  is  the  Irish  word  cor- 
responding with  the  English  word  yes ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for 
peoó  is  an  abbreviation  of  ip  eao,  which  literally  means  it  is. 

The  emphatic  terminations  of  the  pronouns  are  variously  writ- 
ten in  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  as  mipi  and  mepiu,  for  mepi, 
or  mipe,  I;  cupai,  for  cupa,  thou ;  epium,  eipioe,  or  eipioein,  for 
épean,  he;  ipioe,  or  ipioi,  for  ipi,  she;  iao-pum,  or  íaopom,  for 
iao-pan.  The  termination  pum,  or  pom,  is  used  after  the  posses- 
sives,  or  genitives  a,  his,  her,  or  their,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
when  the  last  vowel  of  the  preceding  word  is  broad,  as  nf  pai5  a 
n-6pmn  oún  am  ail  a  oún-pum,  "  there  was  not  in  Erin  a  fort  like 
his  fort"— Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  16.  And  poe,  or  pium, 
when  the  last  vowel  of  the  preceding  word  is  small,  as  Ouboiao 
t>nai  a  amm-pioe,  i.  e.  "  Dubhdiadh  the  Druid,  tvas  his  name," 
Id.,  p.  46 ;  Q  púil-pium,  "his  eye,"  Cor.  Oloss.,  voce  thancechc. 

The  emphatic  increase  for  the  first  person  plural  is  ne,  or  ni, 
whether  the  last  vowel  of  the  preceding  noun  be  slender  or  broad, 
as  "noca  n-f  in  aim  pep  pogailcep  acc  áp  ngnfompaó-ne,  "  tempus 
non  dhiditur  $ed  opera  nostra  dividuntur."—Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  fol.  171.    And  the  best  writers  make  the  increase  of  the 
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genitive  or  possessive  of  the  third  person  singular,  feminine,  always 
pi,  as  a  bpeach-p,  "her  award." — Vit.  Moling. 

The  substantive  is  always  placed  between  these  genitives,  or 
po88e88ives,  and  their  emphatic  postfixes,  as  mo  lám-po,  my  hand ; 
a  5-cofa-pan,  their  feet;  dp  j-cinn-ne,  our  heads.-~See  the  Syntax. 


Section  2. — Possessive  Pronouns. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  the  same  as  the  geni- 
tives of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  above  given,  viz.,  mo, 
my ;  Do,  thy ;  a,  his,  or  her's ;  áp,  our's ;  bap,  yours ; 
a,  theirs. 

Some  Irish  grammarians  will  not  allow  that  they  are  genitives ; 
but  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  as  much  geni- 
tives as  the  English  mine,  thine,  his,  our's,  your's,  their' s;  but  they 
are  applied  like  the  Latin  mens,  tuus,  suus,  to  denote  possession ; 
and  very  rarely  like  met,  tui,  sui,  &c.,  to  denote  passion,  though  in 
some  instances  they  may  admit  of  a  passive  meaning,  as  cáimg  pé 
o'á  mapftao,  he  came  to  the  killing  of  him,  or,  he  came  to  At* 
killing,  L  e.  venit  ad  ejuBjugulationem. 

These  pronouns  can  never  stand  alone,  like  the 
English  mine,  thine,  &c.,  without  their  substantives,  i.  e. 
we  cannot  say,  "  this  is  mine,"  íp  é  po  mo-pa,  but  the 
noun  must  be  expressed,  as  íp  é  po  mo  leabap-pa,  u  this 
is  my  book." 

The  word  péin,  self,  is  postfixed  to  the  possessive 
as  well  as  to  the  personal  pronouns,  for  emphasis,  as  mé 
péin,  I  myself ;  mo  lám-pa  pew,  mine  own  hand. 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  this  word  is  written  variously, 
féipn,  paúépn,  buoéin,  uooein,  and  booepin ;  and  this  variety  of 
spelling  in  no  small  degree  tends  to  render  the  language  obscure 
and  impenetrable  to  modern  Irish  scholars. 
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Section  3. — Of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

The  relative  pronouns  used  in  modern  Irish  are  a, 

who,  which,  or  what ;  noc,  who,  which ;  nac,  which  not; 

and  t)á,  which  sometimes  signifies  who,  which,  and 

sometimes  of  which,  of  what. 

In  the  modern  language  the  relative  has  no  genitive  form,  but 
in  the  ancient  manuscripts  ipa  or  'fa  frequently  occurs  as  its  geni- 
tive, and  we  often  meet  a  form  which  might  be  called  a  dative ; 
thus: 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Nom.  a,  who,  which. 

Gen.  ipa,  or  'pa,  whose,  of  which. 

Dak  oapb,  oanao,  oianaó,  to  which. 

The  simple  relative  a  sometimes  has  the  force  of 
what,  that  which,  or  all  thai,  as  a  b-puil  beo  tje  óaoi- 
mb,  "  all  that  are  living  of  men;"  a  b-puil  6  Oilioc 
Néitj  50  h-Ctch  Cliac  Caijean,  "  all  that  is  from  Oi- 
leach  Neid  to  Ath  Cliath  in  LeinsterV' 

In  the  modern  language  the  particle  do,  sign  of  the  past  tense 
of  the  verb,  and  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  no,  nop,  pop,  &c,  often 
stand  for  the  relative,  as  cuippeam  piop  ann  po  beaján  00  Bpeu- 
jaiB  na  nua-^hall  00  pypfoB  ap  Gipinn,  "  we  will  set  down  here 
a  few  of  the  falsehoods  of  the  modern  English  who  wrote  on  Ire- 
land," Keat.  Bi9t.y  p.  3 ;  mumeip  m  Fip  pop  mapB,  "the  people 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  78 ; 
6pijic  ban-oee  no  aópaofp  pilio,  "  Brighit,  a  goddess,  whom  the 
poets  worshipped/'  Car.  Gloss.,  voce  6pijic;  Ocup  ip  é  ba  bép, 


Keat  Hist  p.  22. 
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ocup  ba  olt geao  acu-pum,  in  can  buo  pij  6  U16  Hcill  in  oeipcipc 
no  Biao  pop  Gpino,  cumcro  h-e  pij  Connacc  no  biaó  pop  a  laim 
óeip,  44  And  the  custom  and  law  at  this  time  was,  that  when  the 
monarch  of  Erin  was  of  the  southern  Hy-Niall,  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  should  sit  at  his  right  hand,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  28. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  the  following  simple  and  compound 
forms  of  the  relative  are  also  frequently  found ;  ooneoch,  for  noc, 
who,  which ;  an,  or  in,  what,  or  that  which ;  oia,  for  o'á,  to  or  of 
whom,  or  which ;  oana,  oanaó,  oianao,  for  oapb',  to  whom,  or 
which  ;  ipa,  whose ;  'pa,  in  whom,  or  which ;  nao,  or  nae,  for  nac, 
who  not,  or  which  not ;  as  in  the  following  examples :  ooneoch 
po  jem  ocup  yeinpep,  44  who  have  been,  or  will  be  born,"  Id., 
p.  98  ;  Qihaljaió,  mac  Piacpach  Galjaij,  mic  t)ari,  o'á  la&pam 
a  ppeacnapcup,  ajup  Gmalgaio,  mac  t)aci  peipm,  ooneoc  o'paj- 
Baiópiom  l  m-ftpeájaib,  noca  n-pagam  jenealac  acc  Clann 
phipBipi^  50  ceaccap  ofob,  <(  from  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of  Fiachra 
Ealgach,  son  of  Dathi,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  Amhal- 
gaidh, the  son  of  Dathi  himself,  whom  we  left  in  Bregia,  I  find  no 
descendants,  except  the  Clann-Firbis,  who  descend  from  either  of 
them,"  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  100;  capgaó 
na  epf  cpica  catp,  ooneoch  po  b'peapp  \m  Cempaij,  "there  were 
offered  him  the  three  eastern  cantreds,  the  best  which  are  around 
Tara,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  132 ;  po  pioip  lanam  m  oo  pi£e- 
nan  ano, 44  he  then  knew  what  was  done  there,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
JJcnleno";  ní  tnaic  an  D0  o"n*>  °l  Paopuic,  44  what  thou  dost  is  not 
good,  said  Patrick,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  15,  b,a;  oanao  ainm, 
%icui  nomen  est"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  104 ;  ip  e  an  c-ápo- 
plaic  Ua  Oinmipech  clicap  oana  cpaeo  coibneapa  po  páiópiumcm 
pomaino,  ipa  jape  ocup  jnim,  ocup  gaipceo,  ipa  blaó,  ocup  baió, 
ocup  beooacr,  ipa  cloé  &c.y  inoepcap  annpo  booeapca,  44  the  mo- 
narch, the  grandson  of  Ainmire,  whose  genealogy  we  have  given 
above,  is  the  prince  whose  renown  and  achievements,  and  feats, 
whose  fame,  valour,  and  vigour,  whose  celebrity,  &c,  are  narrated 
henceforward,"  Id.,  p.  100;  'pa  cacpaio  ocup  'pa  cimpaijpc,  44  tit 
which  they  unite,  and  in  which  they  meet,"  Id.,  p.  98. 

The  exact  meaning,  or  analysis,  of  oa,  when  used  as  a  relative, 
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has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  sometimes  obvi- 
ously made  up  of  oe  and  a,  of  which,  or,  of  what,  as  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  nf  puil  ouine  oá  o-cainig,  "there  is  not  a  man  of 
what  came"  (i.  e.  of  those  that  have  existed) ;  co  nac  bf  nf  oá 
g-cluineao  gan  a  beic  oo  jlan-meabpae  aije,  "  so  that  there 
was  nothing  of  wliat  he  heard  repeated  that  he  had  not  distinctly 
by  heart,9'  Battle  of  Magh  Ragh,  p.  284.  In  such  cases  it  should 
be  always  written  o'á,  to  give  notice  of  its  being  compounded  of 
the  preposition  oe,  or  oo,  of,  and  the  relative  a.  But  in  other  sen- 
tences it  would  appear  to  be  put  simply  for  the  relative,  as  in  the 
following  examples:  nf  peiom  placet  ná  pfp-laié  ouie-pi  aipc  pei- 
ceaihnaip  oo  cabaipc  ap  mac  oeijpm  oa  o-cicpaó  oo  cabaipc  a 
laf  baga  le  a  Bunao  cemeoil  a  n-imap£ail  apo-caca,  "  it  is  not 
the  act  of  a  prince,  or  a  true  hero,  in  thee,  to  cast  reflections  on 
the  son  of  any  good  man,  who  should  come  to  give  his  day  of  battle 
to  assist  his  relatives  in  the  struggle  of  a  great  battle,"  Id.y  ibid.  ; 
gem  cpomaó  ap  ihfn-pcoic  oá  m-bf  'pan  maóaipe,  ná  ap  blác  oá 
fn-bf  l  lub£opc,  "  without  stooping  to  a  fine  flower  which  is  in  the 
field,  or  on  a  blossom  which  is  in  the  garden,"  Keat.  Hist.,  Pre- 
face ;  náp  lóp  leo  nt  oo  cabaipc  do  gac  aon  ©6  o-ciocpaó  o'á 
tappaió,  "  that  they  did  not  deem  it  enough  to  give  something  to 
those  who  should  come  to  ask  it,"  Ibid. ;  oip  ni  puil  pcapuióe  6  pom 
alle  oa  pjptobann  uippe,  *«  for  there  is  not  a  historian  from  that 
forward  who  writes  about  her,"  Ibid.  In  examples  like  the  fore- 
going, it  might  be  maintained  that  o*a  is  oe  a,  or  o'a,  of  which; 
but  when  following  gac,  each,  every,  and  in  other  situations,  it  is, 
beyond  dispute,  a  simple  relative,  as  bíoó  a  piaónaipe  pin  ap  gac 
gaipm  pgoile  oá  o-cugaoap  uaca,  "  witness  all  the  proclamations 
which  they  issued  to  invite  the  learned,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  1 ;  an  ci 
ap  fple  oo  na  cuilimb  oá  n-aici£ionn  ip  in  b-ppoibinnpe  5a^Da> 
"  the  lowest  of  the  colonists  who  dwell  in  the  English  Pale,"  Id.% 
p.  8.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  Chap.  VII.,  Section  III.,  under 
the  prepositions  oo,  oe,  and  oa,  and  also  in  the  Syntax. 
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Section  4. — Interrogative  Pronouns. 
The  interrogative  pronouns  are  act,  or  cé,  who; 
cá,  or  5a,  what,  or  where ;  cat),  or  cpeao,  what. 

Cá  is  never  used  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  where  cia  is 
always  used  in  its  stead,  as  cia  B-puil  pé,  where  is  he  ?  for  cá  B-puil 
pé ;  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  cé  is  used  for  cia,  who,  and  cá  to 
express  where  or  what,  as  ce  h-é,  who  is  he?  cá  B-puil  cú,  where 
art  thou  ?  cá  caUnh,  what  land  ? 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  various  other  forms  of  the  inter- 
rogative pronouns  occur,  as  cit>,  ccnge,  who,  what,  where,  as  in  the 
Teagusc  High,  ció  íp  oech  00  pf£  ?  "  what  is  good  for  a  king  ?" 
Caije  cóip  pecca  pfj?  "  what  are  the  just  laws  of  a  king  ?"  Also, 
in  an  ancient  Life  of  St  Moling,  cm  atop  00  puil,  a  cléipij  ? 
"what  swelleth  thine  eye,  O  cleric?"  Caije  is  used  even  by 
Keating,  as  ccuje  a  ainm  ?  "  what  is  his  name?"  Hist.IreL, p. 90. 
Coic,  or  cuic,  who,  whose,  and  ciapa,  whose,  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  writings,  as  noca  n-picip  mac  ouine  cuic  o'a 
n-oénann  pé  cpuinne,  "  the  son  of  a  man  knows  not  for  whom  he 
maketh  a  gathering,"  St.  Columbkille's  Poem  (MS.  Trin.  ColL 
Dubl.,  H.  3.  18.),  p.  320 ;  po  comcnpcpeo  ciapa  ceno,  "  interro- 
gaverunt  eum  cujus  [caput]  esset"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  6pe- 
cain ;  colano  puno  cen  ceno,  ol  Pino ;  pinoca  oúmn,  ol  in  piann 
coich  h-i,  "  a  body  here  without  a  head,  said  Finn ;  reveal  unto 
us,  said  the  Fians,  whose  it  is,"  Id.9  voce  Opc,  Cip  also  occurs  as 
if  an  abbreviation  of  cióip,  as  cip  lip,  "how  many,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Brehon  Laws. 


Section  5. —  Of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 
The  demonstrative  pronouns  are,  po,  this,  these ; 
pin,  that,  those;  pút>,  or  60,  yon.    They  are  inde- 
clinable, and  the  same  in  both  numbers. — See  the  Syn- 
tax, Rule  32.    But  sometimes,  when  po  follows  a  word 
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whose  last  vowel  is  slender,  it  is  written  p,  or  pe,  and 
sometimes  peo,  as  na  h-aimppe  p,  "of  this  timeJ 
and  pn,  when  it  follows  a  word  whose  last  vowel  is 
broad,  is  written  pan,  or  pom. 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  inpn,  inpon,  or  mop  in  is  used  for 
pin,  as  pfp  inpon  for  pfop  pin,  " that  is  true,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  vocebpi; 
rpf  h-injena  in  Oagoai  inpn,  "  these  were  the  three  daughters  of 
Dagda,"  Id.y  voce  Spijie.  Sooain  is  also  often  used  for  pin,  as  ppi 
poocnn,  "  with  that,"  Id.,  voce  Oectc ;  and  inopo  is  used  for  po,  as 
ip  pf  inopo  m  aeip,  "  this  is  the  satire/'  Id.,  voce  JJaipé.  The  in, 
or  inn,  in  these  forms  is  probably  a  union  of  the  article  and  the  de- 
monstrative pronouns  po  and  pin. 

11500  and  úcuc  are  used  in  the  best  MSS.  for  úo,  yon,  yonder, 
as  oip  do  báióeó  ópecán  co  n-a  ihuinnp  inle  ipin  coipe  u^ao, 
"for  Brecan  with  all  his  people  were  drowned  in  that  [yon]  whirl- 
pool," Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  6pecain;  luió  8aób  jup  in  pliaB 
n-ucuc,  "  Sabia  went  to  that  [yon]  mountain,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl,  H.  3.  17.  p.  849. 


Section  6. —  Of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  6151  n,  some ;  £ibé,  or 
cibé,  whoever ;  aon,  any;  eile,  or  oile,  other;  a  céile, 
each  other ;  jac,  each,  every ;  jac  uile,  every ;  các, 
all  in  general ;  ceaccap,  or  neaccap,  either ;  an  cé, 
or  cm  ci,  he  who  ;  uile,  all.  They  are  all  indeclinable 
except  các,  which  makes  cchc  in  the  genitive  singular, 
as  a  b-piaónaipe  cáic,  in  the  presence  of  all. 

Various  forms  of  these  pronouns  occur  in  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts, as  cecip,  or  cecib,  for  $ibe,  or  cibe,  which  is  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  pronoun  and  verb  giba  ba  é,  or  ció  ba  é,  i.  e. 
whoever  it  may  be.    Hac  is  used  for  aon,  any,  as  in  the  follow- 

J  Keat.  Hist,  p.  2. 
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ing  examples:  ni  capopac  muinncip  uaifcpec  in  pij  nac  ppeagpa 
puippi,  <« the  proud  people  of  the  king  did  not  make  her  any  an- 
swer," Battle  of  MaghRath,  p.  18;  poac  1  n-a  b-ppicinj  cen  nac 
nxniom  n-oipoeipc,  "they  returned  the  same  road  without  achiev- 
ing any  great  exploit,"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ad  ann. 
1398 ;  nf  po  paécnjpioc  nac  nf,  "they  did  not  perceive  any  thing," 
Ibid.;  cen  nac  cionn,  "without  any  crime,"  Id.,  ad  an.  1468. 
Cac  ae  often  occurs  for  yac  aon,  every  one ;  and  ann,  or  cmo, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  modern  language,  is  used  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts  to  denote,  certain,  quidem,  as  peace  n-ann,  a  certain 
time,  una  vice,  or  quodam  vice ;  peccap  ano,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion. CCpaiU  is  often  used  for  eile,  as  oo'n  leac  apaill,  "on  the 
other  side,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  28.  And  apoile,  or  alailiu, 
for  the  modern  a  ceile,  each  other,  as  in  these  examples :  cuccpac 
cacap  oia  poile,  "  they  gave  battle  to  each  other,"  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  ad  an.  1233;  po  ooloepcap  pop  alailiu,  "they 
rush  at  each  other,"  H.  3.  16,  p.  60.  Qlanai,  or  alanae,  is  used 
to  denote  "  the  one,"  and  apoile,  when  following  it,  means  "  the 
other."  5^a,r,D1P  buja  ino  ala  púil,  ip  ouibicip  opuim  in  oafl  in 
c-panl  aile,  "  bluer  than  the  hyacinth  was  the  one  eye,  and  blacker 
than  the  back  of  the  beetle  the  other  eye,"  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhri. 
Ceaccap,  either,  is  often  written  neccap  in  old  writings,  as  áp  ip 
neccap  oib  cic  ppic,  "  for  it  is  either  of  them  comes  against," 
Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  12. 

Some  Irish  grammarians  have  stated  that  an  cé  means  "  he 
who/'  and  and"  she  who."  But  no  such  distinction  is  made  in 
correct  Irish  manuscripts  or  printed  books,  in  which  an  cé  and  an 
d  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  namely,  "  the  person  who,"  without 
any  reference  to  gender.  That  an  cf  does  not  mean  "  she  who,"  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  feminine  noun,  when  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  would  not  take  the  prefix  c  before  it  in  the  nominative 
singular ;  and  more  so  from  the  fact  that  an  cf  is  frequently  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  men  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  ancient  Irish 
language,  as  an  cl  Caillin,  Book  of  Fenagh,  fol.  2,  et  passim  ; 
in  cf  Suione,  Battle  of  MaghRath,  p.  38;  an  cf  Cellach,  Id., 
p.  42 ;  in  cf  Conxal,  Id.,  pp.  46,  64 ;  in  cf  t)u&oiaó,  Id.,  p.  46 ; 
in  cf  pepooman,  Id.,  p.  84. 
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Section  7. —  Of  Pronouns  compounded  with  Prepositions. 

The  personal  and  possessive  pronouns  form  a  syn- 
thetic union  with  certain  simple  prepositions,  so  as  to 
look  like  a  simple  word.  The  prepositions  with  which 
they  are  thus  amalgamated  are  the  following : 

1.  aj,  at,  or  with.  9.  i,  in. 

2.  ap,  on,  or  upon.  10.  im,  or  urn,  about. 

3.  ap,  out  of.  11.  le,  or  pe,  with. 

4.  cum,  or  co,  to,  towards.  12.  o,  or  ua,  from. 

5.  oe,  off,  or  from.  13.  poiih,  before. 

6.  oo,  to.  14.  peac,  beside, 

7.  eioip,  íoip,  or  eaoaip,  be-    15.  cap,  beyond,  over,  by. 

tween.  16.  cpé,  through. 

8.  pa,  po,  or  paoi,  under.  17.  uap,  over,  above. 

The  student  should  commit  the  following  combina- 
tions to  memory,  as  they  occur  so  frequently,  and  are 
so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  language  and  its  di- 
alects. The  observations  which  follow  them  are  intended 
chiefly  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  ancient  lan- 
guage. 

1.  Combinations  with  ag,  at,  or  with. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

ogam,  with  me.  againn,  with  us. 

agao,  or  agae,  with  thee.  ajaib,  with  you. 

aige,  with  him.  aca,  with  them, 

aici,  or  aice,  with  her. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  we  meet  ocum  for  agam ;  ocuc  for 
agao,  and  oca,  occa,  and  even  aici,  for  aige,  with  him  (though  in 
the  modern  language  aici  always  means  with  her) ;  occu  and  acu 
for  aca.— See  Battle  of  Mag  h  Bath,  pp.  42,  66,  67,  156.  Ana- 
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logy  would  suggest  that  in  all  these  combinations  the  third  person 
singular  feminine  should  end  in  i,  but  as  the  termination  e  is  found 
in  very  good  authorities,  both  forms  have  been  here  given. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  acu  often  means  eorum,  or  de  lis, 
of,  or  among  them,  as  in  the  common  phrase  cuio  aca,  some  of 
them;  jibe  h-aca,  "  whichever  of  them,"  Keat.Hist.,  p.  4;  though 
the  preposition  never  has  this  meaning  when  set  before  a  noun. 
It  should  be  here  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  union  of  the 
different  prepositions  with  the  second  person  singular  the  c  of  the 
pronoun  is  retained  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  that  in  the  north 
and  west  it  is  changed  into  o.  Both  forms  are  therefore  given,  as 
they  are  both  borne  out  by  authority. 

2.  Combinations  with  ap,  upon. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

opm,  on  me.  oppainn,  on  us. 

ope,  on  thee.  oppaiB,  on  you. 

aip,  on  him.  oppa,  or  opéa,  on  them. 

uippe,  or  uippi,  on  her. 
In  ancient  manuscripts  these  combinations  are  generally  written 
popm,  pope,  paip,  puippi,  poppa i no  (emphatic  form,  poipne,  or 
oipne),  popaifc,  poipb,  or  oipb,  poppu  or  opéaib,— See  Battle  of 
Magh  Bath,  pp.  10,  12,  70,  74, 124, 160,  292,  et  passim.  TTlaioic 
a  óeupa  paip,  jup  éuic  ppué  6  n-a  popjaib,  "  his  tears  burst  on 
him,  so  that  streams  of  water  flowed  from  his  eyes,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  119 ;  oi  ouillino  pcnp-pium,  "two  leaves  upon  him,"  Cor. Gloss., 
voce  pochlocon.  In  the  south  of  Ireland,  uippe,  on,"or  upon  her, 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  eipri ;  and  in  Connaught,  opéuíó ;  and 
oppa,  or  opea,  on  them,  as  if  written  opea,  in  Munster;  and 
opéúó,  in  Connaught 

3.  Combinations  with  ap,  out  of. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

apam,  out  of  me.  apainn,  out  of  us. 

apao,  apac,  out  of  thee.  apaifc,  out  of  you. 

ap,  out  of  him.  ajxa,  out  of  them, 
aipce,  or  aipci,  out  of  her. 
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dp,  out  of  him,  is  sometimes  written  app  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts.— See  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  58.  The  forms  for  the  other 
persons  are  the  same  as  in  the  text,  except  that  one  short  broad 
vowel  is  put  for  another  ad  libitum.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  they 
write  these  apcam,  apear,  ap,  aipee,  apcamn,  apccno,  apea. 

4.  Combinations  with  cum,  or  co,  towards. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

cugam,  unto  me.  cujainn,  unto  us. 

cugcro,  cujac,  unto  thee.  cujaib,  unto  you. 

cuige,  unto  him.  cue  a,  unto  them, 
cuice,  cuici,  unto  her. 

These  combinations  of  cum,  or  co,  with  the  personal  pronouns, 
are  pronounced  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as  if  written  cúgam,  cúgac, 
cuige,  cújainn,  jcúaib,  cúgéa,  but  in  the  north  and  west  the  5 
and  c  in  the  middle  are  distinctly  pronounced. 

5.  Combinations  with  oe,  off,  or  from. 

singular.  PLURAL, 
ofom,  off  me.  oinn,  off  us. 

ofoc,  off  thee.  oib,  off  you. 

oe,  off  him.  ofoB,  off  them. 

01,  off  her. 

In  ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  the  diphthong  10  seldom 
or  never  appears,  the  orthography  of  these  combinations  is  ofm, 
ofc,  oe,  oi,  oinn,  01B,  01b,  or  oiu,  as  ampull  a  m-beol  jac  ouine 
oiu,  "  the  voice  of  penury  in  the  mouth  of  each  of  them." — Aengtis 
na  n-aer.  In  Connaught  oiob  is  pronounced  as  if  written  oaofcea, 
o,  thick,  which  is  not  analogical,  and  not  borne  out  by  the  authority 
of  the  written  language.  In  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland,  the  o  is  always  pronounced  slender  in  these 
combinations,  and  correctly,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  preposition  is 
oe,  not  00. — See  Stewart's  Elements  of  Gcelic  Grammar,  second 
edition,  p.  129. 
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6.  Combinations  with  no,  to. 


SINGULAR. 


PLUBAL. 

ouinn,  to  us. 

oufo,  oaoiB,  or  01B,  to  you. 
oóiB,  to  them. 


oarii,  to  me. 
ouic,  to  thee. 
do,  to  him. 


oi,  to  her. 

It  should  he  here  remarked  that  the  o  in  ocrni,  duic,  do,  &c,  is 
sometimes  aspirated  and  sometimes  not;  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
oam  is  generally  pronounced  oum,  and  sometimes  even  urn,  as 
CaBaip  Dam  do  lam,  pronounced  as  if  written  eaBaip  urn  do  lam. 
In  ancient  manuscripts  duic,  to  thee,  is  sometimes  written  oeic,  as 
fto  boo  piapac  oeic  co  a  coij,  Cupai,  mac  Daipe  oopn-xloin, 
"  Curai,  son  of  Daire  of  the  fine  hands,  would  be  obedient  to  thee 
with  his  house,"  Cormaean  Eigeas.  In  Connaught  the  o  in  01,  to 
her,  is  pronounced  broad  and  generally  aspirated,  as  well  as  in  oo, 
to  him,  which  is  not  contrary  to  analogy,  as  being  made  up  of  do 
and  i,  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  o  in  oi  is  always  pronounced 
slender,  and  aspirated  or  not  according  to  the  termination  of  the 
word  which  precedes  it  Thus,  if  the  preceding  word  ends  in  an 
unaspirated  consonant  the  o  retains  its  natural  sound,  as  caBaip  oi 
an  c-aipgeao,  give  to  her  the  money.  But  if  it  end  in  a  vowel,  or  an 
aspirated  consonant,  the  o  is  aspirated,  as  raj  pé  ói  aipgeao  agup 
op,  he  gave  to  her  gold  and  silver.  This  is  the  only  analogy  which 
the  author  could  observe  in  regulating  the  aspirations  of  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  compound  pronouns  among  the  speakers  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  he  has  found  it  borne 
out  by  the  authority  of  the  best  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  aspiration  (which  is  not  always  attended  to  in 
ancient  manuscripts)  was  carefully  marked.  The  following  ex- 
amples, extracted  from  a  beautiful  manuscript,  by  John  Mac  Torna 
CMulconry,  of  Keating'8  History  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  shew  that  the  above  rule  is 
founded  on  the  genius  of  the  language  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  then 
spoken  and  written  by  one  of  the  best  hereditary  expounders  of  the 
language  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
go  o-cuj  opnapj  óip  oi,  "  so  that  he  gave  her  a  chain  of  gold," 
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p.  78 ;  ullriioigic  pleig  móip  n-oo,  44  they  prepare  a  great  feast  for 
him/'  p.  100 ;  ag  react  a  n-eipinn  06, "  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  ;" 
p. Ill ;  iap  m-beic  pióe  bliaóain  i  B-plaiciop  Connacc  oo,  44  after 
his  being  twenty  years  in  the  government  of  Connaught,"  p.  1 15 ; 
iap  mapcaih  06  cpf  céo  bliaoain,  44  after  having  lived  three  hun- 
dred years,"  p.  117;  Cug  Ciapdn  a  ihallacc  oó,  "St  Ciaran  gave 
him  his  curse,"  p.  117  ;  Cug  £)uaipe  an  oealg  6ip  Baoi  'n  a  Bpuc 
06  ap  pon  tM,  "  Guaire  gave  him  the  golden  pin  which  he  had  in 
his  garment,  for  the  sake  of  God,"  p.  119;  caipgip  peace  m-ba 
agup  capb  ap  a  pon  oi,  44  he  offered  her  seven  cows  and  a  bull  in 
return,"  p.  120;  cpe  Beic  uihol  oó,  44  for  being  obedient  to  him," 
p.  123 ;  do  bpig  gup  ab  é  cug  polup  an  cpeioirh  ap  cííp  oóiB, 
44  because  it  was  he  that  first  gave  them  the  light  of  the  faith,"  lb.; 
go  ciUioo  a  n-Qlbam  oó,  till  his  return  to  Scotland,"  Ib. ;  cpe 
mapBao  oo  óeunarii  66,  u  for  his  committing  of  murder,"  p.  124 ; 
iap  D-ceacc  'na  piaonaipi  66,  (<  on  his  coming  into  his  presence," 
p.  125;  iap  o-ceacc  go  pigceac  Chaipil  oó,  "after  his  coming  to 
the  royal  house  of  Cashel,"  p.  143. 

thjinn,  to  us,  or  by  us,  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly  written 
oúin,  and  even  o6n,  as  "  aoaig  oún  ag  t)ún  eachoach,  44  we  were 
a  night  at  Dun  Eachdach." — Cormacan  Eigeas. 

In  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  most  parts  of  the  north,  oo,  when 
combined  with  iB,  ye,  or  you,  is  pronounced  oaoiB,  and  it  is  some- 
times so  written  by  Keating  (see  p.  144),  and  generally  so  by 
O'Molloy  and  Donlevy ;  but  in  the  south  it  is  always  written  and 
pronounced  ofB,  the  o  being  slender;  but  this  is  obviously  not 
analogical,  for  it  should  be  the  form  to  represent  the  union  of  oe, 
off,  or  from,  and  ib,  ye,  or  you. 

7.  Combinations  with  eioip,  or  eaoaip,  between. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

eaopam,  between  me.  eaopainn,  between  us. 

eaopao,  or  ecropac,  between  thee.  eaopaiB,  between  you. 

eioip  é,  between  him.  eacoppa,  between  them, 
eioip  f,  between  her. 
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The  preposition  eioip,  or  ioip,  never  amalgamates  with  the  pro- 
nouns é  or  f  in  the  singular  number,  and  Haliday  and  O'Brien  are 
wrong  in  writing  them  so.  Many  examples  could  be  produced 
from  the  best  authorities  to  establish  this  fact,  as  in  the  Battle  of 
MaghRath,  ap  mcaib  in  cnpo-pij  eicip  é  ocup  in  c-upcap,  "before 
the  king,  and  between  him  and  the  shot." — p.  152.  Gaopcnb  is 
often  written  eccpaib  in  old  manuscripts,  as  ocup  m  peccmao 
each  cuippicep  eccpaib,  "  and  the  seventh  battle  which  shall  be 
fought  between  you." — Id.,  p.  12.  6acoppa,  between  them,  is 
variously  written  in  old  manuscripts,  but  ecuppu,  or.ecoppu,  is  the 
most  usual  form. — Vide  Id.,  p.  84,  et  passim. 

In  the  modern  language,  when  the  two  persons  between  which 
the  relation  expressed  by  eioip  is  denoted,  are  emphatically  men- 
tioned, the  amalgamation  of  the  pronoun  and  the  preposition  does 
not  take  place,  as  eioip  me  agup  iao,  between  me  and  them ;  eioip 
pmn  a$up  é,  between  us  and  him ;  eioip  mé  agup  f ,  between  me 
and  her. 

8.  Combinations  with  pa,  or  po,  under. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

púm,  under  me.  púinn,  under  us. 

páo,  or  púc,  under  thee.  púiB,  under  you. 

poi,  or  paoi,  under  him.  púca,  under  them, 
púiée,  or  puici,  under  her. 

The  union  of  pa,  or  po,  under,  and  é,  he,  is  variously  written 
by  modern  Irish  scholars  paoi,  pufóe,  paióe,  &c.,  but  poi  is  the 
form  most  borne  out  by  authority :  Riéam  na  h-eocu  poi,  « the 
steeds  ran  under  him."—  Battle  of  Mag h  Bath,  p.  82.  In  Mini- 
ster this  preposition  is  pronounced  pé,  and  the  union  of  it  with  the 
pronoun  e  is  written  péig,  which,  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  is  pronounced  péig  (the  g  not  aspirated) ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  approved  of. 

In  Connaught  FÚca,  under  them,  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
púbéo,  or  púpa,  and  in  ancient  manuscripts  it  is  written  pocaib 
and  púiéiB.— See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  70. 
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9*  Combinations  with  1,  in. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

lonnam,  in  me.  íonainn,  in  us. 

tonnao,  or  íonnac,  in  thee.  íonnaib,  in  you. 

cmn,  in  him.  íonnca,  in  them, 
mnce,  or  innci,  in  her. 

In  ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  the  diphthong  10  seldom  or 
never  occurs,  these  combinations  are  written  mnam,  mnac,  ano, 
mnce  ;  mnamo,  mncnb,  mocib. — See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  42, 
56,  58,  et  passim.  And  the  orthography  is  variously  modified  by 
putting  one  short  vowel  for  another,  and  substituting  no  for  nn, 
which  renders  the  orthography  exceeding  unfixed  and  uncertain. 

10.  Combinations  with  ím,  or  urn,  about. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

umam,  about  me.  umcnnn,  about  us. 

unuxo,  or  umac,  about  thee.  umaib,  about  you. 

uime,  about  him.  umpa,  about  them, 

uimpe,  or  uimpt,  about  her. 

The  preposition  with  which  these  are  combined  is  more  fre- 
quently written  im ;  but  I  have  retained  the  um,  as  the  form 
adopted  by  other  grammarians,  and  that  most  conformable  with 
the  modern  pronunciation.  In  ancient  manuscripts  they  are  writ- 
ten rnium,  imuc,  imi,  ímpi,  ímumo,  rniuib,  impu,  with  several 
variations,  caused  by  substituting  u  for  i  in  the  first  syllable,  by 
doubling  the  m,  and  one  short  vowel  for  another. — See  Battle  of 
Magh  Rath,  pp.  36,  37,  38,  48,  50,  170,  172,  186. 

11.  Combinations  with  le,  or  pe,  with. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Itom,  learn,  or  piom,  with  me.  linn,  or  pinn,  with  us. 

leac,  or  pioc,  with  thee.  liB,  or  pib,  with  you. 

leip,  or  pip,  with  him.  leo,  or  piu,  with  them, 
lé,  léice,  or  pia,  with  her. 
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It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  the  preposition  pe,  or  its  com- 
binations with  the  personal  pronouns,  though  found  in  modern 
printed  books  and  manuscripts,  is  not  used  in  the  spoken  language 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  le  being  invariably  used  in  its  place.  In 
ancient  manuscripts  ppi  is  very  frequently  used  instead  of  le,  or  pe ; 
and  the  combinations  which  it  forms  with  the  pronouns  are  as  fol- 
low :  Fpim,  ppic,  ppip,  ppia,  ppinn,  ppib,  ppm.  We  also  meet  m 
very  correct  manuscripts  the  forms,  lem,  lac,  laip,  lei,  lenn,  lib, 
leo.  For  these  various  forms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Battle 
o/Magh  Bath,  pp.  10,  14,  24,  32,  34,  40,  44,  48,  50,  58, 66,  68, 
74,  and  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  passim.  In  Cormac's 
Glossary,  voce  Coipe  6pecaui,  ppiu  is  translated  by  the  Latin  eis, 
ocup  aobepc  ppiu,  <<  et  tile  eis  dixit."  In  Mac  Quig^s  edition  of 
the  Irish  Bible,  leacc  is  used  throughout  for  leac,  with  thee;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  form,  except  the  pronunciation  of  the 
living  language  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Longford. 


ucuce,  or  uaici,  from  her. 

These  combinations  are  pronounced  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as 
if  written  bucnm,  Buaic,  buaig,  buainn,  buaib,  Buaéa. — See  Obser- 
vations on  the  Gcelic  Language,  by  Richard  Mac  Elligott,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,  p.  21. 
And  this  form  is  found  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity,  as 
in  an  old  life  of  St  Ceallach,  of  Kilmore  Moy,  written  in  vellum : 
pcmgarup  co  cill  ele  bai  gatpio  Buaca,  "they  came  to  another 
church  which  was  not  far  from  them." 

licit),  from  him,  is  variously  written,  uaó,  ucuó,  uaóa,  and 
uaióc—See  Battle  o/Magh  Bath,  pp.50,  64,  232, 264,  where  it 
is  written  uaócu  In  the  Book  of  Lecan  it  is  generally  written  uao  ; 
but  Duald  Mac  Firbis  writes  it  both  uao  and  uaoa,  as  Conaó  uao 


12.  Combinations  with  o,  or  ua,  from. 


8INGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


uaim,  from  me. 
uaie,  from  thee, 
uao,  from  him. 


uamn,  from  us. 
uaib,  from  you. 
uaca,  from  them. 
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ainmnigreap,  "  so  that  it  is  from  him  the  earn  is  named,"  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrachy  p.  100;  CIoó,  mac  CoBcaig,  ip 
uaóa  Ceneul  Cloóa,  "  Aodh,  the  son  of  Cobhthach ;  from  him  the 
Cinel  Aodha  are  descended/'  Id.9  p.  54.  It  is  difficult  to  decide, 
from  the  present  pronunciation  in  the  different  provinces,  which  is 
the  true  form,  but  analogy  would  suggest  that  the  last  vowel  should 
be  slender.  Uaca,  from  them,  is  pronounced  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  as  if  written  uapu,  and  in  ancient  manuscripts  is  often 
written  uaioiB.— -See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  38. 

13.  Combinations  with  pouh,  before. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

poiham,  before  me.  poihamn,  before  us. 

pomaoy  or  poihar,  before  thee.  poihaiB,  before  you. 
poime,  before  him.  pómpa,  before  them, 

poimpe,  or  poimpi,  before  her. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  these  combinations  are  often  written, 
pemum,  pemuc,  or  pomuc,  peme,  peimpe,  pemuino,  pemuib, 
pempu— See  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  pp.  34,  42,  70,  74,  92,  96. 
But  the  o  is  also  used  in  the  oldest  authorities. 

14.  Combinations  with  peac,  beside. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

peacam,  by,  or  beside  me.  peacainn,  by  us. 
peaccro,  or  peacac,  by  thee.  peacaib,  by  you. 
peac  é,  by  him.  peaca,  by  them, 

peac  Í,  by  her. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  these  combinations  are  written  peccnm, 
pecac,  &c. ;  or  pfcham,  pfchac,  &c. ;  and  peocam,  &a,  is  some- 
times to  be  met  with. 

15.  Combinations  with  cap,  beyond,  over. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

chopm,  over  me.  choppamn,  over  us. 

chopc,  over  thee.  choppaiB,  over  you. 

chaiptp,  over  him.  cháppa,  or  cháppca,  over  them. 


chóippe,  or  cháippi,  over  her. 


U 
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In  ancient  writings  éáppa,  over  them,  is  most  generally  written 
taippib._See  Battle  of Magh  Rath,  p.  194. 

16.  Combinations  with  rpé,  through. 

8IN6ULAB.  PLURAL. 

cpiom,  through  me.  rpfnn,  through  us. 

cptoc,  through  thee.  cpb",  through  you. 

cpfo,  through  him.  spfoca,  through  them, 
epice,  or  rpici,  through  her. 

In  ancient  writings  these  combinations  are  often  written  qiim, 
or  qieom,  rpfc,  or  rpeoc,  cpio,  rpinn,  cpifc,  rptcu,  rpempu,  or 
cpeompa. — See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  194, 202.  Rom  imoepg 
co  móp  cpeoc,  44  I  was  much  reviled  for  thee,"  Fit.  Moling.  In 
the  province  of  Connaught,  epíoca  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
cpíopú,  but  cp'oca  in  Munster. 


17.  Combinations  with  uap,  over,  above. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

uapam,  above  me.  uapamn,  above  us. 

uapoo,  or  uapar,  above  thee.  uapaib,  above  you. 
uapa,  above  him.  uapca,  above  them, 

uaipee,  or  uaipci,  above  her. 

These  combinations  are  never  used  in  the  spoken  language  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  the  phrase  op  mo  cionn,  &c,  being  substituted 
for  uapam ;  but  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
with  the  spelling  modified  as  usual,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing examples :  Cpipc  tpam,  Cpfpc  uapum,  Cpfpc  oeppum,  Cpfpc 
cuaehum,  "  Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me,  Christ  to  my 
right,  Christ  to  my  left,"  Hymn  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Liber  Hym- 
norum  ;  bennachc  t)e  arap  uapum,  44  the  blessing  of  God  the 
Father  over  me,"  Bishop  Sanctan's  Hymn,  ibid.  ;  po  epij  a  Bpucr 
mileo  ocup  a  én  jaile  pop  popluamain  uapa,  44  his  heroic  fury 
rose,  and  his  bird  of  valour  fluttered  over  him,"  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath,  p.  32.  Uaipcib,  or  uaipcib,  the  b  not  aspirated,  is  the  form 
generally  used  in  old  manuscripts  to  express  over  them,  though, 
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according  to  the  analogies  of  the  modern  language,  it  would  rather 
mean  over  you  {ye)  :  ocup  t)omnall  mac  Geoa  pépm,  1  n'  áipo- 
pfji  pop  Gpinn  uaipcib  pm  uile,  "  and  Domhnall,  son  ofAedh, 
himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erin  over  all  these/*  Id.,  p.  24  ;  pil 
ucnpeib  ppi  h-uaip  pepji,  nél  na  pola  Fopóepgi,  44  there  is  over 
them  a  cloud  of  deep  red  blood,"  Id.,  p.  78  ;  neoill  ecapbuctpac 
uaiprib,  "  hovering  clouds  over  them,"  H.  3.  18.  p.  60. 

The  emphatic  postfixes  of  these  combinations  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  personal  and  possessive 
pronouns  with  which  the  preposition  is  amalgamated, 
viz.,  pa  for  the  first  and  second  person  singular ;  \ ecm 
for  the  third  person  singular  ;  ne,  or  ni,  for  the  first 
person  plural;  pa,  or  fe,  for  the  second  person  plural; 
and  pan,  or  p ean,  for  the  third  person  plural. 

The  possessive  pronouns  also  amalgamate  with  the 
pronouns,  but  not  so  extensively  as  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. The  following  are  the  principal  combinations 
of  this  class : 


1.  Combinations  with  aj,  or  30,  with. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


com,  or  30m,  with  my.  coáp,  cóp,  to  our. 

coo,  or  coc,  &c,  with  thy.  co  bap,  to  your, 

cona,  with  his,  with  her's.  cona,  with  their. 


2.  Combinations  with  00,  to. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


oom,  to  my. 
000,  00c,  to  thy. 
oá,  to  his,  to  her's. 


cup,  to  our. 
oabap,  to  your, 
oá,  to  their. 


In  ancient  manuscripts  01a  is  very  frequently  used  for  oá,  to 
his,  her's,  its,  or  their,  as  oia  Bennachaó,  "  for  its  blessing,  i.  e. 
for  the  blessing  of  it,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  26 ;  01a  bian-poe, 
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"  of  its  hide,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  CepcailL  'Já,  and  even  'cá, 
which  is  a  combination  of  ag,  at,  and  a,  his,  her's,  theirs,  is  very 
often  used  in  old  writings,  and  in  the  living  language,  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  for  o'a,  as  'ja  B-piaóugaó,  "to  welcome  them/* 
Battle  ofMaghRath,  p.  30;  bin  36  peiueih  co  pcroa,  "and  was 
viewing  him  for  a  long  time,"  Id.,  p.  72. 

3.  Combination*  with  po,  under. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

pom,  under  my.  poop,  pop,  under  our. 

poo,  under  thy.  po  Bap,  under  your, 

pona,  under  his,  her's.  pona,  under  their. 

4.  Combinations  with  1,  in. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

am,  in  my.  'nap,  in  our. 

ao,  etc,  in  thy.  ann  bap,  in  your, 

íona,  or  ma,  in  his,  or  in  her's.      tona,  or  ina,  in  their. 

5.  Combination*  with  le,  with. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

lem,  with  my.  le  áp  lep,  with  our. 

leo,  or  lec,  with  thy.  le  bap,  with  your, 

lena,  with  his,  her's.  lena,  with  their. 

In  old  manuscripts  written  lem,  ppim,  &c  The  n  in  lena, 
which  is  merely  inserted  for  the  sake  of  strength  and  euphony,  is 
not  used  in  the  Scotch  Gaelic,  which  often  causes  a  disagreeable 
hiatus  in  that  dialect;  and  the  Irish  use  of  the  euphonic  n  has  been 
admired  by  the  Erse  grammarians.  Stewart  writes  thus  on  this 
subject,  in  a  note  on  the  possessive  pronoun  a,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Gaelic  Grammar,  p.  70 :  "  The  Irish  are  not  so  much  at 
a  loss  to  avoid  a  hiatus,  as  they  often  use  c  na,'  for  *  a,'  his,  which 
the  [Scotch]  translators  of  the  Psalms  have  sometimes  judiciously 
adopted,  as — 

*  An  talamh  tioram  le  na  laimh 
Do  chruthaich  e 's  do  dhealbh.' " 

Psalm  xcv.  5. 
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6.  Combinations  with  6,  from. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


6m,  from  my. 
óo,  6c,  from  thy. 
6na,  from  his,  her's. 


6ap,  6p,  from  our. 
ó  Bap,  from  your, 
óna,  from  their. 


Modern  grammarians,  however,  think  that  it  would  add  much 
to  the  clearness  of  the  written  language  if  these  combinations  were 
separated  by  hyphens  and  apostrophes,  and  they  recommend  íona, 
cona,  pona,  lena,  6na,  cpéna,  to  be  written  i  n-a,  co  n-a,  po  n-a, 
le  n-a,  6  n-a,  cpé  n-a ;  and  oá,  oáp,  &c.,  to  be  written  o'á,  o'áp, 
&a,  and  an  apostrophe  to  be  used  where  a  vowel  is  omitted  at  the 
end,  as  oonV,  ooo',  lem',  cpem',  &c. 

The  emphatic  particles  added  to  these  combinations 
are  the  same  as  those  postfixed  to  the  combinations  of 
the  prepositions  and  the  personal  pronouns,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  they  always  follow  the  nouns 
to  which  the  possessive  pronouns  belong,  and  become 
broad  or  slender  according  to  the  last  vowel  in  such 
nouns. 

Thus,  if  am'  ceann,  in  my  head,  be  rendered  emphatic,  the  em- 
phatic particle  will  be  placed,  not  after  am,  but  immediately  after 
the  substantive,  and  its  vowel  must  agree  in  class  with  the  charac- 
teristic, or  last  vowel  of  the  substantive,  thus :  am'  ceann-pa, 
where,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  a  in  pa  agrees  in  class  with  the 
a  in  ceann ;  but  if  the  last  vowel  of  the  substantive  be  slender, 
then  that  of  the  emphatic  particle  will  be  slender  also,  as  am9 
laim-pe,  "in  my  hand;"  a  mutnnnn-pióe,  "his  people."— Car. 
Gloss.,  voce  Cotpe  6peoain. 

And  if  the  substantive  be  immediately  followed  by 
an  adjective,  the  emphatic  particle  will  be  placed  after 
such  adjective,  as  am'  láim  óeip-pe,  in  my  right  hand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  VERBS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  verbs,  namely,  active, 
passive,  and  neuter.  They  are  inflected  by  voices, 
moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 


Section  1. — Of  the  Moods  and  Tenses. 

The  moods  are  four,  viz,,  the  indicative,  imperative, 
conditional,  and  infinitive,  and  some  of  the  irregular 
verbs  have  a  subjunctive  mood. 

The  inflections  of  verbs,  like  those  of  nouns,  are 
made  by  changes  on  the  termination.  Changes  also 
take  place  at  the  beginning,  but  they  are  more  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  than  sense  (though  they  sometimes 
help  to  point  out  the  moods  and  tenses),  and  are  caused 
by  certain  particles  prefixed,  which  may  frequently  be 
left  understood. 

The  same  particles  which  are  postfixed  to  personal 
pronouns  are  also  subjoined  to  verbs  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  pirim,  I  run,  picim-f  e  ;  ólcnm,  I  drink, 
ólaim-pe;  ólaip,  thou  drinkest;  ólaip-pe;  ólcno,  they 
drink,  ólaiO-fean. 

The  following  examples  will  shew  the  use  of  these  terminations 
in  correct  MSS. :  mapb-pa  me,  "  kill  thou  me,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  76 ; 
an  5-céin  baoi-p íoih  a  b-plaiciop  TTluihan,  "  while  he  was  in  the 
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sovereignty  of  Munster,"  Id.,  p.  142;  ap  ba  íp  in  cappuc  po 
jenaip-pioen,  "  for  he  was  born  in  the  chariot,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Cop  mac;  do  bépam-ne  cec  popracc  picpa  a  leap  ouicc,  "  we  will 
give  thee  every  necessary  assistance,"  Vit.  Moling. 

There  are  five  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  active, 
namely,  1,  the  simple  present ;  2,  the  consuetudinal,  or 
habitual  present ;  3,  the  preterite,  or  simple  past ;  4,  the 
consuetudinal  past ;  and,  5,  the  future. 

1.  The  simple  present  tense  of  an  active  verb  denotes 
action  in  progress  in  this  instant,  or  now,  as  ceilim,  I 
conceal,  Lat.  celo. 

2.  The  habitual,  or  consuetudinal  present,  expresses 
extended  or  habitual  action,  as  ceilecmn  p é,  he  conceals, 
or  is  used  to  conceal. 

The  present  tense  in  English  has  frequently  this  force,  as  "  he 
resides  in  Dublin,"  in  which  resides  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
consuetudinal  present  in  Irish,  coihnuíóecmn  pé  a  m-óaile  Qca 
cliac,  i.  e.  he  usually  resides,  &c.  The  Irish  attempt  to  introduce 
this  tense  even  into  Englishes  "  he  bees,'1  "  he  does  be,"  &c. 

3..  The  simple  past  tense  signifies  past  unextended 
action,  as  ceileap,  I  concealed,  Lat.  celavi. 

4.  The  consuetudinal  past  denotes  past  extended 
or  habitual  action,  as  ceilinn,  I  used  to  conceal,  Lat. 
celabam. 

This  tense  is  frequently  used  in  Irish  conversation,  and  hence 
the  Irish  are  fond  of  it  even  in  English,  as  "  he  used  to  be  living  in 
Dublin,"  or  "  he  did  be,"  &c 

5.  The  future  tense  simply  foretells,  as  ceilpeaD* 
I  will  conceal,  Lat.  celabo. 

There  are  two  modes  of  expressing  the  persons  \  the 
first,  and  that  now  most  generally  used  in  the  spoken 
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language,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  the 
analytic  form  of  the  verb,  with  the  pronouns  separately 
expressed;  the  other,  which  is  more  general  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  was  used  in  the  ancient  language,  is  the 
synthetic  form,  in  which  the  pronoun  is  concealed  in 
the  termination  of  the  verb. 

When  the  pronouns  are  separately  expressed  the 
verb  has  a  common  form  for  all  the  persons,  singular 
and  plural,  as  ceilpió  mé,  I  will  conceal;  ceilpió 
ró,  thou  wilt  conceal ;  ceilpió  pé,  he  will  conceal ; 
ceilpió  pnn,  we  will  conceal ;  ceilpió  pib,  ye  will  con- 
ceal ;  ceilpió  piao,  they  will  conceal ;  the  termination 
pió  being  common  to  all  the  persons. 

In  this  particular  the  Irish  language  nearly  agrees  with  the  col- 
loquial dialect  of  the  English,  in  which  the  verb  varies  its  termina- 
tion in  the  third  person  singular  only,  as : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  call,  voco.  1.  we  call,  vocamus. 

2.  you  call,  vocas.  2.  you  call,  vocatis. 

3.  he  calls,  vocat.  3.  they  call,  vocant. 

In  the  preter-imperfect  tense  of  the  English  verb  this  agreement 
is  still  closer,  thus : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  called,  vocavi.  1.  we  called,  vocavimus. 

2.  you  called,  vocavisti.  2.  you  called,  vocavistis. 

3.  he  called,  vocavit.  3.  they  called,  vocaverunt. 

Some  Irish  writers,  however,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
the  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Irish  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  namely,  Dr.  Keating  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  use  the  syn- 
thetic form  of  the  verb  in  the  present  and  future  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood,  when  the  third  person  plural  is  expressed,  as 
ceil  id  piao,  they  conceal ;  ceilpio  piao,  they  will  conceal.   But  in 
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the  past  tense  this  could  not  be  done,  for  ceileaoap  pao  would  be 
incorrect,  and  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  termination  10  for.  ió,  in  the  other  two  tenses,  is  not 
analogical.  When,  however,  the  nominative  is  a  substantive,  the 
synthetic  termination  is  retained,  as  ceileaoap  oaoine  an  nió  pm, 
"men  concealed  that  thing.*' 

When  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  expressed  sepa- 
rately, the  verb  has  a  distinct  terminational  form  (which 
in  reality  indicates  tha  pronoun),  for  all  the  persons  ex- 
cept the  third  person  singular,  with  the  termination  of 
which  the  pronoun  is  never  synthetically  combined ;  and 
the  form  for  this  person,  which  ends  in  ió,  or  cnó,  in  the 
present  and  future  tenses  of  the  indicative,  is  that  which 
is  adopted  for  all  the  other  persons,  singular  and  plural, 
in  the  analytic  form  of  the  verb,  when  the  pronouns  are 
separately  expressed.  The  two  forms  are  here  given, 
with  their  English  and  Latin  parallels. 

Analytic  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  ceilió  mé,  I  conceal.  1.  ceilió  pnn,  we  conceal. 

2.  ceilió  cu,  thou  concealest.       2.  ceilio  pb,  ye  conceal. 

3.  ceilió  fé,  he  conceals.  3.  ceilió  piao,  they  conceal. 

Synthetic  Form. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  ceilim,  celo.  1.  ceilimfo,  celamus. 

2.  ceilip,  celas.  2.  ceiléi,  celatis. 

3.  ceilió  fé,  celat  Me.  3.  ceilio,  celant. 

As  the  third  person  singular  has  no  synthetic  form,  the  pro- 
noun must  he  always  expressed,  unless  it  be  understood,  where  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  permits  an  ellipsis  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  convenient  in  this,  and  all  other  languages,  that  this  person 
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should  be  always  expressed,  because  the  third  person  is  generally 
absent,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  express  the  pronoun, 
to  denote  its  gender ;  whereas  the  first  and  second  persons,  being 
always  supposed  to  be  present,  there  is  no  necessity  of  marking  any 
distinction  of  gender  in  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  particular  the  Irish  essentially 
differs  from  the  classical  languages  ;  for  although  in  Latin  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  tu  legis,  vos  negligitis^  yet  in  Irish  we  cannot  say  ceilim 
mé,  or  ceilm  cu,  but  ceilió  mé,  ceilió  cú ;  for  as  the  verbal  termi- 
nation is  actually  the  personal  pronoun  -amalgamated  with  the  verb, 
it  would  be  obviously  redundant  to  place  the  pronoun  after  this 
termination,  which  would  be  in  reality  expressing  the  pronoun 
twice. 

To  explain  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  word  ceilim,  I 
conceal,  is  as  much  a  compound  of  the  verb  ceil,  conceal,  and  the 
pronoun  mé,  I,  as  the  word  ajam,  with  me,  is  of  the  preposition 
ag,  with,  and  me,  I ;  and  as  it  would  be  clearly  tautology  to  place 
me  after  agam,  so  would  it  be  equally  redundant  to  place  it  after 
ceilim ;  hence,  whenever  mé  occurs  after  the  synthetic  form  of  any 
verb  active  we  know  it  to  be  not  the  nominative,  but  the  accu- 
sative, governed  by  the  verb;  for  example,  ceilim  me  would  not 
mean  "I  conceal,"  but  "  I  conceal  me,"  or  "  I  conceal  myself." 
The  other  persons  are  much  more  disguised  in  the  verb  than  the 
first  person  singular,  as  ceilimfo,  for  ceili  pnnk ;  but  the  same 
disguising  also  takes  place  in  the  combination  of  the  pronouns  with 
the  prepositions,  as  pompo,  before  them,  for  poim  iao ;  leo,  for  le 
íao,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  this  evident  principle  of  the  language,  some 
writers,  following  the  analogies  of  Latin,  often  place  the  pronoun 
after  the  synthetic  form  of  the  third  person  plural,  in  the  present 
and  future  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. — See  above. 

k  So  much  is  the  termination  sonal  pronoun.    The  author  has 

mfo,  or  maio,  considered  to  con-  also  often  heard  young  persons 

tain  the  pronoun,  that  some  Irish  use  it  for  the  pronoun,  as  cu  ipeaó 

scholars  consider  it  an  old  form  maio-ne  50  o-a  cupa,  for  cui- 

of  the  pronoun  retained  in  the  peaó  pmne,  &a,  "  we  were  sent 

verb,  though  obsolete  as  a  per-  to  thee." 
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Each  of  the  tenses  has  a  relative  form  ending  in  ap , 
eay»,  or  iop,  in  the  present  and  future  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative mood  in  the  modern  language,  but  licentiously 
varied  in  the  ancient  language  to  ap,  op,  up,  ep,ip,  íup, 
but  in  all  the  other  tenses  it  is  like  the  form  for  the 
third  person  singular,  as  a  ceileap,  who  conceals ;  a 
ceilpeap,  who  will  conceal ;  a  ceil,  who  concealed ; 
a  ceileaó,  who  used  to  conceal. 

This  rule  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  relative  form  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  and  it  will  not  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  repeat  the 
relative  form  in  each  tense,  in  giving  the  conjugation  of  the  verb, 
as  Haliday  has  done. 

This  form  of  the  verb  in  ap  is  also  used  as  ihe  his- 
toric present;  namely,  when  the  present  tense  is  put 
for  the  past,  to  express  that  an  action  now  passed  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  present,  as  cojbap  a  lám, 
he  raises  his  hand,  i.  e.  he  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of* 
in  the  act  of  raising  his  hand. 

In  ancient  MSS.  this  termination  is  variously  written,  ap,  ep, 
T»  °r>  ur>  1UT\  exactly  like  the  variations  of  the  relative  termina- 
tion, as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples,  selected  from 
various  manuscripts  of  authority  :  poraijip  Colam  Cille  eclaip 
i  Rpacpamo  Oipcip  6pej,  ocup  pagbap  Colmán  t)eocain  ince, 
"  Columbkille  erects  a  church  on  Rachrainn  [an  island]  of  the 
east  of  Bregia,  and  leaves  Colman,  the  Deacon,  in  it,"  Leabhar 
Breac,  fol.  \6Kb9  a;  pajbup  na  pilió  ap  a  h-aiéle,  ocup  eimnaip 
ceileabpctó  oóib,  "  he  then  leaves  the  poets,  and  bids  them  fare- 
well," Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  42 ;  puióip  in  pilió  aici  pop  caeb 
na  celca,  ocup  íappaijip  pcela  oe,  "  the  poet  sits  down  with  him 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  asks  him  the  news,"  Id.,  p.  67  ;  eipgip 
an  pij  óia  aóapc,  44  the  king  rises  from  his  pillow,"  Book  ofFer- 
moyy  fol.  52  ;  ceiliobpaip  oóib  lap  pin,  ajup  qiiallaip  50  n-a  céo 
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laoc  d'  piop  a  lumge,  "  he  then  bids  them  farewell,  and  proceeds 
with  his  hundred  heroes  towards  his  ship,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  51. 

This  termination  is  also  used  in  the  simple  present  tense,  and 
even  in  the  future  of  the  indicative,  as  ció  pu>  iappup  pij  Uempac, 
"  though  the  king  of  Tara  seeks  peace,"  Battle  ofMaghRath, 
p.  42  ;  cec"  ni  cinoep  Dia  do  neoch,  "  whatever  God  predestines 
for  a  person,"  St.  Columbkille  (H.  3.  18.);  Q5  Spu,  mac  6appu 
pxtxpup  paprálón  ajup  clanna  Neiriiió  pe  poile,  "  In  Sru,  son  of 
Easru,  Parthalon  and  the  Clann  Neimhidh  branch  off  from  each 
other,"  Keat  Hist.,  p.  33  ;  cnám  éip^  pluicpecrp,  "  the  bone  of  a 
fish  which  he  shall  swallow,"  Id.,  p.  90;  map  poillpijiop  an  pannt 
"  m  this  quatrain  shews,"  Id.9  p.  50. 

To  account  for  the  initial  changes  which  will  appear 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  here  a  list  of  such  particles  as  aspirate  the  initial 
consonant  of  all  regular,  and  most  of  the  irregular 
verbs1 : 

1.  Op,  whether  (an  abbreviation  of  an,  whether),  and  po,  sign 
of  the  past  tense.  This  is  never  prefixed  but  to  the  past  tense,  as 
ap  ceil  pe?  did  he  conceal? 

2.  t)o  and  po,  signs  of  the  past  tense,  as  00  ceileap,  or  po  ceiU 
eap,  I  concealed. 

3.  J5UP»  *at  (compounded  of  50,  that,  and  po,  sign  of  the  past 
tense),  as  gup  ceilip,  that  thou  didst  conceal.  This  is  never  used 
except  before  the  past  tense,  save  only  in  its  union  with  the  asser- 
tive verb  íp,  or  ab,  as  jupab  é,  that  it  is  he. 

4.  TYIá,  if,  prefixed  to  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  as 
m6  ceilim,  if  I  conceal ;  má  ceileap,  if  I  concealed ;  má  ceilpeao, 
if  I  will  conceal ;  má  óeilpeap  é,  if  it  will  be  concealed. 

5.  TTlap,  as,  like  as ;  map  poillpf£eap  an  pile,  "  as  the  poet 
shews ;"  map  a  n-abaip,  "  where  he  says,"  Keat.  Hist.  Irel., 
p.  41. 

1  The  irregular  verbs  oeipim,    some  exception. 
I  say,  and  faguim,  I  find,  offer 
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6.  Nacap,  which  not,  that  not,  ut  non  ;  as  nacap  ceil  pé,  that 
he  did  not  conceal.  This  is  compounded  of  nac  and  po,  sign  of 
the  past  tense,  and  is  often  contracted  to  nap,  as  Oeipim-pé  náp 
ceil,  I  say  that  he  concealed  not. 

7.  Nf,  not,  non;  prefixed  to  the  present  and  future,  as  nf  cei- 
lim,  I  conceal  not ;  nf  ceil  pip,  thou  wilt  not  conceal. 

8.  Nfop,  not.  This,  which  is  compounded  of  ní,  not,  and  po, 
sign  of  the  past  tense,  is  never  prefixed  except  to  the  past  tense,  as 
nfop  ceil,  he  did  not  conceal. 

9.  Nocap,  not;  as  nocap  pagaib,  "he  did  not  leave,"  Keat. 
Hist.  lrel~>  p.  44. 

10.  8ul,  before ;  as  pul  ceilpeap  é,  before  it  will  be  concealed. 
t)o  is  the  only  simple  prefix  used  in  the  modern  language  to 

denote  the  past  tense,  po  being  never  employed,  except  as  con- 
tracted in  the  combinations  op,  gup,  nacap,  nap,  nfop,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  are  abbreviations  of  go  po,  nac  po,  ná  po,  nt  po.  But 
in  ancient  MSS.  various  particles  are  used,  as  ao,  at,  ace,  do,  oop, 
po,  pop,  no,  nop,  noc,  pa,  po,  pooup,  pop,  pon,  pop,  poc ;  and  these 
frequently  carry  the  force  of  the  relative  a,  who,  and  even  of  a 
personal  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case,  as  shall  be  shewn  in  the 
Syntax. 

Stewart  has  fallen  into  a  great  error  in  saying  (Gcelic  Grammar, 
second  edition,  p.  84,  note  z),  that  ono  is  used  in  one  Irish  MS.  of 
high  authority  as  a  prefix  to  the  preter  tense,  for  the  ono,  which 
occurs  in  ancient  MSS.,  is  an  expletive  particle,  having  nearly  the 
same  force  as  the  Latin  autem,  or  vero,  or  the  Greek  or  «aa£, 
as  I  shall  shew  in  treating  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

The  nfop  of  the  modern  language  is  generally  written  nip  in 
ancient  writings,  and  sometimes  nf  po,  as  nf  po  aipip,  "  he  did  not 
delay."— Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  46. 

In  most  parts  of  Ireland  pul,  before^  has  some  syllable  post- 
fixed,  as  a,  pá,  má;  but  such  postfixes  are  seldom  found  in 
correct  manuscripts.  The  following  examples  of  its  use  occur  in 
John  Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry's  copy  of  Keating }s  History  of  Ire- 
land :  pul  pugaó  Gbpaham,  "  before  Abraham  was  born,"  p.  30; 
pul  ráinig  paopuig  a  n-Bipinn,  "  before  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ire- 
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land,"  p.  41 ;  pul  oo  thonnpgam  Pemup  an  pjol,  "  before  Fenius 
began  the  school,"  p.  43 ;  pul  laibeopam  ap  rpiall  Niuil  ó'n 
Scicia  oo'n  Gigipe,  "  before  we  shall  speak  of  Niul's  departure 
from  Scythia  for  Egypt,"  p.  44 ;  pul  do  rpfallaoap  mic  lppael 
cpe  mhuip  Ruaió,  "  before  the  sons  of  Israel  passed  through  the 
Red  Sea,"  p.  47 ;  pul  puaip  báp,  "  before  he  died,"  p.  Ill;  pul 
ectngaoop  ^aill  a  n-Gipfnn,  "  before  the  English  came  to  Ireland," 
Ibid. ;  pul  páimg  an  láraip,  "  before  he  reached  the  spot,"  p.  124; 
pul  páinig  leip  péin  ceacr,  "  before  he  himself  could  come,"  p.  167 ; 
pul  páp  cpíocnuíjioó  f,  "  before  it  was  concluded,"  p.  174. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  pul  is  pronounced 
peap ;  but  this  is  a  mere  local  barbarity. 

The  following  particles  cause  ellipses  of  such  conso- 
nants as  admit  of  eclipsis,  and  require  n  prefixed  to  ini- 
tial vowels : 

1.  On,  whether;  Lai  an;  as  cm  g-ceiltp  ?  Dost  thou  conceal? 
%  5°,  that ;  ut,  or  utinam ;  as  50  g-ceilip,  that  thou  coo- 
cealest,  or,  mayest  thou  conceal. 

3.  t>á,  náp,  if;  in  the  past  tense ;  sign  of  the  conditional  mood, 
as  oa  g-ceilpinn,  if  I  would  or  should  conceal. 

4.  lap,  after;  as  iap  g-ceilc,  after  concealing.  But  this  is 
placed  before  verbal  nouns,  and  is  never  used  before  any  tense  of 
the  indicative  or  other  moods. 

5.  map  a,  where,  in  which ;  as  map  a  n-oeip,  where  he  says. 

6.  muna,  unless ;  as  muna  g-ceilpip,  unless  thou  wilt  conceal. 

7.  Nac,  which  not,  that  not,  nan,  nee,  neque,  qui  nan,  anne  ; 
as  oeipim-pe  nac  g-ceilim,  I  say  that  I  conceal  not;  an  06  nac 
g-ceileann,  he  that  does  not  conceal.  This  becomes  nacap  and 
ndp  in  the  past  tense. 

8.  Noca,  not;  as  noca  55-ceilim,  I  do  not  conceal.  This 
causes  n  to  be  prefixed  to  p,  as  noca  n-pagam,  we  do  not  find  ; 
noca  n-ptcip  mac  ouine  cute  o'a  n-oénann  pé  cpuinne,  "  the  son 
of  a  man  knoweth  not  for  whom  he  maketh  a  gathering,"  St.  Co- 
lumbkille'i  Poem,  in  H.  3.  18,  p.  320. 
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When  the  relative  a,  who,  is  preceded  by  a  prepo- 
sition expressed  or  understood,  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  verb  which  immediately  follows  it  will  be  eclipsed, 
if  of  the  class  which  admits  of  eclipsis;  and  if  the  initial 
of  the  verb  be  a  vowel  it  will  have  n  prefixed ;  as  ó  a 
D-cáinig,  from  whom  came;  ó  a  n-eipijjeann,  from 
which  rises ;  but  if  the  particle  po,  or  an  abbreviation  of 
it,  follows  the  relative  a,  then  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  verb  immediately  following  it  will  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  particle,  and  suffer  aspiration  instead  of 
eclipsis,  as  Qóam  óp  papamap,  i.  e.  Cfóarh  6  a  po 
papamap,  "  Adam  from  whom  we  have  sprung." 

In  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  nac  is 
generally  pronounced  ná,  except  in  those  situations  where  the  as- 
sertive verb  ip  is  understood;  as  oeipim-pe  nac  b-puil,  pronounced 
as  if  written  oeipim-pe  nd  puil.  In  J ohn  Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry's 
copy  of  Keating' }s  History  of Ireland,  the  initial  of  the  verb  is 
never  eclipsed  after  nac;  ex.  Ráióip  ITlocuoa  pip  na  ceaceaib 
nac  puicpioó,  ajup  nac  cpéijpioó  Racam,  "  St.  Mochuda  says  to 
the  messengers  that  he  would  not  leave  or  depart  from  Rathain." — 
Keat.Hist.,  p.  130.  When  ip  is  understood,  the  c  is  pronounced 
in  these  counties,  as  oeipim-pe  nac  é,  I  say  that  it  is  not  he;  mea- 
paun  nac  eaó,  I  suppose  it  is  not 


Section  2. — Of  the  Assertive  or  Impersonal  Verb  ip- 

The  simplest  verb  in  this  language  is  ip,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  copula  of  logicians,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  assertive  verb.  In  the  modern 
language  it  always  takes  the  accusative  forms  of  the 
pronouns  é,  f,  and  iat>,  after  it,  and  is  thus  inflected : 
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INDICATIVE  HOOD. 

Present  tense,  ip,  it  is. 
Past  tense,      ba,  it  was. 
Future  tense,  bup,  it  will  be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD, 
gup  ab,  that  it  is. 

CONDITIONAL  HOOD. 

oa  m-bat>,  if  it  were. 

ge  m-bcró,  though  it  were. 

Although  these  are  the  usual  and  most  correct  forms  of  this 
verb,  still  a  variety  of  spellings  occur  in  ancient,  and  even  in  modern 
MSS.  and  books,  to  the  no  small  confusion  of  the  learner.  These 
shall  be  here  set  down : 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  tense,  ip,  ap,  it  is. 

Past  tense,      ba,  buó,  pa,  pobaó,  pob,  pop,  it  was. 
Future  tense,  Bup,  buó,  bió,  pu,  it  will  be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD, 
gup  ab,  copb,  that  it  is. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

d6  m-baó,  oamaó,  oiamcró,  if  it  were* 

ge  m-baó,  gémao,  though  it  were. 

co  m-baó,  comaó,  cumaó,  conió,  so  that  it  might  be. 

A  synthetic  union  of  this  verb  with  personal  pronouns  and  con- 
junctions is  often  found,  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  The  following  synopsis  of  these  forms  is  here  an- 
nexed, for  the  use  of  such  as  wish  to  study  ancient  Irish  writings: 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  ipam,  or  am,  it  is  I.  1.  ípmn,  or  amne,  it  is  we. 

2.  ipac,  or  etc,  it  is  thou.  2.  ipfc,  it  is  ye. 

3.  if  he,  or  ic  6,  it  is  he.  3.  ipic,  iciac,  ic,  or,  it  is  they. 

Past  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  bam,  pobpam,  or  poppam,  it     1.  bam,  or  pobpamne,  it  was 

was  I.  we. 

2.  bac,  or  pobac,  it  was  thou.         2.  bapib,  or  poppib,  it  was  ye. 

3.  ba  h-e,  pobe,  pobaó,  popao,     3.  bac,  baoip,  popcap,  or  pop- 

ar  popé,  it  was  he.  pac,  it  was  they. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  copbam,  that  it  was  I.  1.  copbamne,  that  it  was  me. 

2.  copbac,  that  it  was  thou.  2.  copbpiB,  that  it  was  ye. 

3.  copb  é,  or  jupab  é,  that  it  was    3.  comoap,  that  it  was  they. 

he. 

Various  other  combinations  of  the  pronouns  and  conjunctions 
with  this  verb  occur  in  old  manuscripts,  which  the  student  of  the 
ancient  Irish  language  should  become  familiar  with ;  as  napbac, 
be  thou  not,  or  mayest  thou  not  be  ;  comoip,  until  they  would  be ; 
nipbpam,  I  was  not ;  géppam,  although  I  was ;  minab,  unless  it 
be ;  nip,  it  was  not ;  nap  dp,  that  it  would  not  be  they ;  cepcap, 
who  they  were  ;  popp,  or  pobp,  it  would  be. 

The  following  examples  of  the  simple  and  combined  forms  of 
this  verb  are  here  subjoined,  to  point  out  its  application,  particularly 
in  ancient  compositions  :  ip  mé  an  peap,  I  am  the  man ;  ba  bpd- 
nac  in  pig  oe  pin,  "  the  king  was  sorry  for  that,"  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath,  p.  24 ;  Deapbpopjaill  pa  h-ainm  oi,  "  Dervorgilla  was  her 
name,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  5;  6unna  Gi£nioc  pa  h-ainm  do,  "Enna 
Aighnioch  was  his  name,"  Id.y  p.  71 ;  oip  ap  cu  bup  aom-bean 
oam-pa  6  po  amac,  <(  for  thou  shalt  be  my  only  wife  from  this 
out,"  Id.,  p.  90;  ni  pu  pen  mair,  it  will  not  be  good  success," 

Y 
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Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  18  ;  bio  olc  ouib,  "it  shall  be  evil  to 
you,"  Id.,  p.  22 ;  dm  ua  pij,  "  I  am  the  grandson  of  a  king,"  Id., 
p.  202  ;  lpam  cuiooi-pi,  "  I  am  more  fit,''  Id.y  p.  68;  Qm  buioec 
oe,  "lam  thankful  of  him;"  am  mac  oo  pig  Cochlano,  "lam 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Loch lan n,"  Id.,  p.  80 ;  am  cmnce  oe  anop, 
"  I  am  certain  of  it  now,"  Id.,  p.  145  ;  am  uaimnioc  pép  an  pijf 
"  I  am  fearful  of  the  king,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  126 ;  maó  am  cail- 
lioc-pa,  ol  pipi,  ap  caillioc  oo  mácaip-pi,  "if  I  am  a  hag,  said  she, 
thy  mother  is  a  hag,"  Id.,  p.  109;  ar  mac  pij-pa,  "thou  art  the 
son  of  a  king,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  80 ;  ap  acjeon-pa  ípac 
pilió,  "for  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  poet,"  Id.,  p. 68;  ac  pipij, 
"  thou  art  a  seer,"  Id.,  p.  14 ;  po  peapp  íc  páp  in  penechup  l  con- 
oelj  pepb  n-De,  "  it  is  known  that  the  Fenechus  law  is  void  in 
comparison  with  the  word  of  God,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  pepb  ;  ípic 
imoa  a  loca,  "many  are  its  lakes,"  Irish  Version  ofJVennius; 
ac  mópa  na  h-aicipi  oo  paoac  pope,  "  great  are  the  injuries  which 
were  inflicted  on  thee,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  20;  ic  ^aúl  po 
puióepcap  a  n-6pmn  ap  cúp,  "  for  it  was  the  Gauls  that  first  fixed 
them  in  Ireland,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  3a^5  Ceocoipi  pop  áipo-pig 
in  oomain  in  can  pin,  "  Theodosius  was  monarch  of  the  world  at 
that  time,"  H.  3.  17.  p.  1 ;  popcap  íao  baoap  aupoapcu,  "they 
were  the  most  illustrious,"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ad  ann. 
1567  ;  popcap  lia  ammapb  inna  a  m-beo,  "their  dead  were  more 
numerous  than  their  living,"  Book  ofLeinster,  p.  25,  b ;  ocup  ba 
oo  apgao  baoíp  mence,  "  and  it  was  of  silver  they  were  oftenest 
made"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Gna ;  napbac  bponac-pa,  "  be  thou  not 
sorrowful,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  50;  po  poinn  ooio  comoap 
oaecnaió,  "  he  distributed  [the  food]  among  them  till  they  were 
satiated,"  Vit.  Moling ;  pib-pi  aj  oul  pobp  pepp  anao,  "  ye  are 
going,  better  it  were  to  stay,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  62 ;  nap- 
bac oimoac-pa,  "  be  not  thou  sorrowful,"  Id. ;  ap  beapcacap  pioe 
napoíp  opufch  no  oeapnpaó  a  b-pleij  ap  cúp,  "  they  said  that  it 
should  not  be  Druids  that  would  first  partake  of  their  banquet," 
Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  47,  b,  b ;  ap  nab  cuipleóac,  "  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  slippery,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Opoicec;  nf  oíp  oo 
pecc  minab  maic,  "law  is  not  right  unless  it  be  good/  Id.,  voce 
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JJno ;  nip  maccoo  la  nech,  "  it  was  not  wonderful  to  any  one 
comapc  cepcap  íao,  "  she  asked  who  they  were,"  Id.y  voce  Ppull. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  various  ancient  forms  and  synthetic 
combinations  of  this  verb,  I  shall  next  exhibit  its  peculiar  idiomatic 
applications  in  the  modern  language.  But  before  I  enter  upon  this 
subject,  it  will  be  curious  to  notice,  that  O'Molloy,  who  calls  it  by 
the  strange  appellation  of  articulus,  has  the  following  remarks  on 
this  verb. 

"  Articulus  ap  in  Oratione  importat  affirmatiuum  tanquam  esset 
verbum  affirmans,  sicut  nt  negationem  de  se  praesentis  temporis,  vt 
ap  match  Caohj-,  latiné,  Thadceus  est  bonus  ;  ni  match  Caohj, 
id  est,  Thadceus  non  est  bonus ;  verum  si  post  m  praecedat  buob, 
significabitur  negatio  pro  futuro,  vt  ni  buoh  match  Ccrohj-,  latiné, 
Thadceus  non  erit  bonus,  cuius  tamen  contradictio  significabitur 
deleto  ni,  remanente  buoh,  vt  buoh  match  Caohg.  Si  autem  sermo 
sit  de  praeterito,  ita  vt  bonitas  de  Thadaeo  negetur,  transit  ni  in  nip, 
vt  nip  mhaich  Caohj,  vel  si  ita,  vt  affirmetur  bonitas,  sufficit  pras- 
mitti  buoh  ante  maich,  si  aspiretur  m,  vt  buoh  mhaich  Uaohg, 
latiné,  Thadceus  erat  bonus ;  si  enim  non  aspiretur  m,  sensus  erit 
Thadceus  erit  bonus.  Item  si  prsemittatur  ni  ante  buoh,  sensus 
erit  Thadceus  non  erit  bonus.  Similiter  b  transit  in  bup,  ad  affir- 
mandum  de  futuro,  vt  in  bhup  peapp,  id  est  melius  erit,  sed  nec 
male  dicitur  in  eodem  sensu  buoh  pfpp,  cuius  contradictio  est  nt 
buoh  peapp.  Sic  ou  buoh  pfpp,  de  futuro  affirmat  quód  melius 
foret  Item  transit  m  in  nach,  vt  cum  dico  oeipim  nach  peapp, 
latiné  dico  quod  non  melius,  cuius  oppositum  significatur  commu- 
tatione  praedicti  nach  in  jup.  Pórro  articulus  nach  et  ap  propo- 
situs adiectiuo  comparatiuo  importato  per  peapp,  sicuti  ap  et  nt 
opponuntur  sicut  affirmatio  et  negatio,  vt  ip  peapp,  ni  peapp,  vel 
nach  peapp.  Similiter  ni  et  nach,  transeunt  in  articulum  nop 
afficientem  tempus  praeteritum,  vt  nap  pheapp,  cui  cóntradicit 
gupab  seú  gup  appositione  bh  ad  peapp  vt  jupab  pheapp,  vel 
potius  gup  bhpeapp.,, — Grammatica  Latino- Hibernica,  pp.  103, 
104,  105. 

It  has  sometimes  puzzled  Irish  grammarians  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference of  meaning  between  the  verbs  ip,  cáim,  bíóim,  and  b-puiltm ; 
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bat  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  genius  of  the  language  this  dif- 
ference is  obvious.  It  is  this :  ir  is  the  simple  copula  of  logicians, 
being  merely  used  for  assertion,  that  is,  to  connect  an  attribute  with 
its  subject,  or  to  predicate  one  thing  of  another,  as  ip  mé  polup  an 
oomain,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  But  in  all  sentences  in  which 
existence  is  combined  with  locality  tó  is  to  be  used.  Mr.  Patrick 
Lynch,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,  has  the  follow- 
ing very  accurate  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  well  worth 
quoting  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  learner,  pp.  16,  17: 
"  Every  Proposition  or  Phrase  includes  two  separate  ideas  or  terms. 
That  of  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  sub- 
ject or  agent,  stiled  by  grammarians  the  nominative  or  preceding 
case ;  the  other  term,  denoting  what  is  affirmatively  or  negatively 
asserted  of  the  subject,  is  called  the  Attribute.  There  is  another 
word  employed  to  connect  these  two  ideas,  denominated  a  Copula, 
or  Verb.  In  various  languages  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  but  one 
Verb  for  designating  this  mental  affirmation  viz.  is  and  the  inflec- 
tions of  am,  mas,  be.  All  other  Verbs  express  not  an  act  of  the 
mind,  but  so  far  as  they  severally  include  the  substantive  Verb  is, 
into  which  all  adjective  Verbs  may  be  ultimately  resolved ;  thus 
Patrick  loves,  reads,  walks,  are  of  equal  import  with  the  phrases 
Patrick  love-is,  read-is,  walk-is,  or,  as  logicians  make  it,  is  loving, 
is  reading,  is  walking. — Vide  Lynch' s  English  Grammar  in 
Verse  and  Prose,  pp.  33,  34.  In  English  and  Latin  the  substan- 
tive verb  est,  is,  serves  for  this  affirmation.  But  in  Irish  we  have 
two  substantive  verbs  for  designating  it :  and  though  is-me  and 
aiaim  may,  to  some,  appear  to  be  of  a  similar  import,  yet  they  are 
not  in  reality  so,  nor  can  the  one  be  substituted  for  the  other.  The 
radical  Verb  is  (iss)  me  seems  to  have  been  originally  invented  for 
simply  shewing,  that  the  subject  of  discourse  barely  is,  or  exists, 
while  atd-me,  or  'taim,  denotes  existence  with  reference  to  its  state 
or  locality,  thus  modifying  the  affirmation  of  simple  being  or  essence 
by  determining  its  condition  place  or  time :  as  is  me  ata  ann. 
It  is  me  (or  /),  that  am  here.  This  with  many  other  peculiarities 
in  our  Irish  Verbs  seems  to  require  further  investigation.'1 

It  is  a  very  strange  peculiarity  in  this  language  that  the  sub- 
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stantive  verb  ©6  can  never  ascribe  a  predicate  to  its  subject  without 
the  aid  of  the  preposition  1,  or  arm,  as  cá  pe  'n  a  pagapc,  he  is  a 
priest ;  lit.  he  is  in  his  priest ;  B 1  pé  'n  a  pig,  he  was  a  king ;  lit 
tn  his  king.  It  may  be  curious  to  remark,  that  although  in  the 
application  of  these  two  verbs  a  strict  attention  to  logical  distinc- 
tions must  be  observed,  still  the  native  Irish  speaker  never  finds 
any  difficulty  in  applying  them  correctly. 

When  one  substantive  is  predicated  of  another  by  this  verb  if, 
and  an  adjective  of  praise  or  dispraise  is  connected  with  the  predi- 
cate, it  is  never  put  in  the  genitive  case,  as  peap  ip  móp  par, 
a  man  who  is  of  great  prosperity ;  peap  ba  móp  par,  a  man  who 
was  of  great  prosperity ;  an  peap  ba  caoiihe  cpuch,  the  man  who 
was  of  fairest  form ;  an  peap  íp  mó  ciall,  the  man  of  greatest 
sense.  In  such  sentences  the  predicated  noun  would  be  in  the 
genitive  or  ablative  case  in  Latin,  and  in  English  would  be  governed 
by  the  preposition  of;  but  in  Irish  it  is  actually  the  nominative  case, 
coming  after  the  assertive  verb  ip ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
grammatically  how  it  comes  to  have  the  force  of  the  genitive  or 
ablative  in  Latin  ;  yet  such  it  has,  beyond  a  doubt.  When  no  verb 
is  used,  the  latter  noun  may  be  connected  by  the  preposition  go,  or 
co,  with,  as  peap  go  ngnúip  beoóa,  a  man  with  a  lively  counte- 
nance. But  when  the  verb  ip  is  used,  this  preposition  cannot  be 
introduced,  but  we  must  say  peap  ip  beoóa  gnúip.  It  should  be 
noticed  here,  that  this  form  of  expression  cannot  be  resolved  by 
peap — ip  beoóa  a  gnúip,  a  man — lively  is  his  countenance ;  but 
that  it  means  fully  and  distinctly  "  a  man  of  a  lively  countenance," 
though  no  satisfactory  grammatical  reason  has  yet  been  assigned 
for  this  mode  of  construction.  In  examining  this  idiom,  the  stu- 
dent should  have  the  following  accurate  observation  on  the  English 
language  before  his  mind : 

44  In  the  English,  as  in  all  other  languages,  a  great  number  of 
expressions,  scarcely  warrantable  in  strict  Syntax,  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  language.  To  condemn  these  at  once  is  unphiloso- 
phical.  The  better  method  is  to  account  for  them.  The  currency 
of  an  expression  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  some  grammatical 
reason  existing  for  it." — The  English  Language,  by  Professor 
Latham,  p.  358. 
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Before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  verb,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
correct  an  error  of  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  who  says,  in  his  Irish 
Grammar,  p.  91 ,  the  verb  if  "  can  form  no  sentence  without  a 
repetition  of  itself,  the  aid  of  its  past  tense,  or  of  cu."  No  error 
could  be  greater  than  this ;  for,  ip  peap  me,  "lam  a  man ;"  ip 
puap  an  la  é,  "  it  is  a  cold  day,"  are  perfect  sentences,  and  contain 
no  repetition  of  the  same  verb,  and  require  no  other  verb  to  com- 
plete the  sense. 


Section  3  Of  the  Verb  Substantive. 

The  verb  substantive  cdim,  or  bim,  is  thus  conju- 
gated : 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  cáim,  I  am.  1.  cámaoio,  we  are. 

2.  cáip,  thou  art  2.  cácaoi,  you  are. 

3.  cá  pé,  he  is.  3.  cáio,  they  are. 

The  particle  a  is  often  prefixed  to  the  present  tense 
of  this  verb,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  emphasis,  as 
accnm. 

Caip  is  the  synthetic  form  to  express  thou  art,  usually  found  in 
modern  MSS.  and  books,  and  that  most  generally  in  use,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland.  But  acai  often 
occurs  in  ancient  writings,  and  acaoi  in  modern,  as  acaf  ar'  aenap, 
"  thou  art  alone,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  136 ;  oip  ip  ocum-pa 
acaf,  "  for  it  is  to  me  thou  art,  i.  e.  belongest,"  Id.,  p.  48 ;  congmáil 
na  b-pilioD  acaoi  o'arcop  a  h-Gipinn,  4 *  thou  art  keeping  the  poets 
from  being  banished  from  Ireland9"^a/.jfiTi>/.,  p.  125;  Q  ^huaipe, 
ol  an  pi,  an  pam  cúihaceaifc-pe  do  óol  ope  a  caoi  ag  cpom-jul 
oo*n  íonnup  pom,  "O  Guaire,  said  the  king,  is  it  because  my 
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powers  have  prevailed  over  thee,  that  thou  weepest  in  that  manner?" 
Id.,  p.  1 19-  In  the  county  of  Kerry  they  9ay  caoin  cu,  thou  art; 
but  this  is  corrupt,  and  not  to  be  imitated. 

The  synthetic  form  for  the  first  person  plural  of  this  tense  is 
variously  pronounced  in  the  provinces,  as  cámúio,  eámaoio,  and 
cáimío.  Keating  writes  crcámcuo  (mono  short),  as  oip  aeomcno 
agá  clop  o  Bél  50  bél,  (<  we  are  hearing  it  from  mouth  to  mouth," 
Hist.  Irel.,  p.  94.  But  O'Molloy  and  others  write  it— maoio.  This 
stands  in  great  need  of  some  established  rule. — See  Regular  Verb. 

Coraoi,  ye  are,  is  found  in  the  best  manuscripts,  except  that 
in  the  more  ancient  ones  it  is  written  carcu,  or  aeárai,  as  acáraf 
a  n-oenbaile,  "  ye  are  in  one  place,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  62. 
The  synthetic  form  for  the  third  person  plural  is  variously  written 
in  old  manuscripts,  accno,  aeáic,  acáo,  acáe ;  vide  Id.,  pp.  38,  82, 
et  passim. 

Consuetudinal  Present. 

SINGULAR.  PRESENT. 

1.  bíóim,  or  bím,  1  usually  am.     1.  bfmfo,  bfomaoio,  or  bfo- 

maio,  we  usually  are. 

2.  bióip,  or  bip,  thou  usually  art.    2.  bfrf,  you  usually  are. 

3.  bfoeann  fé,  or  bfonn  pe,  he     3.  b:óio,  or  bio,  they  usually 

usually  is.  are. 

Or  bíóeann,  or  bfonn  mé,  cú,  pé,  &c,  the  verb  having  the  same 
termination,  to  agree  with  all  the  persons,  óíómío,  or  bímío,  the 
synthetic  form  of  the  first  person  plural  of  this  verb,  is  as  often 
written  bfomuio,  or  bfomaoio,  and  pronounced  bfomoio  (the  m 
being  broad,  and  the  last  syllable  short  or  long. — See  Regular  Verb. 

Past  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  Bíóeap,  or  bíop,  I  was. 

2.  Bíóip,  or  bip,  thou  wast. 

3.  bíó,  or  bf  pé,  he  was. 


PLURAL. 

1.  Bfóeamap,  or  bíomap,  we 

were. 

2.  Bioeabap,  or  bfoBap,  thou 

wert. 

3.  bíóeaoap,  or  biooap,  they 

were. 
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Do  and  po  are  generally  prefixed  to  this  tense  in  ancient  and 
modern  writings.  In  ancient  manuscripts  the  past  tense  of  this 
verb  is  written  Báp,  or  Báóap,  Báoaip,  or  Báip,  Bá  pé,  Bamap, 
BáBap,  Báoap.  And  this  form  is  used  by  Keating,  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  no  trace  of  it  is  now  observable  in  the  spoken  language. 
For  the  modern  Bf,  was,  ancient  writers  often  use  Baoi,  Boif  Bui, 
Boei,  uoei,  which  renders  their  writings  very  obscure  to  modern 
Irish  scholars. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Bioinn,  or  B(nn,  I  used  to  be.     1.  BfBmfp,  or  fomaoip,  we  used 

to  be. 

2.  Bfóreá,  or  Bfrea,  thou  usedst     2.  Bící,  you  used  to  be. 

to  be. 

3.  Bíóeaó  pé,  or  BSoó  pé,  he     3.  Bíofp ,  they  used  to  be. 

used  to  be. 

óhfóeaó,  or  Bíoó  pé  ;  the  third  person  singular  of  this  tense  is 
pronounced  Bíóeac,  or  Bíoc  pé,  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  biao,  or  beióeao,  I  will  be.    1.  biaomaoio,  or  beiómio,  we  will 

be. 

2.  biaip,  or  be iDip,  thou  wilt  be.  2.  biaoafo,  or  beióíó,  you  will  be. 

3.  biaió,  or  beió  pé,  he  will  be.  3.  biaóaio,  or  beióio,  they  will  be. 

The  emphatic  form  of  beioip,  or  biaóctip,  thou  shalt  be,  is 
sometimes  written  biop u  for  bicnp-pe,  as  in  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Math,  p.  190  :  ni  biapu  aj  bajup  o'n  láici-pea  amac,  "for  thou 
shalt  not  threaten  from  this  day  forth."  The  negative  of  the  third 
person  singular  is  written  noca  bia,  i.  e.  44  it  shall  not  be,"  in  the 
Poem  attributed  to  St.  Columbkille,  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity 
College  (H.  3. 18.),  already  quoted.  In  many  parts  of  Munster 
be  15  pé  is  used  for  beió,  or  biaió  pé,  he  will  be,  but  it  must  be 
considered  a  great  corruption,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of 
the  Munster  dialect  to  terminate  in  15. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  «   1.  bíoómaoir,  bntofp,  or  bio- 

maoiD,  let  us  be. 

2.  bf,  be  thou-  2.  bíófó,  be  ye. 

3.  bióeaó  fé,or  bfoo  ré,let  him  be.    3.  bfofr,  let  them  be. 

The  form  for  the  third  person  singular  is  pronounced  bíóeac, 
or  bfoé  pé,  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  but  biom  in 
the  north  and  west  The  form  for  the  first  person  plural  varies  a 
good  deal  throughout  the  provinces,  and  wants  a  grammatical  stan- 
dard. The  author  would  recommend  the  form  bfmfp,  as  it  would 
perfectly  agree  with  bfofp,  the  universally  approved  form  for  the 
third  person  plural.  In  South  Leinster  and  East  Munster  they  say 
bfotmiipc  and  Dr.  Neilson  gives  bfoómaoio,  which  is  the  form 
used  in  Ulster.  But  bíoótnaoio  is  more  properly  the  indicative 
form,  and  means  we  are  rather  than  let  us  be.  óíóío  is  the  only 
form  for  the  second  person  plural  found  in  correct  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  yet  bígfó  is  the  form  used  in  the  spoken 
language*1  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  bigidhe  is  given  as  the  only 
synthetic  form  by  Neilson,  who  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  B-puilim,  that  I  am.        1.  50  fc-puilmio,  50  B-puileam, 

that  we  are. 

2.  50  B-puilip,  that  thou  art.     2.  50  B-puilcf,  that  ye  are. 

3.  50  5-puil  pé,  that  he  is.       3.  50  B-puilio,  that  they  are. 


m  So  much  is  this  termination 
now  established  for  this  person 
in  all  the  verbs,  that  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  districts  some 


boys,  when  beginning  to  speak 
English,  are  heard  to  say  come- 
cnjfoe,  for  "  come  ye." 


z 
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Past  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


I.  50  paBap,  that  I  was. 


1 .  30  paBamap,  that  we  were. 


2.  50  paBaip  that  thou  wast.     2.  30  paBaBap,  that  ye  were. 

3.  50  paiB,  or  paiBe  pé,  that    3.  5  paBaoap,  that  they  were. 

he  was. 

óh-puilim,  in  the  present  tense,  and  paBap,  in  the  past,  are 
called  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  caim,  although,  properly 
speaking,  derived  from  other  obsolete  verbs.  This  mood  (which  the 
regular  verbs  want  altogether — see  p.  1 79)  is  never  used  in  the  modern 
language,  except  after  the  particles  an,  whether;  30,  that;  ca, 
where ;  nf,  not ;  nac,  not,  or  which  not ;  noca,  not ;  or  after  the 
relative  when  preceded  by  a  preposition,  as  an  B-puil  pé,  is  he?' 
paoiltm  50  B-puilip,  I  think  that  thou  art;  cá  B-puilio,  where  are 
they?  nf  puil  pé  beo,  he  is  not  alive;  nac  B-puil  pe  beó,  is  he  not 
alive ;  cm  cé  nac  B-puil  paióBip,  he  who  is  not  rich ;  6  a  B-puilio, 
from  whom  they  are;  oála  Néill  ap  a  b-puilmfo  03  cpácca, 
"  with  respect  to  Niall,  of  whom  we  are  treating,"  Keat.  Hist.* 
p.  109.  The  form  cá  is  never  used  after  any  of  these  particles  in 
the  modern  language,  but  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  ca  is  as  often 
used  in  these  situations  as  puil,  or  pil,  as  5aeDC[l  J5^aF  ^  ca,c 
£>aeóil,  "  Gaedal  Glas,  from  whom  the  Gaels  are  [descended]," 
B.  Bally  mote,  fol.  11  ;  or,  as  written  by  Keating,  5ao,™ol 
6  o-cáio  ^aoióil,  Hist.  Irel.,  p.  49;  Rumann,  mac  Colmáin  in 
pilió,  ó  cáic  Sil  Rumainn  1  n-Gch  Cpuimm,  "  Ruman  Mac  Col- 
main,  the  poet,  from  whom  are  the  Sil  Ronain,  at  Ath  Truim." 
Even  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  frequently  uses  cá  for  B-puil  in  the  situations  above 
mentioned,  as  peólimió,  mac  Gmalgaió,  ma  o-cá  Ceneul  peó- 
limió,  "Fedhlimidh,son  of  Amhalgaidh,  from  whom  are  the  Ceneul 
Fedhlimidh,"  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  4,  line  13; 
Cucoingelc,  mac  Griialgaió,  6  o-cáio  ITluincip  Chomalcaij, 
"  Cucoingelt,  the  son  of  Amhalgaidh,  from  whom  are  Muintir 
Thomaltaigh,"  Id.,  p.  12,  line  4. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  pil  is  very  frequently  used  for  puil,  and 
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even  for  aca,  particularly  in  the  relative  form,  as  gac  luiB  pil  'fan 
moig,  44  every  herb  which  is  in  the  plain ;"  6ej-6ipe,  .1.  mtp  pil 
pop  muip  amuig  la  h-Uib  Ceinnpealaij,  44  Beg-Eire,  an  island 
which  is  out  in  the  sea  in  Hy-Kinsellagh,"  Irish  Calendar,  23rd 
April ;  all  1  oicunc  cumao  h-e  Colmán,  mac  Qeoa  pil  1  n-Qpo 
bo  pop  bpu  6ocha  Schach,  "  others  say  that  it  is  Colman,  the  son 
of  Aedh,  that  is  at  Ard  bo,  on  the  brink  of  Lough  Neagh,"  Feltre 
Aengus,  17th  February.  It  should  be  also  remarked  here  that 
the  forms  bf,  bui,  boi,  &c.t  are  often  used  in  ancient  writings  for 
the  subjunctive  paib,  as  co  nac  but  for  30  nac  paibe,  Battle  of 
Magh  Bath,  p.  232;  co  h-aipm  a  m-bui  for  50  h-aic  a  paibe,  Id.9 
p.  10 ;  co  m-bdoap,  for  50  pabaoap,  Id.,  p.  24. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  m-bicro,  that  I  shall  be.       1.  30  m-biamaoio,  that  we  shall 

be. 

2.  50  m-bicnp,  that  thou  shalt    2.  30  m-biaóáió,  that  you  shall 

be.  be. 

3.  50  m-biaiD,  that  he  shall  be.     3.  30  m-biaoaio,  that  they  shall 

be. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  beiDinn,  or  be  inn,  I  would  be.    1.  beiómíp,  or  Beimfp,  we  would 

be. 

2.  beiored,   or  beireá,  thou    2.  beiórfó,  ye  would  be. 

wouldst  be. 

3.  beióeaó  pé,  he  would  be.         3.  beiofp,  they  would  be. 

The  conjunctions  oá;  if,  and  muna,  unless,  are  signs  of  this 
mood,  and  eclipse  the  initial  consonant ;  it  can,  however,  be  used 
independently  of  any  conjunction ;  but  it  has  then  generally  the  em- 
phatic particle  00  before  it,  as  00  beióinn.  The  first  person  singular 
of  this  mood  is  always  pronounced  in  Munster  as  if  written  be  101  nn, 
which,  in  the  eastern  countries,  is  pronounced  beioing.  But  in  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  and  most  ancient  writings,  it  is  generally 
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written  Be  mo;  beióeaú,  the  form  for  the  third  person  singular,  is 
pronounced  in  Munster  as  if  written  beioeac,  or  beic.  In  ancient 
writings  we  find  co  m-biao,  that  it  would  be;  okx  m-beo,  if  it 
would  be ;  no  beic,  it  would  be,  for  the  modern  50  m-beióeaó, 
oá  nvbeioeae,  00  beioeaó. — See  Battle  ofMagh  Ragh,  pp.  24, 
58,  68. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Oo  beic,  to  be. 

By  prefixing  certain  prepositions  to  the  verbal  noun 
beic,  being,  various  expressions  are  formed,  which  are 
equivalent  to  participles  and  ablatives  absolute  in  other 
languages,  as  ap  m-beic,  on  being ;  lap  m-beic,  after 
being ;  ap  ci  beir,  on  the  point  of  being,  about  to  be ; 
cum  a  beir,  or  cum  t>o  beir,  to  be,  or  in  order  to  be. 

The  analytic  form  of  this  verb  is  always  the  same 
with  the  form  for  the  third  person  singular  through  all 
the  persons,  thus : 

Present  Tense. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  có  mé,  I  am.  1.  ca  pnn,  we  are. 

2.  cá  cu,  thou  art.  2.  cá  pib,  you  are. 

3.  c6  pé,  he  is.  3.  ca  pao,  they  are. 

Past  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  6f  mé,  I  was.  1.  b(  pmn,  we  were. 

2.  bf  cu,  thou  wert.  2,  bf  pib,  ye  were« 

3.  bf  pé,  he  was.  3.  bf  pao,  they  were. 

This  analytic  mode  of  inflecting  the  verb  is  becoming  very 
general  in  the  spoken  language,  particularly  throughout  the  north- 
ern half  of  Ireland. 
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Section  4. — Conjugation  of  a  regular  Verb. 
5lcmcuni,  I  cleanse. 


Active  Voice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

1.  glcmamcno,  or  glanamaoio, 

or  jlanam,  we  cleanse. 

2.  jlcmcafo,  you  cleanse. 


1.  glanaim,  I  cleanse. 


2.  jlcmaip,  thou  cleansest 


3.  slanctiD  pé,  he  cleanseth.       3.  glanaiD,  they  cleanse. 
Consuetudinal  Present. 


1.  gkmann  mé,  I  usually  cleanse.      1.  jlcmcmn  pnn,  we  usually 

cleanse. 

2.  jlcnxxnn  cu,  thou  usually  cleansest  2.  jlcmann  fib,  you  usually 

cleanse. 

3.  glanann  ré ,he  usually  cleanses.    3.  glancmn  pao,  they  usually 

cleanse. 

Some  modern  writers  terminate  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  in  am  ;  but  this  is  properly  the  first  person  plu- 
ral. The  second  person  singular  sometimes  terminates  in  e,  or  1, 
in  old  manuscripts,  but  never  in  the  modern  language.  See  obser- 
vations under  Cáip,  p.  166.  The  third  person  singular  of  this  tense 
has  no  synthetic  form,  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  language ; 
for  some  observations  on  which  see  p.  153.  The  termination  for 
the  first  person  plural,  which  always  ends  alike  in  the  present 
and  future  indicative,  varies  throughout  the  provinces.  In  the 
south  of  Leinster  and  east  of  Munster  it  is  pronounced  amulo,  or 
mulo  (short),  whether  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  root  be  broad 
or  slender ;  and  maoio  (long)  in  Thomond ;  while  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  maoio,  long ;  sometimes 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 
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mulo,  or  málo,  short ;  and  sometimes  mfo,  long  and  slender.  The 
terminations  found  in  ancient  manuscripts  are  maio,  maic,  mio, 
and  mic ;  hut  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  whether  these  terminations 
were  pronounced  long  or  short  Giolla  Iosa  Mor  Mac  Firbis  writes 
maio,  in  1417 ;  thus,  6  ttaic  ópcmouib  af  bmo  cluig,  co  Cpaij 
cell,  conaip  ciagmaio,  "  from  Rath  Branduibh  of  the  sweet  bells, 
to  Traigh  Ceall,  a  road  which  we  go."  —  Tribes  and  Customs  of 
Hy-Fiachrachy  pp.  224,  225.  It  is  written  maic  in  the  Leabhar 
Breac,  a  manuscript  of  the  highest  authority ;  as,  toj  oún  dp 
ptachu  amail  logmaic-ne  o'áp  pecemnaib,  44  dimitte  nobis  debita 
nostra,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitortbtis  nostris"  fol.  124,  b,  a. 
It  is  written  muio,  maic,  and  mio,  in  an  old  vellum  Life  of  St. 
Moling,  and  in  H.  3.  18.;  thus,  pajmuio-ne  a  coinne  in  cléipig, 
44  we  will  go  meet  the  cleric ;"  pecmaic  a  lep,  ol  in  cléipeé,  ap  nt 
puapamap  páilci  i  cij  aile  íp  in  baile,  44  we  stand  in  need  of  it, 
said  the  cleric,  for  we  have  not  received  welcome  in  any  other  house 
in  the  town ;"  bemio-ne  ppip  in  pechc  pin,  44  we  will  be  for  that 
law,"  H.  3. 18.  p.  358.  It  is  written  mic  in  a  very  old  vellum  copy 
of  Cormac's  Glossary,  as  ppoimpiniic  ppip,  ol,  pé,  44  we  shall  try 
it,  said  he,"  voce  Ppull.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  termination 
should  be  adopted  in  the  general  modern  language,  as  the  provin- 
cialists  would  not  agree.  The  author  would  recommend  it  to  be 
settled  by  the  following  rule.  When  the  characteristic  or  last  vowel 
of  the  root  is  broad,  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  indica- 
tive active  should,  in  the  synthetic  form,  terminate  in  mdio  or 
maoiD,  long ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which ;  the  second  in  cat, 
caoi,  or  caíó  ;  and  the  third  in  alo  (short).  But  when  the  charac- 
teristic vowel  is  slender,  they  should  terminate  in  mio,  cf,  or  do, 
and  Id  (short).  This  rule  is  almost  invariably  observed  by  O'Mol- 
loy,  in  hiB  Lucerna  Fidelium,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1676, 
as  in  the  following  instances  :  i,  of  the  broad  termination, — aópa- 
maoio,  "we  adore,"  p.  195 ;  oiulcamaoio, 44  we  renounce,"  p.  279 ; 
glacamaoio,  "we  receive,"  pp. 257, 279;  meapamaoio, 44  we  think," 
pp.212, 213, 216;  oppalumaoio, 44  we  offer,"  p. 251 ;  orxSpamaoio, 
"we  honour,"  pp.  192,  194,  217.  Of  the  slender  termination, 
cpeioimiD,  44  we  believe,"  p.  235;  cuipmio,  "we  put,"  pp.214; 
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224,229;  jaipmio,  "we  call/' p.  236 ;  5111011110,  "we  implore/' 
p.  228  ;  cm  cm  id,  "  we  fall,"  p.  222.  However,  he  sometimes 
deviates  from  this  rule,  hut  not  often.  In  p.  197  he  writes,  icnpp- 
mio,  "we  ask;"  in  pp.  198,  203,  and  228,  icqipamaoio ;  and  in 
p.  214,  lappmuio.  Donlevy,  in  his  Irish  Catechism,  published  at 
Paris  in  1742,  keeps  more  closely  to  this  rule;  and  he  generally 
uses  maoio,  and  rarely  muio,  for  the  broad  termination ;  ex.  lean- 
maoio,  "we  follow,"  p.  212;  pajamuio,  "we  find,"  p.  206; 
cuipmio,  "we  put,"  p.  200;  caillimio,  "  we  lose,"  p.  218;  coim- 
ni£mio,  "  we  remember,"  p.  284  ;  cuicmio,  "  we  fall,"  p.  216  ; 
epetgimfo,  "  we  have  forsaken,"  p.  216.  It  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  local  jargons  of  the  different  counties  to  a  grammatical  stan- 
dard, and  therefore  some  general  system,  drawn  from  the  best 
manuscripts,  must  be  submitted  to,  in  settling  the  orthography  of 
this  neglected  language. 

In  the  spoken  language,  the  synthetic  form  for  the  second  per- 
son plural  is  rarely  used ;  but,  instead  of  it,  the  analytic  form 
glanaió  pib,  or  the  consuetudinal  present,  jlcmann  pb,  is  always 
employed. 

Past  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  jlcmap,  or  do  jlanap,  I  did 

cleanse. 

2.  jianaip,  thou  didst  cleanse. 

3.  jlcm  pé,  he  did  cleanse. 


PLURAL. 

'  1 .  jlcmamap,  we  did  cleanse. 

2.  jlanaBap,  you  did  cleanse. 

3.  jlanaoap,  they  did  cleanse. 


The  particles  do,  or  po,  are  often  prefixed  to  the 

past  tense  in  the  modern  language  ;  but  in  ancient 

writings  the  prefix  is  variously  given,  ap,  ac ;  t>o,  t>op ; 

po,  pop ;  no,  nop ;  po,  pop,  pooup ;  por. 

In  the  ancient  manuscripts  the  third  person  singular  has  a 
synthetic  termination,  which  is  variously  written  epcap,  upcan, 
epeaip,  upeaip,  apoaip,  upoaip,  of  which,  strange  to  say,  no  Irish 
grammarian  has  hitherto  taken  notice  ;  as,  ooiprepcaip,  "  he 
poured,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  94  ;  o'pecupcap,  "  he  viewed," 
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Id.y  p.  24  ;  po  ímpepnaigepcup,  "he  quarrelled,"  Id.,  p.  110; 
íonnup  jup  oaUupoaip  a  óeapBparaip,  44  bo  that  he  blinded  his 
brother,"  Keai.  Hist.,  pp.  28,  51  ;  po  Bpeiceamnartxnp,  "judica- 
wt;*  Duald  Mae  Firbis,  in  H.  2.  15.  p.  208.  Of  all  these,  apecrip 
is  the  most  usual  and  best  form  for  this  termination,  and  it  is  to  be 
suspected  that  crpcup  is  a  corruption,  to  be  attributed  to  the  negli- 
gence of  transcribers.  In  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  the  termi- 
nation for  the  first  person  plural  is  pronounced  as  if  written  móJp, 
mólp,  or  miftp  (short) ;  a  form  sometimes  used  by  Keating,  and 
always  by  O'Molloy,  and  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  oo  péip  506  neic  oá  n-oubpamoip  poihamn,  u  according 
to  every  thing  which  we  said  before,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  32.  When 
the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  root  is  broad,  the  synthetic  form  for 
the  first  person  plural  is  formed,  in  the  modern  language,  by  add- 
ing amap  to  the  root,  but  in  the  ancient  language  more  generally 
by  adding  pam,  as  gabpam,  we  took;  cucpam,  we  gave;  for  the 
modern,  gabamap,  cugatnap;  and  when  slender,  by  adding  pern. — 
See  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  pp-38, 43.  The  termination  oBop,  de- 
noting the  second  person  plural,  is  often  written  abcnp  in  good 
manuscripts,  and  pronounced  abcnp  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  this 
termination  is  seldom  used  in  Ulster.  But  the  termination  aoap, 
for  the  third  person  plural,  is  still  in  constant  use  in  Connaught 
and  Munster,  and  well  understood,  though  not  often  used,  in  Ulster. 
It  occurs  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  not  so  often 
as  the  terminations  peo,  pec,  pao  (which  are  evidently  corruptions 
of  the  pronoun  piao),  and  paoap,  pacap  ;  as  lenpac,  they  followed, 
for  the  modern  lean  piao,  or  leanaoap  ;  nip  péepac,  they  were  not 
able,  for  nfop  péooaoap  ;  gpáóai^pec,  they  loved,  for  jpaóui  jea- 
oap  ;  po  aipijpec,  they  perceived,  for  oo  aipfgeaoap  ;  rue  paoap, 
they  brought,  for  cujaoap  ;  mapBraoap,  they  killed,  for  mapBa- 
oap.— See  Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  pp.  28, 38, 66, 178, 246,  et passim; 
po  comaipcpeo  ctapa  ceno,  ocup  ac  bepepam  ppiu,  "interrogave- 
runt  eum  ctyus  caput  esset,  et  tile  eis  dixit"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Coipe  6pecáin. 
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Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  glancnnn,  I  used  to  cleanse.  1.  £lanamaoip,  we  used  to 

cleanse. 

2.  jlancá,  thou  usedst  to  cleanse.      2.  glancafó,  you  used  to 

cleanse. 

3.  jlcmat)  pé,  he  used  to  cleanse.      3.  glanaoaoip,  or  glanaiofp, 

thej  used  to  cleanse. 

The  particles  do,  jio,  &c,  may  be  prefixed  to  all  the 
persons  of  this  tense  also. 

The  termination  ao  in  the  third  person  singular  is  pronounced, 
in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  as  if  written  úó,  or  úm,  but  in  the  south, 
as  if  etc;  but  ao,  eaó,  or  eó  is  the  true  termination,  as  appears 
from  the  best  manuscripts:  ocup  ní  clumeaó  ace  maó  bee,  ocup 
nf  céimní^eó  pop  a  copaiB,  "  and  he  heard  but  little,  and  he  used 
not  to  walk  on  his  feet"— Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  42.  The  ter- 
mination for  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  in  this  tense  are 
far  from  being  settled  in  die  modern  language,  for  in  some  places 
they  are  pronounced  jlanamuipc,  jlanaouipc;  but  these  forms — 
though  strong  and  distinct,  and  adopted  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin  terminations  vimus,  vistis — are  never  found  in  any  good 
authority.  The  form  for  the  third  person  plural  is  fixed,  being 
nearly  the  same  in  every  part  of  Ireland  :  when  the  characteristic 
vowel  is  slender  it  ends  in  oip,  or  loip,  and  when  broad  in  oaoip, 
modern,  and  oaip,  in  ancient  writings,  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ples :  oo  lingofp  ^aoiDil  cap  an  g-cloioe,  "  the  Gaels  used  to 
sally  over  the  fosse,"  Keat.  Hist.%  p.  2 ;  ap  $ac  corugaó  oá  o-cu$- 
oaoip  oo  BoccaiB  ajup  oo  óilleaccaiB,  "  of  every  support  they 
used  to  give  to  the  poor  and  to  the  orphans,"  Id.,  p.  1 ;  cpialluio 
pop  muip,  a^up  cecqpmaio  mupóucamn  oóiB,  ayup  oo  canoaoip 
ceol  oo  na  lomjpiocaiB,  no  épiallaó  cáppa  50  5-cuipofp  coolaó 
oppa,  ajup  00  linjoip  pém  cuca  oia  mapBaó,  "  they  put  to  sea, 
and  syrens  met  them,  and  they  used  to  chaunt  music  to  the  sailors 
as  they  were  passing  by,  and  brought  sleep  upon  them,  and  then 
they  used  to  rush  upon  and  kill  them,"  Id.,  p.  48 ;  ópigic  banoee 

2  A 
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no  aopaoíp  pilio,  44  Brighit,  a  goddess  whom  the  poets  used  to 
worship,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ópijic;  íp  oo  no  coipepjoatp  mi 
TTlápca, 44  it  is  to  him  they  used  to  dedicate  the  month  of  March/' 
Id.,  voce  TTlaipc. 

But  it  should  be  confessed  that,  in  the  south  of  Leinster,  and 
the  eastern  counties  of  Munster,  the  third  person  plural  of  this 
tense  terminates  in  oip,  or  toip,  whether  the  characteristic  vowel  be 
broad  or  slender ;  and  the  above  examples  are  there  pronounced 
as  if  written  linjioíp;  oá  o-cujaiofp;  oo  canaioip  ;  50  j-cuipioíp ; 
do  aopaiofp  ;  00  coipeapjaiofp. 


Future  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  glanpao,  I  will  cleanse. 


PLURAL. 

1.  jlanpam,  or  jlanpamaio, 
or  ^lanpamaoiD,  we  will 
cleanse. 

2.  glonpcnp,  thou  wilt  cleanse.      2.  glanpafo,  you  will  cleanse. 

3.  glanpcnó  pé,  he  will  cleanse.     3.  jlctnpcuo,  they  will  cleanse. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  p  is  scarcely  heard  in  this 
tense  in  the  spoken  language  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  that 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  it  is  pronounced  like  c  or  h, 
as  jlanrao,  I  will  cleanse;  ceilcip,  thou  wilt  conceal;  but  the  p 
is  more  frequently  found  as  the  sign  of  the  future  tense  of  regular 
verbs  in  ancient  manuscripts  than  c,  and  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
ceived as  its  true  sign0.    The  r,  however,  is  also  sometimes  found 


n  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language, 
seems  to  think  that  p  is  not  an 
absolutely  necessary  sign  of  the 
future  tense.  His  words  are  : 
44  Some  grammarians  say  that  the 
letter  f  (p)  should  be  placed  as 
a  characteristic  for  the  future, 
next  to  the  termination  of  the 
second  person  singular  of  the 
Imperative  mode  ;  but  from  the 
examples  adduced  above,  as  well 
as  those  from  O'Molloy,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  p  (/*)  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  sign  of  the  fu- 


ture, and  in  some  verbs  not  at 
all  used ;  neither  is  it  employed 
in  the  grammars  of  the  learned 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Stewart,  for 
the  Caledonian  dialect  of  our 
language." — p.  24. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  some  of 
the  irregular  verbs,  and  in  the 
class  terminating  in  uigim,  or 
151  m,  and  a  few  others,  the  £  is 
not  introduced  into  the  future ; 
but  in  all  other  regular  verbs  the 
p  should  be  used,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  most  correct  Irish  manu- 
scripts. 
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in  good  authorities,  as  if  mip  poc  pubra,  "  it  is  I  that  shall  wound 
thee/'  Battle  of  Afagh  Rath,  p.  294.  In  ancient  writings  the 
second  person  singular  of  this  tense  also  ends  in  e  or  i,  as  well  as 
the  present,  as  n?  riiúipbpe-piu  mip i,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill  me,"  Id., 
p.  190.  paió,  or  pio,  the  analytic  termination  for  all  the  persons 
when  the  pronouns  are  expresséd,  is  pronounced  fwee,  or  fee,  in 
Connaught,  but  fwi,  or  ft,  in  Munster.  This  termination  is  writ- 
ten poo  by  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien  and  others,  which  is  very  incorrect 
In  the  ancient  manuscripts  it  is  often  written  pa,  or  pi,  without  the 
final  o,  as  jonpa  pé,  "  he  will  wound  ;"  paicpi  pé,  "  he  will  see," 
Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  pp.  136,  194;  ypompa,  .i.  aeppa,  "he 
will  satirize,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ftpoma.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  termination  aB  is  found  for  the  first  person  singular  of  this 
tense  after  a  negative,  as  ní  molab,  "  I  shall  not  praise,"  Teige 
MacDary  ;  ní  puicéab  oamna  oo'n  opomj,  "  I  will  not  omit  one 
of  the  people,"  Giolla  Iosa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  A.  D.  1417. 

The  termination  peam,  or  piom,  pam,  pern,  is  often  found  in  the 
best  manuscripts  for  the  first  person  plural,  as  50  n-glanpam,  till 
we  shall  cleanse;  50  n-jinópeam,  till  we  shall  implore. — Keating. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Properly  speaking,  no  regular  verbs  in  Irish  have 
any  subjunctive  mood ;  the  form  of  the  verb  which  fol- 
lows the  particles  governing  the  subjunctive  (see  p.  170), 
always  terminates  like  the  indicative.  But  in  irregular 
verbs  these  particles  are  followed  by  a  peculiar  form. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  planum,  or  jlanamaoip,  let  us 

cleanse. 

2.  glan,  cleanse  thou.  2.  glandfc,  you  cleanse. 

3.  glanaó  pé,  let  him  he    3.  glanaiofp,  let  them  cleanse. 

cleansed. 

The  third  person  singular  is  pronounced  glanac  pé  throughout 
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the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  but  ^tanam,  or  glanúo  pc  in  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster.  In  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan, 
O'Heerin,  and  Giolla  Iosa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  the  termination  am, 
or  earn,  is  almost  invariably  used  for  denoting  the  first  person 
plural,  as  in  the  following  examples :  cpiallam  cimceall  na  Poóla, 
*4let  us  travel  round  Ireland,"  O'Dugan;  laBpam  do  cloinn 
Choppmaic  Chaip,  cpiallam  cap  Sionainn  ppur-jlaip,  "let  us 
speak  of  the  race  of  Cormac  Cas,  let  us  proceed  across  the  green- 
streamed  Shannon,"  (XHeerin;  Clann  Piacpa  uip  ap  m'aipe, 
leanam  lopj  na  laecpaióe,  "the  race  of  the  noble  Fiachra  are 
my  care,  let  us  follow  the  track  of  the  heroes,"  Giolla  Iosa  Mor 
Mac  Firbis.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  the  first  person  plural  of 
this  mood  terminates  in  muipc,  as  jlanamutpc,  but  this  is  never 
found  in  correct  manuscripts,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  local  bar- 
barism. The  termination  fo  is  that  most  generally  found  in  ancient 
manuscripts  for  the  second  person  plural  of  this  mood,  as  eipgfo, 
6ipgfó,a  05a!  "arise,  arise,  O  youths,"  Battle  o/MaghRath, 
p.  122;  có^oaíó  ocup  caipbenaio,  "  raise  and  shew,"  Id.,  p.  178; 
cabpafó  ceno  na  plepci  pilio  paip,  place  ye  the  end  of  the  poet's 
wand  upon  it,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  ópeccnn ;  cuipío  amach 
in  ceno,  "  put  ye  out  the  head,"  Id.,  voce  Opc.  In  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  it  is  sometimes  written  \b\  as  ocup  ci£epnafói  00 
mpcaib  in  mapa,  ocup  oa  earamb  in  nime,  ocup  00  na  h-uilib 
anmannaib,  "  and  rule  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  over  all  the  animals."  At  present,  however,  the  ter- 
mination 1510  is  that  used  in  every  part  of  Ireland  except  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  parts  of  Cork,  where  it  is  1$.  This  Weat 
Munster  termination,  which  sounds  so  strangely  in  the  ears  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  following  verses  by  Andrew  Magrath,  a  Munster 
poet  of  the  last  century : 

"  Sin  agaiB  an  c-am,  ajup  gabaix;  le  n-a  céile, 
Ppeabaij  le  ponn,  axup  planncaig  méic-puic, 
teanaix;  Fo^a  ap  óp earn  an  éicij, 
'8  ná  h-ionncoijeaó  aen  le  pjác  o'n  njleo." 

The  East  Munster  form,  which  also  extends  into  Connaught 
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and  Ulster,  is  exemplified  in  these  lines,  from  a  Jacobite  song  by 
Timothy  CSullivan,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Waterford  : 

"  Ceónaigfó,  léancugío,  léapaigfó,  leaobaigfo 
Céapaigíó,  glaoiógíó  bap  náihaio." 


cleanse. 

2.  jlanpá,  thou  wouldst  cleanse.       2.  jlanpafó,    you  would 

cleanse. 

3.  jlanpoó  fé,  he  would  cleanse.       3.  jlanpmoip,  they  would 

cleanse. 

The  particles  Do,  po,  &c.,  may  be  prefixed  to  this 
mood,  and  the  conjunctions  Da,  if,  and  muna,  unless, 
are  usually  its  signs. 

In  ancient  writings  pcnnn>  the  termination  for  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, is  written  pcnno,  poino,  or  pumo,  and,  when  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  root  is  slender,  pino,  as  po  ainicpmo  piB,  "  I  would 
protect  you,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  78 ;  no  aipippino,  44 1  would 
stay,"  Id.,  p.  66.  The  p  is  sometimes  omitted,  as  po  rpiallaino  for 
no  rpiallpamn,  44 1  would  proceed,"  Id.,  p.  172  ;  co  clanoamo  for 
50  5-clannpainn,  44  that  I  would  thrust,"  Id.,  p.  42. 

The  termination  pá  is  not  always  used  in  the  spoken  language, 
for,  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  cá  is  most  generally  substituted  in 
its  place,  and  this  termination  often  occurs  in  ancient  writings,  as 
oia  n-sabró:,  44  if  thou  wouldest  take,"  Battle  0/ Magh  Rath,  p.  42 ; 
muna  iin$ai5ceá  m  inao,  44  if  thou  wouldst  not  quit  the  place," 
Id.,  p.  202.  This  termination  is  also  used  in  John  Mac  Torna 
CMulconry's  copy  oi  Keating' 8  History  of  Ireland,  as  00  geabrá 
nf  ba  mó  uaim-pe  oá  pípceá  opam  é, 44  thou  wouldst  obtain  a  greater 
request  of  me  if  thou  wouldst  ask  it  of  me,  p.  118.  The  termina- 
tion for  the  third  person  singular  is  pronounced  ac,  or  eac,  in  this 
mood,  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  in  Con  naught  and  Ulster 
ÚD,  or  íúó,  the  p  being  very  seldom  beard.  The  p,  however,  should 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  jlanpcunn,  I  would  cleanse. 


PLURAL. 

1.  jlanpamaoip,  we 


would 
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not  be  rejected,  as  it  adds  force  and  distinctness  to  the  termination, 
and  is  found  in  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  highest  authority,  as  no 
péopao,  "he  would  be  able"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  68;  nf 
anpao  "  he  would  not  stay,"  Id.,  p.  192 ;  nop  pojailpeo,  "  he 
would  distribute,"  Id.,  p.  56 ;  o'pcnpnépeó,  "  he  would  relate,"  Id.9 
p.  318 ;  oo  éuicpeaó,  "  he  would  fall,"  Id.,  p.  280.  In  an  analytic 
form  this  mood  always  terminates  in  aó,  or  eaó  (in  old  writings 
eo,  or  fó),  whether  the  p  be  used  or  not,  and  Haliday  is  wrong 
(Geelic  Grammar,  p.  75)  in  writing  oo  céppaió  pmn  as  the  analytic 
form  of  the  oo  céppamaíp.    It  should  be  oo  céppaó  pinn. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  the  terminations  for  the  first 
and  second  persons  plural  of  this  mood  vary  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  stand  in  great  need  of  a  grammatical  standard.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  establish  a  standard,  as  the  differences  are  so  great 
and  the  ancient  authorities  so  uncertain  as  to  quantity.  In  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  they  are  pronounced  muipc,  buipe,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Munster  maoip,  baoip.  In  most  parts  of  Ireland, 
however,  the  second  person  plural  has  no  synthetic  form,  but  is 
pronounced  jlanpaó  pib,  which  shews  that  the  language  is  suf- 
fering decomposition  from  the  want  of  Irish  literature.  The  third 
person  plural  is  fixed,  and  is  pcrtofp,  or  plofp,  in  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land, except  that  the  p  is  often  aspirated,  or  pronounced  like  h  or  c. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Do  jlcmaó,  to  cleanse. 
Phrases  equivalent  to  participles  in  other  languages 
are  formed  by  prefixing  the  prepositions  ap,  upon ;  aj, 
at ;  and  lap,  after,  to  the  infinitive  or  verbal  noun,  as 
ap  njlanaó,  on  cleansing ;  aj  glanaó,  a'  cleansing0 ; 
iap  njlanaó,  after  cleansing. 

°  CCx;  jlanaó,  a'  cleansing,  building.  The  very  recent  rejec- 

This  is  exactly  like  the  old  Eng-  tion  of  the  a  in  such  phrases,  and 

lish  participle  a'  hunting,  a'  doing,  the  adoption  of  being  done,  being 

a'  building,  which  some  explain  built,  have  much  altered  the  ori- 

as  abbreviated  forms  of  at  hunt-  ginal  character  of  the  English 

ina,  at  doing,  at  building,  and  language, 
others  of  on  hunting,  on  doing,  on 
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The  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien  and  others  call  these  phrases  by  the  name 
of  participles;  but  though  they  are  equivalent  to  the  participles  of 
other  languages,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  do  not  merit  this  appel- 
lation. The  fact  is,  that  there  are  no  participles  of  the  active  voice 
in  this  language,  which,  adjective  like,  agree  with  their  nouns,  as 
in  Latin,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  verbal  nouns  preceded  by 
prepositions. — See  Syntax,  Rule  36. 

The  various  modifications  of  time  may  be  expressed 
by  compound  tenses  formed  of  the  verb  substantive  and 
the  verbal  noun,  or  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb. 

Stewart  has  attempted  to  reduce  these  compound  expressions 
into  regular  tenses,  like  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  so  doing,  as  it  is  merely  adding  the  tenses  of  eon m,  to  the  verbal 
noun  preceded  by  prepositions,  as  rcum  aj  glanaó,  I  am  a'  cleans- 
ing; Bfooap  aj  glanao,  they  were  a'  cleansing;  biao  lap  nglanao, 
I  will  be  after  cleansing. 

Passive  Voice. 

The  passive  voice  has  no  synthetic  form  to  denote 
the  persons  or  numbers ;  the  personal  pronouns,  there- 
fore, must  be  always  expressed,  and  placed  after  the 
verb ;  and  by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  language  they 
are  always  in  the  accusative  form. 

Tor  this  reason  some  Irish  scholars  have  considered  the  passive 
Irish  verb  to  be  a  form  of  the  active  verb,  expressing  the  action  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  as  buailceap  me,  i.  e.  some  person  or  per- 
sons, thing  or  things,  strikes  or  strike  me  ;  buaileaó  é,  some  per- 
son or  thing  (not  specified)  struck  him.  But  it  is  more  convenient 
in  a  practical  grammar  to  call  this  form  by  the  name  passive,  as  in 
other  languages,  and  to  assume  that  cu,  é,  Í,  and  iao,  which  follow 
it,  are  ancient  forms  of  the  nominative  case,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
unlikely,  as  they  are  placed  as  nominatives,  even  after  active  verbs,  in 
the  Erse  dialect  of  this  language.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
never  place  pé,  pi,  or  PaD>  after  any  passive  verb.    In  Latin  and 
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most  other  languages,  when  a  verb  active  is  turned  into  the  passive, 
the  accusative  of  the  verb  active  becomes  the  nominative  of  the 
verb  passive ;  but  in  the  Irish  the  accusative  still  retains  its  form 
and  position,  thus,  in  buail  iao,  strike  them,  and  buculceap  icro, 
let  them  be  struck,  iao  has  the  same  form  and  position  ;  and  some 
have  thought  that  it  is  the  accusative  case,  governed  by  buaiieeap, 
like  the  accusative  after  the  Latin  impersonal  verbs,  as  oportet  me, 
tiedet  me  vitie,  &c. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  the  termination  cup  is  found  instead  of 
the  modern  cap,  as  allaip,  he  is  fostered  ;  jenaip,  he  is  born. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  jlancap  mé,  I  am  cleansed.      I.  jlancap  pinn,  or  inn,  we  are 

cleansed. 

2  jlancap  cú,  thou  art  cleansed.  2.  jlancop  piB,  or  iB,  you  are 

cleansed. 

3.  gkincap  é,  he  is  cleansed.        3.  glancap  iao,  they  are  cleansed. 

This  tense  is  used  also  for  the  imperative,  and  its 
several  persons  signify,  according  to  the  context,  either 
I  am  cleansed,  Thou  art,  &c. ;  or,  Let  me  be  cleansed, 
Be  thou  cleansed,  &c. 

The  consuetudinal  present  is  the  same  as  the  simple 
present. 

Past  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  jlanao  me,  I  was  cleansed.       1 .  glanaó  pinn,  or  inn,  we  were 

cleansed. 

2.  jlanaó  rú,  thou  wast  cleansed.   2.  glcmao  pib,  or  iB,  you  were 

cleansed. 

3.  glanaó  é,  he  was  cleansed.        3.  glanaó    iao,    they  were 

cleansed. 
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Do,  or  po,  is  prefixed  to  this  tense  as  well  as  in  the 
active  voice,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  never 
causes  aspiration,  as  in  the  active. 

In  the  spoken  Irish  throughout  the  provinces,  and  in  all 
printed  books  and  most  manuscripts  of  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
past  passive  of  the  indicative  mood  is  formed  by  adding  ao,  or  eao, 
to  the  root  of  the  verb ;  but  in  ancient  writings  it  is  often  formed 
exactly  like  the  present  passive  participle,  that  is  to  say,  by  adding 
ca  or  cé,  cá  or  re*,  to  the  root,  as  po  mapbca,  "  he  was  killed ;" 
no  h-inoapbca  eipium,  "he  was  expelled;"  po  oicuipcea  na  oiB- 
eapgaig,  44  the  rebels  were  banished,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
pp.  48,  52,  100 ;  piapiu  oo  ponca  na  muilino,  "  before  the  mills 
were  made,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Curiial ;  po  panoca  i  n-oo,  "  it  was 
divided  into  two  parts,"  Tighernach,  ad  ann.  162. 

In  some  parts  of  Munster  the  termination  aó  in  this  tense  is 
pronounced  aj  (5  hard  and  broad)  ;  and  in  others,  particularly  in 
Kerry,  ac;  but  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  úo,  urn,  or  am. 

This  and  other  differences  of  termination  in  the  verb,  added  to 
the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  accent,  often  render  it  difficult 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland 
to  understand  each  other,  when  speaking  Irish. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  glancaoi  mé,  or  00  xlancaoi      1.  xlancaoi  pnn,  or  inn,  we 

mé,  I  used  to  be  cleansed.  used  to  be  cleansed. 

2.  xlancaoi  cú,  thou  usedst  to     2.  xlancaoi  pB,  or  iB,  you 

be  cleansed.  used  to  be  cleansed. 

3.  xlancaoi  é,  he  used  to  be     3.  xlancaoi  íao,  they  used  to 

cleansed.  be  cleansed. 

In  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  this  tense  often  ends  in  ce  and 
cea,  as  ppip  a  páicea,  for  leip  a  paiocf,  Four  Masters,  passim. 
But  in  the  best  modern  manuscripts  it  is  written  caoi,  or  cf,  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  root,  as  a  oeip  nac  ofolcaci 
an  oeacmuiD  a  n-6ipinn,  "he  says  that  tythes  used  not  be  paid  in 
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Ireland,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  5  ;  cccc  pop  jup  ab  innce  do  cumoaijcf 
luce  na  5-cpioc  oile  ó  Róiháncaib,  "  but  that  it  was  in  her  [Ire- 
land] the  inhabitants  of  the  other  countries  were  preserved  from  the 
Romans,"  Id.,  ibid. 

Future  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  £lanpap,0r  jlanpaíoeap  mé, 

I  shall  be  cleansed. 

2.  glanpap,  or  jlanpaíóeap  cú, 

thou  shalt  be  cleansed. 

3.  glanpap,  or  jlanpatóeap  é, 

he  shall  be  cleansed. 


PLURAL. 

1.  jlanpcqi,   or  jlanpáióecqi 

inn,  or  pinn,  we  shall  be 
cleansed. 

2.  jlcmpap,   or  jlanpáióeap 

ib,  or  pib,  you  shall  be 
cleansed. 

3.  jlanpop,    or  jlanpáióeap 

iao,  they  shall  be  cleansed. 


The  termination  pap  is  used  in  Munster,  and  paíóeap  in  Con- 
naught.  In  ancient  manuscripts,  paíórep  is  sometimes  found  for 
this  tense,  as  ccxbaip  a  bel  puap,  ocup  Ifnpaióéep  é,  "  turn  its 
mouth  up,  and  it  shall  be  filled." — Vit.  Moling. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


This  mood  is  always  the  same  form  as  the  present 
indicative. 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 


8INGULAR. 

1.  jlcm pcnóe  mé,  I  would  be 

cleansed. 

2.  jlcmpcuóe  éú,  thou  wouldest 

be  cleansed. 

3.  jlcmpaioe  é,  he  would  be 

cleansed. 


PLURAL. 

1.  glanpaióe  pinn,  we  would 

be  cleansed. 

2.  jlanpaioe,  pib,  you  would 

be  cleansed. 

3.  jlanpaioe  iao,  they  would 

be  cleansed. 


In  ancient  manuscripts  the  termination  for  this  tense  is  often 
written  cea,  as  oia  n-epcaincea  mipi  lib,  "  if  I  should  be  cursed 
by  you."— Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  38.    But  paioe,  or  píóe,  in 
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the  best  modern  manuscripts,  as  in  the  following  examples  in  John 
Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry's  copy  of  Keating' 8  History  of  Ireland  : 
50  maó  ópucia  no  ópuaca  00  joippióe  ói,  "  that  she  should  be 
called  Brut  la,  or  Brutica"  p.  6 ;  eoccnp  lapcnnn  le  m-bpippíóe 
bairiop  ap  bir,  "  an  iron  key  by  which  any  skull  would  [might] 
be  broken,"  p.  14  ;  30  j-cairpíóe,  44  that  there  would  be  spent," 
p.30;  cia  do  cuippíoe  o'á  óeunarii,  44 who  would  be  sent  to  do  it," 
p.  50 ;  íonnup  jup  ab  móioe  00  ruijpíóe  an  nf  p,  '*  in  order  that 
this  thing  might  be  the  better  understood,"  p.  99. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Do  beié  glcmca,  to  be  cleansed. 

Passive  Participle. 
glanca,  cleansed. 

The  termination  of  the  participle  passive  is  generally  written 
ca,  or  tn,  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  sometimes  written  ccuo,  or  cid,  by 
Connaught  Irish  scholars  ;  thus,  glcmcuió,  bpipció  (with  the  1  long, 
but  not  accented).  But  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  it  is  more 
correctly  pronounced  jlanra,  bpipcé,  or  bpipcl. 

The  passive  voice  may  also  be  formed,  as  in  English, 
by  prefixing  the  different  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb 
conm  to  the  passive  participle,  as  cá  wé  jlanca,  I  am 
cleansed;  bi  yé  jlcmca,  he  was  cleansed;  biaió  cú 
jlanca,  thou  wilt  be  cleansed ;  bíoó,  or  bíóeaó  yé 
glanca,  let  him  be  cleansed;  Da  m-beinn  glanca,  if  I 
would  or  should  be  cleansed. 


Section  5. — Formation  of  the  Tenses  of  regular  Verbs. 

The  root,  or  theme  of  the  verb  is  found  to  be  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  mood,  as  glan, 
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cleanse  thou  ;  bpip,  break  thou ;  or  it  may  be  generally 
found  by  cutting  off  the  aim,  or  im,  of  the  first  person 
singular  present  indicative  active,  as  glcmaim,  I  cleanse, 
root  jjlan ;  bpipm,  I  break,  root  bpip ;  meallcum,  I 
deceive,  root  meall. 

Shaw  and  Stewart,  the  ablest  writers  on  Erse  grammar,  have 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that,  as  the  Erse  dialect  has  not 
the  inflections  in  the  termination  of  its  verbs  which  characterize 
the  Irish,  it  is  therefore  more  original  than  the  Irish ;  and  this 
argument  has  been  urged  by  them,  without  producing  any  speci- 
men of  the  language  in  proof  of  the  statement  on  which  it  rests, 
except  the  corrupt  patois  spoken  in  the  Highlands.    But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Albanic  duan  of  the  tenth  century,  published 
by  O'Flaherty,  and  by  Pinkerton  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland,  is  exactly  the  same,  in  words  and  inflections,  as 
the  Irish  poems  of  that  age.    And  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Erse  dialect,  given  by  Stewart  himself, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Grammar — (namely,  the  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory to  Bishop  Carsuers  Gaelic  translation  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  &c,  used  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  and  first 
printed  in  the  year  1567) — is  identical  with  the  Irish,  both  in  its 
words,  grammatical  inflections,  and  orthography.    It  is  indeed 
strange  that  Stewart,  who  had  this  specimen  before  him — a  speci- 
men which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational  mind  that 
the  Erse  dialect  has  been  adulterated  since  that  period, — should 
nevertheless  repeat  his  favourite  argument  in  support  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  oral  patois  of  the  Highlands,  in  the  following  words  : 
"  It  may  appear  a  strange  defect  in  the  Gaelic"  (of  Scotland),  "  that 
its  verbs,  excepting  the  substantive  verb  *  Bi,  Is,'  have  no  simple 
Present  Tense.    Yet  this  is  manifestly  the  case  in  the  Scottish, 
Welch,  and  Cornish  dialects  (see  Arch.  Brit,  page  246,  col.  1 ;  and 
page  247,  col.  1) ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Manx.    *  Creiddira,* 
I  believe;  4  guidheam,'  I  pray  ;  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  more 
Present  Tenses,  now  used  in  Scotland,  seem  to  have  been  imported 
from  Ireland];  for  their  paucity  evinces  that  they  belong  not  to  our 
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dialect. — The  want  of  the  simple  Present  Tense  is  a  striking  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  Gaelic  and  the  Hebrew  verb. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  and  ingenious  correspondent  for 
the  following  important  remark ;  that  the  want  of  the  simple  Pre- 
sent Tense  in  all  the  British  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  in  common  with 
the  Hebrew,  while  the  Irish  has  assumed  that  Tense,  furnishes  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  Irish  is  a  dialect  of  later  growth ;  that 
the  British  Gaelic  is  its  parent  tongue ;  and  consequently,  that 
Britain  is  the  mother  country  of  Ireland." — Gaelic  Grammar, 
second  edition,  p.  97,  note  m. 

That  the  Erse  originally  wanted  the  simple  present  tense,  is  far 
from  being  certain.  Shaw  gives  the  simple  present  throughout  his 
Grammar,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  even  now  lacks  it  altoge- 
ther. We  cannot,  however,  receive  the  present  oral  patois  of  the 
Highlands  as  evidence,  whereas  the  early  printed  specimens  totally 
differ  from  it.  Why  have  not  the  Scotch  published  any  manu- 
script specimens  of  their  Gaelic,  with  faithful  translations  ?  The 
spoken  Irish  is  also  fast  falling  into  the  decomposed  state  of  the  Erse 
of  the  Highlands,  and  will,  no  doubt,  if  it  continues  to  be  spoken 
for  a  few  centuries  longer,  without  being  cultivated,  lose  its  simple 
present  tense,  as  well  as  all  its  synthetic  forms,  which  it  has  indeed 
already  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  the  older  specimens  of  the  Erse  given  by  Stewart,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Grammar,  that  this  dialect  had  a  simple 
present  tense  when  they  were  written ;  and  as  we  have  the  authority 
of  Shaw,  who  wrote  in  1778,  for  making  a  simple  present  tense  at 
that  period,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Stewart  was  induced 
to  reject  this  tense,  in  order  to  establish  a  striking  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Erse  and  the  Hebrew,  which  the  Irish,  supposed 
to  be  the  mother  tongue,  had  not.  But  this  is  an  idle  attempt, 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  learning,  and  will  not  now  for  a  moment 
stand  the  test  of  criticism ;  for  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  learned,  that  the  Celtic  dialects  of  the  British  Isles  have 
little  or  no  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Semitic  dialects,  they  being 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.    It  is  also  incontrovertible  that  the  mode  of  inflection 
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by  varying  the  termination,  is  more  ancient  than  the  use  of  par- 
ticles ;  so  that  the  analytic  form  of  the  verb  found  in  the  Erse 
dialect,  instead  of  proving  it  ancient,  affords  the  best  argument  to 
shew  that  it  must  have  assumed  such  a  form  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  The  Goths,  Vaudals,  Moors,  and  other  barbarians, 
finding  it  too  troublesome  to  recollect  the  various  terminations  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  and  verbs,  had  recourse  to  a  number 
of  detached  particles  and  auxiliaries,  to  represent  the  cases  and 
tenses,  and  these  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
if  the  Irish  and  Erse  continue  to  be  spoken  among  the  peasantry 
for  a  few  centuries  longer,  they  will  gradually  lose  their  termina- 
tions, and  adopt  particles  and  auxiliaries  in  their  stead ;  and  who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
spoken  Irish,  he  will  perceive  that  the  language  is  fast  progressing 
towards  this  state  of  decomposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  of  Shaw,  Stewart,  and  other  scho- 
lars, who  have  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  oral  dialect  of  the 
Highlands,  that  it  is  the  parent  of  the  Irish  language,  they  have 
made  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  learned  of  Europe. 
Mons.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  who  has  used  the  second  edition  of 
Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  has,  in  his  work  on  the  Affinity  of  the 
Celtic  dialects  with  the  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837,  a  work  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy,  given  us  his  valuable  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  Erse  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Uerse  est  la  langue  des  montagnards  de  l'Ecosse.  Ses  monu- 
ments écrits  sont  bien  moins  anciens,  et  moins  nombreux  que  ceux 
de  Tlrlande,  et  ne  paraissent  pas  remonter  au-delá  du  15e  siécle. 
Les  poesies  traditionelles  recueillies  et  publiees  sous  le  nom 
d'Ossian,  vers  la  fin  du  siecle  dernier,  sont  ce  qu'elle  posséde  de 
plus  remarquable.  Compare  á  l'irlandais  ancien  Terse  oifre  de  nom- 
breuses  traces  de  cette  decomposition  qui  s'opere  sur  les  langues 
par  Peffet  du  temps,  et  il  se  rapproche  á  cet  égard  de  l'irlandais 
oral  moderne." — Introduction,  p.  ix. 

From  the  root  all  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  regu- 
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lar  verbs  are  formed,  by  a  mechanism  extremely  simple 
and  regular,  as  follows  : 

Active  Voice, 
indicative  mood. 

The  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root 
aim,  or  ím,  for  the  first  person  singular  ;  aip,  or  iji,  for 
the  second ;  aió,  or  ió,  for  the  third  ;  amaoio,  ímío, 
earn,  or  am,  for  the  first  person  plural ;  caoi,  or  ci,  for 
the  second  ;  and  am,  or  id,  for  the  third. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  when  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  root  is  broad,  the  terminations  are  aim,  aip,  am,  &c. ;  but 
when  slender,  im,  ip,  ió,  &c.  The  ancient  terminations  have  been 
already  pointed  out.  Sometimes  the  root  suffers  syncope,  as  labaip, 
speak  thou ;  labpaim,  I  speak  ;  bayaip,  threaten  thou ;  bajpaim, 
I  threaten ;  cooail,  sleep  thou ;  coolaim,  I  sleep*  The  relative 
form  terminates  in  ap,  or  eap,  accordingly  as  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  root  is  broad  or  slender,  as  a  £lanap,  who  cleanses ; 
a  bpipeap,  who  breaks ;  a  riieallap,  who  deceives. 

The  consuetudinal  present  is  formed  by  adding 
ann,  or  eann,  according  to  the  characteristic  vowel,  to 
the  root,  as  jlannan  pé,  he  cleanses;  bpipeann  pé, 
he  breaks,  or  usually  breaks.  This  tense  has  no  syn- 
thetic form,  but  always  has  the  persons  postfixed,  as 
bpipeann  mé,  cu,  pé,  &c,  the  verb  having  the  same 
form  to  agree  with  all  the  persons,  singular  and  plural ; 
and  also  with  the  relative,  as  a  bpipeam,  who  breaks. 

In  old  manuscripts  this  tense  sometimes  ends  in  inn,  intended 
for  the  modern  íonn,  as  oibpijinn  mcnlle  bp  15  conepápóa,  "  it 
works  with  a  contrary  effect." — Med.  MS.  A.  D.  1414. 

The  preterite  or  simple  past  tense,  in  its  analytic 
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form,  is  the  same  as  the  root,  except  that  the  initial 
consonant  is  aspirated,  if  of  the  aspirable  class,  as,  root 
glan,  preterite  jlan  p é,  he  cleansed;  root  bpip,  preterite 
bpip  pé,  he  broke.  But  when  the  consonant  is  not  of 
the  aspirable  class,  then  it  is  exactly  like  the  root,  or 
second  person  singular  imperative  active,  as  root  la- 
baip,  speak  thou ;  labaip  pé,  he  spoke.  But  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  collocation,  and  often  by  the  par- 
ticles Oo,  jio,  &c,  which  are  generally  prefixed  to  the 
preterite,  but  never  to  the  root,  or  imperative.  The 
synthetic  form  hks  ap  or  eap  for  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, accordingly  as  the  characteristic  vowel  is  broad  or 
slender  ;  aip,  or  íp,  for  the  second  ;  while  the  third 
terminates,  in  the  modern  language,  like  the  root. 

The  relative  form  for  this  tense  always  terminates 
like  the  root,  as  a  bpip,  who  broke. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  the  third  person  singular  of  this  tense 
frequently  terminates  in  apccnp,  or  epccnp,  as  jlcmapcaip,  he 
cleansed ;  bpipepccup,  he  broke ;  for  the  first  person  plural,  a  map, 
or  pam ;  for  the  second,  ubap ;  for  the  third,  aoap,  or  pao. 

The  consuetudinal  past  has  an  analytic  and  a  syn- 
thetic form.  The  analytic  is  formed  from  the  root  by 
adding  aó,  or  eaó,  as  jlcmaó  mé,  có,  pé,  &c. ;  bpipeaó 
me,  cu,  pé,  &c. ;  and  the  synthetic  by  adding  inn,  or 
awn,  for  the  first  person  singular ;  cá,  or  ceá,  to  the 
second ;  while  the  third  is,  as  usual,  the  analytic  form, 
with  the  pronoun  postfixed ;  maoip,  or  mfp,  for  the  first 
person  plural ;  caíó,  or  cíó,  for  the  second ;  and  aoaoip, 
or  íoíp,  for  the  third. 

The  relative  form  of  this  tense  terminates  like  the 
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third  person  singular,  as  a  jlanab,  who  used  to  cleanse; 
a  bpipeaó,  who  used  to  break. 

The  future  tense  has  also  an  analytic  and  synthetic 
form.  The  analytic  is  formed  by  adding  pcnó,  or  pió, 
to  the  root  of  the  verb,  that  is,  paio  (in  ancient  manu- 
scripts sometimes  pa),  if  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
root  be  broad ;  and  pió  (in  ancient  manuscripts  often 
pi),  if  it  be  small,  as  jjlanpcnó  mé,  cu,  pé,  &c. ;  bpip- 
pió  mé,  cá,  pé,  &c. 

In  the  synthetic  form  the  first  person  singular  ter- 
minates in  pao,  or  peao  ;  the  second  in  paip,  or  pip  ; 
but  the  third  has  no  synthetic  form.  The  first  person 
plural  ends  in  pamcno,  pamaoio,  or  pimio ;  the  second 
in  pctíó,  or  píó,  and  sometimes  without  the  final  6 ;  and 
the  third  in  paio,  or  pio.  The  relative  terminates  in 
pap,  or  peap,  as  a  jlanpap,  who  will  cleanse ;  a  bpip- 
peap,  who  will  break. 

The  p  in  this  tense  has  totally  disappeared  from  the  Erse,  or 
Gaelic,  of  Scotland,  as  Stewart  laments  (Gcelic  Grammar,  second 
edition,  p.  85,  note  b) ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  all  the  correct 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  in  the  Irish,  it  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  modern  spoken  language ;  and  throughout  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland  a  c  is  substituted  in  its  place,  as  glancao,  pro- 
nounced glanhady  for  jlanpao ;  bpipceao,  pronounced  bri*h~hadt 
for  bp  if  peao. 

In  the  Erse,  the  future  is  formed  by  adding  aidh  to  the  root, 
which  marks  the  analytic  present  indicative  of  the  Irish ;  and  the 
learned  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  blinded  by  national  predilections,  looks 
upon  many  of  the  imperfections  of  this  corrupted  dialect  as  so  many 
beauties,  says,  that  in  giving  a  negative  answer  to  a  request,  no 
sign  of  a  future  tense  is  used.  Of  this  form  of  reply  some  traces  are 
indeed  found  in  the  old  Irish ;  but  a  future  termination  in  aB,  or 
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eab,  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  present,  as  already  shewn  in 
the  observations  under  this  tense,  p.  179.  Stewart's  words  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  all  regular  verbs,  the  difference  between  the  Affirmative 
and  Negative  Moods,  though  marked  but  slightly  and  partially  in 
the  Preterite  tense  (only  in  the  initial  form  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion), yet  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Future  Tense.  The  Future 
Affirmative  terminates  in  a  feeble  vocal  sound.  In  the  Fut  Neg. 
the  voice  rests  on  an  articulation,  or  is  cut  short  by  a  forcible  aspi- 
ration. Supposing  these  tenses  to  be  used  by  a  speaker,  in  reply 
to  a  command  or  a  request ;  by  their  very  structure  the  former 
expresses  the  softness  of  compliance,  and  the  latter  the  abruptness 
of  a  refusal.  If  a  command  or  a  request  be  expressed  by  such 
verbs  as  these,  '  tog  sin,'  4  gabh  sin,'  *  ith  sin/  the  compliant  an- 
swer is  expressed  by  ( togaidh,  gabhaidh,  ithidh ;'  the  refusal  by 
'chatog,  cha  ghabh,  cha  ith.'  May  not  this  peculiar  variety  of 
form  in  the  same  Tense,  when  denoting  affirmation,  and  when 
denoting  negation,  be  reckoned  among  the  characteristic  marks  of 
an  original  language  ?" — Gcelic  Grammar,  second  edition,  p.  93. 

Verbs  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in  151m  or 
11151m,  in  the  first  person  singular,  present  indicative 
active,  make  the  future  in  eocao  ;  and  the  last  vowel 
in  the  preceding  syllable,  if  broad,  generally  suffers 
attenuation,  as  ajiouijpm,  I  exalt,  fut.  onpoeocao  ; 
poillpjim,  I  reveal,  fut.  poillpeocao  ;  milpijim,  I 
sweeten,  fut.  milpeocaO;  ímcíjim,  I  go  away,  fut. 
ímeocao ;  pcmncuijjim,  I  covet,  fut.  painnceocao  ; 
ceapcuijjim,  I  rectify,  fut.  ceipceocao. 

This  is  the  termination  used  in  printed  books  and  correct  manu- 
scripts of  the  last  three  centuries,  as  in  Keating'*  History  of  Ire- 
land, as  transcribed  by  John  MacTornaO'Mulconry,  pp.  136, 167, 
170,  where  the  verbs,  poillpijim,  I  shew;  panncuijim,  I  covet ; 
ceapcuijim,  I  rectify,  are  made  poillpeocam,  we  will  shew  ; 
painnceocao,  I  will  covet ;  ceipceocam,  we  will  rectify ;  and  it  is 
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still  used  in  the  Connaught  dialect  But  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
the  future  of  verbs  of  this  class  always  terminates  in  eogcto,  or 
ójao,  asapoógao,  I  will  exalt;  poillpeójao,  I  will  shew;  and  this 
termination  is  used  by  O'Molloy,  in  his  Lucerna  Fidelium,  as 
cpuéojao,  I  will  prove,  p.  302  ;  do  puipeojap,  who  will  remain, 
p.  369.  In  ancient  manuscripts  the  regular  termination  in  peo  is 
found  in  verbs  of  this  class,  as  apocngpió,  "  he  will  rise  up,"  Battle 
of  Magh  Bath,  p.  12 ;  puióijpec,  "  I  will  arrange,"  Id.,  p.  178. 
And  écae,  and  even  eobac,  are  sometimes  found  in  old  writings  for 
the  eocao  of  the  moderns,  as  cóipécac,  "I  will  array,"  Id.,  p.  178; 
noca  ceipceofca,  "  there  shall  not  be  wanting,"  St.  Columbkille. 

To  this  class  may  be  added  some  others,  which,  though  not 
ending  in  151m,  form  the  penultimate  of  the  future  in  eo,  and  in 
ancient  manuscripts  in  e  long.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
following : 


PRESENT. 

FUTURE. 

aomuim,  I  confess. 

aioedmao. 

aicntm,  I  know. 

aiceónao. 

aicpipim,  I  relate. 

airpeopao. 

coolaim,  I  sleep. 

coioeolao. 

conjbaim,  I  keep. 

coinjeobao. 

copnaim,  I  defend. 

coipeónao. 

oibpim,  I  banish. 

oibeopao. 

oionsbaim,  I  repel. 

oinyeobao. 

oioglaim,  I  revenge. 

oijeólao. 

eiblim,  I  die. 

eibeólao. 

po^lamaim,  I  learn. 

poi^leómao. 

popjlaim,  I  open. 

poipjeólao. 

ppeaypaim,  I  answer. 

ppeigeópao. 

impim,  I  play. 

imeópao. 

innipim,  I  tell. 

inneópao. 

laBpaim,  I  speak. 

laibeópao. 

palcpaim,  I  trample. 

pailceópao. 

caipnjim,  I  draw. 

caipeónjao. 

cógbaim,  I  raise. 

cóijeóBao. 

cójpaim,  I  desire. 

coijeópao. 
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In  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  throughout  Munster,  however, 
the  attenuation  does  not  always  take  place  in  these  verbs ;  and  the 
long  syllable  is  transposed,  as  if  those  verbs  were  of  the  regular  class 
in  Í£im,  or  uijim,  as  aomójao,  I  will  confess ;  cnrneójao,  aicpi- 
peójao  ;  coioleójao ;  coinjeó^ao ;  copaineójao  ;  oíbpeójao,  &c. 
But  these  forms  are  not  found  in  printed  books,  nor  in  the  correct 
Munster  manuscripts,  as  will  be  seen  in  John  Mac  Torna  O'Mul- 
conry's  copy  of  Keating* a  History  of  Ireland^  pp.  20,  44,  78, 
where  coijeópao,  IcnBeopao,  and  cnceonao,  occur  as  the  futures  of 
cójpaim,  I  desire ;  labpaim,  I  speak ;  and  aicnim,  I  know.  Ex- 
amples of  this  future  in  eó,  in  the  penultimate,  also  occur  in  the 
poems  of  the  Munster  bards  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, as  in  the  inauguration  Ode  of  Donell  O'Donovan,  by  Mul- 
downy  O'Morrison,  in  1639: 

JJaipm  poccnp  na  njlún  óp'  cm 
Coipeóncnó  o'aip  no  o'éijm. 

"  The  title  to  the  wealth  of  the  generations  from  whom  he  sprung 
He  will  maintain  by  consent,  or  force." 

Giolla  Iosa  Mor  Mac  Firbis  often  writes  this  future  e*  long,  as 
in  the  poem  addressed  to  Teige  lleagh  O'Dowda,  chief  of  Tireragh, 
iu  1417: 

Ólaó  a  cejlaij  coijéBa. 
"  The  fame  of  his  household  I  will  extol." 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  second  person  singular  of  this  mood  may  gene- 
rally be  considered  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  jlcm,  cleanse 
thou;  bjiip,  break  thou.  The  third  person  singular  is 
formed  from  it  by  adding  aó,  or  eaó,  accordingly  as  the 
characteristic  vowel  is  broad  or  slender,  as  jlanaó  pé, 
let  him  cleanse ;  bjiipeaó  pé,  let  him  break.  The  first 
person  plural  by  adding  am,  earn,  amaoip;  the  second, 
íó  (very  long)  ;  the  third,  aoaoip,  iof[\ 
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CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

This  mood,  which  has  but  one  tense,  has  an  analytic 
and  synthetic  form. 

The  analytic  is  formed  from  the  future  indicative 
by  changing  pari,  or  pió,  into  pab,  or  peaó,  as  Do 
jlcmpaó  piao,  they  would  cleanse ;  Do  bpippeaó  pé, 
he  would  break,  &c. 

The  synthetic  form  has  pcnnn  in  the  first  person 
singular ;  pá  in  the  second ;  but  the  third,  as  before 
remarked,  has  no  synthetic  form.  In  the  first  person 
plural,  the  termination  is  pamaoip,  or  pimip ;  in  the 
second,  paíó,  or  pió  (very  long) ;  in  the  third,  paoaoip, 
or  pcnoip,  or  piofp. 

Verbs  in  151m,  or  uijim,  and  those  which  form  the 
penultimate  of  the  future  in  eo,  also  form  the  condi- 
tional mood  from  the  future  indicative,  by  changing  the 
final  syllables  to  awn,  for  the  first  person  singular ;  rá, 
for  the  second  ;  aó,  for  the  third,  &c. 

In  ancient  manuscripts,  the  termination  obao,  or  oBao,  often 
appears  in  this  mood,  as  in  can  nop  claeclobao,  44  when  it  would 
change." — Cor  Gloss.,  voce  TTlananndn. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

General  Rule. — The  infinitive  mood  is  formed  by 
adding  aó,  or  eaó,  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  Do 
jlanaó,  to  cleanse  ;  00  bpipeaó,  to  break.  But  it  may 
be  generally  observed,  that  if  there  be  a  diphthong,  or 
triphthong,  closed  by  1  in  the  root,  the  1  is  most  gene- 
rally dropped  in  forming  the  infinitive,  as  buailitn,  I 
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strike,  infin.  bualaó  (not  bucnleaóp) ;  loipcim,  I  burn, 
infra,  lopcaó  ;  Doipcim,  I  spill,  infin.  Dopcaó ;  opoui- 
51m,  I  order,  infin.  opoujaó.  When,  however,  1  is  the 
only  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  root,  the  slender 
inflection  is  used,  as  bjiipm,  I  break,  infin.  bpip eaó  ; 
poillpjmi,  inf.  poillpujaó. 

The  infinitive  mood  is,  however,  variously  formed.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  of  the  modes  of  formation  will  assist  the 
learner. 

1.  Some  verbs  have  their  infinitive  like  the  root,  as : 

caoio,  to  lament 

oecmmao,  to  neglect. 

páp,  to  grow. 

gaipm,  to  call. 

meap,  to  think,  or  estimate. 

mún,  mxngere. 

61,  to  drink. 

pjc,  to  run. 

pnáift,  to  swim. 

pspiop,  to  rub,  scrape,  sweep,  destroy, 
cappamj,  to  draw, 
cuiplinj,  to  descend*1. 

2.  Some  form  the  infinitive  by  dropping  the  1  of  the  root,  or 
making  it  broad,  as  : 

p  The  anonymous  author  of  an  has  collected  many  useful  re- 
Irish  Grammar,  lately  published  marks  from  other  writers  on 
in  Dublin,  writes  it  buaileao,  Grammar,  and  is  often  original, 
in  which  he  differs  not  only  from  though  sometimes  mistaken, 
all  the  Irish,  but  also  all  the  q  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Erse  Grammarians,  and  from  the  Ireland  these  are  made  cccppamc 
spoken  language  in  every  part  of  and  cuiplinc  in  the  spoken  lan- 
Ireland.  His  labours,  however,  guage ;  but  these  forms  are  not 
are  well  intended,  and  though  found  in  correct  printed  books, 
he  evidently  does  not  understand  nor  in  the  earlier  Munster  manu- 
the  genius  of  the  language,  he  scripts. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

coipy,  check, 
cuip,  put. 
pulcnnj,  suffer. 
511  ll,  weep, 
fcuip,  cease, 
qeangcnl,  bind, 
cocpaip,  wind, 
coipmipc,  forbid, 
cionóil,  gather. 


INFINITIVE. 

do  copy,  to  check. 

00  cup,  to  put. 

o'  FutonS",  to  suffer. 

00  jul,  to  weep. 

00  pcup,  to  cease. 

00  cecmjal,  to  bind. 

00  rocpup,  to  wind. 

00  roipmeapc,  to  forbid. 

00  cionól,  to  gather. 


3.  Some  suffer  syncope  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  drop 
the  characteristic  slender  vowel  of  the  root,  thus  : 


IMPERATIVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

caomcnn,  protect. 

00  caoihnao. 

copain,  defend,  contend. 

00  copnam. 

Fojáip,  warn. 

o'  FÓ^paó. 

pojain,  serve. 

o'  pojnaó. 

popycnl,  open. 

o'  popjlaó. 

puapjail,  relieve. 

o'  puapjlaó. 

múpjail,  awake. 

00  múp^laó. 

peaccnn,  avoid. 

00  peacnaó. 

cionpjain,  begin. 

00  rionpnaó. 

cógaip,  desire. 

t)o  cójpaó. 

Most  of  these  verbs  have  infinitives  different  from  those  here 
laid  down,  in  the  spoken  language,  and  in  very  good  manuscripts, 
as  copcnnc  for  copnaih  ;  p6jaipc  for  pójpaó ;  popjailc  for  popjlao ; 
mupyailc  for  mupjtaó ;  peaccnne  for  peacnaó,  &c.  These  termi- 
nations of  the  infinitive  mood  vary  a  good  deal  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  stand  in  need  of  a  standard.  Many  of  the  terminations 
given  by  Neilson  and  Stewart  would  not  be  understood  in  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

4.  Verbs  in  uijim  and  151m  make  the  infinitive  in  ujaó  and 
íugaó,  as  : 
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INDICATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

apouijim,  I  exalt,  root,  cmouij.  do  apoujao. 

milp  131m,  I  sweeten,  root,  milpi j.  do  riiilpiujoD. 

mopinjim,  I  exalt,  root,  mopuij.  do  mopujaó. 

poillpijim,  I  shew,  root,  poMpi^.  °'  F0l^Pu8a*w 

poillpijim,  I  shine,  root,  poillpi^.  do  poillpiujaó. 

5.  Some  add  c  to  the  root,  but  these  have  also  a  second  form. 


IMPERATIVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

agcnp,  claim. 

o'  a^aipc,  or  ajpao. 

ceil,  conceal. 

do  ceilc. 

copam,  defend,  contend. 

do  copainc,  or  do  copnam. 

cuimil,  rub. 

do  cuimilc 

bag-aip,  threaten. 

do  bag-aipc,  bajpao,  or  bajap. 

oibip,  banish. 

do  óíbipc. 

copjaip,  slaughter. 

oocopjaipc,  copjpaó,  orcopjap, 

poip,  relieve. 

o'  póipmc,  or  o'  póipicm. 

ppeajaip,  answer. 

do  ppeajaipc,  or  ppeajpao. 

imip,  play. 

ímipc. 

loobcnp,  offer. 

do  íoóbaipc. 

labaip,  speak. 

do  labaipc,  or  labpao. 

lomaip,  strip,  peel. 

do  lomaipc,  lompaó. 

meil,  grind. 

do  me  lie. 

palcaip,  trample. 

do  palcaipc,  or  palqiaó. 

múpQ-ail,  awake. 

do  riiúp^ailc,  or  múpjlaó. 

rabaip,  give. 

do  cabaipc. 

peacain,  avoid. 

do  peacamc,  or  peacnao. 

comail,  eat. 

do  romailc. 

5.  Many  add  amain,  or  eamain,  to  the  root,  as  : 

IMPERATIVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

caill,  lose. 

do  cailleamain. 

cpeiD,  believe. 

oo  cpeioeamain. 

pan,  wait,  stay. 

d»  panamain,  or  d'  puipeac. 

can,  say,  or  sing. 

do  canamain,  or  cancain. 

cinn,  to  resolve. 

do  cineamain. 
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IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Jin,  beget  oo  jmeaniain. 

jeall,  promise.  oo  jeallamain. 

lean,  follow.  oo  leanamnin. 

cuill,  earn.  oo  ruilleaiham,  or  oo  rmllioih. 

oil,  nurse.  o'oileariiain. 

oip,  fit,  adapt.  o*  oipeamain. 

fjap,  separate.  oo  pjcipariiain. 

These  words  are  sometimes  written  cailleariium,  caillioriiuin. 
&a,  and  pronounced  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  as  if  written  cailli- 
inn,  cpeioiúin,  canúin,  &c.  In  some  parte  of  Minister  and  South 
Leinster  a  c  is  added  to  this  termination,  as  ccnUeariiainc,  cpeioe- 
amamc,  jeallaihainc,  but  this  r  is  seldom  found  in  any  correct 
manuscripts. 

7.  Several  add  áil,  or  bail,  to  the  root,  as, 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

confab",  keep.  oo  conjbáil. 

jab,  take.  oo  jabáil. 

pa£,  find.  x>  pajáil,  or  pajbáil. 

pá£,  leave.  o'  pá^báil. 

pucn£,  sew.  o'  puagail. 

cój,  raise.  00  rójbáil. 

In  all  verbal  nouns  borrowed  from  the  English  this  termination 
is  used  in  the  corrupt  modern  Irish,  as  boiáil,  to  box ;  cicáil,  to 
kick ;  pollcnl,  to  roll ;  pmáoáil,  to  smooth,  &c. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  the  infinitive  mood  of  rój,  raise,  is  00  coijean,  and  that 
in  the  dialect  of  Irish  spoken  in  that  county  several  infinitives  end 
in  an,  as  leajan  for  leajao,  to  knock  down ;  léi^,  let,  or  permit, 
léijean,  or  ligean;  cpéij,  forsake,  rpéij-ean ;  ceily,  cast,  ceilyean. 
In  other  parte  of  Ireland,  however,  these  are  written  and  pronounced 
leajamc,  léijmc,  qiéijmc.  Many  such  irregularities  in  forming 
the  infinitive  mood,  or  verbal  noun,  will  be  observed  throughout  the 
provinces,  but  as  they  are  not  found  in  good  manuscripts  they 
should  be  avoided  in  correct  writing. 

2  D 
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8.  Some  add  gcnl,  as : 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

ppap,  bounce,  jump.  oo  ppapjail. 

peao,  whistle.  o'  peaojail. 

impeap,  contend.  o'  impeapyail. 

Spáj,  to  cackle.  oo  jpájaojail. 

This  termination,  which  is  now  pronounced  aoil  in  the  south- 
east of  Ireland,  occurs  three  times  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  to 
wit,  in  the  words  ppap  jail,  bonnjail,  and  mealljail. — See  p.  256. 
It  is  frequently  given  by  Peter  Connell  in  his  MS.  Irish  Dictionary. 

9.  Some  add  earn,  or  am,  as  : 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

caic,  spend.  oo  caiceam. 

apcam,  advance,  proceed.  o'  apcnam. 

oéan,  do.  oo  óéanam. 

peic,  await.  o'  peiceam. 

cionpcam,  begin.  oo  cionpcnam. 

reap,  stand.  oo  peapam. 

10.  Some  add  eacc,  or  acc,  as : 

éipc,  listen.  o'éipceacc. 

jluaip,  move.  oo  jluaipeacc,  or  jluapacc. 

cay,  come.  oo  ceacc. 

imci£,  go.  o'imceacc. 

1 1 .  A  few  end  in  cam,  or  cam,  as  : 

can,  say,  or  sing.  oo  cancain. 

peap,  pour  out.  o'  peapram. 

pij,  reach.  oo  poccain,  or  pijpin. 

maip,  live.  oo  mapcain,  or  maipeaccan. 

12.  A  few  in  pin,  as  : 

peic,  or  paic,  see.  o'  peicpin,  or  o'paicpm. 

cuij,  understand.  00  cuijpin. 

caipy,  offer.  00  caipypm. 

P'5»  reach.  00  pippin, 

capaic,  finish.  00  cáipcptn. 
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13.  The  following  are  irregular  : 


cnpg,  plunder,  despoil. 

o'  apyain. 

coppuij,  move. 

coppuije,  or  coppujaó. 

cuinig,  request. 

do  cuinjió. 

eipij,  arise. 

o' eipijió,  o'eipjió. 

lonnpcnj,  approach. 

o'  lonnpaijio. 

piappcng,  ask. 

o'  piappaijio. 

léim,  leap. 

00  léimnió,  léimneac. 

jlaoo,  call. 

oo  jlaoóac. 

jéim,  low. 

do  jéimneac. 

icxpp,  ask. 

o'  íappaió. 

cuic,  fall. 

DO  CU1C1TTI. 

ceapapj,  spare,  save. 

do  ceapapjain. 

luio,  lie. 

do  luioe. 

puio,  sit. 

do  puioe. 

pnig,  spin. 

do  pnije. 

claoio,  subdue. 

do  claoióe. 

paoil,  think,  imagine. 

do  paoileaccain. 

leaj,  knock  down. 

do  leajan,  or  do  leajao. 

U15,  let,  or  permit. 

do  léijean,  or  00  léigine. 

ceilg,  cast. 

do  ceilgean,  or  do  ceiljinc. 

péac,  look. 

0'  péacain,  or  o'péacainc. 

cpéig,  forsake. 

do  épéijean,  or  do  cpé  15111c. 

Passive  Voice. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  number  or  person  in  the 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  and,  as  already  observed, 
the  personal  pronouns  connected  with  it  are  always  in 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  accusative  case. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

The  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  root  by  adding 
rap  or  ceap,  cap  or  reap,  as  meallcap,  is  deceived ; 
bpipceap,  is  broken;  lubcap,  is  bent ;  ápouijceap,  is 
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exalted.  For  General  Rule,  see  formation  of  passive 
participle,  pp.  205,  206,  which  also  regulates  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  c  in  this  termination. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  this  tense  is  found  terminating  in  icep, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  cup,  as  alien p  i  pio,  "  it  is  reared 
in  the  woods/*  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Cenocuo ;  cuipichep,  "  is  put," 
Id ,  voce  FeP°« 

The  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  ao,  or  eaó,  to 
the  root,  as  meallaó,  was  deceived ;  bpipeaó,  was 
broken. 

In  ancient  manuscripts  this  tense  is  like  the  passive  participle, 
as  cujra,  was  given  ;  do  ponoca,  was  made. — See  Battle  of  Magh 
Bath,  pip.  8, 22,  24;  pucchae,  was  born. — Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  18. 

The  consuetudinal past  adds  caoi,  or  ci,  as  rhealraoi, 
was  used  to  be  deceived;  bpipcf,  was  used  to  be  broken. 

The  future  tense  adds  pap,  peap,  or  paióeap, 
pióeap,  to  the  root,  as  meallpap,  or  meallpaióeap,  will 
be  deceived  ;  bpippeap,  or  bpippióeap,  will  be  broken. 

Verbs  in  uijim,  which  make  the  future  active  in 
eócao,  form  the  future  passive  from  the  future  active 
by  changing  eócccD  into  eócccp,  as  poillpijim,  I  shew ; 
future  active,  poillpeócao,  I  will  shew ;  future  passive, 
poillpeócap  mé,  I  will  be  shewn. 

In  the  ancient  manuscripts  the  termination  picep  is  often  found 
for  this  tense,  as  in  peccmno  car  cuippirep  eccpaib,  i.  e.  "  the 
seventh  battle  which  shall  be  fought  between  you." — Battle  of 
Magh  Rath,  p.  12. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

This  mood,  which  has  but  one  tense,  is  formed  by 
adding  pcnóe,  or  pifie,  to  the  root,  or  by  adding  e  to 
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the  future  indicative  active,  as  rheallpaió,  would  be 
deceived ;  bpip píóe,  would  be  broken. 

Verbs  in  uijim,  and  those  which  have  eo  in  the 
penultimate  of  the  future  indicative  active,  form  the 
conditional  mood  from  the  future  indicative  active,  by 
changing  at>  into  aióe,  as  poillp  151m,  I  shew ;  poill- 
peocaD,  I  will  shew;  t>* poillpeocaióe,  it  would  be 
shewn,  innipim,  I  tell ;  fut.  ínneopaD,  I  will  tell ; 
condit.  t>'  mneopaióe,  it  would  be  told ;  impim,  I  play ; 
fut.  ímeopat),  I  will  play ;  condit  xS  imeopcnóe,  it 
would  be  played. 

The  passive  participle  is  formed  by  adding  era,  ia ; 
re,  re,  to  the  root,  as  meallca,  deceived;  lubca,  bent; 
bpipce,  broken ;  poillpijce,  shewn. 

Verbs  in  151m,  or  uijim,  always  aspirate  the  c,  as 
ópouijim,  I  order,  passive  participle  ópDuijce ;  as  do 
also  many  others  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In  the  Erse,  or  Scottish  dialect  of  this  language,  the  t  is  never 
aspirated  in  the  passive  participle ;  but  it  is  marked  with  a  decided 
aspiration  in  the  oldest  Irish  manuscripts,  as  ocup  in  hicc  in  cpa- 
paijche  pn  cuccro  Roppcopp  00  h  Ua  Suanaij, "  and  in  satisfaction 
for  this  profanation,  Ross  Corr  was  given  to  Ua  Suanaigh." — L. 
BreaCj  fol.  35,  b  ;  ap  mec  in  qxipaiyre,  "  for  the  greatness  of  the 
profanation," and  it  has  always  its  slender  sound  in  the  Erse, 
whether  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  root  be  broad  or  slender. 
Stewart,  therefore,  recommends  the  termination  of  the  passive 
participle  to  be  always  written  tey  without  regard  to  the  charac- 
teristic vowel.  But  this  is  not  admissible  in  Irish ;  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  passive  participle  is  pronounced  broad  or  slender 
according  to  the  last  vowel  of  the  root,  as  bpip,  break,  pass, 
part,  bpipce  ;  ól,  drink,  pass.  part,  ólca,  drank  (not  oilte,  as  in  the 
modern  Erse)  ;  and  the  c  is  frequently  aspirated,  even  in  the  oldest 
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manuscripts.  It  should,  however,  be  confessed,  that  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  passive 
participle  is  pronounced  slender  in  a  few  verbs,  of  which  the  cha- 
racteristic vowel  is  broad,  as  cpocca,  pronounced  cpocce ;  leacca, 
spread,  pronounced  leacce ;  meacca,  decayed,  stunted,  pronounced 
meacce.  But  this  is  most  decidedly  a  corruption,  for  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  and  in  the  western  portion  of  Munster,  the  c 
in  these  words  is  pronounced  with  its  proper  broad  sound.  It  should 
be  remarked  also,  that  the  c  in  this  termination  is  frequently  as- 
pirated in  Kerry,  and  parts  of  Cork,  in  positions  where  it  ha*  its 
radical  sound  in  most  other  counties,  as  jealléa,  promised,  pro- 
nounced geallha ;  meallra,  deceived,  pronounced  meallha.  But 
in  all  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  c  has  its  radical  sound  after  c,  o, 
3, 1, 11,  n,  nn,  p,  c,  as  cpocca,  hanged,  or  suspended;  ppocca,  emas- 
culated; báióce,  drowned;  pppéióce,  spread;  púigce,  absorbed; 
bpúijce,  bruised;  molca,  praised;  meallra,  deceived;  oéanca, 
done;  capca,  twisted;  bpipce,  broken;  olúicce,  closed.  But  in 
verbs  in  igim,  or  uigim,  which  make  the  future  in  eoccro,  and  in 
all  verbs  of  which  the  root  terminates  in  b,  c,  o,  5,  m,  p,  p,  c,  the 
c  is  aspirated,  whether  the  characteristic  vowel  be  broad  or  slender, 
as  lubca,  bent ;  peacca,  bowed  ;  jpeaoca,  lashed  ;  cpéi^ce,  for- 
saken; beannuijce,  blest;  comca,  dipped;  pcaipce,  scattered; 
lomapra,  peeled ;  peapcca,  entombed.  The  exceptions  to  these 
rules  will  be  found  to  be  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  present  spoken 
language,  except,  as  above  remarked,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where 
the  c  is  generally  aspirated  in  the  passive  participle,  without  much 
regard  to  the  consonant  which  precedes  it,  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  euphony,  and  should  not  be  imitated,  or  taken  into 
consideration,  in  fixing  a  standard  pronunciation  for  this  language. 
When  the  root  terminates  in  o,  or  c,  the  ca,  or  ce,  may  or  may 
not  be  aspirated,  as  both  consonants  have  nearly  the  sound  of  a 
single  c ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  aspirate  the  participial  c  for 
the  sake  of  system. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

This  mood  has  no  synthetic  form,  but  is  expressed. 
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exactly  as  in  English,  by  prefixing  the  infinitive  mood 
of  the  verb  substantive  to  the  passive  participle,  as  Do 
beic  bpipce,  to  be  broken ;  Do  beir  meallca,  to  be 
deceived. 


Sect.  6. — Synopsis  of  the  Verb  Substantive  and  regular 

Verbs. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  learner  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  give  here,  in  a  tabular  form,  para- 
digms, -or  synopses  of  the  verb  substantive,  and  also  of 
three  regular  verbs,  viz.,  molaim,  I  praise,  whose  cha- 
racteristic vowel  is  broad;  ceilim,  I  conceal,  whose 
characteristic  vowel  is  small;  and  poillpijim,  I  shew. 
These  examples  will  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  the  in- 
flexions to  be  found  in  regular  verbs,  and  the  student 
should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  them 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
which  will  then  present  no  difficulty,  as  they  are  regular 
in  their  personal  terminations. 

The  learner  will  observe  that  when  he  has  commit- 
ted to  memory  the  terminations  of  the  present  indicative 
active  of  the  regular  verbs,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
mitting those  of  the  future,  the  only  difference  being 
the  insertion  of  an  p  for  the  latter.  He  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  third  person  singular  has  no 
synthetic  forip  in  any  of  its  moods  and  tenses,  and  that 
none  of  the  moods  of  the  regular  verbs  has  more  than 
one  tense,  except  the  indicative,  which  has  five. 
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Section  7. — Irregular  Verbs. 

There  are  eleven  irregular,  or  more  properly  de- 
fective verbs  in  this  language,  viz.,  beipim,  I  give; 
beipim,  I  bear ;  cím,  I  see ;  cluirnm,  I  hear ;  Décmaim, 
I  do;  nfm,  or  jnfm,  I  do  ;  Oeipim,  I  say ;  pajcnm,  I 
find ;  pigim,  I  reach;  réióim,  I  go;  njim,  I  come. 

O'Molloy  and  Mac  Curtin  tell  us  that  the  irregular  verbs  of 
this  language  are  very  numerous,  and  mostly  heteroclites,  subject 
to  no  general  rules ;  but  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  neither  of 
these  writers  had  given  the  subject  sufficient  consideration ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  there  are  but  eleven  irregular  verbs,  and  these 
certainly  not  more  difficult  to  be  learned  or  remembered  than  the 
irregular  verbs  of  atay  ancient  or  modern  language  of  Europe. 
O'Molloy  writes :  "  Verborum  alia  variantur  valdé  apud  Hibernos, 
velut  heteroclita,  et  diuersimodé,  ita  vt  vniversalis  regula  pro  eijs 
nequit  dari,  adeóque  insistendum  sit  Auctoribus  vbique  probatis. 
Alia  autem  in  suis  manentia  formis,  aliquando  personaliter,  ali- 
quando  temporaliter,  interdum  modaliter,  nonnunquam  numeraliter 
mutantur,  aliqualibus  circa  vltimas,  vel  penultimas  syllabas  factis 
variatiunculi8."  He  then  gives  an  example  of  the  verb  pgpiobhu  im, 
scribo,  and  adds  :  "  Heteroclita  sunt  multa,  vt  a  caim,  oeipim,  oo 
paoh,  oo  cimh"  [read  oo  chim],  "  vbi  et  vsus  maximé,  et  autho- 
ritas  obseruanda." — Grammatica  Latino- Hibemica,  pp.  124,125. 
126.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  Irish  there  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  irregular  verbs  at  all.  The  eleven  verbs  above  given  are 
defective  rather  than  irregular.  All  other  verbs  are  perfectly  re- 
gular in  all  their  moods  and  tenses — not  like  the  regular  verbs  in 
Latin,  very  many  of  which  are  irregular  in  their  preterperfect 
tenses  and  supines  ;  and  even  the  eleven  so  called  irregular  verba 
of  the  Irish  are  perfectly  regular  in  their  numbers  or  persons; 
their  irregularity  consists  only  in  this,  that  they  want  certain  tenses, 
which  they  borrow  from  certain  other  verbs,  which  are  themselves 
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regular,  as  Beipim,  I  give,  which  borrows  some  of  its  tenses  from 
the  verb  cujaim,  and  some  from  cabpaim ;  also  oeipim,  I  saw, 
which  borrows  some  parts  from  abpaim,  and  some  from  páióim ; 
cím,  I  see,  which  borrows  from  peicim,  &c. 

I. — bheipim,  cujaim,  or  cabpaim,  I  give. 

Activb  Voice. 

The  present,  and  consuetudinal  present  indicative, 
and  the  conditional  mood,  of  the  three  verbs,  are  still  in 
use,  and  are  perfectly  regular.  The  past  tense  is  that 
of  cu^aim  only.  The  consuetudinal  past  is  taken  both 
from  beipim  and  cii^aim ;  the  future  from  beipim  and 
cabpaim,  which  last  has  a  double  form  in  the  future, 
differing  chiefly  in  spelling.  The  imperative  is  from 
cabpaim  and  uugaim,  and  the  infinitive  from  cabpaim 
only. 

HTDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Beipim.  1.  Beipimto. 

2.  beipip.  2.  Beipcf. 

3.  Beip  fé.  3.  Beipio. 

The  analytic  form  of  this  tense  is  Beip  mé,  Beip  trú,  Beip  pé, 

Sec. 

Cugcum  and  cabpaim  are  also  in  use,  and  the  persons  are  regu- 
lar, like  molaim. 

Example. — Oip  ni  cujamaoio  an  onóip  ólijreap  oo  Dhia 
amain  o'  aon  oile,  "  for  we  do  not  give  the  honour  which  is  due  to 
God  alone  to  any  one  else." — Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  195. 

Consuetudinal  Present. 
Beipeann  mé,  I  usually  give,  &c. 
Uujann  and  cabpann  are  in  use,  and  are  quite  regular. 
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Simple  Past. 

8IHGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  cujap.  1.  cugamap. 

2.  cu^aip.  2.  cujabap. 

3.  cu£  pé.  3.  cujaoap. 

In  ancient  writings,  bepc,  the  now  obsolete  preterite  of  beipim, 
and  capo,  capac,  cucapcaip,  and  cue,  are  used  for  ruj,  or  ruj 
pé,  he  gave;  also  cucpac,  capopac,  and  bepepac,  for  cujaoap, 
they  gave,  as  in  the  following  examples:  ramie  an  pfg,  ocup 
do  pacpom  a  peip  oo  phacpaic  6  beolu,  ocup  ni  capuc  o  cpioiu, 
"  the  king  came  and  gave  his  own  demand  to  Patrick  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  did  not  give  it  from  his  heart,"  Leabhar  Breac, 
foL  14,  a,  a ;  oo  bepc  buille  oo  hujo  gup  bean  a  ceann  oe,  "he 
gave  Hugo  a  blow,  so  that  he  cut  off  his  head,"  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1 186 ;  "  Copmac  Cap  cucupcaip  car  Samna 
o'  Gochaió  dbpacpuaó,  "  Cormac  Cas  fought  the  battle  of  Samh- 
ain  against  Eochaidh  Ábhratruadh,"  Book  ofLismore,  fol.  209  ; 
nt  capopac  íapum  mumncip  uaibpec  in  pij  nac  ppeajpa  puippi, 
"  but  the  proud  people  of  the  king  gave  her  no  answer,"  Battle  of 
Magh  Rath,  p,  18 ;  cucpac  a  lama  'mon  cloich,  "  they  brought 
their  hands  about  the  stone,"  Book  of  Lismore,  foL  219,  a ;  oo 
Beapcpac  pciac  cap  lopec,  "  they  covered  the  retreat,"  literally, 
"  they  placed  a  shield  on  the  track  (of  the  retreat),"  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  A.D.  1434.  When  the  particle  po  is  prefixed  in 
this  tense,  the  c  is  often  dropped  from  cue,  as  pouc  [.i.  po  cue] 
nech  eli  in  bpech  pemi,  "  another  person  passed  the  sentence  be- 
fore him,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  6pech. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  beipinn.  1.  beipimfp. 

2.  beipceá.  2.  beipcí. 

3.  beipeaópé.  3.  beipioíp. 

The  first  person  plural  is  often  beipmfp,  as  in  the  following 
example :  cac  páma  oo  bepmfp  illoch  Ceamnacca  co  cocpaó  a 
mup-gpian  millpen  pop  uaccap,  "  every  oar  which  we  used  to  put 
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into  Loch  Leamhnachta  used  to  raise  the  sweets  of  the  bottom  to 
the  surface,"  Mac  Conglinns  Dream ,  in  Leabhar  Breac. 

Cugctinn  is  also  used,  and  is  quite  regular. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Béappao.  1.  Béapamaoio. 

2.  Béappaip.  2.  Bécqipafó. 

3.  Béappaió  fé.  3.  Béappcno. 

CaBappao,  from  catkxip  (pronounced  tour  had),  which  is  quite 
regular  in  its  persons,  is  the  form  now  in  use  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land ;  hut  another  form  ciuBpao,  also  from  caBaip,  and  regular  in 
its  persons,  was  used  by  the  Munster  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  in  the  following  stanza  from  the  inauguration  ode  of 
Daniel  O'Donovan,  composed  by  Muldowny  O'Morrison,  about  the 
year  1639: 

Ní  ciuBpa  uaoa  an  onáip, 
Inihe  íp  oual  o'  O'OonnaBáin. 

Keating  and  several  other  writers  make  the  form  derived  from 
Beipim,  oo  Bép  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  tense, 
without  adding  the  termination  poo,  as  t)o  Bép  copac  na  ponna 
po  oo'n  ttlhióe,  "  I  shall  give  the  first  place  in  this  division  to 
Meath,"  Hist.  IreL,  p.  23 ;  Do  Bép  leam  cu,  «  I  shall  take  thee 
with  me,"  Id.,  p.  70;  and  bépam-ne  in  the  first  person  plural, 
emphatic  form,  as  nf  pa  mapBa  lac  icip,  ol  piac,  acr  puain-Bpeace 
peaccmaine  oo  pac  in  open  poppa,  ocup  oo  bépam-ne  do  pioipiu 
ap  culai,  "  they  are  not  dead  at  all,  said  they,  but  the  druid  has 
brought  on  them  a  magical  sleep  for  a  week,  but  we  shall  bring 
them  back  again/'  Book  qfLismore,  fol.  175. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
BINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  caBpamaoip. 

2.  uaBaip.  2.  cabpaíó. 

3.  caBpaó  pé.  3.  caBpaioíp. 
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The  form  from  eugaim  is  ciij,  which  is  regular  throughout  the 
persons.  It  is  now  very  seldom  used  in  the  spoken  Irish,  but  it 
frequently  occurs  in  ancient  writings,  written  rue,  as  Na  cue  h'aipe 
pe  píjipb  aióce,  for  the  modern  ná  caBaip  c'aipe  cm  pípB  otóce, 
"  do  not  give  heed  to  nocturnal  visions,"  Battle  ofMagh  Ragh, 
p.  8. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  always  the  same  as  the 
indicative. 

Example. — t)eipemione  50  o-cujraoi  an  meap  oppa  nac 
olijreap  acc  00  t)hia  amain,  "  we  say  that  ye  give  them  [the 
saints]  the  honour  which  is  not  due,  except  to  God  alone."— 
Lueerna  FideUum,  p.  206. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  béappainn.  1.  béappamaoip. 

2.  béappá.  2.  béappaíó. 

3.  béappaó  pé.  3.  béappaiofp. 

The  form  from  cabpaim  is  either  cabappainn,  or  ciubpamn, 
both  which  are  regular  throughout  the  persons. 

O'Molloy  writes  the  first  person  plural  of  this  mood,  beupmaoip, 
without  the  characteristic  p,  as  mup  nac  paibe  oíoluióeacc  agamn 
péin  00  beupmaoip  uainn,  "  because  we  ourselves  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  which  we  might  give  from  us,"  Lueerna  Fide- 
Hum,  pp.  45,  46  ;  and  he  as  often  writes  it  50  o-ciubpamaoip,  as 
a  5-cáp  50  o-ciubpamaoip  ouic,  "  in  case  we  should  grant  to  thee," 
Id.,  p.  297.  In  ancient  and  some  modern  writings  the  third  person 
singular  is  often  written  cibpeó  and  capcaó  (the  final  o  generally 
left  unaspirated),  and  the  third  person  plural  bépoaíp,  or  bep- 
oaoip,  and  cibpicip,  as  po  pecap-pa,  ol  in  ben,  ni  nac  cibpeo 
coir,  "  I  know,  said  the  woman,  a  thing  which  he  would  not 
give  thee,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  £>aipe  ;  ac  bepc  ppi  pácpaic  oul 
1  n-a  n-oiaio  co  Ceampaig  co  capcao  a  piap  00  h-i  picronuipe 
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pep  n-epeno,  "  he  told  Patrick  to  go  after  them  to  Tara,  that  he 
might  give  him  his  demand  in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Ireland/9 
Leabhar  Breae%  fol.  14,  a,  a;  cinnup  do  bépoaoip  olutje  no 
otanpgaoileao  oppa,  "  how  they  would  bring  dispersion  or  scatter- 
ing upon  them,"  Ann.  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1570 ;  co  na  abpacfp 
oál  lai  na  aióci  ouic;  mé  pém  ní  conmbép,  "so  that  they  should 
not  give  thee  respite  for  a  day  or  night;  myself  will  not  give  it," 
Leabhar  Breacy  fol.  107. 


This  is  the  usual  spelling  in  the  modern  language,  but  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  south  of  Ireland  as  if  written  do  hou-irty  and  in  the 
north  as  if  do  cóipc 

Passive  Voice. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  present  indicative  and  con- 
suetudinal  past  are  from  beipim  and  rujaim  ;  the  pre- 
terite from  cujjcum  only ;  the  future  indicative,  and  the 
consuetudinal  mood,  from  beipim  and  cabpcum;  and 
the  imperative  from  all  three. 

As  the  persons  of  the  passive  voice  are  formed  quite 
regularly,  by  adding  the  pronouns  me,  ru,  é,  &c,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  give  the  funda- 
mental form  in  each  tense. 


The  regular  present  passive  of  this  verb  is  oeipreap,  but  it  is 
often  written  bepap  in  old  manuscripts,  without  the  characteristic 
c,  as  bepap  biaó  oo,  "  food  is  given  to  him,"  Cor.  Gloss. y  voce 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


oo  rabaipc. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


2  F 
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lerech.  acajap,  or  acnajap,  is  often  found  in  old  writings  as  if 
a  form  of  this  tense,  as  acnajap  biaó  oóib,  "  food  was  given  to 
them,"  Battle  of Magh  Rath,  p.  10 ;  acnaxap  Scoca  do  TTlilid, 
"  Scota  was  given  [in  marriage]  to  Milidh,"  Book  of Ballymote, 
fol.  11  ;  acaxup  céca  ocup  pepeoa  oo,  "ropes  and  cords  were 
given  to  him,  "  Leahhar  Breac,  fol.  108.  But  it  should  not  be 
assumed  as  a  positive  certainty  that  acnoQ-ap  is  a  form  of  curaim, 
though  it  unquestionably  means  "  was  given." 

Simple  Past. 
cujcco  mé,  ru,  é,  &c. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
beipéióe,  or  cujxaióe  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

The  simple  past  tense  is  variously  written  cucaó,  cuccha,  bpeac, 
and  even  pucaó.  The  first  of  which  forms  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  sentence:  Ocup  arhcul  íp  a  n-uaccap  Slébi  Sina  cucaó 
call  pechc  oo  TTlacu  Ippael,  pic  po  poillpij  in  Spipac  Noeb  moiu 
a  xlanpúine  oo  na  h-appcalaib  í  njpianan  po-apo  Sléibi  8iom,  .1. 
íp  in  cenoaccnl,  thus  translated  in  the  original  MS. :  "  et  sicut  le& 
in  sublimi  Montis  Sinai  loco  tradita  est,  ita  Spiritus  Sanctus  in 
cenaculo  primitias  spirilualium  misteriorum  aperuit,"  Leahhar 
Breac,  fol.  27,  a,  a.  For  examples  of  the  other  forms,  see  Cor. 
Gloss.,  vocibus  fcecec  and  Com  poooipne. 

Future  Tense. 

béctppap 

mé,  c'i,  é,  pinn,  or  inn,  &c. 


cabappap 
ciobapcap 
cibépcep 


Examples  of  the  first  four  forms  are  common  in  Irish  books. 
O'Molloy  writes  cioBapcop,  as  cpeuo  iao  na  beoa  ap  a  o-cioBapcap 
bpeac  an  uaip  pi  ?  44  who  are  the  living  on  whom  sentence  shall 
be  passed  at  this  time,"  Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  50.  The  form 
cibepcep  often  occurs  in  old  manuscripts,  as  in  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Bath,  cabap  biao  oún,  ol  iao,  má  ca  lib.  lp  cubup  oún, 
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ol  peccaipe  mpijj,  ni  cibépcep,  "give  us  food,  said  they,  if  ye 
have  it.  By  our  word,  said  the  king's  steward,  it  shall  not  be 
given,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  22. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD, 
beipceap  1 

cu^cap    l  mé,  cá,  é,  &c. 
cabapcapj 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD, 
béappaióe  ^ 

éaBaPFame)mé'BÚ'é'&C' 

The  forms  capocaf  and  capca  are  very  frequently  found  in  the 
best  manuscripts  for  this  mood,  as  oia  capocai  do  neach  ele  h-é9 
44  if  it  should  be  given  to  any  one  else,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath, 
p.  58;  ocup  po  popcongpao  la  ópecnu  na  capca  oipcne  oo 
JJaeoelu,  "  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  Britons  that  no  oircne  [lap- 
dog]  should  be  given  to  the  Gaels,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTIojBime. 

II. — beipim,  I  bear,  or  bring  forth. 

This  verb  takes  the  simple  past  tense  of  the  active 
voice  from  an  obsolete  verb  pujaim,  which  is,  perhaps, 
an  amalgamation  of  po  and  rug,  for  rujaim  also  means 
to  bear,  or  bring  forth  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  regular. 
Active  Voice, 
indicative  mood. 
Present  Tense. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  beipim.  I.  beipimio. 

2.  beipip.  2.  beipcíó. 

3.  beipio  pi.  3.  beipio. 

Simple  Past. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  pujap.  1.  pujamap. 

2.  puyaip.  2.  puyabap. 

3.  pu^pf.  3.  pujaoap. 
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Example* — Cuy  lpial  pjiar  cap  lop^  cap  éip  a  muincipe,  50 
puj  lomplán  leip  íao,  lap  mapbaó  mopán  oo'n  opomj  do  lean  é. 
"  Irial  covered  the  retreat  after  his  people,  so  that  he  brought  them 
safe,  after  having  slain  many  of  those  who  pursued  him,"  Battle 
of  Rosnaree  ;  puccpac  opony  do  mumcip  Ui  Rajallaij  pop  Uil- 
liam  oe  6aci,  "  some  of  O'Reilly's  people  overtook  William  d« 
Lacy,"  Ann.  Four  Mast,  A.D.,  1233. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR,  PLURAL. 

1.  beipmn.  1.  beipimfp. 

2.  beipceá.  2.  beipcí. 

3.  beipeaó  pé.  3.  beipiofp. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  béappao.  1.  béappamaoto. 

2.  béappaip.  2.  béappafó. 

3.  béappaió  pé.  3.  béappaio. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL* 

1.  .  •  .  1.  beipimip,  or 

beipeamaoip. 

2.  beip.  2.  beipíó. 

3.  beipeaó  pé.  3.  beipioíp. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Is  like  the  Indicative. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  béappainn.  1.  béappamaoip. 

2.  béappá.  2.  béappafó. 

3.  béappaó  pé.  3.  béappaioíp. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
do  bpeic. 
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Passive  Voice. 

indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 
beipreap  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
Beipcf  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

This  tense  is  often  written  bepra  in  old  manuscripts,  as  Cfp  do 
bepra  á  pepaib  Gpeno  cup  in  loc  pin,  "  tribute  used  to  be  brought 
by  the  men  of  Ireland  to  that  place/'  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  CaipeL 

Future  Tense. 
béappap  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD, 
beipreap  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD, 
bécqipafóe  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
do  beir  beipre. 

Passive  Participle. 
beipre. 

III. — Chím,  cióim,  paicim,  or  peicim,  I  see. 

In  this  verb}  in  the  active  voice,  the  simple  past 
tense  is  from  an  obsolete  verb,  connapcaim,  or  com- 
oeapcaim.  The  imperative,  subjunctive,  conditional, 
and  infinitive  moods  are  from  peicim,  and  the  remain- 
der from  cióim,  or  cim. 

In  the  passive  voice,  the  simple  past  tense  is  also 
taken  from  connapcaim.  The  other  tenses  and  moods 
from  both  cioim  and  peicim. 
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Active  Voice- 


indicative  mood. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  cíóim,  or  cfm. 

2.  cioip,  or  clp. 

3.  ciD  pe,  or  cf  pé. 


1.  ciómio,  or  cimío. 

2.  cíóci,  or  clef. 

3.  cíóio,  or  cfo. 


This  verb  is  pronounced  dm  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  parts 
of  Meath,  and  is  sometimes  so  written  by  local  writers,  as  elm 
ucnm  cm  bhmn  óhcnle  phoBcnp  meipge  Chuinn  Ui  Chonchobcnp, 
"  I  see  from  me,  on  the  hill  of  Fore,  the  standard  of  Conn  O'Conor," 
MS.  penes  auctorem.  But  no  ancient  or  correct  authority  has 
been  found  for  this  form.  The  first  person  singular  is  often  written 
ciu,  instead  of  cfm,  as  poccnoe  a  cm,  "  a  host  I  see,"  Book  of 
Leinster,  fol.  105;  and  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  are 
written  cTif,  as  peapyaijchep  Coejaipe  6z  chí  m  cenio,  "Loeghaire 
becomes  enraged  when  he  sees  the  fire,"  Leabhar  Breac>  fol.  14, 
a, a;  Imn  6uimnij  in  linn  polopmop  úc  ac  chi,  "  that  luminous 
water  thou  seest  is  the  river  of  Luimnech."  But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  latter  instances,  chi  is  intended  as  the  analytic  form 
of  the  verb,  and  that  cti  and  pé  are  left  understood. 


Consuetudinal  Present. 
cíóeann  mé,  cú,  pé,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  conncmcap.  1.  concamap. 

2.  connapcenp.  2.  concabap. 

3.  connaipe  pé.  3.  concaoap. 


Consuetudinal  Past. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  éfómn.  1.  ciómíp. 

2.  cíóceéu  2.  cíórfó. 

3.  cíóeaó  pe.  3.  cíóofp. 


Or,  cínn,  cíceá,  &a,  without  the  ó  in  the  middle. 
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The  simple  past  tense  of  this  verb  is  often  written  connaic  in 
the  best  manuscripts,  a  form  obviously  compounded  of  con,  an 
intensitive  prefix,  like  the  Latin  con,  and  pcnc,  as  is  connaipc  of 
con,  and  oeapc,  to  look,  or  view  ;  Greek,  dtp™.  Examples  of  con- 
naipc are  very  common  in  every  Irish  book.  The  following  example 
of  connuic,  which  corresponds  with  the  Latin  conspexit,  will  be 
sufficient :  oo  connuic  cléipec  pinnliar  a  n-oppain  na  h-eagailpi, 
ocup  leabap  'na  piaónuipe,  "  he  saw  a  fair-grey  cleric  at  the  jamb 
of  the  church,  and  a  book  before  him,"  Book  ofFermoy.  Various 
barbaric  forms  of  the  personal  inflections  of  the  plural  will  be 
found  throughout  the  provinces,  as  connaipceamaip,  cnuiceamaip, 
&c,  we  saw;  but  these  should  not  be  introduced  into  correct 
writing. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  cfópeao.  1.  cfópimio,  or  clpimaoio. 

2.  cíópip.  2.  ciópiéió. 

3.  cíópió  pé.  3.  cíópio. 

Or,  cfpeao,  cípip,  &c,  without  the  ó  in  the  middle. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  peicimfp,  or  peicimió. 

2.  peic.  2.  peicíó. 

3.  peiceaó  pé.  3.  peicioíp. 

Haliday  makes  péc  the  imperative  mood  of  this  verb,  but  this 
is  decidedly  a  different  verb,  signifying  view,  or  look.  The  Rev. 
Paul  O'Brien,  who  had  a  good  vernacular  knowledge  of  Irish,  cor- 
rects Haliday  in  this  instance,  for  he  says  in  his  Irish  Grammar, 
p.  145,  that  this  verb  takes  its  imperative  and  infinitive  moods  and 
participles  from  peicim,  I  see,  and  not  from  péacaim,  I  view. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Haliday  makes  ni  paicim  the  subjunctive  mood  of  this  verb, 
which  is  correct  according  to  the  present  spoken  language  ;  that  is, 
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the  form  pa  m,  or  peicim,  is  now  used  instead  of  cióim,  after  n?, 
nac,  kc. ;  but  paicim,  or  peicim,  is  as  often  used  in  the  indicative 
as  cióim.  Pcncim  is  inflected  in  this  mood  like  a  regular  verb, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  its  tenses  here,  as  mup  nac 
B-paicpirió  gnúip  oe  oo  piop,  "  where  ye  shall  never  see  the  face 
of  God,"  O'Molloy,  in  Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  51 ;  a  oubaipc  in 
pi£  pia  thumcip  oipipfó  bee  co  paicem,  ocup  co  peapam  cia  pon 
agaillinn,  "  the  king  said  to  his  people,  wait  a  little  till  we  see  and 
know  whom  we  address/'  Book  of Fermoy,  fol.  30. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

©'paicpmn^  ^    cíópinn\       .  m  m 

V  o'paicpea,  &c.    Or,  >  cípiceá,  &c. 

o'peicpmnj  cipinn  J  ' 

Qp  ac  maic  oo  raióBpiuó  ocup  c'páipcpiu  pop  nac  nl  ac  cipi- 
ceá,  "  for  good  is  thy  survey  and  examination  of  whatsoever  thou 
shouldst  see,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  24  ;  oa  p5puocroa01P  na 
neice  oeipmio  oo  cipiofp,  &c,  "  if  they  would  examine  the  things 
we  say,  they  would  see,"  &c,  Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  260. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

o'paicpm,  or  o'peicpm. 

Dr.  Neilson  writes  the  infinitive  mood  of  this  verb  paiceal 
throughout  his  dialogues,  which  is  the  corrupt  modern  form  used 
in  Ulster,  and  the  greater  part  of  Connaught;  but  in  conju- 
gating the  verb  he  makes  it  paicpin.  Throughout  the  south  of 
Ireland  peicpin,  or  peicpinc,  is  used,  but  pronounced  peipcin,  or 
peipcmc,  by  metathesis. 

Passive  Voice. 

indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 
cíóceap 


pencceap 
peiccep 


►  mé,  cá,  é,  &c. 
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Simple  Past. 


connopca6|  ^  ^  ^  &c 


Concap  is  often  used  impersonally,  as  in  the  following  sentence 
by  O'Molloy,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Lucerna  Fidelium :  uime 
pn  oo  conncap  oampa,  &c.,  an  oiopgan  beaj  po  o'ainmniugao 
óibpi,  44  wherefore  it  seemed  [proper]  to  me,  &c.f  to  dedicate  this 
little  Fasciculus  to  you." 


Future  Tense. 
ciópeap  I 

paicpefcp  l  mé,  ctj,  é,  &c. 
peicpeap  J 

IMPEBATIYE  MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD* 

Present  Tense. 
50  5-peicéeap  mé,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
30  b-peacao  me,  &c. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
50  b-peiccf  mé,  &c. 

Future  Tense. 
30  b-peicpeap  mé,  fcc. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD* 
o'paicpíóe,  or  o'peicpíóe  mé. 


Consuetudinal  Past. 


2  G 
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INFTJTITIVE  MOOD. 
Do  Beic  paicce,  or  peicce. 

Passive  Participle. 
paicce,  or  peicce. 

IV. — Cluinim,  I  hear. 
This  verb  is  regular,  except  in  its  past  tense  indica- 
tive (and  those  formed  from  it),  which  is  cualap,  I 
heard,  and  its  infinitive  mood,  which  is  clop,  or  cloipcw. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  give  its  moods  and 
tenses  here.  In  the  south  of  Ireland,  cloipim  is  used, 
instead  of  cluinim. 

Clop  very  frequently  occurs  as  the  past  indicative  passive  of 
this  verb,  as  co  clop  pon  a  gocha  pechcaip  cachuip  immach, 
"  so  that  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  heard  outside  the  city,"  Leabhar 
Breac,  fol.  107 ;  co  clop  a  puaim  po'n  cip,  44  so  that  its  noise  was 
heard  throughout  the  country,"  Book  ofFermoy>  fol.  61  ;  íp  clop 
oath  is  still  used  in  the  spoken  language,  in  the  sense  of  "  I  have 
been  told,"  and  cicm  po  clop,  «'  it  was  heard  of  old,"  is  a  phrase 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  old  Irish  poems,  as  in  the  following 
quatrain  in  O'Heerin's  topographical  poem : 

Qoibinn  an  cpfoc, — cian  po  clop, — 
Uuac  6éje  na  leapj  polop; 
O'  Ceallaij  6éige  o'n  qicnj  caip, 
Céile  an  cláip  eanjaiy,  lubpaij. 

44  Delightful  the  region, — of  old  it  was  heard, — 
The  district  of  Lea,  of  bright  plains ; 
0*  Kelly-Lea,  of  the  eastern  strand, 
Is  the  spouse  of  the  plain  of  dells  and  yews." 

V. — Oécmaim,  I  do,  or  make. 
This  verb  borrows  the  past  tense  indicative  from  po 
and  jnim,  and  the  consuetudinal  past  indicative  from 
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jnini,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices.  In  the  sub* 
junctive  mood  of  both  voices,  the  same  tenses  are  from 
Deapncnm ;  and  in  the  conditional  mood  active,  one  of 
the  forms  is  regularly  from  oécmcnm,  another  from 
Deapncnm,  and  a  third  from  oiongnaim. 

Active  Voicb. 
indicative  mood. 
Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oéanaim.  1.  oéanamaoio,  or 

oéanam. 

2.  oéanaip.  2.  oéancaoi. 

3.  oéanaió  fé.  3.  oéanaio. 

O'Molloy  sometimes  writes  the  first  person  plural  oétnmio,  as 
nf  Déinmio  oee  óiob  ;  oip  ni  íaippmio  cpócaipe  na  5papa  oppa, 
"  we  do  not  make  Gods  of  them,  for  we  do  not  ask  mercy  or  grace 
of  them,"  Lucerna  Fidelium"  p.  197. 

Consuetudinal  Present. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oecmann  mé.  1.  oeanann  pinn. 

2.  oecmann  cú.  2.  oeanann  pio. 

3.  oeanann  pé,  &c.  3.  oeanann  pao. 

Past  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  pijneap.  1.  pigneaman. 

2.  pijnip.  2.  pisneabap. 

3.  pijne  pe\  3.  pijneaoap. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  jníómn.  1.  jnfómfp. 

2.  5ntóceá.  2.  jnlóéíó. 

3.  Jn'óeaó  pé.  3.  jnfóoíp. 
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The  past  tense  indicative  of  this  verb  is  written  in  the  best  Irish 
manuscripts,  pigne,  or  pigni  (which  are  both  considered  the  same 
form,  as  e  and  i  short  may  be  commuted  ad  libitum,  particularly 
at  the  end  of  words),  as  Rumuno,  mac  Colmain,  .1.  mac  Cae- 
juipe,  pij-pili©  Bipenn  íp  e  00  pijne  an  ouan  pa,  44  Rumunn,  son 
of  Colman,  i.  e.  the  son  of  the  king  of  Loegria,  was  he  that  com- 
posed this  poem." — AfS.  Bodleian  Lib.  Laud.  610,  fol.  10,  a,  a. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  oldest  monumental  inscriptions  in  Ireland, 
as  in  the  very  curious  one  over  the  doorway  of  the  church  of 
Achadh-ur,  or  Fresh  ford,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny : 

OROic  Do  5i<xe  mochotmoc  u  ceNcucaiN  Do 

44  A  Prater  forGillbMocholmocO'Cencucain,who  made  [it]." 

Also  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross  of  Cong,  now,  through  the 
liberality  of  Professor  Mac  Cullagh,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy : 

ottoic  do  maetmu  mac  órcacDaNuechON  do 
RigNi  in  srcessa 

44  A  Prater  for  Maelmu  Mac  Bratdanubchan,  who  mads  this 

ORNAMENT." 

Also  on  the  ancient  crozier  of  the  bishops  of  Iismore,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
has  a  beautiful  drawing,  by  George  Du  Noyer,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  St  Columba : 

OROic  Do  Niat  mac  meic  aeDucaiN  tas  a 

N6RNOD  IN  JResa 

oreoicDo  NeccaN  in  ceHD  Do  Ki^Ne  in  srcesa. 

44  A  Prater  for  Nial,  Son  of  Mac  Aeddcan,  bt  whom  was 

made  [nepnao  for  n-oeapnao]  this  Ornament." 
14 A  Prater  for  Nectan  the  Artist,  who  made  this  Ornament.9' 

Also  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath :  6'p  mé  pém  00  pijne  incro 
oam,  44  because  it  was  I  myself  that  made  the  place  for  myself," 
p.  66;  ip  e  m  pix;  00  pigne  op  copp,  "  he  is  the  king  who  made 
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oar  body/'  St.  Columbkille.  But  in  later  manuscripts  and  in- 
scriptions it  is  written  pine,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Melaghlin  CT  Kelly  and  his  wife  Finola  0' Co  nor,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Knockmoy :  Do  TTluleachlaino  O'Keallaio  oo  pi  O  TTlaini  ocup 
o'lnbualcnno  ingen  1  Chonchuip  oo  pine  ÍTlaéa  O'Qnli  in  leac- 
oaig  pea,  44  for  Muleachlainn  O'Kelly,  king  of  Omaini,  and  for 
Finola,  the  daughter  of  O'Conor,  Mathew  O'Anli  made  this  monu- 
ment/* 

This  tense  is  sometimes  inflected  thus :  pónap,  I  made ;  póncup, 
thou  madest ;  pón  pé,  he  made  ;  pónpamap,  we  made ;  pónpaBcnn, 
ye  made ;  pónpac,  or  pónpacap,  they  made ;  as  in  the  following 
examples  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath :  cio  ac  mópa  na  h-uilc  oo 
pónaip  ppim,  "  although  great  are  the  injuries  thou  hast  done  me/' 
p.  32 ;  oo  ponpum  copu  ann  pin,  44  we  made  a  covenant  then," 
p.  48 ;  oo  ponpaBcnp  cooac,  44  ye  made  a  treaty/'  p.  34. 


The  future  tense  is  often  written  geunpaió  pé,  even  in  printed 
books,  as  in  O'Molloy's  Lucema  Fidelium,  and  Mac  Curtin's  Eng- 
lish Irish  Dictionary.  In  John  Mac  Torna  CXMulconry's  copy  of 
Keating*  9  History  of  Ireland,  it  is  also  frequently  written  with  a 
g,  as  oo  £én  eopac, 44 1  shall  begin,  or  make  a  beginning;"  and  in 
other  manuscripts,  as  6p  in  uaip  fc'ebup  cac  oume  ceill  pop 
oilguo  ooneoc  oo  gena  oe  ulc  ni  bia  comup  pop  pogluifc,  "  for 
when  each  person  is  convinced  of  forgiveness  in  what  he  does  of 
evil,  there  will  be  no  power  over  plunderers,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl.  H.  3.  18,  p.  358. 

From  these  examples  it  may  be  gathered  that  this  verb  oéa- 
ncnm,  which  is  often  written  oiongnaim,  or  oinjnaim,  is  com- 
pounded of  oo,  a  prepositive  particle,  and  gnhn,  I  do,  or  act  Its 
past  tense,  pijneap,  I  made,  is  evidently  po  gnfeaf ;  and  its  future, 
geunpao,  would  appear  to  be  a  transposed  form  of  gnfpeao. 


Future  Tense. 


1.  oéanpao. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

1.  oéanpmaoio,  or 


2.  oéanpaip. 

3.  oéanpaió  pé. 


oéanpam. 

2.  oéanpaíó. 

3.  oéanpaio. 
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Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  3  should  be  always  preserved  in  the 
past  tense,  as  in  the  examples  above  adduced  from  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  that  the  3  in  the  future  is  not  so  incorrect  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be,  and  as  it  is  generally  supposed  by 
modern  Irish  scholars. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  oéanam. 

oéanamaoip. 
oécmamaoio. 

2.  oéan.  2.  oéanató. 

3.  oéanaó  pé.  3.  oéanaioíp. 

The  second  person  singular  is  sometimes  oéin  and  oena,  as  oem 
00  oiccioll,  "  do  thy  utmost,"  Lucerna  Fideliumr  p.  300 ;  na 
oéin  panaihao  púm,  "  do  not  mock  me,"  Id.,  p.  182  ;  oena-pa 
afp  00,  "  compose  thou  a  satire  for  him,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  5a,P& 
The  first  person  plural  is  generally  made  to  terminate  in  am,  or 
um,  in  ancient  writers,  as  oénum  in  oinm  po  immcngin,  ocup  pop 
copmailep  pooén,  "  let  us  make  the  man  after  our  own  image  and 
likeness,"  Book  ofBallymote^  fol.  8,  a,  ft. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  30  n-oéanaim.  1.  50  n-oéaneamaoio. 

2.  50  n-oéancnp.  2.  50  n-oéancaoi. 

3.  30  n-oéanaió  pé.  3.  30  n-oéunaio. 

Consuetudinal  Present. 
30  n-oéanann  me,  cú,  pé,  &c. 

Simple  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  30  n-oeapnap.  1.  30  n-oeapnamap. 

2.  30  n-oeápnaip.  2.  30  n-oeápnabap. 

3.  50  n-oeápna  pé.  3.  50  n-oeápnaoap. 

50  n-oeapnpac. 
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Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  n-oeápnainn.  1.  50  n-oeápnamaoip. 

2.  50  n-oeápncá.  2.  50  n-oeápncaoi. 

3.  30  n-oeápnaó  pé.  3.  50  n-oeápncnoíp,, 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  n-oéanpao.  1.  50  n-oéanpamaoio. 

2.  50  n-oéanpaip.  2.  50  n-oéanpaíó. 

3.  30  n-oéanpaió  pé.  3.  50  n-oéanpaio. 

That  this  and  other  irregular  verbs  have  a  subjunctive  mood, 
is  quite  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  indicative  form  could  not 
be  used  after  nac,  co,  50,  &c,  as  nac  oepnaip,  "that  thou  didst 
not,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  202 ;  co  n-oeapnpac  cpeaca 
mópa,  "  30  that  they  committed  great  depredations,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast,  ad  ann.  1233.  The  form  co  n-oepgene,  that  he  made,  is 
also  to  be  met  with.— See  the  MS.  H.  2.  16,  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl., 
pp.  242,  243. 

CONDITIONAL  HOOD. 
8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oá  n-oéan pen nn.  1.  oá  n-oéanpamaoip. 

2.  oá  n-oéanpá.  2.  oá  n-oéanpaíó. 

3.  06  n-oéanpaó  pé.  3.  oá  n-oéanpaioíp. 

Or, 

L  06  n-oeapnainn.  1.  oá  n-oeapnamaoip. 

2.  oá  n-oeapncá.  2.  oá  n-oeapncaoi. 

3.  oá  n-oeapnaó  pé.  3.  oá  n-oeapnaio?p. 

Or, 

1.  oá  n-oionjnamn.  1.  oá  n-oionjnamaoip. 

2.  oá  n-oionsancá.  2.  oá  n-oion^ancaoi. 

3.  ©á  n-oiongaó  pé.  3.  oá  n-oionjnaiotp. 

O'Molloy  writes  the  second  person  singular  06  n-oeancá,  as 
oa  n-oeancá  pin,  "  if  thou  wouldst  do  that." — Lucerna  Fidelium, 
p.  247. 
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This  mood  is  often  written  omgneo,  as  well  as  oepnaó,  in  an- 
cient manuscripts.  An  example  of  both  forms  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  74 :  oia  n-oepnnca 
pun  popm-pa,  a  pigan,  ol  pé,  po  moépaino  pcéla  oo  ihic  ouic. 
Ho  jell  pí  co  n-a  luja  co  n-oinxneao,  "  if  thou  wouldst  keep  my 
secret,  O  queen,  I  would  tell  thee  news  of  thy  son.  She  promised, 
on  her  oath,  that  she  would  [make]  keep  the  secret"  Keating  also 
uses  oá  n-oeapnao  and  oá  n-oiongnaó,  for  the  present  oá  n-oean- 
paó,  as  ajup  oá  n-oeápnaó,  50  o-ceiljpio©  an  meall  ap  a  ceann  le 
jluapacc  ppiocBuailce  a  incmne  péin,  "  and  should  he  do  so,  that 
the  ball  would  be  driven  from  his  head  by  the  repercussive  motion 
of  his  brain,"  Hist.  Irel.,  p.  75 ;  cia  an  cpioc  ap  a  n-oiongnaiofp 
bpan,  "  what  country  they  would  explore,"  Id.,  p.  50 ;  mani 
oepncaip  pcolóca  maimpepech  TTlaupicip  bpaplacc  oampa,  "if 
the  farmers  of  the  monastery  of  Mauriter  had  not  caused  an  annoy- 
ance to  me,"  Marianne  Scotus,  A.  D.  1070. 

In  this  mood,  also,  this  verb  is  found  written  with  an  initial  5, 
as  apbepcauap  00  génoafp  amail  a  oubaipc  pium,  "  they  said 
that  they  would  do  as  he  desired.*1— Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  50. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
00  óéanuih. 

Passive  Voice, 
indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 
oéancap  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
pigneaó  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
gnfcf  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

Future  Tense. 
oéanpap  mé,  éú,  é,  &c. 
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The  past  tense  of  the  indicative  passive  is  written  pijneo,  pónaó, 
and  ponca,  in  the  best  Irish  manuscripts,  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ples :  oia  Ceocnn  oo  pijneo  gpian  ocup  epcai,  "  on  Wednesday 
the  sun  and  moon  were  made/'  L.  Breac  ;  oo  pijneo  miap  cpanoa 
oo*n  meip  apgaio,  "  a  wooden  dish  was  made  of  the  silver  dish," 
Battle  of  Magh  fiath,  p.  28 ;  oo  cocaicim  na  pletn  oo  ponca 
cmo  la  Doriinall,  "  to  partake  of  the  feast  which  was  there  pre- 
pared [made]  by  Domhnall,"  Id.,  p.  24 ;  oo  ponca  a  n-ápupa  ocup 
a  pfgoúmce  cmn,  "  their  habitations  and  royal  forts  were  erected 
there,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTIoj  Gime ;  oo'n  lonnapbaó  oo  pónaó 
ap  pliocc  5a<>,D|l'  °r  cm  Sana,  "  from  the  expulsion  which  was 
made  on  the  race  of  Gaodhal  out  of  Scythia,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  48 ; 
tp  laip  oo  ponaó  opoiceace  na  peippe  ajup  opoiceac  TTlóna  oaiih, 
"  by  him  was  made  the  bridge  of  Feirse,  and  the  bridge  of  Moin 
daimh,"  Duald  Mac  Firbis— Genealogies,  p.  508.  CMolloy 
writes  the  future  oeunpop,  as  oeunpap  aoncpó  caopac  ajup  aon 
aoóaipe,  "there  shall  be  made  pne  fold  and  one  shepherd." — 
Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  375. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
50  n-oéancap  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
50  n-oéapnaó  mé,  cú,  é,  kc. 

Future  Tense. 
30  n-oéanpap  mé,  éú,  é,  kc. 

The  subjunctive  passive  form  of  this  verb  is  found  written 
n-oepnao  (for  ea  seldom  occurs,  and  final  o  is  seldom  aspirated) 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  as  in  the  very  ancient 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  church  of  Freshford,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  already  referred  to  : 

oraoic  Do  Heim  in^in  CU1RC  ocus  do  mach. 
SamaiN  u  chiarameic  cas  1  noewnao  in 
cempu&8<x 

"  A  Prayer  for  Niam,  Daughter  of  Corc,  ahd  for  Mathga- 

MAIlf  U  ChIARMEIC,  BT  WHOM  THIS  CHURCH  WAS  MADE." 
2  H 
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And  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross  of  Cong,  made  about  the  year 


OROIC  DO  CheRRDetóaCh  U  ChONChOÓUIT*  DO 

R15  eraeNO  cas  a  Nt>ei?i?Nao  in  sraessa. 

"  A  Prater  for  Terrdelbach  u  Chonchobuir,  King  op  Ire- 
land, BT  WHOM  THIS  ORNAMENT  WAS  MADE." 

See  also  the  inscription  on  the  crozier  of  Lismore,  already  quoted, 
p.  228.    O'Molloy  writes  50  noeunraoi. — Lueema  Fideliumy 
.p.  359. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

óéanpoioe  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 

This  mood  is  also  written  with  an  initial  5,  as  do  gellpcrc  na 
opuigci  oipi  cibé  uaip  00  jéncaí  eocmapc  a  h-injine,  co  puioeaó 
pi  bap  ann  pin,  "  the  Druids  predicted  to  her  that  whenever  her 
daughter  should  be  wooed,  she  should  then  die." — Book  qfFer- 
moyy  fol.  92. 


1123: 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


00  beié  oécmca. 


Passive  Participle. 
oécmea. 


vi. — 5n^m» or     1    or  ma'te* 


DTDICATIVB  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  jnim. 

2.  5nfp. 

3.  jníó  pé. 


1.  jnfmfo. 

2.  gnféfó. 

3.  ^nto,  or  gnfio. 


Past  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  jntóeap. 

2.  jnfóip. 

3.  jníó  pé. 


1.  gníomap. 

2.  jníoBap. 

3.  gnfoóoap,  or  gntpec. 
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Consuetudinal  Past. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  gnfómn. 

2.  gníóéeá. 


1.  jniomip. 

2.  gnfórfó. 

3.  jníóoíp. 


PLURAL. 


3.  gnfóeaó  pé. 


CMolloy  writes  nfmío,  &c,  as  can  nímío  foóbaipc,  "when 
we  make  an  offering/1  Lucema  Fidelium,  p.  205 ;  mup  do  níoíp 
na  JJeincili  anallóo,  "as  the  Gentiles  of  old  used  to  do,"  Id.9 
p.  213.  The  verb  occurs  also  without  the  5,  as  uaip  po  picip  m 
coimoiu  cec  nf  pecmaic  a  lepp  uaó  ció  piapiu  00  nemm  a 
ecapjuióe,  "for  the  Lord  knows  every  thing  we  require  from 
him  before  we  do  implore  him,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  121,  b. 
But  the  5  is  found  in  the  best  authorities,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  belonging  to  this  verb,  as  neac  po  p\\  301, 
"  one  who  makes  (i.  e.  invents  or  tells)  a  lie,"  Battle  ofMagh 
Math,  p.  82;  po  gnipium  comaipli  ppi  h-achaió  m-bic  ann,  uwe 
made  [held]  a  consultation  for  a  short  time  there,"  Id.,  p.  35; 
if  memo  oán  po  jnfic,  "  the  poem  they  make  [compose]  is  alike," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Cáince;  ip  poppa  na  g-ceacpap  po  gnfpeao  pip 
6peno  pió  in  6poja,  "  it  is  over  the  four  of  them  the  men  of  Ire- 
land erected  the  mound  of  Brugh,"  Book  of  Lecan,  fol.  279,  b,  b  ; 
po  bui  om  Deceo  05  cuingio  ouiljine  in  ypepa  po  5m,  "  then 
Deced  was  demanding  the  reward  of  the  work  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted," Id.,  fol.  207,  b;  ap  ip  a  pio  nemeoaiB  po  jnicíp  pileóa  a 
ngpeppa,  "  for  it  was  in  sacred  groves  poets  used  to  compose  their 
works,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  16,  p.  120. 

The  future  tense  does  not  occur,  except  as  formed 
from  „éana,m. 


Passive  Voice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


jnicheap,  or  nfcheap  me,  éu,  é,  &c. 
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Consuetudinal  Past. 
jnfrf,  anciently  jnichea,  or  ntchea  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

In  the  passive  voice  this  verb  is  written  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without,  the  5,  as  gníehep  pamlaió,  "  it  is  so  done," 
Battle  of Magh  Rath,  p.  82  ;  00  nfrep  a  puach  do  pmoaó  in  gac 
omo  1  piji  na  Capcpaijeach,  "  his  effigy  is  engraven  in  every  fort 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tartary,"  Book  of  Lismore,  1 1 1 ;  ctp  po 
jnicea  la  Caejuipe  péil  a  £ene  00  jpép  yaca  bliaóuin,  "for 
Laeghaire  was  used  always  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  his  birth 
every  year,"  Id.,  p.  5,  col.  2 ;  po  ceachaincea  imoppa  061b  map 
00  nfchea  i  Ceaihaip  a  ceoil  ocup  a  cuiplenna,  cop  ba  coipchi 
ciuil  uile  in  cech  6fn  chúil  co  poile,  "  their  pipes  and  other  in- 
struments of  music  were  wont  to  be  played  by  them,  as  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  done  at  Tara,  until  the  whole  house,  from  one  angle 
to  another,  became  one  stream  of  music,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 
H.  3.  18,  p.  266,  a,  a,  line  32. 

All  the  other  moods  and  tenses  of  this  verb  are 
borrowed  from  oécmaim,  or  rather  it  wants  them  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  root 
of  oécmaim,  and  the  verb  from  which  the  noun  jjnforh, 
an  act,  is  derived.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  spoken  Irish 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  pronounced  as  if  written 


nióim. 


VII. — Oeipim,  I  say. 


Active  Voice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  oeipim. 

2.  oeipip. 

3.  oeip  fé. 


1.  oeipimfo. 

2.  oeipríó. 

3.  oeipio. 


PLURAL. 
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O'Molloy  writes  the  first  parson  plural  of  this  oeipmio,  and 
oeipimio,  as  jióeaó  oeipmio-ne  50  n-oeaca  an  méio  pn  uile  ap 
peacpan,  "  but  we  say  that  all  these  went  astray,"  Lucerna  Fide* 
Hum,  p.  192 ;  and  the  second  person  plural,  oeipcf,  without  the 
final  6,  as  oeipcf  mac  Oe  beic  a  g-compubpoame  leip  an  araip, 
"  ye  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father/' 
Ids,  p.  310. 

Consuetudinal  Present. 
oeipeann  mé,  ru,  pé,  kc. 

Relative  Form. 
a  oeip,  who  says. 

Past  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oubpap.  1.  oubpamap. 

2.  oubpaip.  2.  oubpabap. 

3.  oubaipc  pé.  3.  oubpaoap. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oeipinn.  1.  oeipimfp. 

2.  oeipéeá,  2.  oeipéíó. 

3.  oeipeaó  pé.  3.  oeipiofp. 

Future  Tense. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oéappao.  1.  oéappamaoio. 

2.  oéappaip.  2.  oéappafó. 

3.  oéappaió  pé.  3.  oéappaio. 

This  verb  is  not  aspirated  in  the  past  tense,  except  after  nf ,  not 
[active],  and  does  not  take  the  particles  do  or  po  before  it ;  we 
may  fairly  conjecture  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  particle  ao,  and 
the  old  verb  beipim,  I  say.  The  past  tense  is  variously  written  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  ap  bepc,  ac  bepe,  ac  pubaipc,  he  said. — 
Example  :  ap  bepe  parpaic  na  biao  pf  ná  eppcop  o  Conán, 
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"  Patrick  said  that  neither  king  nor  bishop  should  descend  from 
Lonan,"  Vit.  Patriciiy  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  ac  puppaoap, 
and  ap  bepcaoap,  they  said,  forms  obviously  derived  from  the  old 
verb  beipim,  I  say,  not  oeipim.  The  past  tense  is  also  sometimes 
formed  from  the  verb  páióim,  I  say,  which  is  still  in  use,  as  ap  e 
po  paió,  "  it  is  what  he  said po  páiópec,  they  said  pcnopio- 
map,  we  said,"  Keat.  Hist,%  p.  46.  The  following  passage  in  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Hath,  p.  50,  affords  an  example  of  three  different 
forms  of  the  past  tense  of  beipim,  or  oeipim :  oo  luió  Congal  gup 
in  maigin  i  nvbáoap  clann  in  pi£,  ocup  po  can  piu  peb  ac  pub- 
aipc  Ouboiaó  ppip.  6a  maic  leopum  pin,  ocup  ap  bepcaoap  oo 
jénoaíp  amail  a  oubaipc  pium,  "  Congal  went  to  where  the  sons 
of  the  king  were,  and  told  them  what  Dubhdiadh  had  said.  They 
liked  this,  and  said  that  they  would  do  as  he  said"  [desired]. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  a  very  strange  peculiarity, 
in  forming  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  past  tense 
of  this  verb,  occurs  in  ancient  writers  ;#  thus,  if  from  oúbaipc  the  i 
be  rejected,  the  first  person  singular  is  implied,  as  an  Peapgup  po 
a  oubapc,  "  this  Fergus  I  mentioned,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  3 ;  an 
peapgup  po  a  oubaipc  would  mean,  this  Fergus  he  mentioned. — 
See  observations  on  cánag  and  cá'img. 

The  future  indicative  active  of  this  verb  is  very  frequently 
written  oépam,  oeupam,  or  oeapamaoio,  without  the  p,  the  first 
syllable  being  very  long,  as  aihail  a  oeupam  o'a  éip  po,  "  as  we 
shall  say  hereafter,"  Keat,  p.  34  ;  mup  oeupamaoio  na  óiaó-pi, 
"  as  we  shall  say  hereafter,9'  Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  245.  But  this 
form,  though  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  present  and  past 
tenses,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


2.  abaip. 

3.  abpao  pé. 


1 


8INGDLAR. 


PLURAL. 

1.  abpamaoio. 
abpamaoip. 
abpam. 

2.  abbpaíó. 

3.  abpaiofp. 
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The  second  person  singular  is  often  written  apaip  in  old  manu- 
scripts, as  apcnp,  a  popa  Caij,  in  pecap-pu  ca  cpicb  1  puilem  ? 
'  say,  O  my  charioteer  Laigh,  dost  thou  know  in  what  country  we 
are?" — Book  of.Leinster,  fol.  105,  a,  b. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  n-abpaim.  1.  50  n-abpamaoio. 

50  n-abpam. 

2.  30  n-abpaip.  2.  50  n-abpaíó. 

3.  50  n-abaio  pé.  3.  50  n-abpaio. 

All  the  other  tenses  of  this  mood  are  like  those  of  the  indica- 
tive, except  the  future,  which  is  sometimes  50  n-eibép,  or  epép, 
as  apcnp,  ol  TTknnchin  ;  ni  epép,  ap  TTIac  Conjlinoi,  "  say  it,  said 
Mainchin;  I  will  not  say  it,  said  Mac  Conglinni." — Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  107. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  oéappamn.  1.  oéappamaoip. 

2.  oéappá.  2.  oéappafó. 

3.  oéappao  pé.  3.  oéappaiofp. 

Or,  oépamn,  &c,  without  the  p. 

O'Molloy  writes  the  second  person  singular  oeuppra,  as,  Cpeuo 
pop  a  oeuppra  oa  5-claoiomn  ru  id  páióoB  pern  ?  "  Moreover, 
what  wouldst  thou  say,  if  I  should  defeat  thee  with  thine  own 
words." — Lueerna  Fidelium,  p.  297. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
00  páó. 

Passive  Voice. 

indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 
oeipreap  mé,  éú,  é,  &c. 

Perfect  Past 
oubpaó  mé,  rú,  é,  &c. 
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Consuctmdi*al  Pmst. 
oeipéf  mé,  éú,  é,  fee ;  or  beipéí  s*£,  rú,  é,  fcc 

Future  Tense. 
oéoppop  mé?  rú,  é.  &c 

The  present  tense  is  sometimes  written  oepap  (see  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  47),  and  sometimes  bepop  (see  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  M.  3501 ) ; 
and  the  past,  ac  pubpoo,  op  pubpao.  epbpao,  and  ebpao  (see 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Copmac  et  ^Un^.  and  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  year  465.  The  consuetudinal  past  is  often  beipcf, 
Id.,  A.  M.  43*W.  The  future  is  sometimes  oépan,  without  the  p, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD, 
aboprap  mé,  cú,  é,  étc. 

SUBJTSCTIVE  MOOD. 

50  n-abaprap  mé?  rú,  é,  fitc. 

This  mood  is  very  often  written  apap  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
as  Qpo  na  piypaioi  ppip  a  n-apap  Cnoc  Samoa  miu,  "  Ard  na 
righraidhi,  which  is  at  this  day  called  Cnoc  Samhna,"  Book  of 
Lis  more,  fol.  70,  b ;  po  gaBpoc  oap  pinoppuch  pip  a  n-apap 
abano  h-Ua  Caroar  immacaipe  móp  na  IThifhan,  "  they  pro- 
ceeded across  Finnsruth,  which  is  called  the  Abhann  O'g-Cathbhath, 
in  the  great  plain  of  Munster,"  Id.%  fol.  105. 

coromoHAX  mood. 
oéappaióe  mé,  éd,  é,  &c. 

Keating  uses  oá  rvaibeoprooi,  and  30  rxnbeopraoi,  for  this 
mood,  borrowing  it  from  abnoim,  not  from  oeipim. — See  History 
of  Ireland,  O'Mulconry's  copy,  p.  42. 

IHFINIT1VK  MOOD. 

00  oeir  páice,  or  páióce. 

Passive  Participle. 
paice,  or  páióce. 
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VIII. — pagaini,  or  jeibim,  I  find. 


Active  Voice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  pajaim. 

2.  pajaip. 

3.  pajaió  pé. 


1.  pa£maoio. 

2.  pajcaio. 

3.  pajaio. 


Or, 


1.  jeibim. 

2.  geibip. 

3.  jeib  pé. 


1.  jeibimío. 

2.  geibcfó. 

3.  jeibió. 


O'Molloy  writes  geiBmio  for  "  we  find,"  and  geibcf  for  "  ye 
find,"  as  do  jeibmio  'pan  m-biobla,  "we  find  in  the  Bible," 
Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  371  ;  nacap  éioip  leam-po  an  nf  cécrona  oo 
páó  lib-p,  a  oeip  jup  ab  6n  eajluip  oo  jeibcf  piop  cpeuo  ap 
pjpiopcup  ann  ;  ajup  'na  óiaió  pin  jup  ab  on  pjpiopcup  oo 
jeibrí  piop  cpeuo  ap  eagluip  ann,  "  can  I  not  say  the  same  thing 
to  you,  who  say  that  it  is  from  the  Church  ye  find  a  know- 
ledge of  what  the  Scripture  is,  and  afterwards  that  it  is  from  the 
Scripture  ye  find  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Church  is  ?"  Id., 
pp.  294, 295.  In  ancient  manuscripts,  a  b  is  often  introduced  after 
the  j  in  pagaim,  as  nf  con  pajbac  cupaij  cia  aipm  l  n-ooici, 
"and  the  boatmen  do  not  find  where  she  hatches/'  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl.  H.  2.  16.  p.  242 ;  in  cpeap  inao  íp  moo  i  pajbaic  pilió 
achuingio,  "the  third  place  where  poets  obtain  the  greatest  re- 
quest," Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  68. 


Perfect  Past. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  puapap. 

2.  puapaip. 

3.  puaip  pé. 


1.  puapamap. 

2.  puapabap. 

3.  puapaoap. 


2  i 
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The  third  person  singular  has  always  1  before  the  final  p, 
though  in  the  synthetic  forms  of  the  other  persons  this  i  is  rejected. 
Example, — pucnp-pium  aipeccal  oeippic  o'Qoó  O'Oothnaill, 
44  he  got  a  private  apartment  for  Hugh  O'Donnell,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast.,  A.  D.  1592  ;  aihail  puapacap  các,  44  as  all  have  got," 
Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  32. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

8INGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  jeibinn.  I.  ^eibimfp,  or 

jeibeamaoip. 

2.  jeibceá.  2.  jeibéíó. 

3.  jeibeaó  pé.  3.  jeibioíp. 

This  tense  is  still  in  constant  use,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  poems  of  the  bards  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Example, — oá  ihéio  do  jeibmn  o'á  jpáó, 
"though  much  of  his  affection  I  used  to  get" — O*  Daly  Cairbreach. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  jéabao,  or  jeobcn>.        1.  £éabamaoio. 

2.  jéabaip.  2.  jéabrafó. 

3.  géabaió  pé.  3.  jéabaio. 

O'Molloy  writes  the  first  syllable  of  this  tense  jeub,  which 
shews  that  he  pronounced  it  long,  as  oo  jeubaip  $up  ab  f  po  lorn 
na  pipmne,  "  thou  wilt  find  that  this  is  the  naked  truth,"  Lucerna 
Fidelium,  p.  204.  But  in  ancient  manuscripts  it  is  written  jéb, 
as  po  jéba  ann  h-fcc  oo  ihian  oo  cac  biuó,  44  thou  wilt  get  there 
the  satisfaction  of  thy  desire  of  every  food,"  Mac  Conglxnns 
Dream,  in  the  Leabhar  Breac.  In  the  spoken  language,  however, 
it  is  jeobao,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  pajmaoip,  or  pajmaoio. 

2.  pa£.  2.  pagafo. 

3.  pagaó  pé.  3.  pagaiofp. 
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Haliday  has  FCU5,  "  find  thou/'  Gcelio  Grammar,  p.  98 ;  hut 
no  authority  has  been  found  for  the  i  before  5.  O'Molloy  writes 
Fafc  as  f°5  cm  c-aipceajul,  "  find  for  me  the  article." — 
Lucema  Fidelium,  p.  301. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

This  mood  is  like  the  indicative  in  all  its  tenses,  except  the 
future,  in  which  it  is  30  b-puigecro,  &c. ;  and  some  writers  make 
it  50  b-puijim,  in  the  present  tense. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 


8INGULAR. 

1.  jéabcnnn,  or 
jeobamn. 

2.  jéabrá. 

3.  géabaó  pé. 

Also, 

1.  oá  b-pajainn,  or 
oá  b-puijinn. 

2.  oáb-pajjéá. 

3.  oá  b-pajaó  pé. 


PLURAL. 

1.  géaoainaoip. 

2.  jéabcató. 

3.  jéabaiofp. 

1 .  oá  b-pajamaoip. 

2.  oá  b-pajcafó. 

3.  oá  b-pajaioíp. 


Ch  is  used  in  the  second  person  singular,  not  p,  as  00  geabra, 
"  thou  wouldst  get" — MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  1.  14.  fol.  116. 

O'Molloy  writes  the  first  person  plural  with  the  termination  mfp 
in  one  place,  and  with  maoip  in  another,  as  6  B-puijmíp  áp  páié 
00  compáiócib  pnctp^a,  "  from  whom  we  would  get  enough  of  trite 
expressions,"  Lucema  Fidelium — Preface;  50  b-puigeamaoip 
jpápa,  "that  we  might  get  grace,"  Id.,  p.  206.  He  writes  the 
third  person  plural  50  b-puijeotp,  as  50  b-puijeofp  onóip,  "that 
they  might  get  honour,"  Id.,  p.  212.  Here  it  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  by  the  student,  that  the  form  b-puijmn,  or  b-pajainn,  is 
used  after  oá,  if,  and  muna,  unless,  nf,  not,  nac,  that  not,  30, 
that ;  and  that  the  form  jeabcunn,  or  jeobamn,  is  to  be  used  when 
we  would  express  /  would  find,  and  that  it  may  take  the  particle 
00  before  it 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD, 
o'  parent,  or  o'  pajbáil. 

Passive  Voice, 
indicative  mood. 

Present  Tense. 
pa£rap  mé,  cíi,  é,  &c. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 
£eiocí  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

Perfect  Past. 
puapaó,  or  pp'r  mé,  éú,  é,  &c. 

The  latter  form  of  this  tense,  ppír,  though  now  forgotten  in 
the  spoken  language,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient 
language,  as  $aoé  riióp  ip  in  pojmup  do  net  ppic  peo  na  paihail 
ip  in  aimpip  pi,  "  a  great  wind  storm  happened  in  the  autumn,  of 
which  no  likeness  or  similitude  was  found  in  this  time." — Chroni- 
con  Scotorum,  adann.  1015. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD, 
pajrap  mé,  cú,  é,  &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
50  b-puijreap. 

Perfect  Past. 
Like  the  Indicative. 

Future  Tense. 
50  B-puijpeap. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

^eabcaióe  mé,  éú,  é,  &c. 
oa  b-puijrióe  mé,  éú,  é,  &c. 
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In  old  manuscripts  the  second  form  is '  sometimes  written  oá 
pui  jbirea,  and  in  the  spoken  language,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it 
is  pronounced  on  b-pajccnoe. 

Passive  Participle  wanting,  but  ap  pájail  and  le  pdgml  are 
used  in  its  place. — See  Idiomatic  use  of  Prepositions,  Chap.  VII. 
Sect.  3. 

IX. — Rijmi,  I  reach. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Or, 


Present  Tense. 


8INGULAR. 

1.  pijim. 

2.  pijip. 

3.  pig  p*. 

8INGULAR. 

1.  pcmjap. 

2.  pánjaip. 

3.  pánaij,  or  pámij  pé. 


Perfect  Past. 


PLURAL. 

pijmfo. 
pi^ri. 
P1510. 

PLURAL. 

1.  punjamap. 

2.  pan^abap. 

3.  pánjaoap. 


1.  piaccap.  1.  piaccamap. 

2.  piacccnp.  2.  piuccabap 

3.  piacc  jé.  3.  piaccaoap,  or 

puaccaoap. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  pijmn.  1.  pijmff»  or 

pijmaoip. 

2.  pigéeá.  2.  pijcíó. 

3.  pigeaó  pé.  3.  pijoíp. 

Example. — Ráinic  pábaó  ajup  peimpiop  na  comaiple  pm  50 
h-Ua  HéiU,  "  a  notice  and  forewarning  of  this  resolution  reached 
O'Neill,"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1522  ;  céic  a  Ceam- 
paij  jac  n-ofpiuc  co  páinic  6inn  eoaip,  "  he  went  directly  from 
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Tara  till  he  reached  Binn  Edair,"  Book  of  Fermoy,  foL  189 ;  50 
páncacup  in  cpeap  cnoc,  "till  they  reached  the  third  hill,"  Book 
of  Lismore,  fol.  155  ;  o  do  puacraeap  na  pluaij,  "as  the  hosts 
arrived,"  Book  of  Bally  mote,  fol.  240,  a,  b. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Or, 


1.  pijFeao. 

2.  pijFip. 

3.  pijpió  r*- 

1.  piaccpao. 

2.  piaccpaip, 

3.  piaccpaió  pé. 


1.  pijpitnío. 

2.  piJFÍó. 

3.  pijFio. 

1.  piaccpamaoio. 

2.  piaccpaíó. 

3.  piaccpaio. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 


1. 


2.  pij. 

3.  pijeaó  pé. 


PLURAL. 

1.  pijmír. 
pijmaoip, 

2.  pijtó. 

3.  pijiofp. 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 


Or, 


SINGULAR. 

1.  pi5F,n"- 

2.  pijF^á. 

3.  pijpeaó 

1.  piaccpainn. 

2.  piaccpá. 

3.  piaccpao  pé. 


PLURAL. 

1.  p^ump,  or 
pi^peamaoip. 

2.  pijFto. 

3.  pigFioír. 

1.  piacrpamaoif. 

2.  piaccpaio. 

3.  piaccpaiofp. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
00  piaccain,  or  00  poccain. 
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X. — Céióim,  I  go. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  eéióim.  1,  céiómfo,  or  eéimfo. 

2.  cétóiru  2.  céioéíó,  or  cétcíó. 

3.  céio  pé.  3.  céióio,  or  céio. 

Past  Tense. 

8INQULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  cuaóop.  1.  cuaómap. 

2.  cuaóaip.  2.  cuaóbap. 

3.  cuaió  pé.  3.  cuaóoap. 

Consuetudinal  Past. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  ééioinn.  1.  céiómíp. 

2.  réióreá.  2.  céiócf. 

3.  ééióeaó  pé.  3.  céióoíp. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  pacpao.  1.  pacpamaoio. 

2.  pacpaip.  2.  pacpaio. 

3.  pacpaio  pé.  3.  pacpaio. 

Or,  pacao,  pacaip,  &a,  omitting  p. 

The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  this  mood  is 
often  written  céic,  and  caeo,  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples : — ceic  in  ban-copp  ip  in  paippji  piap  oo  ouchao, 
"  the  she-crane  goes  westward  on  the  sea  to  hatch,"  MS.  Trin. 
Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  16.  p.  242  ;  céic  Copmac  oo'n  bpoicenaig, 
"  Cormac  goes  to  the  badger  warren,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Jcnlenj ; 
oo  ehaeo  ap  a  beolu,  "which  goes  out  of  his  mouth,"  Id.,  voce 
6eilchi;  oo  chaeo  oo  bioj  ap  in  imoaij,  "he  went  in  a  fright 
from  his  bed,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  8.    The  form  oo  óeacap 
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is  also  often  used  in  the  past  tense  of  this  mood.  The  third  person 
singular  of  the  past  tense  is  often  written  coio,  and  the  third  person 
plural  cooap,  or  cócap,  as  cocap  ap  n-apai  a  b-pual,  "  our  shoes 
went  into  the  water/'  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  pual. 

In  old  Irish  manuscripts  the  future  indicative  of  this  verb  is 
most  generally,  if  not  always,  written  with  a  5,  and  without  the  p , 
which,  when  aspirated  according  to  the  modern  orthography,  would 
agree  with  the  present  pronunciation  of  this  tense  throughout  the 
south  of  Ireland,  as  pajao,  I  will  go  ;  pajaip,  thou  wilt  go  ; 
pajaió  pé,  he  will  go;  pajmaoio,  we  will  go  ;  pajraió,  ye  will  go; 
pagaio,  they  will  go.  The  conditional  mood  of  this  verb  is  also 
found  written  with  a  5  in  the  best  manuscripts,  and  formed  from 
the  future  indicative  in  the  usual  manner.  The  following  exam- 
ples of  these  forms  occur  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath :  ocup 
acác  pecc  macu  maici  ocum-pa,  ocup  pajaic  lac  ip  in  car,  ocup 
01a  caempamo-pi  péin  oula  ann,  no  pajaino,  ocup  ni  moiápeó 
pop  Ullcaib  cén  no  beino-pi  ím  bearaió,  "  I  have  seven  good 
sons,  and  they  shall  go  with  thee  into  the  battle,  and  if  I  were 
able  myself,  /  would  go  also,  and  the  Ultonians  should  not  be 
defeated  while  I  had  life,"  p.  43 ;  pajocuc  lac-pu  00  cum  n-6peno 
00  cabcnpc  cara  00  Oomnall,  "  they  shall  go  with  thee  to  Erin 
to  give  battle  to  Doornail,"  p.  48.  Also  in  Cormac's  Glossary  ; 
ní  pajaió  00  cop  a  m-bual,  "  thy  foot  shall  not  enter  the  water." 


Haliday,  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  and  others,  make  ímrij  a  form 
of  the  imperative  mood  of  this  verb ;  but  this  cannot  be  considered 
correct,  as  imcijim,  which  is  a  regular  verb,  signifies  /  depart, 
not  I go.  In  some  parts  of  Munster,  the  imperative  of  céióim,  I 
go,  is  frequently  made  eipi£  (and  sometimes,  corruptly,  ceipi£) ; 
but  this  must  also  be  deemed  an  anomaly,  as  it  is  properly  the 
imperative  of  eipijim,  I  arise.    This  form  is  used  by  Keating,  as 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1  

2.  céió. 

3.  céióeaó  pé. 


1.  céiomfp,  or  céímíp. 

2.  céióíó. 

3.  céióoíp. 
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do  Beupom  loinj-iop  phapoa  ap  oo  cumup,  ajup  eipig  íonnca  ap 
mum,  "  we  will  give  Pharoah's  ships  in  thy  power,  and  go  to  sea 
in  them,"  History  of  Ireland,  p.  46  ;  eipjíó  a  n-UlcaiB,  "go  ye 
into  Ulster/'  Id.,  p.  100.  It  is  also  used  in  a  very  ancient  life  of 
St.  Moling,  as  eipij,  op  ópenumn,  ocup  bcnpc  mo  noióen,  ocup 
eaBaip  ainm  ipopaicc  paip,  "  go,  said  Brendan,  and  baptize  the 
infant,  and  give  him  a  distinguished  name;"  eipg  oo'n  cippaie 
D'innmao  oo  lam,  44  go  to  the  well  to  wash  thy  hands,"  Mac  Con- 
glinris  Dream,  in  the  Leabhar  Breac.  It  is  also  used  in  the  Battle 
of  Magh  Bath,  p.  24.— (See  list  of  obsolete  verbs,  voce  Oécpcnn). 
€pij,  ol  pe,  cumm  in  oipepca,  "  go,  said  he,  to  the  hermitage," 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  100,  b,  a;  eipjíó  oo  óechil  luoa,  "go  to 
Bethlem  of  Juda,"  Boole  ofFermoy,  fol.  65;  epj,  ol  in  cuncipig, 
ocup  comil  oo  ppoino,  4 4 go,  said  the  servant,  and  take  thy  dinner," 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107  ;  epij  a  n-ajaio  TCumuino,  "go  against 
Rumunn,"  MS.  Bodl.  Lib.  Laud.  610,  fol.  10,  a,  a. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

All  the  tenses  of  this  mood  are  like  those  of  the 
indicative,  except  the  simple  past,  which  runs  thus : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  50  n-oeacop.  1.  50  n-oeacamap. 

2.  50  n-oeacaip.  2.  50  n-oeacaBap. 

3.  30  n-oeacaió  pé*.  3.  50  n-oeacaoap. 

This  form  is,  however,  used  as  the  past  indicative  in  ancient 
writings,  as  in  the  following  example :  00  oeacupa  oin  ann,  a  pig, 
ap  mo  óucaij  00  éaBaipc  oam  50  h-implcm,  for  00  cuaóap-pa 
oin  ann,  a  pij,  ap  pon  mo  óúraió  00  éuBaipc  oam  50  h-iomlán, 
44 1  went  thither,  O  king,  for  a  promise  that  my  inheritance  should 
be  wholly  restored  to  me,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  36. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  pacpninn.  1.  pacpamaoip. 

2.  pacpá.  2.  pacpafó. 

3.  p^cpaó  pé.  3.  pacpaioíp. 
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O'Molloy  writes  nac  paépac,  "that  it  would  not  go,"  in 
Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  357  ;  but  this  termination  ac,  though 
pronounced  in  Munster  and  parts  of  South  Connaught,  is  not  found 
in  correct  manuscripts. 

The  form  pajainn,  or  pajaino,  is  more  frequently  found  in 
ancient  writings  than  pacpcunn,  or  pacamn,  of  which  the  learner 
will  find  an  example  already  quoted  from  the  Battle  ofMagh  Rathy 
under  the  future  indicative ;  and  several  others  will  be  found  in 
the  same  work,  at  pages  36,  42,  44,  48,  50,  58,  68. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
DO  Óul. 


XL — dj5im,  I  coine. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  cijim.  1.  cijmto,  or 

cijeam. 

2.  njip.  2.  cijcíó. 

3.  cij  pé.  3.  cijio. 

The  present  indicative  of  this  verb  is  often  written  eiagaim,  and 
eeacaim,  as  ore  cuakxccap  clunn  TTluipcheapcaig  Ui  ChoncaBaip 
pin,  ciagoio  poiplfon  poiriie  ap  óhealac  an  cpfonaij,  "  when  the 
Clann  Muircheartaigh  O'Conor  heard  this,  they  came  in  full  num- 
bers before  him  on  [the  pass  of]  Bealach  an  chrionaigh,"  Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1391  ;  cecac  uli,  cup  in  copci,  "  they  all  came 
to  the  rock,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107  ;  ceacaic  ap  pin  a  manaic 
ocup  a  oeipciubail,  a  ceallaib  Deapmúman,  00  coppuime  ocup 
o'onóipcuipp  a  maigipepech,  "Then  his  monks  and  disciples 
came,  from  the  churches  of  Desmond,  to  wake  and  honour  the  body 
of  their  master,9'  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  60;  00  ceagac  íapum  co 
h-aipm  a  poibe  túgaiá,  44  he  afterwards  came  to  the  place  where 
Lughaidh  was,"  Id.,  fol.  29. 
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Simple  Past. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  cdnjap. 

2.  cánjaip. 


PLURAL. 

1.  cángamap. 

2.  cánjaBap. 

3.  cánjaoap. 


3.  cánaic  pé,  or 
cáinig  pé. 


Consuetudinal  Past. 


SINGULAR, 

1.  cijinn. 

2.  cijceá. 


1.  cijimtp. 

2.  C15CÍ6. 

3.  cijiofp. 


PLURAL. 


3.  cijeao  pé. 


Some  write  the  past  tense  of  this  verb  without  aspirating  the 
initial;  but  it  is  regularly  aspirated  in  the  modern  language,  and  by 
O'Molloy,  as  ní  ap  aon  coip  cámij  pacpuic  50  h-6ipmn,  "  it  was 
not  on  one  leg  St  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,"  Lucerna  Fidelium, 
p.  330. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  the  first  person  of  the  simple 
past  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  of  this  verb  has  a  peculiarity  of 
form,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  Irish  grammarians, 
though  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  best  manuscripts.  Thus, 
if  the  1  be  rejected  from  cáncnc,  or  ccmcug,  the  first  person  singular 
is  implied,  as  canaj  pop  a  amup,  "  I  came  to  him,"  Battle  of 
Magh  Rath,  p.  80  ;  ccmac-pa,  "  I  have  reached,  or  come  to,"  Id.9 
p.  190 ;  íppm  bltaoain  ippomapbae  t)iapmaic  pi  Cajen,  ocup  if 
ipioe  cécna  bliaoain  eánae-pa  a  Glbcnn,  "  in  the  year  in  which 
Diarmait,  king  of  Leinster,  was  killed,  and  this  is  the  first  year  in 
which  I  came  from  Alba,"  Marianu*  Scotus.  But  when  the  final  5 
is  made  slender,  the  third  person  singular  is  implied ;  but  no  trace 
of  this  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  modern  language.  The  third 
person  singular  is  often  written  panaic,  as  O  po  gaec  cpa  heccoip 
©op  pánaic  a  Spue  ocup  a  Bpij,  "  when  Hector  was  wounded  his 
fury  and  vigour  came  to  him,"  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  240,  b,  b. 
The  first  person  plural  of  this  tense  is  variously  written  in  old  manu- 
scripts, cánjamap,  cáncamap,  cánajpam,  cánacpum ;  the  second 
person,  tángabap,  cánjabaip ;  and  the  third,  cángaoap,  cáncacap, 
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cáncucup,  cána^pao,  cánacpac.  Examples  of  these  forms  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  but  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  here.  The  following  from  the  Battle 
ofMagh  Rath  will  be  sufficient :  cá  cfp  ap  a  cáncabaip  ?  44  what 
country  have  ye  come  from  ?"  cáncamap  a  h-6pinn  áin,  "  we  have 
come  from  noble  Erin,"  p.  46;  cpec  pa  cancacap  ó  cij?  44  why 
have  they  come  from  their  house  ?"  Id.,  p.  128;  ap  a  aoi  ni  can- 
gaoappom  inealiha  po  a  cojaipm,"  44  however,  they  did  not  come 
entire  at  his  summons,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.  1567. 


Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  CYOcpao.  1.  ciocpamaoio,  or 

ciocpam. 

2.  nocpaip.  2.  aocpaíó. 

3.  ciocpaió  pé.  3.  riocpaio. 

The  third  person  singular  often  terminates  in  pa,  as  cicpa 
Giripne  ocup  muippió  in  mac,"  Aithirne  will  come  and  kill  the 
boy,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  5Plr*  The  second  person  plural  of  this 
tense  is  sometimes  written  cicpaici,  as  oia  n-oecup  laip  cicpaici-pi 
a  cpiup  lim-pa,  44  If  I  go  with  him  ye  three  shall  come  with  me," 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  50;  an  maic  ip  pepp  cá  nic  ocup  ciuc- 
pap,  44  the  best  good  that  came  or  will  come,"  Book  of  Fermoy, 
fol.  65 ;  cicpaio  cailjinn  cap  muip  meipxmn,  44  tonsured  people 
shall  come  across  the  stormy  sea,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  17. 
p.  1  ;  ni  cicpa  énpep  a  pamla,  ocup  ni  cainic,  44  no  man  like  him 
will  come,  nor  has  come,"  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  53. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
8INGDLAR.  PLURAL. 

1   1.  cigeamaoip,  or 

axeam. 

2.  cap,  or  2.  cijíó,  or 
cij.  cicíó. 

3.  cijeaó  pe\  3.  cijiofp. 
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Keating  uses  ccnp  for  the  second  person  singular  of  this  mood, 
as  ccnp  cu^am-po,  ajup  cabaip  lam  um  láiih,  "  come  to  me,  and 
place  thy  hand  in  my  hand,"  History  of  Ireland,  p.  125.  In  most 
parts  of  Munster  this  mood  is  inflected  cag,  or  cap, .  come  thou ; 
cagaó  pé,  let  him  come ;  cagamaotp,  or  eajamaoio,  let  us  come ; 
cagaigfó,  come  ye ;  cajaioip,  let  them  come.  But  in  the  oldest 
and  best  manuscripts  in  the  language  we  find  cicfó,  or  cij-íó,  as  in 
the  following  quatrain  from  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhri,  relating  to  the 
eruption  of  Lough  Neagh : 

Uicfó,  cicíó,  gebfo  paebpa, 

Snaiofó  eacpa ; 
Uicpa  Cinomuin  oap  Ciacmuin 

Collec  lia. 

— Fol.  36,  a,  a. 
"  Come  ye,  come  ye,  take  ye  weapons, 
Cut  [build]  ye  vessells : 
Linnmuin  will  come  over  Liathmuin 
With  a  grey  flood." 

A  quatrain  similar  to  this  is  still  repeated  in  the  south  of  the 
county  of  Derry,  by  those  who  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  who 
have  preserved  the  traditional  account  of  the  eruption  of  Lough 
Neagh.    It  runs  thus : 

Uijíó  cum  na  coille, 
Qp  bamijíó  cuppach ; 
Oip  cicpaió  an  conn  puao 
Cap  baile  pi 5  n-Gacach. 

4 4  Come  ye  to  the  wood, 
And  cut  ye  a  currach ; 
For  the  red  flood  will  come  over 
King  Eochaidh'8  town." 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  ciocpainn.  1.  ciocpamaoip. 

2.  ciocpá.  2.  ciocpaíó. 

3.  ciocf  aó  pé.  3.  ciocpaioíp. 
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Cipeaó  is  frequently  found  in  old  manuscripts  for  the  third 
person  singular  form  of  this  mood,  as  ceic  cecca  uaici-pe  co 
Coipppi,  co  cipeaó  oo  mapbaó  in  opuaó,  "  a  messenger  went  from 
her  to  Coirppe  that  he  might  come  to  kill  the  Druid,"  Cor.  Gloss.) 
voce  Opc;  po  popconjaip  poppa  co  o-cíopcaíp  i  n-a  óocum 
n-ionao  epóalca,  44  he  ordered  that  they  should  come  to  meet  him 
at  an  appointed  place/'  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1595;  nop  gaB 
lap  pin  cpic-jalap  popéignec  h-e  ó  h-ino  a  mullaijco  ino  a  me  op, 
aihail  ceimó  jealám  no  cípaó  epic,  44  then  was  he  seized  with  a 
violent  trembling  disease  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  tops  of  his 
fingers,  as  if  lightning  had  passed  through  him,"  Book  ofFermoy, 
fol.  68. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD, 
oo  ceacc 

Various  forms  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  this  verb  are  found  in 
the  Irish  annals  and  ancient  manuscripts,  as  cocc,  coijeacc,  cij- 
eacc,  aaccam.  Example. — Uaip  po  cipcanpacap  a  opaióe  oo 
Coejuipe  cioechc  phaqiaic  oo  cum  n-6peno,  44  for  his  Druids 
had  predicted  to  Loeguire  the  coming  of  Patrick  to  Ireland," 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  13,  b.  But  in  modern  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  ceacc  is  the  most  usual  form,  and  is  also  that  used 
in  the  spoken  language  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 


Section  8. —  Of  impersonal,  defective,  and  obsolete  Verbs. 

The  verb  cáim,  I  ain,  and  several  intransitive  verbs, 
though  they  have  no  regular  passive  voice,  are  some- 
times used  impersonally,  like  the  Latin  verbs  itur,  con- 
curritur,  &c. 

Examples. — Cinoup  pilcep  lac  inoiu  ?  "  how  is  it  with  thee 
to-day?"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107 ;  cacap  50  maic  leip,  44  he  is 
treated  well oca  cácap  o'iappaiá  pecnón  Bpeno  ocup  Qlpan, 
41  whom  they  are  seeking  throughout  Ireland  and  Scotland,"  Cor. 
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Gloss.,  voce  Ppull ;  maicli,  ap  TTlac  Conjlinoi,  cinoup  acachap 
annpm  moiu,  "  well,  said  Mac  Conglinne,  how  is  it  with  thee 
there  to-day,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  108;  bfchep  oc  a  paipe, 
44  people  watch  him,"  Id.,  voce,  lmbap  pop  Opnae  ;  po  bap  ono 
ic  embeipc  éigne  pop  luce  na  epice,  "  oppression  was  exercised 
against  the  people  of  the  country,"  Fit.  Moling ;  ímcigceap  leo, 
"  itur  ab  Mis  cóp  o  taijnib,  44  there  went  [messengers]  from 
the  Lagenians,"  Ann.  Four  Masters,  ad  ann.  954  ;  ciagaip  ap  a 
ceann  uainoe,  "  let  us  go  for  them." 

Many  verbs  which  admit  of  the  passive  voice  are  also  often 
used  impersonally,  as  po  clop,  or  ip  clop,  it  was  heard ;  cíceap,  it 
appears  ;  ox  concap  oam,  or  ox  cep  oam,  it  appeared  to  me. — See 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  553. 

The  following  defective  and  obsolete  verbs,  being 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not  always  correctly  ex- 
plained in  the  printed  Irish  dictionaries,  are  here  in- 
serted, to  assist  the  learner  in  reading  Irish  : 

do  peo,  he  relates. — Keat.,  passim. 

Qc  cooa,  he  has  :  ac  cooa  mi  an  mná  ceacnach,  "  he  has  the 
desire  of  the  female  raven." — Ode  to  O'Brian  na  Murtha 
O'Rourke.  The  ao  and  ac  in  these  verbs  are  mere  prefixes, 
like  a  in  acáim,  I  am. 

Qp  pé,  ol  pé,  or  op  pé,  quoth  he,  said  he  :  maic  a  mic,  op  in 
pacapc,  44  well,  my  son,  said  the  priest." — Fit. Moling.  See 
the  example  quoted  under  Cumcaim. 

Gc  bail,  or  ac  bar,  he  died. — Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.  D. 
365,  et  passim. 

CXicpíogaim,  I  dethrone,  depose  :  Copmac,  mac  Comalcai£  oo 
aicpfogao,  44  Cormac,  son  of  Tomaltach,  was  deposed." — Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1240. 

óeaBaip,  he  died :  a  n-Gipinn  bic  beaBaip,  "  in  Parva  Hibemia 
obiti."—Feilire  Aenguis,  23rd  April. 

Chaip,  or  cep,  he  fell. 

Chepo,  he  put :  po  ceipo  áp  mop  poppa,  "he  brought  [put]  great 
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slaughter  upon  them,*'  Book  of  Bally  mote,  fol.  240,  b,  b  ;  po 
cepo  a  eaclaipc  oap  penipcip  na  h-eclaipi  ip  in  coileac,  u  he 
put  his  wand  through  the  window  of  the  church  into  the  cha- 
lice," Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  5,  2 ;  po  cepo  a  Unrig  lap  pin 
pech  6pino  poip  co  h-lnip  pácpaic,  "he  then  put  [steered] 
his  ship  by  Ireland  eastwards,  to  Inis  Patrick,"  Book  of  Lis- 
more,  fol.  6,  col.  2,  line  4. 

Caomaim,  I  can,  or  I  am  able :  ajup  oia  g-caompac  cm  can  pn 
amup  lonjpuipc  do  caBaipc  paip,  "  and  if  they  were  then 
able,  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  camp,"  Ann.  Four  Mast., 
ad  ann.  1587 ;  caomnacaccm,  they  were  able  :  agup  nf  caom- 
nacacap  ceacc  cáippe,  "and  they  were  not  able  to  cross  it 
(the  river),"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1244. 

Clannpao,  they  thrust :  clannpao  cleacha  oojpa  epic,  "  they 
thrust  horrid  spears  through  him." — Book  of  Lecan. 

Clocha,  was  heard  :  aca  pceoil  po  clocha,  "  news  were  heard." — 
Feilire  Aenguis,  24th  August. 

Coinopeajaio,  they  meet :  ip  amlaió  po  umoppa  coinopeagaio  a 
n-aen  bunaoap,  "sic  autem  conveniunt  in  uno  stirpe" — Book 
of  Bally  mote,  fol.  23,  ft,  a,  line  29.  See  also  Book  of  Lecan, 
fol.  75,  b,  a,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  Book  of  Pedigrees, 
p.  575,  line  11. 

Concuaipec,  they  listen,  or  hearken  ;  Tegusc  Riogh,  passim  : 
concuaipec  ppi  ppocepc  bpécpi  t)é,  "  they  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God." — Visio  Adamnani. 

Cumccum,  I  can,  or  I  am  able;  possum  :  oucic  pacpiciup  ppip; 
oichuip  pooechca  pi  pocep;  oixic  ÍTlajup  ni  cumcaim,  cup  in 
cpach  céona  í  m-bapach.  Dap  mo  oebpoch,  ol  pacpaic,  ip 
l  n-ulec  acca  oo  cumachcu  ocup  ní  pil  icip  a  maich,  "  Patrick 
said,  4  banish  now  [the  snow]  if  thou  canst :'  the  Magus  said, 
* 1  cannot  till  the  same  hour  to-morrow.'  4  By  my  Good  Judge,9 
said  Patrick,  *  it  is  in  evil  thy  power  lies,  and  not  at  all  in 
good.'  " — Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  14,  a,  a. 

Dap  liom,  methinks:  oap  leip  pém,  "as  he  thinks  himself," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  52;  oap  leo,  "they  think ;"  ocup  naca  cafnic 
pop  culmam  pin  po  B'pepp  blap  na  bpij  oap  leo,  map,  "  and 
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there  came  not  on  earth  wine  of  better  flavour  and  strength, 
-    they  thought,  than  it"— Oighidh  Muirchertaigh,  MS.  Trin. 

Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  16.  p.  316. 
Oeapa :  po  oeapa,  that  induced. 

Décpain,  to  see,  to  view.— -Ann.  Four  Mast.  A.  D.  739 :  eipj,  ol 
pé,  do  óécpam  na  pleói  moipe  pil  íp  in  oún,  "  go,  said  he,  to 
view  the  great  feast  which  is  in  the  palace. — Battle  ofMagh 
Ragh,  p.  24. 

Deipió,  it  was  settled,  agreed,  or  resolved :  oeipió  aca,  or  oeipió 
leo,  "  it  was  resolved  by  them." — Ann.  Four  Mast,  ad  ann. 
327,  1557,  1587. 

t)lea$op,  it  is  lawful,  is  very  frequently  used  in  old  manuscripts 
for  the  modern  olijceap ;  and  it  is  even  adopted  by  Keating, 
as  ni  iheapaim  30  n-oleajap  jabáil  00  cabaipc  ap  eaccpa  an 
pip  pe,  " 1  do  not  think  that  the  expedition  of  this  man  should 
be  called  an  invasion,"  History  of  Ireland %  p.  30  ;  oleajap 
cunopao  00  comall,  <(  a  covenant  should  be  kept,"  Book  of 
Fermoy,  fol.  48. 

Dup,  to  know. — Ann.  Four  Mast,  1556.  This  is  a  contraction 
of  o'piop. 

t)ucpacaip,  he  wished :  oucpacap-pa  compcíp  oipje  mo  péca, 
"utinam  adirigantur  [sic]  viae  mece?  L,  Breac,  fol.  18,  b,  a; 
in  goech  nop  cic  oapp  in  cip  pin  oucpacup  co  nab'  peocham 
no  ceippeo  acc  comcro  am  beolu,  "  the  wind  which  blows 
across  that  country,  would  that  it  should  not  pass  by  me,  but 
enter  my  mouth,"  Mac  Conglinris  Dream  ;  cun  oucpaic  oul 
cap  copuinn  piap  cup  in  pac  ppip  puinenn  gpian,  "  so  that  it 
desires  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  westwards,  as  far  as  the 
limit  where  sets  the  sun,"  Rumann,  MS.  Bodleian  Laud.  610, 
fol.  10,  a,  a. 

€obaip,  he  offered,  granted,  or  gave.— Ann.  Four  Most.,  A.  D.  572, 
585. 

6pbailc,  he  died  :  co  n-epbailc,  "  so  that  he  died." — Ann.  Four 
Mast.,  365. 

pafó,  or  paoió,  he  sent,  put,  gave  up :  Sean  pháepaicc  00  paoió- 
eaó  a  ppipaioe,  "  Sanctus  Patricius  senior  reddidit  spiritum," 
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Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  457,  and  translated  in  Trias  Thaum., 
p.  293 ;  puióiup  pacpuic  cechca  uao  co  6onan,  44  Patrick 
sends  messengers  from  him  to  Lonan,"  Book  of  Lismore, 
fol.  47,  b,  b  ;  po  paoió  ceacca,  "  he  sent  messengers,"  Ann. 
Four  Mast,  passim;  paióip  Cublai  a  t)paióe  uaioe  oia  pip  in 
pomme  no  oomihe  no  biac  oo'n  car,  44  Cublai  sends  off  his 
Druids  to  know  whether  success  or  misfortune  would  result 
from  the  battle,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  113. 
peacca,  was  fought :  in  can  peaéca  cac  ÍTluije  Cuipeao,  a  when 
the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  was  fought,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
Nepcóic. 

Fapcaib,  leave ;  now  pág. — See  Annals  of  Ulster,  ad  ann.  995. 
peappac,  they  gave;  they  poured  out,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  M. 

3500,  et  passim. 
Pia ;  poc  pia,  mayest  thou  get :  poc  pia  buao  ocup  bennacc, 

44  mayest  thou  get  victory  and  a  blessing,"  Book  of  Lismore, 

passim. 

pioip,  he  knows  :  uaip  po  pioip  in  coimoiu  cec  ni  pecmair  a  lep, 
44  for  the  Lord  knows  every  thing  we  stand  in  need  of,"  Leabhar 
Breac,  fol.  121,  b.  Ro  pioip,  he  knew,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D. 
1522,  et  passim. 

Pobaippioc,  they  attacked  :  po  pobaippioc  an  baile  lapam,  44  they 
afterwards  attacked  the  castle,"  Ann.  Four  Masters,  A.  D. 
1544. 

pinnaim,  I  perceive  ;  pmcc,  he  perceived,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D. 

1512.    pinca,  perceived,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Opc. 
popbaó,  was  finished :  popbaó  cloicci  je  Cluana  mic  noip,  44  the 

finishing  of  the  steeple  of  Clonmacnoise,"  Ann.  Four  Mast., 

A.  D.  1 124  ;  iap  b-popbao  a  aoipe,  "  after  finished  his  life," 

Id.,  passim. 

popconjaip,  he  ordered:  po  popconjaip  Peiólimió  pop  a  plógaiB 
jan  a  n-oiubpacaó  acc  cocc  oia  n-ionbualaó  jan  puipeac, 
44  Felim  ordered  his  troops  not  to  shoot  at  them,  but  to  come 
to  the  charge  without  delay,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1237. 

Pocuijim,  I  found :  Gpomacha  o'pocujao  la  naom  pacpaicc, 
44  Ecclesia  Ardmaehana  fundata  est  per  S.  Patricium,"  Ann* 
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Four  Masters,  A.  D.  457,  translated  by  Colgan  Trias  Thaum. , 
p.  293. 

Pupáil :  nf  pupáil,  it  is  necessary :  05  pupcnl  uilcc,  "  exerting 
evil,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  17,  p.  123,  a. 

Semap,  is  called,  Ann.  Four  Mast. ,  A.  M.  3502. 

$enaip,  ig  born:  jenaip  paepic  1  n-6meuip,  Patrick  was  born  at 
Emtur,"  Fiach's  Hymn  ;  op  ba  ip  in  capbac  po  genaip  pioen, 
"  for  he  was  born  in  the  chariot,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Copbmac. 
In  these  examples  the  present  tense  is  put  for  the  past. 

Ca,  he  sent :  50  pa  la  popaipeaóa  ppi  poipcoiméo  jach  conaipe, 
"  so  that  he  sent  sentinels  to  guard  each  pass,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast.,  A.  D.  1522. 

Caepac,  they  threw,  or  cast  off:  po  laepac  na  cupaió  uili  a 
m-beanna  co  n-a  cacBappaib  01a  cennaib  ip  in  ar,  "  all  the 
heroes  cast  off  their  crests  with  their  helmets  into  the  ford," 
Book  ofLecan,  fol.  182,  a,  a. 

Cooap,  or  locap,  they  went :  oullooap  cuci  1  puioiu  pecc  ma  ice 
Cacbor  :  ppiocip  ouafb  ec  cpeoioepunc,  "  the  seven  sons  of 
Cathboth  went  to  him  thither :  he  preached  to  them  and  they 
believed,"  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  17. 

Cuió,  00  luio,  or  oulluio,  he  went:  oulluió  pacpicc  ó  Cemuip 
hi  epic  taigen,  "  Patrick  went  from  Tara  in  Leinster,"  Id., 
ibid, ;  peace  ann  00  Cuio  paqiaic  immaille  ppia  aioe  1  n-oail 
na  m-ópeacan,  "  one  time  that  Patrick  went  together  with  his 
tutor  to  visit  the  Britons,"  Vit.  Patric.,  in  Boole  of  Lismore  ; 
ip  Í  conaip  00  luió  epia  Chenel  n-Sojam  30  piacc  30  Ceap- 
mann  DaBeog,  "  the  road  which  he  went  was  through  Cenel 
Eoghain  till  he  arrived  at  Tearmonn  Dabheog,"  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  A.  D.  1522. 

TTlúpaim,  I  demolish,  raze :  po  ihóppac  cm  baile,  "  they  destroyed 
the  walls  of  the  town,"  Ann.  Four  Mast,  A'.  D.  1572 ;  00  co- 
nenpe  Niall  an  caraip  ap  na  múpaó,  "  Niall  saw  the  fort  after 
being  demolished,"  Caithreim  Congail. 

Rao,  or  pac,  he  gave :  pacpom,  "he  gave," Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  14, 
a,  a;  paepae,  "  they  gave,"  Ann,  Four  Mast.,  A.  U.  3304. 

Riaccoroom,  they  reached :  concacup  Uluió  cu  piaccaoap  TTlaip- 
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cine  mop  murium,  "  the  Momooiani  advanced  till  they  reached 
Mairtine  in  the  great  [province  of]  Minister,"  VU.  Finneku,  in 
Book  ofLismore,  fol.  70,  b. 

Pigim  a  lep,  I  stand  in  need  of:  po  pioip  in  Coimoiu  cec  nf  pec- 
ma  ic  a  lep,  "  the  Lord  knows  every  thing  we  stand  in  need 
of/'  Leabhar  Breae,  fol.  121,  b;  an  can  pic  to  a  leap  na  h-ae 
an  leigiup  oplaiceac  ylancac,  "  when  the  liver  requires  ape- 
rient, purifying  medicine,"  Old  Medical  MSS.,  translated  by 
John  O'Callannan  in  141 4. 

Rooacc,  was  raised. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  M.  3991. 

8iacc,  he  came,  or  arrived  :  po  piacc  tap  pin  ^p  an  aoainn  n-oij- 
peca,  44  he  afterwards  arrived  at  the  frozen  river,"  Book  of 
Fermoy,  fol.  92.  Siaccooap,  they  came,  Ann,  Four  Mast., 
A.  D.  766. 

Sleacc,  he  cut  down,  or  felled.— Id.,  A.  M.  3549. 

Soaó,  to  return,  to  turn,  to  metamorphose :  poac  ina  B-ppiémg, 
44  they  return  back,"  Id.  Soaicc,  they  returned :  poaic©  ap  an 
cip  jan  jiall,  jan  eioipeaoa,  "  they  return  from  the  country 
with  hostages  or  pledges,"  Id.,  A.  D.  1223  ;  mapaic  pop  na 
paipcpe  lap  n-a  poó  i  clocaiS,  44  the  cheeses  still  remain  being 
metamorphosed  into  stones,"  Book  of  Lis  more,  fol.  47,  by  6. 

Spaoineo,  was  defeated. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  M.  3500,  et passim. 

Cacmaic,  it  surrounded  :  as  cacmaic  pnecca  pépna  pep,  **  the 
snow  surrounded  the  girdles  of  men,"  Cor.  Glos.,  voce  Fepeno. 

Cap  pap,  was  shewn,  was  revealed  :  cona  o-cuil  Cadj  cpom-coo- 
laó  con  cap  pap  bpmna  ocup  caipcecal  neic  buó  cinn  oo,  «*  and 
Tadhg  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  so  that  he  saw  a  dream  and  a  vi- 
sion of  the  things  which  were  predestined  for  him,"  Book  of 
Lis  more  j  fol.  163. 

Cacairii,  he  died. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  708. 

Ceapna,  he  escaped  :  ajup  510  epioe  ni  ceapna  uaó  jjan  cpeacc- 
nujaó  50  móp  an  cf  lap  po  mapbao,  44  and  though  he  fell,  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  slain  did  not  escape  without  being 
severely  wounded,1'  Id.,  A.  D.  1544. 

Cepca,  he  departed,  he  died  :  decessit. — Id.,  A.  D.  512.  This 
verb  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  Irish  Annals, 
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Copcuip,  he  fell :  bai  rpa  Nuaoa  pici  bliaoain  i  pi^i  n-Gpenn  oo 
copcaip  i  each  oeiomach  ÍTluiji  Uuipeaó  do  láiih  óalcup, 
Nuada  was  twenty  years  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  until 
he  fell  in  the  last  battle  of  Moyturey  by  the  hand  of  Balar.' 
Book  o/Lecan,  fol.  280,  a. 

Uú,  I  am :  ocup  aeu  ceo  bliaóuin  ap  in  uipci,  "  I  am  an  huh- 
dred  years  upon  the  water." — Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  224. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  are  of  different  kinds,  and  have  been  inge- 
niously classed  by  some  Latin  and  English  grammarians; 
but  as  there  are  very  few  simple  adverbs  in  the  Irish 
language,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
them. 

Ruddiman  says  that  "  adverbs  seem  originally  to  have  been 
contrived  to  express  compendiously  in  one  word,  what  must  other- 
wise have  required  two  or  more ;  as,  sapienter,  wisely,  for  cum 
sapientia ;  hie,  for  in  hoc  loco  ;  semper,  for  in  omni  tempore ; 
semel,  for  una  vice ;  bis,  for  duabus  vicibus ;  Hercule,  for  Her- 
cules me  juvet,  &c.  Therefore  many  of  them  are  nothing  else 
but  Adjective  Nouns  or  Pronouns,  having  the  Preposition  and 
substantive  understood ;  as,  quó,  eó,  eódem,  for  ad  quae,  ea,  eadem 
[loca],  or  cui,  ei,  eidem  (loco) ;  for  of  old  these  Datives  ended  in  o. 
Thus,  qua,  hac,  iliac,  &c.,  are  plain  Adjectives,  in  the  Abl.  Sing. 
Fern.,  the  word  jpid,  a  way,  and  in,  being  understood.  Many  of 
them  are  compounds,  as  quomodo,  i.  e.  quo  modo ;  quemadmo- 
dum,  i.  e.  ad  quern  modum ;  quamobrem,  i.  e.  ob  quam  rem ;  quare, 
i.  e.  (pro)  qua  re ;  quorsum,  i.  e.  versus  quern  (locum)  ;  scilicet, 
i.  e.  scire  licet  ;  videlicet,  i.  e.  videre  licet;  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire  licet; 
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illico,  i.  e.  in  loco ;  magnopere,  i.  e.  magno  opere ;  nimirum,  i.  e. 
ni  (est)  mirum." — Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue >  Ch.  v.  note  1. 

The  following  definition  of  an  adverb,  given  by  Dr.  Priestly,  is 
well  borne  out  by  the  Irish  language:  "Adverbs  are  contractions 
of  sentences,  or  clauses  of  sentences,  generally  serving  to  denote 
the  manner  and  other  circumstances  of  an  action,  as  wisely,  that  is, 
in  a  wise  manner ;  now,  that  is,  at  this  time*1 


Sect.  1. — Formation  of  Adverbs. 

Adverbial  phrases  made  up  of  two  or  more  parts  of 
speech  are  very  numerous,  and  adverbs  may  be  formed 
from  adjectives  ad  libitum,  by  prefixing  50,  as  cpoóa, 
brave,  50  cpoba,  bravely ;  piop,  true,  50  piop,  truly. 
This  50  prefixed  to  the  adjective  in  Irish  has  exactly 
the  same  force  as  the  English  termination  ly,  in  adverbs 
formed  from  adjectives,  but  the  50  never  coalesces 
with  the  adjective  so  as  to  form  one  word,  and  is  in 
reality  the  preposition  50,  or  co,  with,  so  that  50  piop 
is  literally  with  truth,  Kara  to  aXr/de?  {according  to 
what  is  true).  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  give  any 
list  of  this  class  of  adverbs  in  a  grammar,  or  even  dic- 
tionary ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  adverbs  and  ad- 
verbial phrases,  many  of  which  are  still  in  common  use, 
and  others  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
the  student  should  commit  to  memory,  as  by  so  doing 
he  will  save  himself  much  time,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  in  consulting  Irish  dictionaries,  in 'which  he  may 
not  be  able  to  find  them.  Of  this  class  of  adverbs  a  list 
is  here  subjoined : 
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a  b-pao  ap  po,  far  hence, 
a  B-pao  poirhe,  long  before. 

Qbup,  at  this  side ;  at  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  in  this  world.    It  is 

the  opposite  of  rail,  q.  v. 
a  g-céin,  afar,  far  off. 
a  g-comnwoe,  always,  continually. 
(I5  pn,  there. 
05  po,  here. 

r^o,  yonder. 
Clipe  pn,  therefore. 

Gippióe,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  writings,  in  the  sense  of 
thence j  and  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  ap  pin,  as  cpiallmo 
aippioe  50  h-Uipneach,  "  they  proceed  from  thence  to  Uis- 
neach,  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  56. 

Qlla  mu  15,  on  the  outside. 

Qlla  naip,  on  the  east  side. 

Gllapcig,  on  the  inside. 

Qlla  ciap,  on  the  west  side. 

Qlla  coip,  on  the  east  side. 

Qlle,  or  ale,  or  o  pom  ale,  from  that  time  forward. 
Qmac,  out  of.    This  is  always  used  in  connexion  with  a  verb  of 
motion,  as  cuaió  pé  amac,  he  went  out,  or  forth. — See  G 1111115. 
Gmail,  as,  how. 

Gménn,  alone,  only,  tantum.   This  is  generally  written  namá  in 

ancient  manuscripts. 
Gmápac,  to-morrow.   This  is  very  frequently  written  abapac  in 

old  manuscripts, 
a  m-bliaóna,  this  year. 

Gmlaió,  so :  ip  amlaió,  it  is  so ;  nf  h-amlaio,  it  is  not  so. 

Q  moó,  or  ap  moó,  in  order,  to  the  end  that 

Gmuij,  without,  outside.  The  difference  between  this  and  amac 
is,  that  the  latter  is  always  used  in  connexion  with  a  verb  of 
motion,  and  the  former  generally  with  some  verb  of  rest,  as 
bí  pé  omuig,  he  was  outside ;  cuaió  pé  amaó,  he  went  out 

Qnaice,  near.  Anciently  often  written  pop  aice. — See  Cor.  Gloss., 
voce  ©oel.  * 
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Gncupoe,  on  high,  upward  :  oeipij  pé  anáipoe,  he  rose  up. 

Gnall,  over  to  this  side,  to  this  time.  This  b  always  connected 
with  a  verb  of  motion,  generally  cij-im,  as  cáim^  pé  email 
cap  muip,  "  he  came  over  across  the  sea;"  aca  an  Náp  jan 
pig  anall,  o'n  lo  po  copcuip  Ceapball,  "Naas  is  without  a  king 
ever  since  Cearbhall  was  slain,"  MS.  Trin.  ColL  DubL  H.  1. 
17,  fol.  97,  b. 

Gnallóo,  formerly,  of  yore:  antiquitús. 

G  n-oeap,  southwards,  and  sometimes  from  the  south. 

Gn  céin,  while,  whilst 

Gné,  or  anoé,  yesterday. 

Gneaccaip,  externally,  on  the  outside. 

Gnémpeace,  together,  simul, 

Gnpao,  or  an  peaó,  while,  whilst. — See  Gn  céin. 

G  njap,  or  a  b-pojup,  near,  close  to,  hard  by. 

G  map,  from  the  west.  Its  opposite  is  piap,  westwards,  or  to  the 
west. 

G  niop,  from  below.  This  is  always  used  in  connexion  with  a  verb 
of  motion,  and  the  opposite  of  píop,  down,  as  cáinig  pé  anfop, 
he  came  up ;  cuic  pé  píop,  he  fell  down. 

Gniu,  or  anoiu,  to-day ;  hodie. 

Gnnam,  or  joh-a  nam,  seldom. 

Qnn  pin,  then,  there.    Often  written  ipuióe  and  hipuioiu,  in  old 

manuscripts. 
Gnn  ro,  here.    Gnnpuióe,  in  old  manuscripts. 
Gnn  púo,  in  yonder  place. 
Gnocc,  to-night ;  hoc  nocte. 

Gnoip,  from  the  east.    Its  opposite  is  poip,  eastwards,  or  to  the 

east ;  and  both  are  generally  connected  with  a  verb  of  motion. 
Gnoipceap,  after  to-morrow. 

Gnoip,  now;  anoip  a^p  apip,  now  and  again,  sometimes. 
Gnonn,  over  to  the  other  side.    Its  opposite  is  anall ;  and  both 

are  generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  a  verb  of  motion. 
Gnonn  agup  anall,  over  and  hither.    This  adverbial  expression 

is  generally  written  croiu  ocup  anall  in  old  manuscripts. 
Gn  can,  or  an  uaip,  when.  * 
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Qnuap,  from  above,  downwards.  This  is  always  used  with  a  verb 
of  motion,  and  is  the  opposite  of  puap,  upwards,  as  cumó  pé 
puap  ap  an  j-cnoc,  he  went  up  on  the  hill ;  cáinij  anuap  6 
neaifc,  he  came  down  from  heaven. 

Gnuppaio,  last  year.  This  term,  which  is  still  used  in  the  living 
language,  is  explained  in  bliaócun  ecnppic,  i.  e.  the  year  last 
past,  in  Cortnac's  Glossary. 

dp  a  aoi  pin  cpa,  notwithstanding  this  however. 

Qp  aba,  because,  on  account  of. 

Qp  aip,  back. 

Qp  ball,  on  the  spot ;  very  soon ;  immediately. 
Qp  bic,  at  all ;  in  existence. 

Qp  ceana,  or  ol  ceana,  in  like  manner  ;  similiter. 

Qp  éijen,  with  difficulty ;  oul  ap  éijen,  running  away. 

Qpéip,  last  night 

Qp  peaó,  throughout 

Qp  pao,  in  length  ;  altogether. 

Qp  5-cúl,  back  ;  cuip  ap  5-cúl,  abolish.    This  is  generally  writ- 
ten pop  culu  in  old  manuscripts. 
Qpip  (or  apíóip),  again.    Anciently  oopioipi. 
Qp  leir,  separately. 

Qp  na  mápac,  on  the  morrow.  Often  written  ap  na  bápac  in  old 
writings. 

Qp  pon,  on  account  of ;  for  the  sake  of;  in  lieu  of. — See  Preposi- 
tions. 

Qp  cup,  or  a  o-copac,  in  the  beginning. 

Q  o-cpaioe,  quickly,  instanter. — Cor.  Gloss.y  voce  Cpoio. 

Qp  uaipib,  at  times. 

Qpceac,  into.  This  is  always  used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  as  cuaió 

pé  apceac,  he  went  in. 
C*rc,5>  within :  generally  used  with  the  verb  substantive,  or  some 

verb  denoting  rest,  as  cá  pé  apcijj,  he  is  within. 
Qcuaió,  or  a  o-cuaió,  from  the  north;  northwards. 
6ea5  nac,  almost,  all  but 
óheop,  yet ;  the  ancient  form  of  pop. 
60  oeap,  southwards. — Lib.-Lecan,  fol.  208. 

2  M 
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6uoepca,  the  ancient  form  of  peapca,  for  the  future. 
6un  op  cionn,  topsy  turvy,  upside  down. 
Cá,  where,  ubi. 

Ca  h-ap,  or  ca  n-ap,  whence?  from  what  ?  unde  ? 

Ca  liacc,  how  many ! 

Ca  riiéio,  how  many  ?  how  much  ? 

Céaoamup,  in  the  first  place ;  imprimis.  Often  written  cécamup 
in  old  manuscripts. 

Cheana,  already:  uriiuil  óeapbap  ceana,  "as  I  have  proved  al- 
ready."— Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  358.  This  is  pronounced  heana 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Céin,  or  an  cém,  while,  whilst. 

Cenmorá,  besides,  except. 

Cenmocác,  besides  them;  except  them. 

Cibionnup,  howbeit,  however. 

Ciopmnup,  whatever  way  or  manner — Vit.  Moling. 

Cid,  indeed ;  autem  ;  it. 

Cid  pá,  why,  wherefore. 

Cionnup,  how  ;  anciently  written  cmoup. 

Choioce,  ever. 

Choip,  near,  along. 

Conaó,  or  Conió,  so  that. 

Co  nuije  pin,  or  30  nuije  pin,  thus  far. 

Chuije  po,  to  this  end ;  for  this  purpose. 

t)an,  an  expletive,  then,  indeed. 

t)éipeal,  to  the  right*;  dextrorsum  ;  sunwise. 

Diblinib,  both  :  cpicu  otblinib,  through  both.  This  is  translated 
invicem  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  It  is  the  ablative  plural  of 
oiblén,  a  couple. 

t)m,  oon,  oona,  or  00m,  then,  indeed,  autem ,  vero ;  «aa«,  & 

t)o  jnár,  always. 

t)o  jpéap,  always,  continually. 

t)o  láéaip,  presently. 

O'oioce,  by  night ;  noctu. 

t)o  lo,  by  day. 

Do  ponnpao,  exactly,  precisely.  Sometimes  written  m  epainpeo, 
in  old  manuscripts. 
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Gcróon,  ioóon,  croon,  that  is,  namely,  to  wit;  videlicet, 

P6  ceaoóip,  or  po  céxóip,  immediately;  at  once;  statim. 

Pá  óeoió,  at  length. 

pá  óó,  twice :  anciently  po  óf. 

paoó,  or  poo  6,  long  since;  long  ago. 

Pod  6  poin,  long  since. 

Pá  g-cuaipc,  or  má  g-cuaipc,  round  about  Sometimes  written 
6a  cuaipc  and  ima  cuaipc  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

pá  peac,  or  po  peac,  respectively,  separately :  pa  peac  ceana, 
agup  m  a  n-aomeacr,  oo  nichecqi  coippeagao  cm  cuipp  axaip 
coippeagao  na  pola,  "separately,  and  not  at  the  same  time,  the 
consecration  of  the  body  and  the  consecration  of  the  blood  are 
made." — Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  250. 

Peapca,  for  the  future.  Anciently  written  buoepca  and  pooepeo. 

peB,  as. 

piaplaoio,  throughout 

po  bicm,  because. 

po  cleir,  privily. 

p6p,  yet;  acc  póp,  but  yet. 

Jenmocá,  besides,  except. 

Jo,  until. 

Jo  bpár,  for  ever. 

Jo  oeimin,  indeed. 

Jo  o-ci,  untiL 

Jo  o-cnapca,  lately. 

Jo  póil,  yet,  as  yet 

Jo  h-uibóe,  entirely. 

Jo  léig,  presently,  soon. 

Jo  léip,  entirely,  wholly. 

Jo  leop,  or  50  I6p,  enough. 

Jo  maic,  well. 

Jo  mime,  often. 

Jo  moc,  early. 

Jo  nice,  or  50  nuije,  until. 

looon,  to  wit,  namely. 

lapaih,  afterwards.    This  is  sometimes  expletive. 
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lap  B-piop,  truly,  in  reality ;  k*t*  «An'fo. 

lapp  in  ni,  ex  eo  quod ;  because. 

lappooain,  after  that;  postea.    Now  written  ictp  pin. 

loip,  or  icip,  at  all. 

llle,  or  ale,  thenceforward,  hue  usque. 

lomoppa,  indeed ;  vero,  autem. 

lap,  indeed,  at  all. 

táim  le,  near  to,  hard  by. 

Ceip  po,  with  this. 

tear  pop  leir,  or  tear  ap  leir,  on  either  side. 

tear  apn£,  inside,  within. 

tear  íp  c-puap,  above,  de  super. 

TTlap,  a9. — See  Prepositions,  Sect.  1. 

lTkrp  an  5-céaona,  in  like  manner,  likewise,  similiter. 

map  aon,  together. 

map  pin,  so,  in  that  manner. 

map  po,  thus,  in  this  manner. 

ÍTloc,  early ;  50  moc,  diluculo. 

ÍTlópnVp;  50  mópróóp,  especially. 

Námá,  only.  Now  always  written  ariiáin,  q.  v. 

Noco,  not 

Ho  50,  until :  no  50  o-cámij  papcalón,  "  until  Parthalan  ar- 
rived.' '—Keat.  Hist.,  p.  30. 
O,  since ;  seeing  that. 

Obéla,  wide  open.    Obéla  opluicre. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  1600. 
O  céile,  asunder ;  cpé  n-a  céile,  to  and  fro. 
O  cém  máip,  from  time  remote. 

O  cianaib,  a  little  while  ago :  jap  becc  pia  n-eppapcain  6  cianaib, 
"  a  little  before  vesper-time,  just  now." — Leabhar  Breac,  fol. 
107. 

Olceana,  or  apceana,  in  like  manner ;  similiter. 

On,  indeed ;  expletive. — Ann.  Four  Afast.,  1137, 1601 ;  ba  pip  on, 

"it  was  true  indeed." — L,  na  h-UidhrL 
Op  ápo,  aloud  ;  publicly. 
Op  cóihaip,  opposite ;  e  regione. 
Op  ipeal,  privately. 
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O  pm  ille,  thenceforward. 

O  pom  ale,  or  ó  poin  umac,  ever  since ;  thenceforward. 
Oc,  since,  as,  seeing  that — Keat.  Hist.,  p.  127. 
Riaró,  ever.    Also  written  a  piarii. 

Riaih,  before :  piam  ocup  lapam,  antea,  et  posted,  Cor.  Gloss., 
voce  Coc. 

TCiapiu,  or  pepiu,  before;  antequam. — See  Conjunctions. 
Samlaió,  so. 

8án  cán,  to  and  fro. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  1595  ;  and  Mac  Con- 

glinris  Dream,  in  Leabhar  Breac. 
Seaca,  by,  past ;  secus. 
Seacnóm,  or  pecnón,  through. 
Seaccaip,  by,  past 

Stop,  down  :  na  cláip  píop  co  ^ionoinn,  44  the  plains  down  to  the 
Shannon." — O'Heerin.    Generally  used  with  a  verb  of  motion. 
Siopanna,  down  here. 

Suap,  up,  upwards.    Used  with  a  verb  of  motion. 

Sul,  before. 

Sunn,  or  punna,  here. 

Chall,  on  the  other  side;  in  the  other  world.    This  is  always  used 

in  connexion  with  a  verb  of  rest 
Camall,  or  le  cam  all,  awhile. 
Can,  or  an  can,  when. 
Caob  amuij,  or  allamuij,  on  the  outside. 
Caob  apcij,  or  allapcij,  on  the  inside. 
Chíop,  below.    Generally  used  with  a  verb  of  rest — See  Siop. 
Cpá,  indeed  ;  an  expletive ;  vero,  autem. 
Cpapca  :  50  cpapca,  lately,  just  now. 
Cpia  bicin,  or  cpé  bicin,  for  ever. 
Cuaipim  :  pa  cuaipim,  about,  circiter. 

Cuap,  above.  Generally  used  in  connexion  with  a  verb  of  rest — 
See  Suap.  Cuap  ocup  cfp,  "  above  and  below.'* — Cor.  Gloss., 
voce  Comla. 

Cutlle  eile,  moreover. 

Uió  ap  n-uió,  gradually. — See  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  166. 
6tewart  sets  down  this  adverbial  phrase  as  a  living  one,  in  the 
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Highlands  of  Scotland.   It  is  obsolete  in  Ireland,  though  some- 
times found  in  old  manuscripts. 
Uime  pin,  therefore. 

Umoppa,  or  íomoppa,  indeed,  but ;  veroy  autem. 

Many  other  phrases  of  an  adverbial  character  will 
be  met  with,  but  the  foregoing  are  the  principal.  In 
parsing  such  phrases  the  learner  should  construe  each 
word  according  to  its  etymological  class,  noting,  how- 
ever, the  adverbial  character  of  the  whole  phrase. 


Section  2. —  Of  prepositive  and  inseparable,  or  consignificant 

Adverbs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  this  language  prepositions 
are  rarely  compounded  with  verbs  or  adjectives,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  languages  derived  from 
them,  as  in  abstineo,  adhereo,  contradico,  dejicio,  dis- 
trahoj  egredior,  intervenio,  prcetereo,  &c.  To  express 
such  ideas  in  Irish,  prepositions  or  adverbs  are  placed 
after  the  verbs,  and  never  amalgamated  with  them,  as 
beip  ay ,  get  away,  escape,  Lat.  evade  ;  cuaió  pé  puap, 
ascendit ;  cuaió  pé  píop,  descendit ;  cuaió  pé  anonn, 
transiit,  &c. 

The  following  fifteen  prepositive,  consignificant,  or 
inseparable  particles,  are  undoubtedly  adverbs,  not  pre- 
positions. They  are  capable  of  being  compounded  with 
nouns  substantives,  nouns  adjectives,  and  verbs,  to 
modify  or  alter  their  significations. 

Gó,  or  cud,  an  intensitive  particle,  as  cuómiUeaó,  destruction ;  as 
in  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107,  a,  a  ;  do  aiómiUeó  pep  TTluman, 
"  to  destroy  the  men  of  Munster." 
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Gim,  or  am,  a  negative  particle,  of  the  same  force  with  the  English 
in,  or  un,  as  leap,  welfare,  aimleap,  misfortune ;  jlic,  wise, 
aimjlic,  unwise  ;  oeoin,  will,  aimóeoin,  unwillingness ;  uloac, 
bearded,  amulcac,  beardless ;  jap,  convenience,  amjap,  afflic- 
tion, distress. 

Gin,  or  an,  a  privative,  or  negative,  as  piocc,  shape,  or  plight, 
ainpiocc,  evil  plight ;  mian,  desire,  ammian,  an  evil  or  inordi- 
nate desire ;  beapc,  a  deed,  ainbeapc,  an  evil  deed  ;  eolac, 
skillful,  ameolac,  ignorant ;  olijceac,  lawful,  ainolijceac,  un- 
lawful ;  cpár,  time,  ancpár,  unseasonable  time  ;  coil,  will, 
ancoil,  ill  will ;  pó,  prosperity,  anpó,  adversity ;  plaic,  a  prince, 
anplaic,  a  tyrant ;  cpoióe,  a  heart,  ancpoióe,  a  bad  heart ; 
oaoine,  people,  anoaoine,  evil,  or  wicked  people;  uapal,  noble, 
anuapal,  ignoble.  Gin,  or  an,  has  also  an  intensitive  power  in 
a  few  compounds,  as  ainceap,  excessive  heat ;  an-peap,  a  great 
man ;  an-móp,  very  great ;  an-cpaop,  or  an-paop,  very  cheap. 
This  particle,  however,  seldom  occurs  in  this  sense  in  correct 
Irish  works,  in  which  it  is  generally  used  as  a  negative. 

The  particles  an  and  am  are  called  negatives  in  Cormac's 
Glossary,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  always  so 
used  in  the  ancient  Irish  language,  though  cm  is  now  often  used  as 
an  intensitive  particle  in  the  spoken  language,  as  cá  an  lá  an-puap, 
the  day  is  very  cold ;  ca  an  oióce  an-óopca,  the  night  is  very 
dark  (pronounced  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  as  if  written  anna). 
But  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  an  is  distictly  called  a  Gaelic  negative, 
thus :  Gn,  no  am,  .1.  oiulcaó  JJ0*06^*  amail  pon  jab  nar  ocup 
annac  ;  eim  ocup  ameim,  nepc  ocup  aimnepc,  44  An,  or  amh,  a 
Gaelic  negative, as  n a th  and  annath  ;  eimh  and  aineimh  ;  nert  and 
AiiHNERT." — See  also  the  same  Glossary,  voce  Gniocm,  where  cm  is 
called  a  negative :  44  an  po  ^ulcaD."  It  should  be  here  remarked, 
that  these  and  all  the  other  prepositive  particles  are  made  broad  or 
slender,  accordingly  as  the  first  vowel  of  the  words  with  which 
they  are  compounded  are  broad  or  slender.  In  the  Erse,  or  Scotch 
Gaelic,  as  we  learn  from  Stewart's  Gcelic  Grammar  (second 
edition,  p.  142,  note  w),  the  44  syllable  an  assumes  three  forms. 
Before  a  broad  vowel  or  consonant  it  is  an,  as  *  anshocair before 
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a  small  vowel,  ain,  as  *  aineolach,'  ignorant ;  «  aindeoin,'  unwil- 
lingness ;  before  a  labial,  am,  or  aim,  as  '  aimbeartach,'  poor ; 
sometimes  with  the  m  aspirated,  as  4  aimhleas,'  detriment,  ruin  ; 
' aimh-leathan,'  narrow"  This  change  from  an  to  am,  before  a 
labial,  never  takes  place  in  the  Irish,  as  beapc,  a  deed,  ainfceapc, 
an  evil  deed. 

Gic,  or  ar,  has  a  negative  power  in  a  few  words,  as  aiépiojoó,  to 
dethrone  ;  arraoipeac,  a  deposed  chieftain  ;  cnécléipeac,  a  su- 
perannuated or  denounced  clergyman ;  arlaoc,  a  superannuated 
warrior,  a  veteran  soldier  past  his  labour.  But  it  has  usually  a 
reiterative  meaning,  as  cucbeoónim,  I  revive  ;  cnrcéióce,  re- 
heated ;  aroóíóre,  re-burnt ;  curoecmarii,  re-making,  or  re- 
building, Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.J).  1572;  cncjemce,  regenerated; 
cncjin,  such  another,  quasi  regenerates. 

Clip,  or  eip,  a  reiterative  particle,  as  cnpioc,  restitution ;  etf^irije, 
resurrection.  But  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  very  few 
words. 

t)i,  or  oio,  a  simple  negative,  like  the  Latin  di,  dis,  as  oícecmnaim, 
I  behead ;  oiombuioeac,  ungrateful,  unthankful ;  oiombuan, 
perishable ;  oiomolcum,  I  dispraise  ;  oiocoip^re,  incorrigible, 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  13  ;  oí-aipnéiée,  innarrabilis,  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  121,  b;  oíocojluióe,  impregnable,  Ann.  Four  Masters, 
passim ;  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  114.  This  particle  is  also  called 
a  negative  in  Cormacs  Glossary,  vocibus  Oubac  et  Oemmne  : 
t)i  po  oiulcao,  "  di  for  denying."  In  some  few  words  it  has 
an  intensitive  power,  as  oíomóp,  very  great :  do  mac  cpi  rápa 
oia  n-oiubparcptói  aili  oimopa,  "  they  constructed  three  ma- 
chines, by  which  very  large  stones  might  be  cast,"  Id.,  fol.  122 ; 
oibpeip£,  revenge. 

t)o,  when  prefixed  to  adjectives,  denotes  ill,  as  oo-béapac,  ill-bred, 
unmannerly ;  but  when  prefixed  to  passive  participles,  or  the 
genitive  case  of  progressive  active  nouns,  it  denotes  difficult,  or 
impossible,  as  oo-óéancn,  hard,  or  impossible  to  be  done; 
oó-múmce,  indocile,  or  difficult  to  be  taught;  oá-£abála,  im- 
passable, or  difficult  to  be  passed  :  t)ol  qiiap  na  oóipptB 
oo-jabála,  "  to  go  through  the  impassable  doors,  or  openings," 
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Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1602  ;  pfóneriieó  oo-imceacea,  "an 
impassable  sacred  wood,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  17. 
p.  123,  col.  a. 

In  Cannae's  Glossary,  voce  OuBac,  this  is  also  called  a  nega- 
tive :  t)u,  oo,  oe  po  oiulecm,  «du,  do,  de>  for  denying." 

Gi,  or  éa,  a  negative  particle,  which  generally  eclipses  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  compounded,  if  it  ad- 
mits of  eclipsÍ8,  as  epóccupeac,  merciful,  éaocpócaipeac,  un- 
merciful; cialloa,  rational,  éijciaUoa,  irrational;  cóip,  justice, 
éagcóip,  injustice;  cpaiBceac,  pious,  éajcpáiBéeac,  impious; 
ceannpa,  meek,  éajceannfa,  immitis>  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  127, 
by  a  ;  cpom,  heavy,  écroqiom,  light;  ooiihm,  deep,  eaooiihm, 
shallow  ;  eopocca,  brightness. 

This  negative  is  written  e  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  Gihcnn : 
e  po  oiulcao  ;  "  G  for  denying."   In  the  modern  language  it  is 
written  ea  before  a  broad  vowel,  and  ei  before  a  slender  one. 
Gap,  a  negative,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  short,  while  the  other  is  invariably 
long,  and  never  has  the  p,  except  by  accident.   Example, — 
Capcuo,  a  friend,  eapcapeno,  an  enemy ;  plán,  whole,  well, 
sound,  eapplcm,  sick,  unhealthy;  eapaipm,  unarmed. — Book 
ofFermoy,  fol.  29.    It  does  not  often  occur. 
It  is  written  ep  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  Gpipc  et  Gpén, 
and  called  a  negative :  Gp  po  oiulcaó,  **  Es  for  denying." 

poip,  or  pop,  an  intensitive  particle,  as  poipimeallac,  exterior,  ex- 
ternal; poiplearan,  extensive;  popaipe,  a  watch,  or  guard; 
poipcoiihéoD,  a  watch,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1522 ;  poip- 
neope,  violence ;  poppenpe,  guard,  watch ;  poipéijean,  oppres- 
sion; 05  imipe  poipneipc  ajup  poipéigin  ap  Gipinn,  44  exercis- 
ing violence  and  oppression  on  Ireland,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  138. 

1m,  or  10m,  an  enhancing,  or  intensitive  particle,  as  lomagallajh, 
dialogue;  lompuilmgim,  I  bear,  or  support;  imeagla,  fear; 
íomlán,  whole,  complete;  íomplán,  sound,  whole;  imofoen, 
shelter,  defence;  lomóoiihéao,  keeping;  lomcumoac,  a  cover, 
or  case;  ímjúpo,  high;  imcuihanj,  narrow.    It  sometimes, 
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though  rarely,  means  about,  as  imbar,  "  a  surrounding  sea," 
Car.  Gloss,  voce  lmbar. 

This  particle  is  very  frequently  found  in  old  manuscripts  pre- 
fixed to  words  which  make  good  sense  without  it,  as  ímeajla,  fear, 
for  the  modern  eajla  ;  imoíoen,  protection,  for  the  modern  ofoean. 
Example. — Cabaip  cam  do  noem  ppipaic  com  imoeajail,  ocup 
00m  imofoen,  "  give  me  thy  holy  spirit  to  guard  and  protect  me,** 
Leabliar  Breac,  fol.  121,  b. 

TTli,  a  negative,  as  mícpeióeam,  unbelief;  mí-náoúpra,  unnatural ; 
mí-cealmame,  an  ominous  presage;  mf-áj,  misfortune;  mí-paé, 
ill  success. 

This  particle  is  very  much  in  use  in  the  modern  language,  and 
when  compounded  with  a  word  of  which  the  first  vowel  is  broad, 
it  has  been  the  custom  with  modern  writers  to  introduce  an  o,  to 
fulfil  the  modern  rule  of  "  broad  with  a  broad,'*  &c,  as  míopaú,  ill 
success ;  but  the  ancients  always  wrote  it  mi. 

Neam,  or  neim,  a  negative  prefixed  to  nouns  substantive  and  ad- 
jective, as  neam-puim,  neglect ;  neimnfo,  nothing ;  neam-claon, 
impartial,  unbiassed ;  neamcumpcuiore,  immoveable.  It  is  also 
sometimes  prefixed  to  verbs,  as  neam-ruillim,  1  deserve  not, 
as  peapga  na  naem  do  neam-ruill,  "  who  deserved  not  the 
anger  of  the  saints." — Giolla-Iosa  Mot  Mac  Firbis,  1417. 
In  the  Scotch  Gaelic  this  is  written  neo,  and  it  is  pronounced 

in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  as  if  written  nea,  as  neaih- 

puim,  neglect ;  pronounced  nea-puim. 

In,  or  ion,  when  prefixed  to  passive  participles,  denotes  fitness,  or 
aptness,  as  inleijip,  curable  ;  a  oii&paoap  a  lea£a  ppip  nap  bó 
£alup  inleijip  bai  paip,  "his  physicians  told  him  that  it  was  not 
a  curable  disease  he  had,''  Book  of  Fermoy^  fol.  68 ;  inoéanca, 
fit  to  be  done ;  loncuijce,  intelligible,  to  be  understood  ;  mpi£- 
ce,  "fit  to  be  elected  king,"  Vit.  Cellachi;  inlaei£,  in-calf; 
inmeapca,  to  be  thought,  or  deemed;  incpeioce,  credible.  .This 
prefix  has  nearly  the  same  signification  as  the  termination  biiis 
in  Latin,  or  ble  in  English. 

The  same  idea  is  often  expressed  in  old  manuscripts  by  placing 
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the  assertive  verb  ip,  or  some  particle  which  carries  its  force,  before 
the  passive  participle,  as  ip  cwriwijce  oia  bup  g-cupaóaiB,  "  it  is 
to  be  remembered  by  your  champions,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath, 
p.  124;  nac  cuipce  a  5-concabaipc,  "that  it  is  not  dubitable," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  45. 

O'Molloy  says  that  this  prefix  in  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  par- 
ticiple of  the  future  in  dus  :  "  Particula  autem  in  addita  voculae 
facit  voculam  importare  participium  finiens  in  dus,  apud  Latinos, 
vt  faciendus,  vt  hoc  non  est  faciendum,  hibernicé,  ni  bh-puil  po 
moeunox."  Grammatica  Latino  Hibernica,  pp.  99,  100. 

80,  or  poi,  when  prefixed  to  passive  participles,  denotes  apt,  or  easy, 
as  ro-axallma,  affable,  easy  of  address ;  poióéanca,  feasible. 
When  prefixed  to  adjectives  it  denotes  good,  as  po-cpoióeac, 
good-hearted ;  poicinéalac,  of  good  family.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  00,  and  hence  we  have  so  many  words  beginning  with  p  and 
o  forming  opposites,  as  pubcnlce,  virtue,  oubailce,  or  do  ailce, 
vice;  ponap,  happiness,  oonap,  misery;  poláp,  happiness,  ooláp, 
grief;  paioBip,  rich,  ocnobip,  poor;  pomeann,  favourable  or 
good  weather,  ooineann,  bad,  or  unfavourable  weather. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  following  mo- 
nosyllables, which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  except  as 
consignificant  particles  set  before  nouns,  and  sometimes 
before  verbs,  with  which  they  generally  amalgamate  in 
composition. 

6ir,  or  bior,  constant,  as  bich-áiepeb,  constant  habitation,  Vi$io 
Adamnani ;  bioc-buan,  ever-during;  bic-óíleap,  ever  loyal ; 
biéoílpe,  constant  inheritance,  fee  simple. 

Com,  coim,  con,  com.  The  monosyllable  com,  or,  as  it  is  written 
before  a  slender  vowel,  coim,  sometimes  signifies  equal,  as  cáio 
piao  com  ápo,  they  are  equally  high ;  and  at  other  times  so,  as 
cá  pé  com  h-olc  pin,  it  is  so  bad. — See  Conjunctions.  But  it 
is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin  particle  con,  as  in 
coimceangal,  connexion ;  compocal,  a  compound  word ;  conV 
cpuinn,  round,  globular ;  comopeaxao,  a  union,  or  meeting ; 
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coigcpfoc,  a  confine,  a  boundary.  It  is  sometimes  a  mere  in- 
tensitive  particle,  as  coiihectjap,  a  series ;  comalqiom,  foster- 
age ;  coihpámic  0616,  "  they  came  together/'  Book  ofFermoy% 
fol.  23;  ooihcuige,  a  covering;  coiihpoillpfujao,  to  illuminate. 
— See  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  112;  compogurv  near,  compar. 
coimneapa,  as  ip  m  c-pletb  ba  eoiihneapa  00 lb,  "  in  the  moun- 
tain next  to  them/'  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2. 17.  p.  123,  a. 
Dag,  oeaj,  or  oeij.  This  word  is  decidedly  an  adjective,  and  the 
same  as  the  Welsh  dha,  good  ;  but  it  is  never  used  except  be- 
fore its  substantive.  It  is  pronounced  oeág  (the  a  long)  in 
Connaught,  and  oéaj  (the  é  long)  in  Munster,  as  oeag-oaone, 
good  people ;  oéij-peap,  a  good  man.  In  ancient  manuscripts 
it  is  most  generally  written  003,  or  003  (without  any  mark  of 
aspiration  on  the  3),  as  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  voce  Gingel, 
oagrechcaipe,  "  bonus  nuntius ;"  oagmáraip,  "  a  good  mo- 
ther, Id.y  voce  óucmano.  It  is  explained  as  follows  in  the 
same  work:  003,  .1.  mcné,  opoc,  .1.  olc,  uc  opoc  00  opocaiB, 
oaj  00  oajaib,  «•  Dagh,  i.  e.  good  ;  droch,  i.  e.  evil,  as  dboch 

DO  DHOCHAIBH,  DAGH  DO  DAGHA1BH,  Í.  e.  evil  to  the  evil,  good 

to  the  good. 

Opoc,  or  opoic,  the  opposite  of  005,  bad,  evil,  as  opoc-cuap,  an 
evil  omen ;  opoc-púil,  an  evil  eye ;  opoic-jnfoih,  an  evil  deed ; 
opoic-piol,  bad  seed ;  cup  pil  1  n-opoch-ichip,  "  sowing  seed 
in  bad  soil,"  Mac  Conglinn's  Dream  in  Leabhar  Breac.  It  is 
explained  in  Comae's  Glossary  thus:  opoc,  .1.  caé  n-olc, 
uc  epc,  opochbean,  no  opochpeap,  "  droch,  L  e.  every  tiling 
bad,  ut  est  drochbhea*,  a  bad  woman  ;  droch fhxar,  a  bad 
man. 

6n,  or  ém,  one,  as  éinnfo,  one,  or  any  thing ;  énén,  one  or  any  bird. 

This  is  in  reality  the  word  aon,  or  aen,  one,  or  any ;  but  some 

of  the  best  Irish  writers  spell  it  én,  or  éin,  when  it  amalgamates 

with  the  substantive, 
eop  is  sometimes  intensitive,  as  in  eapgábáil,  capturing;  eap- 

lariiaó,  arraying;  eopoplucoo,  opening. — See  Leabhar  Breac, 

fcil27,J,o. 

pot  or  poi,  under,  as  pooaome,  underlings,  the  lower  classes  of 
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men ;  poigéaga,  under  branches ;  poBápo,  an  inferior  bard,  or 
poet ;  poralom,  lower  land,  Cor.  Gloss.,,  voce  Gcapcé ;  pocap , 
slightly  curling,  as  pole  pocap  popopoa,  "  slightly  curling 
golden  hair,"  Battle  of  Magh  Math,  p.  116;  peap  po-cana 
po  cpéix;  a  pmiop,  "  a  man  worse  than  meagre  [under-meagre] 
whom  his  marrow  had  forsaken,"  Teige  Dall  O'Higgin  in  his 
Satire  on  tie  O } Haras;  poriiám,  subject;  poiharauióce,  sub- 
jects. 

pptc,  or  ppior,  against,  as,  ppiorBualaó,  repercussion;  ppiefceapc, 
opposition ;  ppioropjam,  a  seeking,  or  regaining  of  plunder, 
or  a  counter  plunder. — See  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  1595,  et  passim. 

11,  or  10I,  many,  of  the  same  power  with  the  Latin  multi,  and  the 
Greek  *-#Av,  in  compounds,  as  ilpiancnm,  "  I  torture  in  various 
ways,"  Lib.  Lecan,  fol.  246,  b  ;  ilcleapac,  of  various  feats ; 
íolocmac,  or  ilceapoac,  polytechnic,  or  skilled  in  various 
trades  or  arts  ;  net  h-ilBéaplaóa,  the  various  languages  ; 
lolcumgeac,  polygonal ;  iliomao,  very  many  ;  llanmanna, 
•'various  names,"  Cor.  Gloss,  voce  Póe;  ílláiha,  various 
hands,  or  branches.  This  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as 
a  separate  word,  and  placed  after  the  noun  substantive  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Oil,  great,  as  ollguc,  a  loud  voice;  olljorac,  loud  voiced; 
oU-gnfoma,  daring  deeds. 

Sir,  or  por,  an  intensitive  particle,  as  piocpulang,  good  temper,  as 
of  a  sword  or  battle-axe ;  picpulang  a  pámchac,  the  temper  of 
their  battle-axes ;  bcnle  pigoa  pom  op  cu  ponnacaib  pirápoa, 
"  a  regal,  very  large  residence,  with  high  enclosures," — Book 
ofLismore,  fol.  190,  b. 

duo,  or  oeoo,  last,  final ;  as  eiujláice,  last  days ;  ciu^plaic, 
or  oeoó-plaic,  the  last  prince,  as  Sapocmapálup  Deoó-plaic 
Gpapúa,  "  Sardanapalus,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Assyrians,*9 
Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  6  ;  ciujplcur  Ulaó  i  n-Gariicnn, 
"  the  last  prince  of  Ulster  who  dwelt  at  Emania,"  Ann.  Ttgh- 
ernaehy  A.  D.  332.  Deojlai,  the  evening,  as  cic  Pino  oo'n 
puap-boic  oeoólaio  co  paipnic  an  colano  cen  ceno,  "  Finn 
came  to  the  tent  in  the  evening,  so  that  he  found  the  body 
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without  a  head,"  Cor.  Gloss.y  voce  Opc ;  oeoónaioce,  "  the 
latter  end  of  the  night,"  Leabhar  Breac,  foL  107.  This  prefix 
is  never  found  in  modern  books  or  manuscripts. 

Co  is  frequently  prefixed  to  verbs  and  verbal  nouns  as  an  intensi- 
tive  particle,  as  cojlu  apace,  moving,  or  motion ;  coóúpcao, 
resuscitation ;  cojaipm,  summons. 

Uip,  up,  eap,  or  aup,  noble,  and  sometimes  merely  intensitive,  as 
úpcpoíóeac,  noble-hearted  ;  úippjéal,  a  famous  story;  úpéo- 
pac,  the  van,  front,  or  very  beginning  ;  upoaipc,  eapoaipe,  or 
aupóaipc,  illustrious,  renowned  ;  úp-ápo,  lofty,  very  high. 

To  this  list  of  prefixes  might  also  be  added  several 
monosyllabic  adjectives  which  are  often  placed  before 
their  nouns  so  as  to  form  with  them  one  compound 
word,  as  ceapc,  just,  or  right ;  ceapcláp,  the  centre, 
or  very  middle  ;  ceipcmeaóon,  the  centre  ;  05,  entire, 
as  oijpeip,  entire  submission;  ógDilgenn,  amnesty;  015- 
Dipe,  full  finea;  apt),  high,  as  áipO-pij,  a  monarch;  ppirh, 
chief,  as  ppfm-eaglaip,  a  chief  church.  Also  the  adverbs 
an,  very ;  po,  too;  mop,  somewhat;  páp,  exceedingly,  as 
an  beag,  very  little ;  pó  mop,  too  great ;  mop  mop, 
somewhat  [too]  large,  or  rather  large ;  pap-rhaic,  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  substantive  pi£,  a  king,  is  also 
often  prefixed,  in  the  modern  language,  both  to  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  as  pij-peap,  a  very  good,  or 
great  man;  pij;-rhaic,  very  good.  The  prepositions 
íoip,  eioip,  or  eaoap,  peirh,  before,  and  cim,  about, 
are  sometimes  found  in  composition  in  a  few  words, 
as  eaOap-polap,  twilight ;  íOip-óealbaó,  distinction ; 
ecap-aipnéip,  a  digression;5  íDip-míniujaó,  interpreta- 

a  MS.  Trin.  ColL  Dubl.  H.  3.      b  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107. 
18.  coL  a. 
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tion,  i.e.  an  interlined  gloss,  or  explanation;  eióipjleoó, 
distinction  ;  eaoap-pcapaó,  separation  ;  pempáióce, 
aforesaid  ;  crni-jluaipm,  I  move  round  ;  eaoap-bao- 
jal,  jeopardy  ;  eaoapnaióe,  ambuscade  ;  eaoap-rpár, 
dinner-time. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  the  prefixes,  or  consignificant 
particles,  without  laying  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  what 
O'Molloy  writes  on  the  subject : 

"  Huiusmodi  complexorum,  et  semisimplicium  alia  construun- 
tur  ex  duabus  voculis  quarum  quaelibet  seorsim  ab  altera  aliquid 
importat,  vt  geallamh  de  qua  iam  dixi,  jeal  enim  importat  can* 
dorem,  lamh  veró  manum,  quae  sunt  res  diuersae,  adeoque  tale 
couiplexum  vocatur  ab  Hibernis  proprié  comhphocail.  Alia  veró 
non  sic,  sed  construitur  ex  vna  significatiua  seorsim,  et  alia  voce 
non  significatiua  seorsim  vt  poijheul.  Construitur  enim  ex  non 
8Ígnificatiua  po  Hibernis  gpeim  phocail,  latiné  pars  vocis  com- 
positte ;  huiusmodi  autem  iure  dici  possunt  quasi  seu  semicom- 
plexa,  ijsque  frequentissime  vtuntur  Hiberni,  vt  oaohuine,  latin é 
bonus  homo,  oeijhbean,  bona  foemina.  Prima  pars  huiusmodi 
semicomplexorum,  particula  est  nihil  significans  seorsim,  iuncta 
autem  substantiuo,  aliquod  importat  peculiare.  Et  huiusmodi  par- 
ticulis  inueni  viginti  nouem,  nempé  an,  am,  ach,  comh,  oagh, 
oeagh,  opoc,  do,  oi,  eap,  eo,  ecc,  pel,  po,  in,  im,  mi,  nemh,  op, 
ppimh,  pemh,  pa,  po,  po,  pich,  cim,  cap,  cuach,  up,  vt  in  sequenti- 
bus  anupach,  cnnbhpeapach,  acjubail,  item  aimhoheoin,  aicli- 
eicheao,  comhchpom,  item  comhpocal,  oajhmhuincip,  oeigh- 
bean,  opocupchap,  ooicheajapj,  oomhuincip.  Item  oomhuince, 
oiochoifj,  oibhpeipjeach,  eapccaipoeap,  eapluince,  eaoaingean, 
euccpuaioh,  pelghniomh,  pealoume,  poijhlep,  poijhliocap,  ln- 
oheunca,  comghpaohuighche,  íoinbhualaoh,  mfoheunamh,  mi- 
chiull,  miochuipoeap,neamhchpocaipeach,  neimhghlic,  opmaille, 
oipbheannach,  ppimhchiall,  ppiomhaohbhap,  peamhpaiohce, 
pemhpheachuin,  pachaipoeap,  pachlipoe,  poijhniomha,  pojpaoh- 
ach,  pichchealgach,  piochpcmn,  cpomchuaipc,  capcaipniughaoh, 
cuaichchleap,  uipipeal,  &c.    Quarum  particularum  non  quaeuis, 
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sed  quibu8dam  praefigi  solent  dictionibus,  rariores  autem  aunt  ep, 
eD>  e5»  P^h,  r,fn>  ^P»  cuach,  et  up,  vt  upjhpanna,  latiné  valdé 
deforme :  particula  autem  in  addita  voculeefacit  voculam  importare 
participium  finiens  in  dus9  apud  latinos,  vt  faciendus,  vt  hoc  est 
faciendum,  hibernicé  ni  blipuil  po  inoeunccu" — Grammatica 
Latino- Hibernica,  pp.  96-100. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

.    OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

The  number  of  simple  prepositions,  or  short  words 
unsusceptible  of  inflection,  and  used  to  express  relations, 
does  not  exceed  twenty-two ;  but  there  are  many  com- 
pound terms  made  up  of  these  and  nouns,  which  are 
used  in  a  prepositional  sense.  A  list  of  both  shall  be 
here  given. 


Section  1. —  Of  simple  Prepositions,  their  simple  Meanings, 
and  ancient  and  modern  Forms. 

CL,  from.  This  frequently  occurs  in  old  manuscripts,  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Latin  a,  as  a  jlanpuicnib  na  gpéine,  "  from 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  112; 
and  is  used  even  by  Keating,  as  a  h-6ipinn, 44  out  of  Ireland :" 
a  Rarain,  44  from  Rahen,"  Hist.  IreL,  p.  129.  In  very  old 
manuscripts,  when  preceding  a  word  beginning  with  I,  it  be- 
comes al,  and  unites  with  the  noun,  as  allebpaib  IWaimrcpech, 
44  from  the  books  of  the  Monastery,"  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhru 

Q,  or  i,  in.  This  is  generally  written  i,  or  hi,  in  old  manuscripts, 
in  which,  when  it  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  I,  m,  or  py  it 
is  written  il,  im,  ip,  or  hi  I,  him,  hip,  and  amalgamates  with  the 
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noun  following,  as  na  cáinci  po  mapbaie  pop  comaipce  h-Lh 
Suanaig  hippop  cupp,  "  the  satirists  who  were  slain  in  violation 
of  the  protection  of  Ua  Suanaigh  at  Roscorr,"  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  35,  b  ;  ílláiih,  in  hand ;  lllaijnitS,  in  Leinster ;  immeoon, 
in  medio;  ammuig,  outside  (see  p.  33);  pocaigip  CoLam  Cille 
6claif  ippachpamo  oipehip  6pex;,  "  Columbkille  erects  a 
church  at  Rachrainn  [Lambay]  in  the  east  of  Bregia,"  Id.,  fol. 
16,  by  a;  ogum  illia,  lia  op  lecc,  "  an  ogum  in  the  stone,  the 
stone  over  the  monument,"  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  25,  b;  ap  in 
libap  jipp  boi  ímmaniprip,  "  from  the  Short  Book  which  was 
at  the  monastery,"  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri;  ip  in  bbaoain  ippo- 
mapbac  Diapmaie  pi  taxen,  "  in  the  year  in  which  Diarmait, 
king  of  Leinster,  was  slain,"  Marianus  Scotus,  1070. 

Qg,  at,  with.  This  is  written  ic,  15,  oc,  and  occ,  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, as  oc  popceoul  xxxipció  00  na  pianaib,  "  teaching  feats 
of  arms  to  the  heroes,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  6ucmcmo ;  cao  00  beip 
luce  in  capca  15  panneugao  an  pina  ip  na  piaBpupaib  jeappa, 
"what  causes  thirsty  people  to  long  for  wine  in  the  short  fevers," 
Medical  MSS.  by  John  CPCalannan,  1414;  ic  xlan-poillpiu- 
gao,  "  brightly  shining,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  112 ;  cuile 
pltab  pil  ic  óelach  Conglaip  1  6ai£ni6,  "  Cuilenn,  a  mountain 
which  is  at  Belach  Gonglais  in  Leinster,"  Feilire  Aenguis,  24/A 
Novcm. ;  po  ben  epi  bliaona  06c  ic  a  leigiup,  ocup  a  incinn  ac 
pleao,  "  he  was  thirteen  years  under  cure,  and  his  brain  flow- 
ing out,9*  Book  of Lismore,  fol.  209.  In  combination  with  the 
article  it  often  becomes  icon,  as  icon  cenió,  "  at  the  fire,"  Cor. 
Gloss.,  voce  Opc. 

CXnn,  or  annp,  in.  The  form  annp  is  always  used  before  the  article, 
and  some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  separating  the  p  from  the 
preposition  and  prefixing  it  to  the  article,  thus :  ann  pan  die, 
in  the  place,  for  annp  an  áic ;  but  the  p  belongs  to  the  prepo- 
sition, not  to  the  article,  and  should  be  connected  with  it  in  this 
as  well  as  in  ip,  leip,  or  pip,  cpép,  and  iapp. — See  Syntax,  rule 
48.  Qnnp  is  sometimes  also  used  before  the  indefinite  pronoun 
gac,  as  annp  gac  áic,  in  every  place ;  but  Keating,  and  the  best 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  use  the  form  ann  before  this 
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pronoun,  as  arm  gac  luing  ofob,  "  in  each  ship  of  them," 
History  of  Ireland,  p.  48. 
dp,  on,  upon,  over,  anciently  pop,  which  hefore  the  article  be- 
comes popp :  as  TTloelbpepail,  mac  piamo  Cena  boi  pop  pogail, 
"  Maelbresail,  son  of  Flann  Lena,  who  was  on  plunder,"  [i.  e. 
a  plundering],  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  35,  b.  But  the  form  ap 
also  occurs  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  ap 
Ulcaib,  "on  the  Ultonians,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  216. 
It  also  appears  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain  : 

TTlapcán  oiaoa  i  t)ia  po  chap, 
Pa  checmo  ap  cléipcib  TTluinan, 
dp  popbao  oaimliag  co  1», 
Gobaeh  iap  m-buaió  n-aichpiji. 

"  Marcan,  the  divine,  who  loved  God, 
Was  head  of  the  clergy  of  Munster, 
On  having  finished  churches  with  splendour, 
He  died  after  the  victory  of  repentance." 

—Fol.  220,  b,  a,  line  29. 

In  modern  Irish  and  all  Erse  books,  this  preposition  is  written 
aip,  air,  and  it  is  pronounced  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  as  if  written 
eip  ;  but  aip  is  not  to  be  found  in  correct  manuscripts,  excepting 
as  the  combination  of  this  preposition  with  é,  him,  which  is  aip, 
or  paip,  in  the  best  manuscripts. 

Op,  out  of  Lat  ex.  This  is  used  generally  before  the  article,  as 
ap  na  xaipb-pléiBcib,  "out  of  the  rugged  mountains,"  Book  of 
Fenagh,  fol.  47,  b,  a.  But  it  is  often  used  without  the  article, 
as  ap  xaé  áic,  out  of  every  place  ;  ap  a  ceann  péin,  out  of  his 
own  head;  ap  mullac  an  age,  from  the  top  of  the  house.  It 
is  always  used  in  connexion  with  verbs  of  motion  or  taking 
away. 

Dap,  by.  This  is  used  for  swearing,  in  the  modern  language,  aa 
oap  mo  láiih,  by  my  hand ;  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
oap,  or  cap,  beyond, — which  see. 

Oe,  off,  from,  of   The  prepositions  oe  and  oo  have  long  been 
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confounded  together,  both  being  often  written  oo. — See  Stewart's 
Gaelic  Grammar,  second  edition,  p.  129,  and  Holiday*  8,  p.  105. 
Throughout  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  however,  they  are  used  as 
distinct  words,  having  opposite  meanings ;  the  form  oe,  mean- 
ing  of,  from,  ox  from  off;  and  oo,  to,  ox  for,  as  bcnn  ^éaj 
oe  cpann,  take  a  branch  from,  or  off,  a  tree;  cuic  úball  oe 
Bcqin  na  géige,  an  apple  fell  off  the  top  of  the  branch:  coj 
puap  oe'n  ealaih  é,  lift  it  up  off  the  earth ;  caBaip  00  Ohoih- 
nallé,  give  it  to  Daniel ;  coiihéao  00  Ohiapmaio  é,  keep  it  for 
Dermot,  or  Jeremy.  But  in  West  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster,  the  form  oe  is  totally  unknown,  and  00  is  employed  to 
express  both  the  relations  of from  and  to,  except  in  its  amalga- 
mation with  the  pronoun  é,  when  it  becomes  oe,  i.  e.  off,  or 
from  him,  as  bam  oe  é,  take  it  from  him  ;  and  the  above  sen- 
tences are  written,  by  the  Irish  scholars  of  those  regions,  bain 
^éax;  00  cpann  ;  ruie  uball  00  bápp  na  jéije ;  cój  puap  oo'n 
calam  é,  &c.  The  form  oe,  however,  is  frequently  found  in 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  as  ip  pi  po  in  chaillech  aupoeipc  oe 
taijnib,  "  this  is  the  celebrated  nun  of  the  Lagenians,"  Feilire 
Aenguis,  in  Leabhar  Breac ;  oe  oep^  op,  "  of  red  gold," 
Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  70  ;  ocup  po  jab  each  oe  pepuib 
€peno  a  n-opece  oe'n  bpeehemnap,  "  and  each  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  took  his  own  share  of  the  judicature,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358.  It  is  sometimes  written  even  01,  as 
clap  oi  lice  logmaip,  "  a  board  of  precious  stones/'  Tochmare 
Etaini  piacc  pino  01  Caignib,  "  Fiacc  the  fair,  one  ofihe 
Lagenians,"  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  18,  a,  2. 

t)o,  to,  and  sometimes  from,  off,  of — See  t)e.  It  is  used  in  ma- 
nuscripts of  considerable  antiquity  for  oe,  of  off,  or from,  as 
mill  00  milib  na  n-amgeal  05  cimcipeacc  oo'n  choimoe, 
"  millia  millium  angelorum  ministrabant  ei"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Dubl.  H.  2.  15.  It  is  sometimes  written  ou  in  very  old  manu- 
scripts, as  ou  pacpicc,  "to  Patrick,"  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  18. 

piaó,  before.  This  is  altogether  obsolete  in  the  modern  language, 
and  the  compound  prepositional  terms,  a  5-piaonaipe,  or  op 
coihaip,  used  in  its  stead — See  Sect.  3,  Piaó. 
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pa,  po,  or  paoi,  under.  Generally  written  pa,  or  po,  in  old  ma- 
nuscripts. Example, — po  múnaiB  úine  iinápoa, "  under  high 
mounds  of  earth/'  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Jaipe  ;  pá  a  cpatgciB, 
"  under  his  feet,"  Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p. 294 ;  fo  pocUióaib 
caiman,  "  under  subterranean  vaults,"  Book  of  IÁsmore, 
fol.  209.  This  is  pronounced  pé  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but 
Fooi,  or  paíó,  in  the  north  and  west 

Stewart  thinks  that  fa  is  a  different  preposition  fromfe,  or 
fuidh,  the  former  signifying  upon,  the  latter  under. — Gtelic  Gram- 
mar, 2nd  edit.  p.  128.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being 
the  same  preposition,  though  sometimes  haying  very  different  idio- 
matic meanings.  We  might  as  well  conclude  that  le  and  ne  were 
different  words,  for  we  sometimes  find  le  to  mean  with,  and  some- 
times from. 

Jan,  without.  This  is  generally  written  cen  in  old  manuscripts,  as 
cpano  jae  cen  íapn  paip,  "the  shaft  of  a  spear  without  any 
iron  upon  it,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Jaipe.  It  is  also  written  can, 
cm,  and  gen,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  negative,  as  cen  a 
Blaóaó,  not  to  break  it;  yctn  a  Beic,  not  to  be. — See  5cm  in 
Section  3. 

Jo,  to,  till,  together  with;  Lat  cum.  This  is  written  £up  before 
the  article,  and  in  ancient  manuscripts  co,  cu,  cup,  as  co  n-ec- 
pocca  spéine,  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun. — See  50  in  Sec- 
tion 3. 

1. — See  a.  Before  the  article  it  becomes  ip,  as  leaga  cpiopccnl  cm 
n-a  n-eacap  ip  in  pnaigio,  "stones  of  crystal  being  set  in  order 
in  the  ceiling,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  156. 

lap,  after.  Before  the  article  it  becomes  iapp.  It  is  generally  used 
before  verbal  nouns,  as  iop  n-oéanam,  after  doing,  or  making. 
But  it  is  sometimes  used  before  common  substantives,  as  iap 
n-oilinn,  after  the  deluge  ;  iapp  na  gnfomaio  pi,  "  after  those 
deeds,"  Keat.  Hist,  p.  69. 

loip,  or  eaoap,  between,  Lat.  inter.  Is  generally  written  iap,  or 
ecip,  in  old  manuscripts,  as  icip  pipu  ocup  mná,  between  men 
and  women ;  trip  plaicib,  among  princes.— See  Battle  ofMagh 
Bath,  pp.  66,  168,  246. 
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1m,  about.  In  old  writings  it  unites  with  the  article,  and  both  be- 
come immon,  or  imon,  as  fndichi  immon  mép  ap  nepam  oo'n 
luoain,  "  a  thread  about  the  finger  next  to  the  little  finger/' 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  DubL  H.  3.  18,  p.  376,  b  See  urn. 

Ct,  or  pe,  rvilh.  This  becomes  leip,  or  pip,  before  the  article.  In 
ancient  manuscripts  it  is  written  generally  ppi,  and  before  the 
article  FPT?  88  ocup  opbepc  ppi  Congal  Claen  ppi  a  óalca 
pépm,  "  and  he  said  to  Congal  Claen,  to  his  own  foster-son," 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  24;  po  epig  in  pi£  oo  pepéain  páilci 
ppip  na  pi£u,  '<  the  king  arose  to  give  welcome  to  the  kings," 
Id.y  ibid.  It  is  also  sometimes  written  pa,  as  ic  bepc  pi  pa 
JJobán,  «  gne  to  Goban,"  ViU  Moling.  Ce  is  the  only 
form  of  this  preposition  now  used  in  Ireland  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, though  pe  is  found  in  most  modern  books  and  manu- 
scripts. It  is  pronounced  le  (short)  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  lé  (long)  in  Connaught,  and  is  marked  as  long  throughout 
the  copy  of  Keating' 8  History  of  Ireland*  made  by  John  Mac 
Torna  O'Mulconry,  who  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare. 

map,  like  to,  as.  This  is  sometimes  placed  before  verbs,  as  map 
a  oéappá,  as  thou  wouldst  say  ;  ouppann  map  caoi  a  t>hún  na 
Sciach,  "alas  for  thy  state  CDun  na  Sciath,"  M'Cosey.  In  this 
situation  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  adverb.  But  that  the  an- 
cients considered  it  a  preposition  appears  obvious  from  their 
placing  the  nouns  influenced  by  it  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  as 
map  cpén-peapaib,  "  like  unto  mighty  men,"  Battle  of  Magh 
Bath,  p.  152.  This  preposition  is  written  mup  by  O'Molloy  in 
his  Lucerna  FideUum  throughout,  and  is  so  pronounced  in 
Meath  and  Ulster,  but  this  form  is  not  found  in  the  more  cor- 
rect manuscripts. 

Oyjrom.  This  is  constantly  used  in  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guage ;  but  a  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it  in  ancient  writings, 
as  a  h-Gipinn,  out  of  Ireland. — See  a  and  6,  Sect  3.  It  is 
sometimes  made  óp  before  the  plural  article,  in  some  parts  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  as  6p  na  peapaiB,  from  the  men ;  but  this 
is  corrupt 

Op,  or  uap,  over.   This  is  never  used  as  a  simple  preposition  in 
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the  modern  language,  the  compound  óp  cionn  being  always  used 
in  its  place ;  but  it  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts as  a  simple  preposition,  governing  the  dative  or  ablative, 
as  op  ecmnaiB  a  n-apm,  "  over  the  points  of  their  weapons," 
Battle  of  MaghBagh,  p.  198  ;  spip  caicnem  na  gpéne  ic 
jlan-poillpiujao  6p  bópo-imlio  in  Beaca,  "  the  delightful  disc 
of  the  sun  brightly  shining  over  the  borders  of  the  earth,"  Id., 
p.  112;  baoug  TTluipchepcaij,  mic  eapca,  a  celcuma  pfna, 
aioce  Samna  a  mullach  Cleciy,  uap  óoino,  "  the  drowning  of 
Muirchertach,  son  of  Earca,  in  a  puncheon  of  wine,  on  the  night 
of  All-hallows,  on  the  top  of  Cletty,  near  the  Boyne,"  •énn. 
Tighernach,  A.  D.  534.  This  entry  is  given  in  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  in  Latin,  by  the  original  compiler,  thus  :  "  Dimersio 
Muirchertaig,  Jilii  Erce,  in  dolio  pleno  vino,  in  aree  Cleteg 
supra  Boin." 
Re. — See  te. 

tté,  or  pia,  before  the  article,  becomes  pictp,  or  pép.  Now  obso- 
lete, though  used  by  Keating  and  others,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. — See  Sect.  3. 

Seac,  pasty  by,  besides.  This,  which  is  usually  written  pec  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  is  obviously  cognate  with  the  Latin  secus. 
It  is  still  in  common  use,  and  has  two  meanings,  viz.  besides, 
beyond.  In  parts  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  it  is  pronounced 
peacup,  which  is  very  like  the  Latin  secus,  as  ip  olc  cm  peap 
é  peacup  mipe,  he  is  a  bad  man  compared  to  me ;  but  it  is 
peac  in  most  other  counties. — See  Sect.  3. 

Cap,  over,  across,  over,  above.  This  is  written  oapp  before  the 
article ;  and  in  ancient  manuscripts  cap,  oapp. — See  Sect  3. 

Cpé,  or  cpia,  through  ;  written  cpép,  or  cpiap,  before  the  article. 
This  is  still  in  common  use,  but  pronounced  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  as  if  written  cpt ;  and  in  Connaught,  and  parts  of 
Thomond,  cpfo ;  but  in  Connaught  more  generally  ppfo.  But 
it  is  never  found  written  ppfo  in  any  correct  manuscript ;  nor 
cpfo,  except  when  it  amalgamates  with  the  pronoun  é,  him, 
when  it  becomes  cpfo,  i.  e.  through  him. 

Urn,  or  im,  about.    This  is  evidently  cognate  with  the  old  Latin 
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preposition  am,  and  the  Greek  *p<pi.  In  old  manuscripts,  when 
this  is  followed  by  the  article,  they  amalgamate,  and  are  written 
iinan,  imon,  as  cpi  jlecmnca  imon  pliab,  "  three  glens  around 
the  mountain,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  207;  do  ponaó  pigrech 
p6-ih6p  .aiji  imon  cippac,  "  a  very  large  royal  house  was  built 
by  him  around  the  well/'  Id.,  fol.  209  ;  cucpac  a  láma  a 
n-éinpechc  'mon  cloich  o'a  cappamg,  "they  brought  their 
hands  together  about  the  stone,  to  draw  it,"  Id.,  fol.  219,  a. 

For  the  forms  which  these  simple  prepositions  assume,  when 
combined  with  the  pronouns,  see  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  7. 


Sect.  2. — Of  compound,  or  improper  Prepositions. 

These  prepositions,  like  the  English  prepositional 
phrases,  on  account  of,  in  regard  of  with  respect  to, 
are  made  up  of  the  simple  prepositions  and  nouns. 
Their  meanings  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  self- 
evident  to  one  knowing  the  significations  of  the  simple 
prepositions,  and  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  prefixed, 
which  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  list  of 
them  in  this  place.  But  it  happens  that  some  of  the 
nouns  used  in  forming  them  have  been  long  obsolete, 
and  that  the  meaning  affixed  to  the  prepositional  phrase 
is  often  such  as  could  not  be  directly  inferred  from 
the  separate  meanings  of  each  word ;  it  is,  therefore, 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  with  their 
most  usual  meanings. 

a  b-pail,  near,  in  the  vicinity  of.  This  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Irish  Annals,  but  is  now  obsolete  in  the  spoken  language. 

a  B-pappao,  together  with;  in  comparison  with :  from  a,  in,  and 
pappao,  company. 
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Q  t^pmnaire,  ta  £te  pretence  of:  ban  a,  is,  mi  |*aúmii|e, 

presence. 

a  5-pocaip,  frvti,  together  miik,  along  with:  derived  front  a,  in, 
and  pocxnp,  company,  or  presence,  a  ml— liirtiwc  now  otucdrtr. 

Q  5-ceann,  or  a  g-ctom,  at  ike  end  of:  from  a,  in,  mi  ceam, 
ahead0.  It  alao  means  in  the  direction  of\  as  po  gofiftKnowpa 
i  cecsvi  nkspcwie  lltosson,  "they  passed  on  towards  Mantine, 
in  Monster,"  Book  qfLismare,  foL  176, 0,0. 

Q  o-eaot» ,  of,  concerning ;  with  respect  to ;  with  regard  to  .- 
from  a,  in,  and  cao&,  side,  direction. 

Q  5-coinne,  against :  from  a,  in,  and  comne,  meeting. 

Q  lóraip,  tn  presence  of:  firom  a,  in,  and  loroip,  spot,  pre- 
sence. 

Q  letr,  to  the  charge  of:  from  a,  in,  and  leié,  side,  part. 

Q  mailU,  with,  together  with :  sometimes  maille  le. 

Qmeafg,  amongst :  from  a,  in,  and  meopc,  mix. 

Q  rv-ogoió,  against;  in  opposition  to  ;  in  the  face  of:  as  org  cup 
a  n-ajcnó  na  pSpirme,  opposing  the  truth.  From  a,  in,  and 
agaió,  face,  or  front. 

Q  n-oáil,  tn  /A^  meeting  of;  a  g-comóáil,  in  the  rencounter  of : 
derived  from  a,  in,  and  nail*  meeting. 

a  n-oicoó,  or  a  n-oeajaió,  a/3ter ;  from  a,  in,  and  oiaó,  end,  a 
substantive ;  now  obsolete. 

dp  ajcno,  forward  :  as  cá  pé  05  oul  ap  again,  he  is  progressing, 
or  improving.    From  ap,  on,  and  agcnó,  the  nice,  or  front 

Qp  amup,  towards ;  from  ap,  on,  and  amup,  aim,  approach,  at- 
tack. 


e  Stewart  says  that  "  there  is 
in  Gaelic  a  noun  'cion,'  or  'cionn,* 
signifying  cause,  which  occurs  in 
the  expressions,  'a  chionn  gu,' 
because  that,  'cion-fath,'  a  reason, 
or  ground.  But  this  word  is 
entirely  different  from  'ceann' 
[head],  endf  or  top." — Gadic 
Grammar,  2nd  edit.  p.  133,  n.  q. 
But  Stewart  is  decidedly  wrong 
in  supposing  these  to  be  two  dif- 


ferent words,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
ceann,  a  head,  which  is  often 
written  cmn,  cino,  and  cionn,  in 
Irish,  is  often  figuratively  used 
to  denote  cause,  account;  and  the 
Irish  even,  when  speaking  Eng- 
lish, in  those  districts  where  the 
Irish  language  is  forgotten,  use 
the  phrase,  "  on  the  head  of  it," 
to  signify  on  account  of  it,  or  bg 
cause  or  reason  of  it. 
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Qp  béalaib,  before,  in  front;  in  preference  to. — See  Ann.  Four 
Mast.,  A.  D.  1019,  1583 ;  goncap  nech  oia  ihuincip  ap  a  bé- 
laib,  "  let  one  of  his  people  be  wounded  before  his  face,9'  MS. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358. 

Qp  bun,  on  foundation,  established:  cuip  pé  ap  bun  é,  he  esta- 
blished it. 

Qp-ceann,/br,  in  conjunction  with:  ap  a  g-cionn,  meeting  them. 

This  is  generally  written  pop  oino  in  ancient  manuscripts. 
Qp  culaib,  or  ap  g-cúl,  behind,  back  :  cuip  ap  5-cúl,  put  back, 

abolish.    From  ap,  on,  and  cul,  the  back. 
Qp  pao,  in  length;  throughout;  entirely:  from  ap,  on,  and  páo, 

length. 

Qp  peaó,  throughout :  from  ap,  on,  and  peaó,  space. 
Qp  puo,  throughout :  from  ap,  on,  and  puo,  now  obsolete. 
Qp  pjár,  on  pretence :  from  ap,  on,  and  pgár,  shadow. 
Qp  pon,ybr  the  sake  of,  on  account  of:  from  ap,  on,  and  pon, 
sake. 

Co  nuige,  or  50  nuige,  until;  so  far. 

Chum,  or  00  chum,  to,  unto,  for  the  purpose  of  Sometimes  used 

for  the  simple  preposition  00,  to,  after  a  verb  of  motion. 
t>'eip,  after :  from  oe  and  éip,  now  obsolete. 
O'ionnpaijió,  towards :  from  00,  to,  and  íonnpaigió,  approach. 
Docum,  towards  :  1  n-oocum,  Id. — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1233. 
Do  péip,  according  to :  from  00,  to,  by,  and  péip,  will,  accord. 
Po  oaijm,  towards. 
Jo  nuige,  until ;  so  far. 

5©  o-d,  or  50  poice,  to,  unto :  as  cuaió  pé  50  o-rí  an  áic  pin, 
he  went  to  that  place,  for  cuaió  pé  gup  an  áic  pin,  or  cum  na 
h-áice  pm. 

Ce  h-ajaió,  for  the  purpose  of:  from  le,  with,  and  05010,  face. 

Op  cionn,  overhead,  over. 

Cap  cean,  besides ;  for  the  sake  of 

Cap  éip,  after. — See  D'éip. 

Omceall,  or  a  o-cimceall,  about.  Cimceall,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantive denoting  circuit,  ambit,  is  generally  pronounced  as  if 
written  cimpioll,  or  cíompuU. 

2  P 
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Several  other  compound  prepositions,  or  rather 
phrases,  are  of  a  prepositional  nature,  hut  their  mean- 
ings are  generally  manifest  from  the  simple  prepositions, 
and  the  nouns  which  enter  into  their  composition.  In 
parsing,  each  word  should  be  construed  according  to  its 
class  ;  but  the  learner  should  note  the  prepositional 
sense  of  the  whole  phrase. 


Section  3. —  Of  the  simple  and  idiomatic  Meanings  of  the 
Prepositions. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  in  this  place  examples  of 
the  idiomatic  applications  of  the  prepositions  :  first, 
because  these  idiomatic  meanings  would  become  almost 
unintelligible,  if  the  language  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
one  ;  secondly,  because  the  idiomatic  meanings  of  the 
prepositions  are  not  fully  indicated  in  any  Irish  dictionary, 
and  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  such  as 
attempt  to  study  the  language. 

Q,  from. 

This  preposition  is  not  used  in  the  modern  spoken  language, 
but  it  occurs  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  even  in  the  works  of 
Keating  and  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  same 
sense  as  o,  from,  or  ap,  out  of,  as  oo  oibpioó  Capchach  a  Retrain 
50  liop  móp,  "  St  Carthach  was  banished  from  Rathain  to  Lis- 
more,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  129;  a  5-cup  a  peilb  a  pean,  "their  having 
been  driven  from  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,"  O'Daly  Catr- 
breach,  in  Elegy  on  0"Donomny  1660;  an  obenpp  00  rappanj 
a  Caioin  a  n-Jaeoilj  o'eoin  O'Callannain,  "this  work  was  trans* 
lated  from  Latin  into  Irish,  by  John  O'Callannan,"  Old  Medical 
MSS.y  finished  A.  D.  1414. 
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When  the  following  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  an  h  is  prefixed 
to  it,  to  prevent  an  hiatus,  as  a  h-6ipinn,  "  from  Ireland,"  Keat. 
Hist. ;  a  mac  o'inoapbaó  a  h-Gipinn  5cm  pocamo,  "  her  son  was 
expelled  from  Ireland  without  reason,9'  Book  ofFermoy,  foL  89. 

Q,  ann,  annp,  1,  if,  in. 

This  corresponds  with  the  Latin  in,  and  the  Greek  ife,  i»,  and 
commonly  marks  the  term  of  rest,  or  the  state  in  which  a  thing  is : 
a  o-cij,  in  a  house ;  ann  50c  die,  in  every  place ;  annp  an  m-baile, 
in  the  town,  or  at  home ;  1  puoomam  ippmn,  "  in  the  depths  of 
hell,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  47,  b,  b;  ap  na  cocailc  le  ponpupa 
íp  in  5-cloic,  "  being  cut  in  the  stone  with  a  chisel,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast,  A.  D.  1545. 

After  a  verb  of  motion  it  denotes  into,  as  cuaio  pe  apceaé  íp 
an  C15,  he  went  into  the  house ;  iap  n-a  póó  1  5-clocaiB,  "  after 
being  converted  into  stones,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  47,  b,  b. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  means  upon,  as  a  mullac  in 
cnuic,  "  on  the  top  of  the  hill,"  Id.,  fol.  155 ;  a  mullac  an  aje, 
on  the  top  of  the  house.  But  ap  would  express  the  relation  more 
distinctly  in  these  instances. 

For,  or  in  recompense  for,  as  cac  pob  1  n-a  an,  "  the  thief 
[is  to  be  given  up]  for  his  crime,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ÍTI05  Gime. 
This  meaning  is  still  in  common  use,  as  cabappaió  pe  ofol  ann, 
he  will  give  satisfaction  for  it,  or  he  will  suffer  for  it. 

When  compounded  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  and  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  joined  with  the  verb  substantive  cáim,  bim,  putlim, 
it  denotes  existence  generally,  or  existence  in  a  certain  state,  as 
nf  puil  a  leiceio  ann,  such  does  not  exist ;  an  B-puil  pe  ann  ?  Is 
he  there  ?  eá  pe  'n  a  eapbog,  he  is  a  bishop,  literally,  he  is  in  his 
bishop ;  cá  Cpiopc  'n  a  Dhia  ajup  'n  a  ouine,  Christ  God  and 
man ;  do  Bpfj  50  paiBe  'n  a  ceine  ap  oeapj-lapao  00  £páó  t)é, 
"  because  she  [St  Bridget]  was  a  red-glowing  fire  from  the  love  of 
God,"  Keat.  Hist.  Irel,  in  the  reign  of  Oilioll  Molt. 

Q5,  anciently  ac,  ic,  15,  occ,  05,  at. 
It  is  cognate  with  the  English  at,  and  the  Latin  ad;  it  marks 
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the  relation  of  contiguity,  and  is  generally  used  with  a  verb  of  rest, 
as  b*i  pé  aj  an  oopap ,  he  was  at  the  door;  có  pé  ax;  bun  an  cnuic, 
it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  icon  eenio,  "  at  the  fire/'  Cor.  Glos., 
voce  Opc. 

By  reason  of,  as  m  cluinim  pocal  uaic  05  eopann  an  eapa, 
"  I  hear  not  a  word  from  thee,  for  [i.  e.  on  account  of]  the  noise  of 
the  cataract" 

Of  having  a  gen.  plural  force,  when  compounded  with  the  pro- 
nouns inn,  ib,  iao,  as  xtxc  aon  aguinn,  each  one  of  us ;  xac  ouine 
oca,  each  man  of  them.  It  is  curious  that  03  never  has  this  mean- 
ing in  its  simple  state. 

Denoting  relation  of  possession,  like  the  dative  case  in  Latin, 
when  the  verb  sum  is  put  for  habeo,  as  ca  6p  05am,  I  have  gold ; 
literally,  gold  is  to,  or  with  me,  aurum  est  tnihi ;  n(  puil  a  piop 
aige,  he  knows  it  not ;  literally,  its  knowledge  is  not  with  him ; 
piappcnjip  an  cléipeac  oíob  an  maorla  do  bi  aca,  "  the  cleric 
asks  of  them  whether  it  was  cakes  they  had,"  Fit.  Coemgeni,  MS. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  4. 4. 

When  prefixed  to  a  verbal  noun,  they  form  an  expression  equi- 
valent to  the  present,  or  active  participle  in  other  languages,  as 
qj  bualcro,  striking;  literally,  a'  striking,  or  at  striking.  This 
idiom  is  exactly  like  the  English,  a  going,  a  hunting ;  which  was 
anciently  on  going,  &c. 

Clp,  anciently  pop,  popp,  on,  upon. 

It  seems  to  be  cognate  with  the  English  over,  the  Saxon  qfire,  but 
always  expresses  the  relation  of  contact  and  higher  position,  -like 
the  English  on,  as  op  mullac  an  c-pléiBe,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  pop  eecnmaip  ocup  oinjna  na  cacpac,  44  on  the  wall 
and  tower  of  the  city,"  Surge  of  Troy,  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2. 
15.  p.  131,  line  5  ;  popp  in  cldp,  "on  the  board,"  Tochmare 
Etaine;  pop  a  glúinib,  "  on  his  knees,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D. 
1602 ;  popp  na  tnbpaoaib,  **  on  the  wells,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Qna; 
Oilill  piannbec  pop  TDurhain  an  inbuió  pin,  "  Oilill  Flannbeg 
was  king  over  Munster  at  that  time,"  Id.,  voce  TTlog  Gim ;  op  Bpu 
Nicha,  "  on  the  bank  of  the  [river]  Nith,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 
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H.  3. 17.  p.  1 ;  pop  Bpu  mapa  n-lchc,  "  on  the  brink  of  the  Iccian 
sea,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTI05  6ime ;  ap  na  riiápac,  on  the  morrow ; 
cm  a  láiih  elf,  "  on  hU  left  hand,"  Keat.  Hist.,  pp.  94, 115;  do 
h-oileao  ap  peoil  naoióean  Í,  "she  was  fed  on  the  flesh  of  infants," 
Id.,  Preface  ;  eabaip  ajaió  oppa,  face  them. 

It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  cap,  to  denote  an  oath,  as  ap 
mo  láiih,  by  my  hand  ;  ap  m'  pocal,  upon  my  word. — See  t)ap. 

It  must  sometimes  be  rendered  in  English  by  in,  into,  as  ap 
neaih,  in  heaven;  ap  maioin,  in  the  morning ;  ap  oeopuioeace,  in 
exile ;  ap  mo  cumap,  in  my  power ;  ap  peilB,  in  the  possession : 
boi  epa  oipcne  aim  in  pop  peilB  capue  00  Choipppi  TTIupc  1 
m-6peénu,  "  there  was  then  a  beautiful  dog  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  of  Coirpri  Muse  in  Britain,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTI05 
a  pomn  ap  06,  "  to  divide  it  into  two  [parts],"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
DubL  H.  3.  17.  p.  653. 

It  must  be  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by  under  and  of,  as 
cm  pgcfc  a  oeic  'n-a  pilió,. "  under  the  pretence  of  being  a  poet," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  7  ;  ap  pop^ao,  under  shelter  ;  puilingcioc  cm 
paocpaio,  " in  laborious  patientissimi"  Id.,  p.  14  ;  an  can  ba 
coppac  f  aip,  "  when  she  was  pregnant  of  him,"  Id.,  ibid. 

When  following  the  verb  oeipim,  it  denotes  compulsion,  cause, 
or  inducement,  as  cug  cop  injean  Ui  Raijillij  00  léigean  agup 
a  mjean  pein  00  eabaipe,  "  he  induced  him  to  put  away  O'Reilly's 
daughter,  and  marry  his  own  daughter,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.D. 
1365;  rug  Colam  cm  óhaoicín  oeoc  00  cabaipc  po  epi  ooSyann- 
lán,  "  Columb  caused  Baithenus  to  give  Sgannian  a  drink  thrice," 
Keat.  Hist,  p.  126. 

It  denotes  claim  of  debt,  when  joined  with  the  verb  substantive, 
as  ca  atpgeao  agam  aip,  he  owes  me  money ;  literally,  money  is 
to  me  on  him  ;  jan  an  óhopuma  o'agpao  oppa,  "  not  to  demand 
the  Borumean  tribute  of  them,"  Id.,  p.  115. 

When  coming  after  verbs  of  asking,  requesting,  or  beseeching, 
it  is  rendered  by  the  English  of,  as  guiDim  ope,  I  beseech  thee, 
or  implore  of  thee;  lappaip  TOoling  ínaó  peclépa  pop  Fm5,n> 
"  Moling  asks  of  Finghin  a  place  for  a  church,"  Vit.  Moling 
Luachra. 
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When  coming  after  verbs  of  excelling,  or  conquering,  it  denotes 
over,  above*  as  injion  áluinn  oo  cm  ap  mnáift  a  coihaimpipe  a 
5-cpuc  axup  a  pséiih,  "a  beautiful  damsel  who  excelled  [went 
over]  all  the  women  of  her  time  in  personal  shape  and  beauty," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  78,  see  Do ;  puj  pe  bucno  opm,  he  overcame  me; 
buaio  pe  opc,  he  excelled,  or  exceeded  thee. 

When  set  before  a  verbal  or  abstract  noun,  it  has  the  same  force 
as  in,  as  applied  in  such  English  phrases  as  in  motion,  in  action, 
as  ap  piubal,  in  motion,  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  79  ;  ap  poluamam,  a 
fluttering ;  ap  cpir,  trembling;  ap  pnáih,  afloat;  op  mapcuióeact, 
a  riding;  ap  euloó,  in  elopement;  an  reiceaó,  on  flight;  ap  arcnóe, 
in  use ;  ap  oalcacap,  in  fosterage ;  pop  meppoo,  a  feeding  on 
acorns,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  fTloj  6ime  ;  ap  oeopuióeace,  in  exile, 
Id.,  p.  73  ;  ap  mapcam,  alive,  in  existence,  Id.,  p.  114 ;  ap  oeapj- 
lapaó,  red-flaming. 

When  coming  after  verbs  of  guarding,  keeping,  protecting,  sav- 
ing, and  others  of  a  similar  analogy,  it  denotes  against,  as  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  Hymn  of  St  Patrick  in  the  Liber  Hym- 
norum :  pciarh  Dé  com  oicin,  pochpaice  Dé  oomm  anuoul  ap 
mcleouib  oemna,  ap  aplaijchib  ouailchec,  ap  ípnechcaib  aicmo, 
ap  cech  noume  mioup  rhpapcap  cam,  "  may  the  shield  of  God 
protect  me,  may  the  host  of  God  defend  me  against  the  snares  of 
demons,  against  the  temptations  of  vices,  against  the  inclinations 
of  the  mind,  against  every  man  who  meditates  opposition  to  me ;" 
ap  ceomannaib  ceca  bliaóna,  "  against  the  diseases  of  each  year," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  6ellcaine ;  coimee  ap  puacc,  "  a  defence  against 
the  cold,"  Id.,  voce  Culpaic ;  oa  j-caoihna  ap  oilinn,  "  to  protect 
them  against  the  deluge,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  28 ;  ap  é  leijeap  puaip 
Caichep  opaoi  oóib  ap  ceol  na  mupóuóann  ceip  oo  leajaó  na 
j-cluapaib  30  nac  cloipofp  ní  oe,  "  the  remedy  which  Caicher  the 
Druid  got  for  them  against  the  music  of  the  Syrens  was  to  melt 
wax  into  their  ears,  so  that  they  could  not  hear  any  of  it,"  Id., 
p.  48  ;  ap  lopcaó  oaf 51,  coipc  peapna  00  coxnam  ocup  a  puj  00 
pluxtró,  "against  the  heart-burn;  to  chew  the  bark  of  the  alder, 
and  to  swallow  its  juice,"  Old  Med.  MS.  1352  ;  euj  Colam  Cille 
pa  oeapa  ann  pm  cpí  naoi  5-ceolam  00  buam  ap  Chonall,  "  then 
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Columbkille  ordered  that  thrice  nine  small  bells  should  be  rung 
against  Conall,"  Id.,  p.  124;  biaoap  paop  ap  an  m-bap,  "they 
were  free  from  death,"  Gallagher's  Sermons. 

When  set  before  the  patient  it  connects  it  with  the  noun  denot- 
ing the  passion,  or  object  which  causes  the  suffering,  as  ca  eagla 
opm,  fear  is  upon  me,  i.  e.  I  am  afraid ;  ca  ocpap  opm,  hunger  is 
upon  me,  i.  e.  I  am  hungry ;  bí  náipe  cnp,  shame  was  upon  him, 
i.  e.  he  was  ashamed ;  ca  puacc  oppainn,  cold  is  upon  us,  i.  e.  we 
are  cold ;  cuip  pé  polóp  ap  mo  cpoióer,  he  put  joy  on  my  heart; 
ceac  oo  lopeao  áip,  to  burn  a  house  on  him,  i.  e.  to  burn  a  house, 
he  being  in  it,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  passim  ;  cugoo  leap-ainm  aip, 
a  nick-name  was  imposed  upon  it;  an  ceuo  amm  cugaó  apGipinn 
Imp  na  fc-píoóbaó,  "  the  first  name  given  [imposed]  on  Erin  was 
Inis  na  bhfiodhbhadh  (i.  e.  the  island  of  the  woods),"  Keat.  Hist, 
p.  21  ;  cuip  an  jlap  ap  an  oopap,  lock  the  door,  literally  put  the 
lock  on  the  door;  noca  paiBe  ap  ooman  oume  pa  luja  ap  luce 
Gca  cliac  lona  TTIac  TTlupchaoa,  "  there  was  not  in  the  world  any 
one  more  hateful  to  the  people  of  Dublin  than  Mac  Murrough," 
Id.,  p.  126;  ca  puac  03am  aip,  I  have  hatred  for  it,  i.  e.  I  hate 
it ;  cá  5páo  ajam  opc,  I  have  love  for  thee ;  cá  meap  móp  a 5am 
opc,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  thee ;  ná  bpip  an  baca  pin  opm,  do 
not  break  that  stick  upon  me,  meaning,  do  not  break  that  stick,  I 
being  the  owner,  and  loser  in  case  of  its  being  broken. 

It  sometimes  denotes  on,  or  at,  when  set  before  the  name  of  a 
trade,  art,  craft,  game,  or  musical  instrument,  as  ag  imipe  ap 
cláippij,  playing  upon  a  harp ;  am  maic-pe  em,  ol  6ochaió,  pop 
piccill,  "  art  thou  good,  said  Eochaidh,  at  chess,"  Tochmarc 
Etaine. 

It  has  also  various  other  meanings,  which  cannot  be  easily  re- 
duced to  rules,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples  : 

Of,  or  concerning,  as  cuala  mé  cpácc  aip,  I  heard  talk  of 
him. 

To,  or  for,  as  an  ppeajpa  ceuona  00  Beipim  ap  jac  pjél  oá 
5-cuipionn  píop  ap  cm  b-pein,  "  the  same  reply  I  make  to  every 
story  which  he  sets  down  concerning  the  Fenians,"  Keat.  Hist., 
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p.  11.  In  this  sentence  we  have  an  example  of  the  two  meanings 
of  op  just  mentioned,  namely,  to  and  concerning. 

Of  or  among,  as  yaBaip  Copmac  ax;  poinn  na  n-uBall  pop 
[.i.  ameapx;]  maiciB  rnúman,  "  Cormac  proceeds  to  divide  the 
apples  among  the  chiefs  of  Munstér,"  Keat  Hist,  p.  143;  5° 
pannaó  an  euro  oile  oo'n  peoil  op  cm  g-coihóáil,  "  that  he  used 
to  distribute  the  rest  of  the  flesh  amonst  the  assembly/9  Id.,  p.  5 ; 
bdoi  qia  an  Copmac  po  ap  na  piojaiB  ba  h-eajnuioe  oáp  jaB 
eipe  piam,  "  this  Cormac"  was  amongst  the  wisest  of  the  kings  that 
governed  Ireland,"  Id.,  p.  90. 

To,  or  meeting  to ;  capaó  opm  lao,  I  met  them ;  capla  pluax; 
m<5p  oppa,  "  they  met  a  great  host,"  i.e.  multitudo  magna  occurrit 
illis.   The  preposition  do  is  often  used  in  this  sense,  q.  v. 

For  the  sake  of:  for  the  modern  ap  pon :  ap  f  po  pulong  móp 
mapepa  ap  Ohio,  "  it  is  she  that  suffered  great  martyrdom  for  the 
sake  of  God,"  Irish  Calendar;  beip  lac  meipi,  op  in  clarii  oo'n 
eclaip  ap  Ohia,  "bring  me  with  thee,  said  the  leper,  to  the  church, 
for  the  sake  of  God,"  Fit.  Moling;  po  cpéix;  cec  oan  ap  óiaóacc, 
"  he  forsook  every  profession  for  piety,"  Amhra  Cholaim  Cille ; 
iap  o-cpéixeaó  a  pije  ap  cleipceacc,  "  having  resigned  his  king- 
dom for  the  priesthood,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  729. 

Opposition  to,  prevailing  over,  as  ca  pé  ay  cup  opm,  he  is 
opposing  me,  or  it  is  afflicting  me ;  cpeao  ca  opc,  what  ails  thee ; 
cpecro  ca  uippe,  what  is  to  do  with  her?  i.  e.  what  is  it  that  ails  or 
afflicts  her  ?  o'eajla  50  pacao  aca  oppa,  "  lest  they  might  prevail 
over  them,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  33 ;  oa  n-oeacao  0500  ap  na  Collaib, 
"  if  thou  should8t  prevail  over  the  Collas,"  Id.,  p.  100. 

For,  or  in  respect  of.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  language,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing examples :  W\  puil  a  leicéio  beo  ap  oleap,  there  is  not  such 
another  for  badness  living ;  ap  oe  ao  beapca  Daci  ppip,  .1.  ap 
óaice  a  xaBalcaip  ajup  a  lámaij,  "  he  was  called  Dathi,  from  the 
expertness  of  his  attack  and  shooting,"  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the 
Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  20,  and  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  110.  The  following 
verses,  containing  some  emphatic  examples  of  this  meaning  of  ap  : 
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Qp  jpáó,  ap  uaman,  ap  puar, 
Na  beip, — bi  ao  Bpeiceaih  nearii-luar, — 
Ópeac  náp  cóip,  Q  Ohonncaó  óuic, 
Qp  coihcaiB  óip  ná  apgutc 

"  For  love,  for  fear,  for  hatred, 
Do  not  pass, — be  not  a  hasty  judge, — 

A  sentence  which  would  not  be  right,  O'Donnchadh,  for  thee, 
For  bribes  of  gold,  or  silver." 

— Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  by  Teige  Mac  Dart/. 

Qp  a  gaoip,  ap  a  eapjna, 
Qp  a  ceonup  ppi  olcup, 
Qp  a  cloc,  ap  a  connla, 
Cuar  ip  compa  oia  cogae. 

"  For  his  wisdom,  for  his  intellect, 
For  his  opposition  to  evil, 
For  his  renown,  for  his  prudence, 
The  laity  and  clergy  are  selecting  him.'* 

— Ode  to  Brian  na  Murtha  O'Rourke. 

Jyéx>  móp  pe  a  maoióeam  a  b-pao 
Ceipc  maicne  TTloja  Nuaócro, 
Q5  ceipc  Caipbpeac  oo  cí  an  jeall 
Qnn  jac  apo-éuair  o'iar  Gipeann, — 
Qp  neapcriiaipe,  ap  nóp  a  m-bpear, 
Qp  cpuap  lám  ameapj  TTluiihneac, 
Qp  cpóóacc  a  g-ceápoaib  gliao 
Q5  copnaih  Hluman  ITIaicniao ; 
Qp  róemn  píop-jlom,  ap  peapóace, 
Qp  lionihaipe,  ap  peapariilacc. 

"  Though  great  to  be  boasted  of  from  time  remote 
Is  the  character  of  the  race  of  Mogh  Nuadhad, 
The  character  of  the  Carbrians  has  won  the  palm 
In  every  district  of  the  land  of  Erin, — 
For  strength,  for  the  manner  of  their  judgments, 
2q 
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For  hardihood  of  hand  among  the  Momonians, 

For  bravery  in  feats  of  war 

In  defence  of  Maicnia's  Munster, — 

For  purity  of  mind,  for  manliness, 

For  populousness,  for  princely  bounty." 

— Ode  to  0' Donovan,  by  Mvldowny  O*  Morrison,  1639- 
Oip  pa  oeag-aóBop  pij  jac  aon  oíoo  ap  óeilo,  ap  oeunam,  ap 
jníorii,  ajup  ap  jair^eaó,  "for  each  of  them  was  a  goodly  mate- 
ries  of  a  king  for  countenance,  for  make,  for  action,  and  for 
prowess,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  72 ;  puac  oee  ap  a  caerhe  in  pep  pin, 
u  that  man  was  the  likeness  of  a  god  for  his  beauty,"  Cor.  Gloss., 
voce  Qpc ;  ap  a  olcup,  "  for  its  badness,"  Id.,  voce  t)poicec ; 
ap  a  menci  ocup  ap  a  rhéc  oo  beapca  oo  na  pomópib,  "  from  the 
frequency  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  was  paid  to  the  Fomorians," 
Id.,  voce  Cim  ;  op  u  copmaile  ppi  clu  cije,  "from  its  resemblance 
to  the  side  [roof]  of  a  house,"  Id.,  voce  Clu. 

It  is  sometimes  translated  by,  or  at,  as  ap  upupa  aicne  ap 
ihaoire  oo  iheanman,  &a,  44  it  is  easy  to  know  by  the  imbecility 
of  thy  mind,"  &c,  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  143;  ni  pacaó  cmn  ap  mo  coih- 
aiple, 44  he  would  not  go  there  at  my  advice;"  ap  ímpióe,  "  at  the 
request ;"  ap  ap  oo  cuipil  oo  ponaó,  44  it  is  by  thy  advice  it  was 
done,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Cu  ipil. 

Depending  on,  or  trusting  to;  as  maipeaoap  ap  beaján  bfó, 
"  they  subsisted  on  a  little  food."  In  this  example  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  idiom  of  the  English.  Cá  pé  ap  leic  láirh,  "  he  is 
trusting  to  one  hand." 

It  is  set  before  the  noun  of  price,  and  is  then  translated  for,  as 
cpeao  ruy  cú  aip  ?  what  hast  thou  given  for  it?  Ni  raBappainn 
é  ap  aipjeao  ná  óp,  I  would  not  give  it  for  gold  or  silver. 

It  is  set  before  a  noun  denoting  the  measure,  bigness,  or  dimen- 
sion of  any  thing,  and  then  it  is  translated  in,  as  oeic  o-cpoijtre 
ap  áipoe,  ten  feet  in  height. 

When  set  before  a  verbal  noun,  it  often  gives  it  the  force  of  the 
participle  of  the  present  tense  placed  after  a  noun  in  Latin,  as  ap 
n-oul,  on  going:  agup  ap  n-oéanam  pgiuppa  óo  oo  copocnoiB 
caola  oo  cuip  pé  a  mac  ap  an  ceampull  icro,  "  and  having  made  a 
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scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple/' 
John,  ii.  15. 

It  also  gives  the  verbal  noun  the  force  of  the  passive  participle, 
as  op  n-a  oualaó,  he  being  struck;  literally,  on  his  striking;  ap 
págail,  found,  i.  e.  inventus  ;  le  pajail,  inveniendus. — See  Ce. 

Gp,  literally  out  of ;  Lat.  ex. 

This  preposition  has  but  one  meaning,  namely,  out  of  or  from 
out  of  as  in  the  following  examples :  po  epcomla  a  ainimm  ap  a 
cupp,  "  his  soul  went  forth  from  his  body,"  Visio  Adamnani,  in 
Leabhar  Breae  ;  ap  in  capcaip,  "  out  of  the  prison,"  Leabhar 
na  h-  Uidhri ;  cáinic  pluaj  móp  ap  jac  áipo,  "  a  great  host 
came  from  every  direction,"  Book  of  Fermoy,  foL  52  ;  pop 
impoi  in  lepcap,  ocup  acpocaip  app  mo  nenft,  "  calice  inverso 
venerium  effudit"  Id.,  fol.  14,  a,  a;  ap  cac  aupoam  ina  poile, 
"from  one  porticus  to  another;"  ap  na  x;aipb-pléiocib,  "out 
of  the  rugged  mountains,"  Book  ofFenagh,  fol.  47,  b9  a.  CXp  air, 
out  of  joint;  ap  íonao,  out  of  place,  or  dislocated.  6ain  ap,  cas- 
trate, emasculate ;  beip  app,  escape,  flee ;  cá  pé  aj  oul  ap  50  mop, 
he  is  declining,  or  reducing  much.  Cá  n-ap  é,  or  can  ap  00  ? 
where  is  he  from?  ca  n-ap  cancabaip  a  05a?  u  whence  have  ye 
come,  o  youths?"  Book  ofLismore,  p.  199,  b;  co  ná  cepna  oep- 
cibal  app,  "  so  that  not  one  escaped,"  Cor.  Gloss. ,  voce  Coipe 
ópecáin. 

Dap,  by. 

This  is  frequently  used  in  old  manuscripts  for  the  modern  cap, 
over,  beyond^  as  po  jabpac  oap  ppuéaip  na  óóinm,  "  they  passed 
over  the  stream  of  the  Boyne,"  Book  ofLeinster,  fol.  105.  But 
it  is  now  always  used  for  swearing,  oap  50  oeimin,  "  by  the  truth,'9 
Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  291, — a  use  to  which  it  is  also  frequently 
applied  in  old  writings,  as  oap  mo  Defcpoc,  "  hoc  est,  per  Deum 
meum  judicem  sive  judicii"  Trias  Thaum.,  p.  4 ;  oap  láim  m'achap, 
"  by  the  hand  of  my  father,"  Leabhar  Breae,  fol.  107,  a,  a,  and 
Vit.  Moling.  In  the  spoken  language  they  use  it  in  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following:  oap  mo  Bpiacap,  by  my  word;  oap  bpij 
na  n-DÚl,  by  the  virtue  of  the  elements ;  oap  Ciapán,  by  St  Kieran ; 
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oap  lálih  taccfn,  by  the  hand  of  St.  Lachtin.  Oap  óoppe,  44  by 
St  Barry,"  Leabhar Breac,  fol.  107;  oap  lmbhuch  n-1Baip,  "by 
Emly,"  Id.,  ibid;  cap  mo  oebpoch,  ol  Cachal,  ni  báp  pemi  piam 
ni  ip  meppu,  44  by  my  Good  Judge,  said  Cathal,  I  never  was  worse 
before,"  Id.,  fol.  108. 

De,  oif  off,  from. 

This  preposition,  as  already  observed,  has  long  been  confounded 
with  oo,  but  it  would  add  much  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  language, 
if  they  were  kept  separate.  The  following  examples  of  oe,  of  off, 
as  a  different  preposition  from  do,  which  is  almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  East  Munster,  are  added  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  from  the  living  language,  as  spoken  in 
East  Munster  :  po  picep  cpa  pino  an  pcél,  ocup  ba  oojnappach 
oe'n  mnai,  "  Finn  then  knew  the  story,  and  he  was  disgusted  with 
[of]  the  woman,"  Cor.  Gloss. y  voce  Ope ;  po  lil  amm  oe,  44  the 
name  clung  unto  it,"  Id.,  voce  TDoj  Gime ;  po  cuic  Qlapan  oi 
eoch,  "  Alasan  fell  from  his  horse,"  Vit.  Moling. 

It  is  sometimes  rendered  into  English  by  to,  as  lean  oe,  stick  to 
it,  or  persevere  in  it.  And  sometimes  off,  as  bpip  jéaj  oe  cpann, 
break  a  branch  off  a  tree ;  bain  oe  é,  take  it  from  him ;  léigim 
ofom  jan  leanmain  oppa  ni  ap  poioe,  44  I  leave  off  treating  of 
them  any  longer,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  12 ;  Uijip  an  pijhe  oe,  44  he 
resigns  the  kingdom,"  Id.,  p.  108 ;  pep-bolj  oi  piji  póno  cpeou- 
mae,  44  a  chess  man-bag  of  brass  wire,"  Tochmarc  Etaine. 

It  is  sometimes  set  before  the  substantive  of  which  any  thing  is 
made  or  filled,  and  then  it  is  properly  translated  by  the  English  of, 
as  oéanca  oe  <5p,  made  of  gold ;  Uonca  oe  aipgeao,  filled  with 
[of]  silver. 

It  must  sometimes  be  Englished  for,  as  imbip,  ol  TTltoip,  ni 
immép  ace  oi  jiull  ol  6ochaio,  44  play,  said  Midir,  I  will  not  but 
for  a  wager,  said  Eochaidh,"  Tochmarc  Etaine. 

Do,  to. 

This  preposition  literally  denotes  to,  and  is  used,  like  the  dative 
case  in  Latin,  after  all  verbs  put  acquisitively,  as  cug  a  piúle  oo 
oallaib,  a  luc  oo  oaoacaiB,  a  o-ceangca  oo  gooaift,  a  j-cluapa 
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do  ooópaib,  "  he  gave  their  sight  to  the  blind,  their  agility  to  the 
lame,  their  speech  to  the  dumb,  their  hearing  to  the  deaf,"  Book 
of  Fermay,  fol.  41 ;  ip  oebenn  oun  mora,  a  TTIaelbpigoe,  clupe- 
naip  ip  m  l)apooen  pia  peil  pecaip,  44  happy  for  us  [i.  e.  happy 
are  we]  this  day,  O'Maelbrigde,  Recluse !  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  festival  of  Peter,''  Marianus  Scot  us,  1072 ;  léig  oo,  let  him  be, 
let  him  alone. 

It  were  well  if  the  form  oo  had  been  always  used  in  this  dative 
or  acquisitive  sense ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  generally  put  for 
De>  of  off,  from,  or  by,  even  in  the  best  manuscripts,  which  tends 
to  much  obscurity,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples : 

Of  or  from,  as  oo  par  fTlolaipi  pniuó  a  oaipcaije  oo'n  cpunn 
oo,  44  Moling  gave  him  the  roofing  of  his  oratory  of  the  tree  [the 
Eo  Rossa],"  Vti.  Moling ;  op  ipoo  cpoicnib  en  pino  ocup  llocu 
cac  oo  gnichep  in  euigen  pileo,  "for  it  is  of  the  skins  of  white 
and  particoloured  birds  that  the  poet's  toga  is  made,"  Cor.  Gloss.9 
voce  Cuigen  ;  pope  ha  cemcióe  oo  mm  pop  mapfc  [an  pi^  6ujai6] 
tap  n-oiulcao  in  Cailjmo,  "  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven  killed 
him  [king  LughaidhJ  after  having  protested  against  the  Tailginn" 
[St  Patrick] ;  oo'n  caob  ciap  oo'n  p^eily  a  n  5^ean"  °<*  loch, 
44  at  the  west  side  of  the  Skellig  [rock]  at  Glendalough,"  Vita 
Coemgeni  ;  I6n  an  oaiprigi  oo  span  pecail,  44  the  full  of  the  ora- 
tory of  rye  grain,"  Fit.  Moling;  luaicicep  peij  do  a  ill,  "more 
swift  than  the  hawk  from  the  cliff,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Ppull. 

For,  or  as,  for  map:  baoi  ouine  naoihca  oo  opacaip  ag 
guaipe,  "  Guaire  had  for  [or  as]  a  kinsman  a  holy  man,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  119;  beupaio  na  h-015  biop  ap  00  cionn  t)iapmuio  pua- 
naij  o'aicip  opc,  44  the  youths  who  shall  meet  thee  shall  call  thee 
Diarmuid  Ruanaigh  for  [as]  an  insult,"  Id.,  p.  130 ;  oá  plabpaó 
óéj  íapnuige  00  cuiopioc  aip,  44  he  had  twelve  chains  of  iron  upon 
him  as  fetters,"  Id.x  p.  125 ;  pul  cam  15  00  [.1.  oe]  lén  cugam 
eippion  o'iappuió  jiall  opro,  44  before  it  occurred  as  a  misfortune 
to  me  that  he  should  demand  hostages  of  me,"  Id.,  p.  157. 

By  a  place,  as  cccncaoap  pompa  00  Cuimneac,  ocup  00 
Cliuaille  Che  pain  a  n-Gchcge,  ocup  do  60c  na  bo  gippe,  pip  a 
n-ubapcap  toe  £{péine,  u  they  came  on  by  Limerick,  by  Cuaille 
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Chepain  ia  Echtge,  and  by  Loch  na  bo  girre,  which  is  called  Loch 
Greine,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  199.  In  this  sentence  the  oo 
would  be  made  oe  at  present  throughout  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

It  is  set  after  a  verb  of  motion  to  a  place  for  the  modern  50,  or 
cum,  as  6uio  Cornwall  óenochcup  oo  chij  achap  Colmain  t)uib- 
cuilmo,  44  St  Comgall  of  Bennchor  went  to  the  house  of  the  father 
of  Colman  of  Dubhcuilinn,"  Feilire  Aenguis,  Uih  Nov.  ;  o  loc 
00  loc,  " a  loco  ad  locum"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Qmpop;  pechcup 
luio  00  C15  apoile  écip,  u  one  time  that  he  went  to  the  house  of 
another  poet,"  Id.,  voce  6ecec  ;  pul  laibeópam  ap  cptall  Niuil 
ó'n  Sciria  oo'n  Gijipc,  "  before  we  shall  treat  of  Nail's  departure 
from  Scythia  to  Egypt,"  KeaU  Hist.,  p.  44. 

By,  denoting  the  instrument,  means,  &c,  as  lap  n-a  g-cup  00 
Jjhpéin  jpuaó-poluip  a  pacoaib  bpoc,  "after  their  having  been 
transformed  into  the  shapes  of  badgers  by  Grian  of  the  bright  cheek,'9 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  42;  iap  n-a  ftim  o'  pianaib  illic 
Con,  "  after  having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Mac 
Con,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TDoj  6ime  ;  o'éc  00  ftíoóg  1  n-a  ímóaió, 
44  he  died  of  a  sudden  in  his  bed,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1400  ; 
00  rhapbaó  o'eapjap,  "was  killed  by  a  fall,"  Id.,  A.  D.  1360; 
mapbup  Seaan  mac  ÍTlachjaihna  Ui  Choncobaip  o'á  láim  buóém, 
44  he  slays  John,  son  of  Mahon  O'Conor,  with  his  own  hand,"i&, 
A.D.  1391. 

In,  on,  at,  as  00  16  ajup  o'oíóce,  by  day  and  night;  16 
©'á  pabap-pa,  on  a  day  as  I  was  ;  la  éijm  o'áp'  éipij  O'Oonna- 
bám  puap, 44  a  certain  day  on  which  O'Donovan  rose  up,"  Poem 
repeated  before  the  Duke  ofOrmond,  in  1648  ;  oo'n  caob  eile,  on 
the  other  side. 

Towards,  at,  when  set  after  a  verb  of  motion,  as  lapooam 
oolleci  01a  pepaib  piocilli  oo'n  cechcaipe,  44  with  that  he  flings 
one  of  his  chessmen  at  the  messenger,"  Tain  bo  Cuailgne. 

Over,  above :  Car  lonap  bpiptoó  00  t)hoiftnall  00  oeappyncnj 
a  n-emeac,  a  n-oéipc,  ajup  a  n-oaonnacc  o'paapaift  Gipionn,  44  a 
battle  in  which  Domhnall  was  defeated,  who  in  hospitality,  charity, 
and  humanity,  excelled  [alf]  the  men  of  Ireland,"  Keai.  Hist., 
p.  118. 
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By,  in  the  sense  of  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin  :  as  TTlap  p m 
oóiB  50  matotn,  thus  thej  fared  till  morning,  i.  e.  thus  by  them 
[the  time  was  spent]  till  morning ;  iap  n-oul  oóifc,  after  their  hav- 
ing gone,  i.  e.  after  going  by  them  ;  ap  m-beic  t>aih,  I  being,  i.  e. 
on  being  by  me  ;  can  ap  00,  where  is  he  from  ? 

Of,  or  concerning  :  ax;  po  in  cearparhoD  caibioil  oéc  noc 
laBpup  oo'n  leijiup  cnafceac,  "this  is  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
which  speaks  of  corrosive  medicine,"  Old  Med.  MS.  1414. 

Da. 

t)á  is  sometimes  a  union  of  oe  or  00  with  the  possessive  pro- 
noun a,  his,  tier's,  or  their's  ;  or  with  the  relative  a,  who,  which. 
In  either  case  it  has  been  already  explained ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
not  so  compounded,  as  in  the  following  examples,  where  it  seems  to 
be  used  as  a  simple  word,  signifying  though:  Ni  puil  peoo  oa 
áilne,  there  is  not  a  jewel,  though  fine ;  ní  puil  paióbpeap  oá  rhéio, 
there  is  no  wealth,  though  great  Stewart,  in  his  Gaelic  Grammar, 
2nd  edit  p.  138,  writes  it  d'a  in  this  sense,  by  which  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  regarded  it  as  compounded  of  the  preposition  de9 
or  do,  and  the  possessive  pronoun  a  ;  but  this  is  not  self-evident 
The  phrases,  oá  áilne,  oá  ihéio,  in  such  sentences  as  above  ad- 
duced, unquestionably  mean,  "  be  it  ever  so  fine,"  "  be  it  ever  so 
great"  But  it  has  not  been  yet  clearly  shewn  what  part  of  speech 
oá  is ;  áilne  and  méio  are  undoubtedly  abstract  nouns,  denoting 
fineness,  greatness ;  and  therefore,  if  the  o  in  oa  be,  as  Stewart 
assumes,  an  abbreviation  of  oe,  of,  then  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  phrases  would  be,  44  of  its  fineness,"  "  of  its  greatness  but 
this  would  not  express  the  intended  idea  by  any  stretch  of  lan- 
guage. It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  oa  is  a  conjunction 
equivalent  to,  and  cognate  with,  the  English  though,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  though  great?  But  an  abstract  noun  following  06  in 
Irish  presents  an  objection  to  this  supposition,  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  any  arguments  derived  from  the  strict  principles  of 
grammar.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  such  phrases  as 
oá  ihéio,  oá  áilne,  oá  líomhaipeacc,  and  such  like,  are  solecisms, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  strict  principles  of  grammar, 
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but  must  be  classed  with  such  phrases  as  "  methinks,"  "me- 
thought,"  &c,  in  English.  It  might  be  resolved  into  correct 
grammatical  language  by  substituting  the  conjunction  gfo,  or  géo, 
although,  for  oá,  and  changing  the  abstract  noun  into  the  adjec- 
tive from  which  it  is  formed,  as  5Í0  móp,  5Í0  álu  inn,  510  lionitiap. 
But  still  this  latter  mode  of  expression,  though  more  grammatical, 
would  not  be  deemed  so  forcible  or  elegant  as  the  former,  which  is 
thus  used  by  Keating :  gibé  nf  a  oeupao  a  n-uaccapán,  oá  001- 
cpeicce  é,  50  meapaio  a  beir  'na  pipinne,  "  that  whatever  their 
superior  should  say,  be  it  ever  so  incredible,  they  believe  to  be 
true,"  Hi&t.Irel.,  p.  14;  5cm  compag  éinpip  oá  cpeipe  00  óiuU 
caó,  "  not  to  refuse  the  single  combat  of  any  man,  be  he  ever  so 
puissant,"  Id.,  p.  78. 

In  Irish,  as  in  most  languages,  several  expressions  scarcely  war- 
rantable in  strict  grammar,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  language, 
and  it  would  be  rash  in  any  grammarian  to  condemn  and  attempt 
to  reject  such  expressions,  because  there  may  be  some  grammatical 
reason  existing  for  them,  although  this  may  not  be  easily  explained. 

pá,  pó,  or  paoi,  under. 

This  preposition  expresses  the  relation  of  inferior  position,  and 
is  the  opposite  of  <Sp,  or  ap,  as  pá'n  m-bópo,  under  the  table ;  po 
aonatcpioo  beo  po  calmcun  é,  "  they  buried  him  alive  under  the 
earth,"  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiackrach,  p.  310;  pá  bpón, 
under  sorrow ;  pá  blác,  under  blossom,  i.  e.  bearing  blossom ; 
nf  puil  cmeaó  po'n  n^pém  le  n-ab  annpa  ceapc  íonáio  Bipionnaij, 
"  there  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  that  love  justice  more  than 
the  Irish,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  174  ;  ajup  p<Sp  ollam  if  jac  qiiocaio 
ceo  a  n-6ipinn  paoi  na  h-apo-ollamncnb  pe,  M  and  there  was 
moreover  an  ollamh  [chief  poet]  in  every  cantred  in  Ireland,  under 
these  arch  ollamhs,"  Id.,  p.  125  ;  cncioeóa  apam  ajup  pfona  paoi 
a  B-puil  50  pfpinneach  copp  ajup  puil  ap  o-Cijeapna,  "the  acci- 
dents of  bread  and  wine,  under  which  are  truly  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,"  Lueerna  Fidelium,  p.  249. 

It  is  also  translated  upon,  about,  or  along,  when  coming  after 
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verbs  of  motion,  as  ciomain  na  ba  amac  pa'n  m-bócap,  drive  tbe 
cows  oat  upon  the  road ;  ceilg  po'n  calmain  íao,  cast  them  upon 
the  earth.  6huail  a  ceann  pa  cappai^  cloice,  "she  struck  her 
head  against  a  rock,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  74 ;  Imgip  péin  ajup  a  pluaj 
po  cloinn  Uipmoc,  44  he  himself  and  his  host  rush  upon  the  sons 
of  Uisnioch, "Id.,  ibid, ;  oo  cuaio  lapum  Cuanna  po'n  j-coill, 
"  Cuanna  afterwards  went  to  the  wood,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath, 
p.  276;  cuipippcén  pa  buaib  6aijen,  44  he  put  affright  upon  the 
cows  of  Leinster,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  18.  fol.  216,6 ; 
pa  éíp  uaine  Gmalgaió,  "along  the  green  Tirawley,"  Giolla  losa 
Mor  Mac  Firbis  ;  po'n  ÍTláig  moill, 44  along  the  sluggish  Maigue," 
CPHeerin  ;  pa'n  am  poin,  44  at  that  time,"  Keat.  Hist.,  pp.  45,  92, 
106 ;  oaoine  piala  pip-einij  pa  Biaó  icro,  44  they  are  a  generous, 
truly  hospitable  people  under  (of)  food,"  Id.,  p.  5;  pa,  orbá  cop- 
mailiup, 44  in  the  likeness  of,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  ópecain. 

It  is  also  often  translated  for,  at,  or  on  account  of,  as  an  oapa 
h-áóbap  pop'  commópaó  mópóáil  t)poma  Ceac,  44  the  second 
reason  for  which  the  meeting  of  Druim  Ceat  was  convened,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  122 ;  ap  rhéo  na  qiuaije  oo  50b  mé  pa'n  eujcóip  pol- 
lupai£  00  niciop  oppa,  44  in  consequence  of  the  great  pity  I  took 
for  the  obvious  injustice  which  is  done  to  them,"  Id.,  p.  16 ;  jup 
Uonthaipe  8ipe  pa  naorhaib  ioná  éin-cpíoc  ip  in  6opaip,  "  that 
Ireland  was  more  prolific  in  saints  than  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope," Id.  ibid. ;  eipjio  bápoa  an  baile  po  na  h-éijmib,  « the 
warders  of  the  town  rose  up  at  the  shouts,"  Ann.  Four  Most., 
A.  D.  1583 ;  po  maipnpee  oponj  00  Chenel  Conaill  o'  Ua  Neill 
cm  Calbac  00  Beic  po'n  íonnup  pin,  44  some  of  the  Cinel  Conaill 
informed  O'Neill  that  Calbhach  was  in  that  condition,"  Id.,  A.  D. 
1559. 

When  placed  before  a  numeral  adjective,  it  forms  an  adverb, 
as  pá  óó,  or  po  óí,  twice ;  pa  épí,  twice. 

It  sometimes  denotes  intention,  or  purpose,  &a,  as  ip  olc  an 
puaoap  a  cá  f  úca,  they  have  an  evil  inclination,  or  intention ; 
literally,  an  evil  inclination  is  under  them ;  ca  pé  05  cup  pum, 
he  is  inciting  me;  literally,  he  is  putting  under  me;  ca  pé  05 
magao  púm,  he  is  mocking  me. 

2  R 
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Throughout:  as  o'ópouigioó  peace  axup  clop  pháopuij  po 
6ipinn,  "  the  law  and  tribute  of  St.  Patrick  were  established 
throughout  Ireland,"  Keat.  Hist,  p.  135 ;  boi  cpa  in  cepo  mac 
Ui  l)ulpaine  a  bpáchcnp  oca  h-iappaió  po  Gipmo,  "her  brother 
Mac  Ui  Dulsaine,  the  artifex,  was  in  search  of  her  throughout 
Ireland,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Ppull ;  po  learncnj  in  pcél  pin  pó 
6ipmn, "  that  news  was  spread  throughout  Ireland,"  Book  ofFer- 
tnoy,  fol.  52 ;  ap  n-ool  oom  cuapqpjbáil-p  po  íapcap  Domain, 
"  my  celebrity  having  spread  throughout  the  west  of  the  world," 
Toruidheacht  Gruaidhe  Grian-sholuis. 

Of,  or^'fV:  as  Cionmaipe  na  h-innpe  pá  iheap,  palace,  pá 
,aTo">  Fa  10c  a5ur  F0  apbap,  ajup  meapapoacc  a  h-aieoip  cqi 
reap  a^up  puacc,  "the  fertility  of  the  island  in  honey  and  in 
fruit,  tnjmilk,  in  fish,  in  grain  and  corn,  and  the  temperature  of 
its  air  in  cold  and  heat,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  51 ;  bacap  po'n  cumacca 
pin  co  cian  lap  ctóecc  oo  phácpaic,  "  they  were  in  that  power 
long  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick." 

pia,  piaó,  before. 

This  preposition  is  unknown  in  the  modern  language ;  but  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  writings  in  the  sense  of  before, 
coram,  apud,  or  ante,  as  in  the  following  examples :  ac  béppa 
anopa  pia  các  na  h-ulcu  oo  ponaip  ppim,  14 1  will  now  tell  before 
all  the  evils  which  thou  hast  done  to  me,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath, 
p.  32;  piaó  pixu  ocup  euacha,  "before  kings  and  the  people," 
Cor.  Gloss,,  voce  Ccma ;  ac  bepc  in  c-écep  piaó  inécpine,  u  the 
poet  said  before  the  student,"  Id.,  voceCeéec ;  ip  uaiple  a  h-aipil- 
leo  pia  Dia  oloae  oafni,  "  for  her  reward  is  nobler  before  God 
than  men,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  32,  a,  b  ;  ocup  cio  móp  a  anóip 
co  leicc  pia  ooinib,  bio  mou  a  anoip  i  n-oail  bpáca,  "for  though 
great  is  his  honour  before  men,  his  honour  shall  be  greater  at  the 
meeting  of  [the  day  of]  judgment,"  Id.,  foL  15,  a,  b.  We  also 
meet  such  expressions  as  pia  Dia,  before  God ;  piao  n-Duilemain 
ocup  6appi,  "  before  God  and  St  Barry,"  Id.,  fol.  107,  b,  a.  In 
the  modern  language  the  compound  prepositional  phrase,  a  b-piad- 
naipe,  is  used  in  place  of  this  simple  preposition. — See  also  <5p. 
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5cm>  without. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  sine,  and  the  French  sans,  with 
which  it  is  probably  cognate.  Example, — gem  biao  gan  oeoc, 
without  food,  without  drink ;  5cm  6p,  jan  aipgeao,  without  gold, 
without  silver ;  CXpomacha  00  lopcaó  gup  an  pair  uile,  jan  ceap- 
apccain  aoin  cige  innce  c  en  mora  an  reach  pepeapepa  náma, 
"  Armagh  was  burned,  with  the  whole  Rath,  without  the  saving  of 
any  house  within  it  (the  rath),  except  the  library  alone,"  Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1020.  This  preposition  has  often  the  force  of 
a  simple  negative  adverb,  as  ní  h-iongnao  gan  piop  an  neire  pi  do 
Bete  ag  Scanihuppc,  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  Stanihurst  should  not 
know  this  fact,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  7;  o'ópouij  pé  óóib  jan  an  obaip 
pin  00  Déanarh,  he  ordered  them  not  to  do  that  work ;  00  Bdoctp 
luce  na  Sana  jan  cumacc  coijcpfoch  00  Buam  piu,  the  people 
of  Scythia  were  without  the  power  of  foreign  countries  touching 
[annoying]  them. 

5°>  5ur>  without. 

This  is  obviously  cognate  with  the  Latin  cum,  and  means  with, 
as  peap  50  g-cpoióe  nglom,  a  man  with  a  pure  heart ;  cpoij  50 
leic,  a  foot  and  a  half ;  literally,  a  foot  with  a  half.  Co  n-onóip 
ajup  co  n-aipmiom,  "  with  honour  and  veneration,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast,  A.  D.  1004,  et  passim  ;  pcian  ariipa  la  Coipppi  ITlupc  co 
n-imoénum  apjaic  ocup  óip  1  n-a  h-eim,  "  Coirpri  Muse  had  a 
splendid  knife,  with  an  ornament  of  silver  and  of  gold  on  its  haft,'* 
Cor.  Gloss,  voce  TH05  £fme  ;  epicha  uaichne  pulamj  paf,  cu 
paine  yacha  jpéapa  poppo,  44  thirty  supporting  pillars  under  it, 
with  varieties  of  ornamental  work  upon  them,"  Book  of  Lismorey 
fol.  107 ;  oa  plog  caimemac  co  n-ecpocca  gpéine,  co  poillpe 
puicni£,  co  m-binoe  ceotl,  "  two  beautiful  hosts  with  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  sun,  with  dazzling  lustre,  with  the  sweetness  of  music," 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  126,  a,  6. 

But  it  most  generally  signifies  to,  usque  ad,  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage, and  is  generally  set  after  verbs  of  motion  to  a  place,  in 
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which  sense  it  is  the  opposite  of  6,  from,  as  6  arc  50  h-cnc,  from 
place  to  place ;  o  riiullach  Cláipi  co  fteapna  rpi  capbao,  "/rem 
the  summit  of  Clairi  to  Bearna  tri  carbad,"  Book  of  Lecan,  foL 
204.  It  is  also  used  to  mark  the  relation  of  time,  as  6  am  5©  H-am, 
from  time  to  time;  50  oeipeao  an  Domain,  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  gup  an  aimpp  úo,  41  to  that  time,"  Keai.  Hist.,  p.  1 10. 
This  preposition  was  anciently  written  co,  cu,  cup. 

lap,  after. 

•After :  Kip  n-oilmn,  after  the  deluge ;  lap  n-oul,  after  going. 
This  preposition  is  chiefly  used,  in  connexion  with  verbal  nouns, 
to  form  expressions  equivalent  to  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin, 
as  Kip  n-apguin  popaoipe  an  eoin,  "after  the  plundering  of  the 
fastness  of  the  bird,"  Of  Daly  Cairbreach.  But  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  according  to,  mw,  as  iap  5-pfop,  in  truth ; 
tap  m-bunaoup,  "  as  to  their  origin,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ^01^1^ » 
iap  n-epnailiB  écpamla,  **  after  various  kinds,"  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  127,  b,a;  top  n-a  mKxoaihlacc,  "  according  to  their  dignity," 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3. 18.  p.  358. 

loip,  eaoap,  between. 

Between,  among :  an  pópaó  00  niceap  iap  m-baipoeao  ioip 
piop  axup  ihnaoi,  "  the  marriage  which  is  made  after  baptism  be- 
tween man  and  woman,"  Lucerna  Fideliuw^  p.  242 ;  ioip  polup 
ajmp  oopooDap,  between  light  and  darkness ;  ioip  aep  axiip  uipce» 
between  sky  and  water ;  ic  me  pa  trip  olcaiB,  "  they  are  the  wont 
among  evils,"  Teagusc  Riogh  ;  Cpeoo  o'eipij  eacopna,  what 
arose  between  them  ? 

Both :  ioip  ole  a'p  ihair,  both  evil  and  good ;  ioip  peopai6 
ajup  ihnáiB,  both  men  and  women,  5°  po  milleoo  leap  xxic 
concnp  cpép  a  o-cuóóaió  ecip  cill  axiip  cuair,  "  so  that  he  spoiled 
every  place  through  which  he  passed,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay," 
Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1219. 

This  preposition  was  anciently  imp,  and  ecip. 
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lm,  mm,  um,  about. 

.About,  around ;  cuip  c'pallcnnj  lomac,  put  thy  cloak  about 
thee ;  pepeno  óip  im  chofpp  pij, 44  a  golden  chain  around  the  leg 
of  a  king,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  pepeno;  pcabal  óip-ciámpac  uim  a 
muinél,  44  a  gold-bordered  scapular  about  his  deck,"  Toruidheeht 
Saidhbhe  ;  ni  beipioo  TTlopann  TTIac  TTlaoin  bpeac  coíóce  jan  an 
16  TTtapamn  um  a  bpagaio,  44  Morann  Mac  Main  never  passed  a 
sentence  without  having  the  Idh  Morainn  [a  collar]  about  his 
neck,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  114  ;  cucpac  a  láma  'mon  cloic,  44  they 
brought  their  hands  around  the  stone,"  Book  of  Bally  mote,  foL 
219,  as  po  eipig  peó  pia  umamn  co  náp  léip  pin,  44 a  mist  rose 
about  us,  so  that  we  were  not  visible,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  246, 
b;  imma  eopcpacap  móp,  44  around  which  many  were  slain/' 
Book  of  Leinster,  p.  25,  b. 

Concerning  :  co  puijillpie  ollamna  ópercemna  Bpeno  imma 
comalcpom  ocup  una  n-oilpi,  *4  so  that  the  chief  Brehons  of  Ire- 
land decided  respecting  their  fosterage  and  legitimacy,"  MS.  Trin. 
Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  17.  p.  849;  baoi  impiopan  eacoppa  um  piogace 
6ipionn,  44  there  was  a  contention  between  them  concerning  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  72;  báoap  a  n-impeapain 
pe  poile  um  peuoaiB  a  pean,  44  they  were  in  contention  with  each 
other  about  the  jewels  of  their  ancestors,"  Id.,  p.  51. 

For :  nacap  eicig  nec  um  ní,  44  who  never  refused  one  for 
aught,"  Erard  Mac  Coisi  ;  jup  jab  aicpeacap  é  um  an  ngnfoih 
oo  poijne,  44  so  that  it  repented  him  of  the  deed  which  he  had 
done,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  120;  óp  jé  oo  báoop  aóbal-cuipi  eli  ic 
Congal  'man  comepgi  pin, 44  for  although  Gongal  had  other  great 
causes  for  that  rebellion,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  p.  110. 

In,  at,  about :  um  Shamam,  at  Allhallowtide ;  mop  nac  léij- 
cep  nec  um  neom, 44  where  no  person  is  admitted  in  the  evening," 
Erard  Mae  Coisi ;  'man  am  pin,  44  at  that  time,"  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  Tribes,  Sfc,  of  Hy-Fiachrachy  p.  298. 

•Along  with  :  cáinij  Coipóealbach  ann  im  laocaib  na  TThóe, 
44  Turlough  came  thither  with  the  heroes  of  Meath,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast. 
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Ce,  leip,  pe,  pip,  with. 

Withy  among,  in,  denoting  the  relation  of  concomitancy,  as 
cuaio  pé  le  t)omnall  50  Copcaig,  he  went  with  Daniel  to  Cork ; 
o'lmrigeaoap  le  n-a  céile,  they  went  off  together;  la  6pecna, 
"  with  the  Britons,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ópocóic  ;  la  TTIumain,  in 
Munster ;  la  Caijnib,  with  the  Lagenians,  or  in  Leinster,  la  TTIioe, 
in  Meath,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  passim  ;  jab  pé  léire,  he  took  with  her; 
map  a  ngabcaoi  piu,  "where  they  were  received," KeaUHisU, p. 54. 

With,  denoting  the  secondary  cause,  or  means,  as  mapB  pe 
t)omnall  le  cloióeam,  he  slew  Daniel  with  a  sword ;  map  uma 
°'a  P5P,0r  ^e  F5m>  like  brass  in  being  rubbed  with  a  knife. 

With,  denoting  the  primary  agent,  or  sole  cause,  as  00  map- 
Baó  Oomnall  le  ópian,  Daniel  was  slain  by  Brian ;  óeipciop 
uara  an  copp  lé  ppur  na  óóinne,  "  the  body  was  carried  away 
from  them  by  the  stream  of  the  Boyne,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  98; 
TYkuom  pia  n-llgaipe,  mac  t)unlaing  le  pig  taigen,  pop  Sicpiuc, 
mac  Gmlaim,  "  a  victory  was  gained  by  Ugaire,  son  of  Dunlang, 
king  of  Leinster,  over  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaff,"  Ann.  Tigher.,  A.  D. 
1021. 

For  the  purpose  of:  as  pe  copnam  cópa,  agup  pe  copg  eug- 
cópa,  "  for  defending  justice  and  checking  injustice,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  94 ;  cm  c-pleag  00  B  t  ag  cm  túg  g-ceuona  le  h-agaio  comlomn, 
"  the  spear  which  the  same  Lugh  had  for  battle,"  Id.,  p.  38;  pe 
copnam  agup  pe  caomna  na  cpice,  for  defending  and  for  protect- 
ing the  country,"  Id.,  p.  94  ;  pe  pan  oipppinn  agup  pe  guióe  Oé, 
"  for  saying  mass  and  imploring  God,"  Id.,  p.  113  ;  ppi  poglaimm 
n-eabpa, il  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Hebrew,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce 
ópaccaei  ;  ppi  poipgeall  pipmne,  " for  passing  a  sentence  of 
truth,"  Id.,  voce  8fn. 

After,  as  in  such  phrases  as  "  longing  after:'  ©6  puil  again 
leip,  I  have  an  expectation  of  it ;  acá  a  púil  leip  anoip,  u  they  ex- 
pect it  now,"  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  Tribes,  Sfc.  of  Hy-Fiachrach, 
p.  320. 

At,  on  :  as  t)ia  lim  ppi  paip,  Dki  lim  ppi  paip,  44  God  be  with 
me  at  sun-set,  God  be  with  me  at  sun-rise,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Fcnp ; 
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le  páinne  an  lae,  at  the  break  of  day ;  le  h-eipje  gpé  me,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  báp  ppi  h-aóapc,  "  death  on  the  bed,"  Liber 
Hymnorum,  fol.  11,  a;  le  n-a  caob,  at  his  side;  le  n-a  coif,  at 
his  foot,  i.  e.  following  alongside  him ;  pan  liom,  wait  for  me  ;  po 
jpáinij  cpíóe  Chaióg  ppiu,  the  heart  of  Teige  loathed  at  [the  sight 
of]  them. 

To:  as  buioeacup  le  t)ia,  thanks  be  to  God;  abaip  ppip, 
"  say  to  him,"  Cor.  Gloss. ,  voce  Cerec ;  pepaó  páilce  ppip,  44  he 
was  bade  welcome,"  Id.,  ibid. ;  cpeao  pa  n-abapcap  ópicannia 
pe  ópeaeam,  44  why  is  Britain  called  Britannia,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  9; 
cáinic  co  Cnoc  na  cupao  ppip  a  paieep  Cnoc  5P^1ne>  "  ^e  came 
to  Cnoc  na  curadh,  which  is  called  Cnoc  Greine,"  HS.  Trin.  Coll. 
DubL,  H.  3.  18.  p.  42;  oubaipr  pé  liom,  he  said  to  me. 

Before,  or  opposite:  pip  an  ngpéin,  "before  the  sun,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  150 ;  a  njnuipi  ppi  lap,  44  their  countenances  prostrate 
to  the  earth,"  p.  125 ;  po  puióig  a  longpopc  emeac  a  n-ioncaib 
ppiu, 44  he  pitched  his  camp  face  to  face  opposite  them,"^«tt.  Four 
Mast.,  A.D.  1601. 

For,  or  of:  if  cupa  ip  cionncac  leip,  thou  art  in  fault  for  it ; 
pa  cionncac  pe  n-a  g-cpumniogao,  44  who  was  guilty  of  collecting 
them  together,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  144. 

Belonging  to :  liom-pa  an  leabap,  the  book  is  mine  ;  le  gac 
bom  a  boinfn  agup  le  gac  leabap  a  leabpán,  "  its  calf  belongs  to 
every  cow,  and  the  copy  to  every  original  book,"  Vit.  Columbee, 
apud  Colgan,  and  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  124;  po  po  leac  ocuppec  pil 
plairiup  cpe  Biciu,  (( thou  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  sove- 
reignty for  ever,"  Vit.  Moling  ;  a  ca,  ol  eochaió,  mo  pijan  ina 
cocluo  ;  ip  lé  in  cech  acá  in  pircell,  44  the  queen,  said  Eochaidh, 
is  asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  chess  board  is,  is  her's," 
Tochmarc  Etaine ;  poc  bia  lim-pa,  44 1  shall  have,"  Id. ;  pcicm 
cnfipa  la  Coipppi  iThipc,  44  Coirpri  Muse  had  a  splendid  knife," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ÍTI05  6ime ;  cecpe  pi£na  laip,  44  he  has  four 
queens,"  Book  of  Lis  more,  fol.  113;  pa  leip  jan  cfop  po'n  TTláij 
moill,  44  he  possessed  without  tribute  \tlie  country]  along  the 
sluggish  Maigue,''  CHeerin;  rá  aipgeao  ajam  íacc  nt  liom  péin  é, 
I  have  money,  but  it  is  not  my  own. 
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With,  denoting  affection  of  the  mind,  as  if  pcroa  liom  an  la, 
I  deem  the  day  long,  literally,  long  is  the  day  with  me;  if  olc 
liom  do  cop,  I  deem  thy  state  evil,  i.  e.  I  am  sorry  for  thy  state ; 
if  oóic  leip ,  he  thinks,  or  supposes ;  ba  puarh  la  các  a  jaBáil  i 
n-a  lanh,  "  it  was  hateful  to  every  one  to  take  it  in  his  hand,"  Cor. 
Gloss.,  voce  pe ;  ni  ba  cam  leó  a  ecopc,  na  a  léco  leó,  41  they 
liked  not  his  countenance,  nor  to  let  him  [go]  with  them,"  Id.,  voce 
Ppull.  The  meaning  of  le,  when  thus  applied,  will  appear  more 
distinctly  by  substituting  oo  for  it,  as  if  olc  oarii  do  cop,  L  e.  thy 
case  or  state  is  evil  to  me.  The  difference  is  that  le  expresses  afiec* 
tion  of  the  mind,  or  opinion,  while  oo  simply  denotes  the  dative 
relation,  exactly  like  the  English  to.  This  difference  between  le 
and  oo,  though  rather  difficult  to  a  learner,  is  at  once  recognized 
by  the  native  speakers  of  Irish,  be  they  ever  so  illiterate ;  if  olc 
Doih  oo  con,  means,  thy  state  is  really  evil  to  me ;  but  if  olc  liom 

00  cop,  means,  I  pity  thy  case ;  ip  cuma  lium,  I  do  not  care.  This 
common  expression  is  thus  explained  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  in 
voce  Cuma;  ip  cuma  lium,  .1.  if  coimoeff  lium  cíbé  nib,  it  is 
equal  to  me  which  of  them. 

It  is  often  set  before  names  of  trades,  arts,  and  professions, 
thus  :  in  oponj  00  6 106  le  gaibneacc,  le  ceapoacc,  le  paoippeacc, 
no  le  n-a  pa  moil  oile  00  óaoipceapoaib,  "  such  as  were  at  smith- 
work,  brass-work,  or  carpentry,  or  such  other  ignoble  trades," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  1 16 ;  báoop  p o'n  am  pom  beug  nac  cpian  6-peap 
n-6ipionn  pe  pilióiocc,  "  at  that  time  nearly  the  one-third  part  of 
the  men  of  Ireland  were  at  the  poetical  profession,"  Id.,  p.  122; 

001  pa  filioecc  ocup  a  legeno  00  acbail,  "  to  follow  the  poetical 
profession,  and  give  up  his  teaching,"  Leabhar  Breac,  foL  107. 

With,  along  with :  léij  pé  an  cláp  leip  an  ppuc,  he  let  the 
board  [float]  along  the  stream  ;  létj  pé  an  cleice  leip  an  ngaoir, 
he  let  the  feather  with  the  wind ;  le  pánaó,  down  the  steep;  oubaipc 
pf  50  n-ooipcpioo  oabac  I  earn  nac  ca  leip  an  ppuc,  "  she  said  that 
she  would  spill  a  tub  of  new  milk  with  the  stream,"  Keat.  Hist.) 
p.  79;  pip  an  aill,  "  down  the  cliff,"  Id.,  ibid. 

To,  with  :  jan  pun  00  léijean  le  a  rhnuoi,  14  not  to  communi- 
cate a  secret  to  his  wife,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  96 ;  ni  léigpió  mé  leip  c, 
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I  will  not  let  it  go  with  him  (i.  e.  unpunished) ;  nu  bac  leip,  do  not 
mind  [hinder]  him  ;  na  bac  leo,  do  not  mind  them  ;  péac  leip  é, 
try  him  with  [at\  it;  nf  puil  peapam  leip,  there  is  no  standing 
with  him,  i.  e.  there  is  no  enduring  him ;  opino  liom,  approach 
me,  or  come  close  to  me.  These  phrases  could  with  difficulty  be 
understood,  if  the  Irish  once  became  a  dead  language  ;  and  there- 
fore all  these  phrases  ought  to  be  fully  explained  in  a  dictionary, 
before  the  language  is  forgotten. 

Against,  in  the  sense  of  leaning  against,  as  a  ópuim  pe  capca 
cloice,  "  his  backing  against  a  pillar  stone." 

When  placed  before  a  progressive  active  noun,  it  gives  it  the 
force  of  the  latter  supine  in  Latin,  or  of  the  gerundive,  as  íonxan- 
cac  \e  páó,  mirabile  dictu ;  áluinn  le  péacain,  pulclier  visu; 
cá  pé  le  pógail  póp,  it  remains  to  be  found  yet;  nf  puil  pé  le 
pajail,  non  est  inveniendus. — See  dp  pagáil.  5eo  ™°P  Pe  a 
maoióeam  a  B-pcm,  reipc  maicne  TTlhoja  Nuaoao,  "  though  great 
to  be  boasted  of  from  time  remote  is  the  character  of  the  race  of 
Mogh  Nuadhad,"  Muldowny  O' Morrison,  1639 ;  cá  mópán  le 
reacr  p6p,  much  is  to  come  yet ;  cá  pé  le  oéanam  pop,  it  remains 
to  be  done  yet ;  an  aimpip  a  ca  le  ceace,  the  time  that  is  to  come, 
i.  e.  futurity. 

When  placed  after  adjectives,  it  expresses  comparison  of  equa- 
lity, and  is  translated  as.  Example  y — com  milip  le  mil,  as  sweet 
as  honey ;  literally,  equally  sweet  with  honey  ;  com  t>ub  ppi  héc 
a  ópec, "  black  as  death  his  countenance,"  Cor.  Gloss.  y  voce  P\\ull; 
xop  caipealbaó  ooib  DealB  buó  com  jlan  pip  an  n^péin,  agup 
buó  binne  íoná  jac  ceol  oa  g-cualaoap,  " there  appeared  to  them 
a  figure  as  bright  as  [lit  equally  bright  with']  the  sun,  and  whose 
voice  was  sweeter  than  any  music  they  had  ever  heard,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  117. 

Near  to,  by,  when  subjoined  to  láiih,  the  oblique  form  of  lám, 
a  hand,  as  láim,  le  h-abainn,  near  a  river.  But  its  meaning  is 
very  much  modified,  according  to  the  noun  before  which  it  is 
placed,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples  :  pern  aip,  by 
my  side;  jabup  pern  aip,  "I  have  taken  upon  me,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  1 ;  Cnoc  na  pigpami  piu  a  n-beap,  "  Cnoc  na  righraidi  to  the 
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south  of  them,"  Book  of  Lismore,  foL  70,  b;  ppi  muip  croup, 
44  on  the  east  tide  of  the  sea,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ÍHoj  6ime ;  la 
caíB  TTkugt,  44 by  the  side  of  the  [river]  Maigue,"  Book  of  Lecan, 
foL  204. 

During  :  pe  linn  pheap  m-óolj,  "  during  the  time  of  the 
Firbolgs,"  Keat.  Hut.,  p.  21 ;  pe  n-a  Beo, 44 during  his  life,7*  Id., 
p.  1 17 ;  pe  pé  ckdi,  for  a  long  time  ;  pe  linn  do  paogail,  during 
the  term  of  thy  life ;  le  paoa,  for  a  long  time ;  la  loingeap  mac 
TTlileaó,  44  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Milesius," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  6paccaei ;  la  bpapuó  púla,  "in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,"  Visio  Adamnani. 

Addition  to,  joining  with  :  as  cuip  leo,  add  to  them,  or  assist 
them. 

Opposition  to  i  as  ppi  pióneih  po  pepao  cpep,  "  with  the  lofty 
wood  it  (the  wind)  wages  war,"  Bumann's  Poem  on  the  Wmd, 
Bodl.  Lib.  Laud.  610»  fol.  10,  a,  a  ;  xan  cup  pe  a  cloinn,  44  not 
to  oppose  his  race,"  Hugh  CPDonnell ;  ip  nf  rtcpaó  Conxal  cam, 
ppim-pa  ap  Deapx-óp  an  Domain, 44  and  the  fair  Congal  would  not 
come  against  me  for  the  world's  red  gold,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath, 
p.  14 ;  na  h-ulcu  do  ponaip  ppim,  44  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
against  me,"  Id.,  p.  32  ;  in  conpliche  po  lapac  na  ^ence  ano  ppi 
párnaic,  44  the  contest  which  the  Gentiles  had  there  with  Patrick," 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358. 

From  :  as  pxapaDop  le  n-a  céile,  they  parted  mth  each 
other ;  rxapuip  anam  pip  po  ceoóip, 44  his  soul  departed  from  him 
at  once,"  Keai.  Hist.,  p.  145 ;  pfogacr  6ipionn  do  pxapéam  piu, 
44  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  was  separated  from  them,"  Id.,  p.  100 ; 
Deiliugaó  in  paeoa  ppia  a  poile,  44  to  separate  one  thing  from 
another,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Deiliujaó.  It  has  this  meaning  only 
when  coming  after  verbs  of  parting  or  separating,  in  which  it  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  English  preposition  mth,  when  placed  after 
the  verb  to  part. 

Stewart,  in  his  Gcelic  Grammar,  2nd  edit,  p.  141,  says  that 
re,  ris,  signifies  exposed,  bare,  or  manifest.  But  though  leip,  pip, 
and  ppip,  are  used  in  Irish  in  this  sense,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  adjectives,  because  they  never  vary  with  the  gender  or  number 
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of  the  noun.  Thus,  in  léijéeap  an  úip  cipm  leip  (Gen.  i.  9), 
if  leip  were  a  compound  of  the  preposition  le,  with,  and  the 
pronoun  pé,  or  pf,  it  would  be  written  léijceap  an  úip  cipm 
lé,  or  léice.  Neither  does  the  word  vary  as  an  adjective,  for  it 
is  never  found,  except  in  connexion  with  the  verb  substantive,  or 
some  such,  and  more  to  qualify  the  verb  than  the  substantive,  as 
cá  cloca  na  cpáije  leip,  the  stones  of  the  strand  are  exposed ;  cá 
do  cpoiceann  leip,  thy  skin  is  exposed.  This  preposition  was 
anciently  written  la,  leip,  and  ppi,  ppip,  pio,  piap,  pa,  as  will  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  foregoing  examples.  It  is  written  ppip  in  the 
Leabhar  Breac. 

TTlap,  as. 

As,  like  to :  map  jpéin  an  c-pampaió,  like  the  summer  sun ; 
map  péalc  ma i one,  like  the  morning  star ;  a  lupga  map  cuigil, 
a  pliapac  map  pamcaij,  a  Bpu  map  miach  bolg,  a  bpáije  map 
cuippe,  "his  shin  was  like  a  distaff,  his  thigh  like  the  handle  of 
an  axe,  his  belly  like  a  sack,  his  neck  like  that  of  a  crane,"  Cor, 
Gloss.,  voce  Ppull. 

As,  for  :  cpeafc  t>an  nacaip  neime  *n-a  m-bpacaij  map 
puaicioncap,  "  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  a  serpent  in  their  banner  for  a 
badge,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  131;  map  geapa,  "as  an  incantation," 
Id.,  p.  117;  cuaille  cuillinn  'na  laim  map  pleaj,  a  holly  staff 
in  his  hand  for  a  spear. 

O,  from. 

From,  as  ip  f  cpich  h-Ua  PiDgeince  6  Cuacaip  6puin  co  6pu£ 
pij,  ocup  6  óhpug  pij  co  6uaip,  "the  country  of  Hy-Fidhgeinte 
extends  from  Luachair  Bruin  to  Bruree,  and  from  Bruree  to  Buais," 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  17.  p.  378;  ó  cue  50  h-cne,  from  place 
to  place ;  6  céin  máip,  from  a  remote  period. 

By,  denoting  the  instrument,  as  lopcuó  íTlui^e  6ile  co  na 
h-epoamaiB  6  jeinciB,  "  the  burning  of  Magh  Bile,  with  its  erdams, 
by  the  Pagans,"  Chron.  Scot.,  A.  D.  825;  ip  cu  po  eíónaiceó  6 
luoap,  ocup  po  cépaó  ó  luoatyB,  ocup  po  h-aónaiceó,  ocup  po 
eipij  ó  mapBaiB,  "  thou  art  he  who  wert  betrayed  by  Judas,  and 
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crucified  by  the  Jews,  and  buried,  and  didst  rise  from  the  dead/* 
Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  58  ;  po  nnceo  6  na  PailBiB  pin,  44 this  was 
responded  to  by  the  Falvys,"  Book  of Lismore,  foL  178,  b;  let£- 
epcap  o'n  liaj  é,  44  he  is  cured  by  the  physician,"  Old  Med.  MSS. 
passim ;  poillpe  cumapcoa  6  óopcacc  ocup  6  f  oillpi,  44  light 
composed  of  light  and  darkness,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  OeooL 

Of,  the  same  as  the  Latin  de,  as  peap  6  Chopcaij,  a  man  from 
(i.  e.  of)  Cork ;  ceol  na  g-cupaó  6  Chuan  t)op,  44  the  music  of 
the  heroes  of  Cuan-Dor  [Glandore],"  (/Daly  Cairbreach. 

Since,  seeing  that,  as  ó'p  plop  pn,  since  that  is  true ;  o  no 
pioip  O'Neill  ÍTlajnup  oo  óul  h-i  o-Cip  Gocchain  poaip  i  n-a 
ppiéing  cap  Pmn,  "  when  O'Neill  learned  that  Manus  had  gone 
into  Tyrone,  he  returned  back  across  the  [river]  Finn,"  Ann.  Four 
Mast.,  A.  D.  1522.  But  in  this  situation  it  should  be  considered 
rather  as  an  adverb  than  a  preposition. 

Denoting  want,  with  a  desire  of  obtaining,  as  ip  lomóa  nfó 
acá  uaim,  many  a  thing  I  want ;  cpeao  ca  uara  ?  what  do  they 
want  ?  ca  aipgeao  uara,  they  want  money. 

In,  by,  denoting  the  cause :  ip  bale  6  clap,  ip  coel  6  cleiche, 
44  it  is  strong  in  boards,  and  it  is  slender  in  its  wattles,"  Car.  Glass., 
voce  Cli. 

Op,  uap,  over. 

Over  :  as  óp  ecmnaiB  a  n-apm,  44  over  the  points  of  their  wea- 
pons," Battle  ofMagh  Ragh,  p.  198  ;  buó  pig  uap  oo  BpáirpiB 
cú,  44  thou  shalt  be  a  king  over  thy  brothers,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  1 13 ; 
Qpo-eapboj  Qipo  TTlac ha  ap  Ppfompaió  óp  eappojaiB  Bipionn 
uile,  44  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  over  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,"  Id.,  p.  167  ;  lia  uap  lecc,  44  a  stone  over  the  monument," 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  18.  fol.  25;  uap  óómo,  44  over  the 
[river]  Boyne,"  Ann.  TJlt.  A.  D.  534 ;  an  Bpeo  uap  cuino  i  cpilip, 
i  n-eipino  bic  beBaip,  44  the  fire  over  the  wave  in  effulgence,  in 
Beg-Erin  he  (Bishop  Ivor)  died,"  Feilire  Aenguis,  23rd  April. 

The  compound  preposition  op  cionn,  i.  e.  over-head,  is  now 
generally  used  for  the  simple  6p,  or  uap. 

T?e,  pip. — See  Ic,  leip. 
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Re,  pia ;  pep,  piap,  before. 

Before  :  as  pé  n-oilinn,  44  before  the  deluge/'  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  28 ;  pép  an  oibpiugaó,  44  before  the  operation,"  Battle  of  Mag  h 
Hath,  p.  94;  pia  car  fTluiji  Rac,  "before  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Bath,"  Ia\9  p.  110;  paoilim  o*á  péip  pin  nac  puil  acc  pmnpjél 
f  ilióiocca  íp  in  pcaip  do  aipnéiópioó  Pionncam  oo  mapcain  pé 
n-oilinn  axup  'na  oiaij, 44 1  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  a  poetical  fiction  in  the  history  which  would  narrate  that  Fin- 
tan  lived  before  the  deluge  and  after  it,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  28. 

Of:  as  am  uaimnioc  pép  an  pij, 44 1  am  fearful  of the  king," 
Id.9  p.  26 ;  po  jaB  eajla  mop  h-é  piap  na  pi£uil>,  "great  fear  of 
the  kings  seized  him."  Vit.  Moling. 

Roirh,  before. 
Before :  poim  pé,  before  the  time,  before  hand  ;  camall  poiih 
lá,  a  short  lime  before  day ;  buail  pomac,  go  forward ;  acá  páilce 
pomaib,  44  ye  are  welcome,"  Keat.  Eist.,  p.  100  ;  páilcíjip  potme, 
"he  bids  him  welcome,"  Id.9  p.  113;  jabaip  eagla  móp  an  pi 
poime,  44  the  king  was  seized  with  great  fear  before  [i.  e.  of]  him," 
/<*.,  p.  124. 

Signifying  resolution :  oo  cuip  pé  poime,  he  resolved ;  lite- 
rally, he  put  before  him ;  an  can  cuipeap  poime  50  h-uaillmianac, 
44  when  he  ambitiously  resolves,"  Id.,  p.  75. 

Preference :  poim  jac  uile  nfó,  before  every  thing. 

Seac,  by,  besides. 

This  preposition  was  anciently  pec,  peoc,  rarely  peccaip,  and 
seems  cognate  with  the  Latin  seeus ;  that  it  has  nearly  the  same 
signification  will  appear  from  the  following  examples : 

By9  or  past :  cainic  Conjal  peac  an  óinmvo,  44  Congal  passed 
by  the  idiot,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  284  ;  micpacup  co  nab 
peocham  no  reippeó,  44  would  that  it  would  not  pass  by  me,"  Mac 
Conglinh's  Dream  ;  peirpio  pech  pino  plébe  Pipe,  44  they  passed 
by  the  headland  of  the  Biphean  mountain,"  Book  of  Bally  mote  9 
fol.  11,  6,  6  ;  luio  apaili  t>pai  pech  an  eclaip,  44  a  certain  Druid 
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passed  by  the  church,"  Book  of  Lismore,  foL  5,  b  ;  oo  cuaio 
Parnate  pec  in  uile  ecapnaige, 44 Patrick  went  past  all  the  snares/' 
Leabhar  Breac,  foL  14,  a,  a;  co  n-oecao  cac  ae  oiB  pech 
apaile,  "  so  that  each  of  them  might  pass  bj  each  other,  Cor. 
Gloss. j  voce  Roc 

In  comparison  with :  ip  mop  an  piolap  pec  an  oneoilin,  the 
eagle  is  great  in  comparison  with  the  wren.  The  Irish  peasantry 
generally  translate  pec  in  this  sense  by  the  English  towards,  as  "the 
eagle  is  great  towards  [i.  e.  in  comparison  with]  the  wren  ;"  peac 
mucaiB  Neill,  "  beyond  the  sons  of  Niall,"  Battle  of  Magh  Bath, 
p.  312. 

Besides  ;  as  a  oeip  Tleccop  óoeciup  gup  ab  6  ^haoióiol  éigin 
oile  cangaoap  pine  Jjao,óil  na  h-Cflban  peac  an  njjaoióiol  ó 
o-cánjaoap  meic  lTlileao,  44  Hector  Boetius  states  that  it  is  from 
some  other  Gael,  besides  the  Gael  from  whom  sprung  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  that  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  are  descended,"  Keat.  Hist^ 
p.  52. 

Out,  beyond :  pecheaip  cacnip  immach,  outside  the  city. — 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107. 

Uap,  cap,  over. 

Over,  across  :  as  oo  léim  pé  capp  an  abainn,  he  leaped  across 
the  river ;  500010  IDolinj  peme  oapp  an  ach  anono,  "  St  Moling 
advances  over  across  the  ford,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  18. 
fol.  216,  b ;  oi  cpoipp  cap  a  mullach, 44  two  crosses  over  his  head," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Ppull ;  po  piacc  iap  pn  oap  pto  Cuanach  h-i 
TTlaij  TTlai jnije,  co  páinic  oap  Ri£e  po  cuaio,  "  he  came  after- 
wards across  Fidh  Cuanach  into  the  plain  of  Magh  Maighnighe, 
and  northwards  across  the  [river]  Righe,"  Vit.  Moling  ;  jabpac 
oap  ppucaip  na  66inm  immaig  ópeag, 44  they  proceeded  across  the 
riverof  Boyne  into  Magh  Breagh,"  Book  of  Leinster,  fol*  105,  a,  b; 
rap  ponnaijib  pféápoa  in  baili  amach,  44  over  the  lofty  enclosures 
of  the  town,"  Book  of  Lis  more,  fol.  239;  po  claioeó  ino  ua£;  a 
c-pleaj  oia  caob,  a  cloioem  oo'n  caeb  n-aile,  a  luamain  caipip, 
44  the  grave  was  dug ;  his  lance  was  placed  on  one  side,  his  sword 
on  the  other,  and  his  shield  over  across  him,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 
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Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  46;  capla  ppuc  oí-móp  oóib  popp  in  connip, 
ocup  opoichec  do  mapmaip  caipip,  44  they  met  a  great  stream  on 
the  way,  with  a  bridge  of  marble  across  it,"  Book  of  Lismore, 
fol.  107 ;  a  cup  púlae  cap  a  ppicjnarii, 44  keeping  an  eye  over  his 
diligence,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  tecec  ;  an  óheallcaine  cuaió  cape, 
44  the  May  last  past." 

Beyond :  as  cuaió  pé  cap  nVeolup,  it  went  beyond  my  know- 
ledge; cap  jac  níó,  beyond  every  thing;  cap  mo  óíécioll-pa, 
••beyond  my  endeavour,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  19. 

Upé,  through. 
Anciently  epia,  cpi. 

Through :  as  cpé  n-a  cpoióe,  through  his  heart ;  oo  bép-pa  in 
jjai  pea  cpfc  cpaíói,  44 1  will  run  this  spear  through  thy  heart," 
Vit.  Moling ;  lepcap  5fp  oc  oáil  uipci,  ocup  a  coip  cpé  n-a 
me óón,  «  a  vessel  which  is  for  distributing  water,  with  a  handle 
through  its  middle,"  Cor.  Gloss. ,  voce  6pcano. 

Through^  denoting  the  means,  or  cause:  ap  cpé  aíne,  ocup 
upnaijce  do  paepaó  Daniel  páió,  44  it  is  through  fasting  and 
prayer  Daniel  the  prophet  was  redeemed,"  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol. 
125;  áp  in  Spipac  Naem  po  labpapcaip,  ocup  do  aipceacain 
epia  jpnu  na  pep  pipeon,  44  for  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  spoke 
and  predicted  through  the  mouths  of  righteous  men,"  MS.  Trin. 
Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358;  po  jabpacc  oan  íóain  h-f  cpi  imap- 
cpaio  puacca,  ocup  cpe  méo  in  c-pneaccai,  ocup  cpep  in  imeagla 
do  cuaió  impi,  44  pangs  then  seized  her  through  the  intensity  of 
the  cold,  and  the  quantity  of  the  snow,  and  through  the  terror 
which  came  over  her,"  Vit.  Moling ;  cia  pip  nac  cpeom-pa 
acá  pin,  44 who  knows  but  it  is  through  me  this  is,"  Id.;  cpé 
opaoióeacc,  through,  or  by  magic;  cpé  conjnacc,  44 by  trea- 
chery," Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1257,  et  passim. 

On :  as  cpé  ceine,  on  fire ;  cpé  lapaó,  on  flame;  Nepo  do  cuip 
cpé  lapaó  puap  an  Róim,  44  Nero  who  set  Rome  in  a  conflagra- 
tion," Keating,  in  Poem,  beginning  44  páió  bpéajac  an  paojal  po." 

Urn. — See  lm. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 


Section  1. — Of  the  simple  Conjunctions. 

The  simple  conjunctions  are  remarkably  few ;  but 
there  are  several  conjunctional  phrases,  which  help  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
simple  conjunctions,  with  their  ancient  and  modern 
forms. 

dec,  but,  except. 

This  is  often  corrupted  to  ac,  in  common  conversation. — See 
the  Syntax. 

Qjup,  and,  as. 

This  is  generally  written  acup,  or  ocup,  in  old  manuscripts* 
and  sometimes  pceo  is  found  as  a  form  of  it,  as  ■  B-piaónaipe  pep 
n-6peno  pceo  macu  pceo  in  jena,  44  in  the  presence  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  both  sons  and  daughters/'  Book  of Ballymote,  fol.  188; 
pipu,  macu,  mná  pceo  ingena,  «  men,  youths,  women,  and  daugh- 
ters," Battle  of Magh  Rath,  p.  24.  CCgup  is  often  contracted  to 
ip,  a'p,  and  sometimes  'p»  when  preceding  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  'p  ip  piop  a  n-oeipim, 44  and  what  I  say  is  true."  When  it 
follows  com,  as,  or  equally,  it  must  be  translated  into  English  by 
as;  com  oeappyioijre  agup  pn,  44  so  remarkable  as  that,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  39.  The  Latin  ac,  or  atque,  which  is  clearly  cognate 
with  the  Irish  acup,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  as  44  Scythes 
aurum  et  argentum  perinde  aspernantur  ac  reliqui  mortales  appe- 
tunt"  Justin;  "Simul  ac  se  ipse  cominovit,  atque  ad  se  revo- 
cavit,"  Cicero ;  44  Simul  atque  hostis  superatus  esset,"  Id. 
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On,  whether. 

This,  which  is  cognate  with  the  Latin  an,  and  by  some  regarded 
as  an  adverb,  is  often  written  in,  and  even  ino,  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

Cfo,  although,  even. 

This  is  more  frequently  written  5Í0.  Both  forms  are  used  in 
the  spoken  dialect  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  generally  pro- 
nounced, and  often  written,  cé  and  gé,  forms  which  are  found  in 
the  works  of  the  best  Irish  scholars,  as  in  the  Genealogies  of  the 
Hy-Fiachrach,  by  Duald  Mac  Firbis :  56  po  p loóaij,  "  although 
he  appeased  him,"  p.  140.  The  particle  016  is  often  found  in  an- 
cient manuscripts  in  the  sense  of  even,  as  uaip  po  pinp  in  Coimoiu 
cec  ni  pecmaic  a  lepp  uaó  cid  piapiu  némm  a  ecapgaipe,  u  for 
the  Lord  knows  every  thing  we  require  from  him,  even  before  we 
implore  him,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  121,  b. 

Corn,  as. 

Synonymous  with  the  Latin  tarn.  This  is  often  written  as  if  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  adjective  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  commóp 
le  riicft,  as  large  as  a  mountain.  It  is  sometimes  responded  to  by 
ogup,  and  then  it  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  adjective,  and 
regarded  as  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb.  See  example  under  ogup. 

Da,  if. 

This  is  generally  written  t>ia  in  old  manuscripts.  It  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  má;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  oá  is  always 
used  in  connexion  with  the  conditional  mood,  and  má  with  the 
indicative;  as  oá  g-ceilpmn,  if  I  would,  or  should  conceal;  má 
ceilim,  if  I  conceal. 

póp,  moreover. 

This  is  sometimes  an  adverb,  and  signifies  yet.  It  is  often 
written  Beop  in  old  manuscripts,  and  even  by  Duald  Mac  Firbis 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

5*0,  though,  although. — See  Cíó. 
2  T 
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£>o,  that. 

Synonymous  with  the  Latin  ut,  utinam.  When  before  a  verb 
in  the  simple  past  tense  (not  consuetudinal  past),  it  becomes  gup, 
or  gop,  which  is  a  union  of  the  simple  50  and  po,  sign  of  the  past 
tense.  In  ancient  manuscripts  it  is  written  co,  and  before  the  past 
tense  of  verbs  cop,  cup,  jup,  jupá.  When  coming  before  the 
assertive  verb  if,  ab,  it  amalgamates  with  the  verb,  and  they 
become  copub,  cupob,  gupab,  even  in  the  present  tense. — See  the 
Syntax. 

loná,  than. 

This  is  often  written  iná  in  old  manuscripts,  but  is  generally 
pronounced  ná  in  the  spoken  language.  In  ancient  and  some  modern 
writings,  when  it  precedes  pé,  he,  and  iao,  they,  they  amalgamate  and 
become  ínáp,  máio,  L  e.  than  he,  than  they,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : — noca  cáimc  pop  calm  a  in  pin  po  b'pepp  blap  na  bpig,  oap 
leo,  map, 4  4  there  came  not  upon  earth  wine  of  better  flavour  or  strength, 
they  thought,  than  it."  Oighidh  Muirchertaigh  Moir  Mic  Erca. 
These  amalgamations  are  also  used  by  Keating  and  the  Four  Masters, 
as  ní  paibe  'n-a  com-aimpip  peap  boja  do  bpeápp  íonáp,  "  there 
was  not  in  his  time  a  better  bowman  than  he,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  117; 
oeapbpáéaip  00b  óije  íonáp  pém,  "a  brother  younger  than  him- 
self," Id.,  ibid. ;  ní  puil  cineaó  po'n  njpeéin  le  n-ab  annpa  ceapc 
íonáio  eipionnaij,  "  there  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  who  love 
justice  more  than  the  Irish,"  Keat.  Hist,  p.  174 ;  jup  ob  ceo  é 
máio  na  blapa  eile,  "  that  it  is  hotter  than  the  other  tastes,"  Old 
Med.  SM.  1414 — See  also  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the 
year  1540. 

It  should  be  also  noted,  that  oloap,  oloac,  is  very  frequently 
used  for  íoná,  in  ancient  writings,  as  ip  aipejóa  in  c-05  conio 
oajpupc  oloap  in  pean  co  n-oibell  a  puipc,  "  for  the  youth  with 
his  bright  eye  is  more  splendid  than  the  old  man  with  his  dim 
eye,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  5lu[T»  aP  P°  ba  laT  clanr*  Neac- 
cain  oloac  clann  Neill,  "  for  the  sons  of  Nechtan  were  dearer  to 
him  than  the  children  of  Niall,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1460. 

In  a  copy  of  Corma&s  Glossary^  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2. 
16.  voce  Clóapc,  it  is  translated  by  the  Latin  quam. 
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TTla,  if. 

When  coming  before  the  affirmative  verb  if,  they  amalgamate, 
and  become  máp ,  now  generally  printed  mcVp ;  but  written  mápa 
in  very  ancient  and  correct  manuscripts,  as  in  the  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  127,  b,  a:  mápa  epóálca  imcro  na  pochpaice,  "  if  the  amount 
of  reward  be  certain mópa  coriiaipli  leib,  "  if  it  seem  advisable 
to  you,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358. 

When  coming  before  ail  leac,  pleasing  to  thee,  it  often  com- 
bines with  them,  and  they  are  written  maóailc,  as  maóailc  a 
óepbaó,  "  if  thou  wish  to  prove  it."  Old  Med.  MS. 

TTlap,  as. 

This  is  sometimes  a  preposition,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction 
or  adverb.  It  is  pronounced  mup  in  Meath,  and  parts  of  Ulster, 
and  so  written  by  O'Molloy  and  others.  In  ancient  manuscripts, 
petS  is  often  used  in  its  place ;  and  this  word  is  still  preserved  in 
the  spoken  language  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  pronounced  péó. 

TTluna,  unless. 

This  is  often  written  mine  and  mam  in  old  manuscripts,  and 
when  preceding  the  assertive  verb  ip,  ba,  they  combine  minab, 
minbao,  manbcro,  i.  e.  nisi  esset9  as  ni  ofp  oo  pechc  minab  mair, 
"  law  is  not  right,  unless  it  be  good/'  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  5n°. 

Ná,  nor. 

This  is  now  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English  nor,  and  the 
Latin  nec  ;  but  in  old  writings  it  is  often  put  for  the  modern  nac, 
not,  which  not,  as  co  na  cepna  oepcibal  app,  "  so  that  not  one 
escaped,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  ópecáin  ;  íapp  in  ni  na  pil  ale 
ano,  ocup  ná  poinncep,  "  because  it  contains  no  joint,  and  is  not 
divided,"  Id.,  voce  t)each.  Nac  is  often  used  in  old  writings, 
and  even  by  the  Four  Masters,  for  the  modern  ná,  nor,  nec,  as 
co  ná  baoi  aon  maimpcip  o  Gpainn  na  naom  co  muip  n-lochc 
£an  bpipeaó,  jan  buan-péabaó,  acc  maó  beaccán  nariia  i  n-6pmn 
ná  cucpac  5<>iU  oia  n-uió  nác  oia  n-aipe,  u  so  that  there  was  not 


any  monastery  frran  Arm  die  Saints  aa  the  leaam  am  widaosjt 
being  br:s«i  and  pulled  ícwn.  nrypcng  a  4sw  ai  Fmanrf  an£yy  of 
which  the  English  Mk  no  heed  or  nock*,"  ■  f—  Fwmr  MmL* 

JL  D  1537. 

Mr,  DOC 

This  1«  Q«d  m  die  south  and  wot  o£  TrHand  far  die  szmpse 

i«3tiT*  »6*  r  im  ;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  Ulster,  ca  bane  nib- 
stitated  for  it  throughout  that  province,  except  in  the  scuth-wesf  of 
Donegal,  where  they  use  rí.  There  are  no  wcrds  in  the  wrwVrn 
Iruh  corresponding  with  the  English  j^f  or  v;  bat  in  the  an- 
cua&t  laz^ia^-  rnchó  is  used  wiihcat  a  verb,  in  zning  a  negative 
answer,  as  rocfcó.  a  TTUvielpuam,  A*  So.  0  Maelruam/~  MS.  Trio. 
ColL  ImbL  H.  2. 1%.  foL  205, 

Nó,  or. 

This  is  the  simple  disjunctive  conjunction,  i  rim  iprsHrmg  with 
the  English  or,  and  the  Latin  eW,  or  out. 

Noca,  not. 

This,  though  found  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  antiquity,  is  now 
obsolete  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  ca  of  the  Ultonian  and  the  Erse  dialects,  is  an  abbreviation  of  it 

O,  seeing  that,  since. 

O  is  frequently  a  preposition  ;  but  when  placed  before  a  verb, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  adverb  or  a  conjunction,  for  it  then 
means  $mce,  or  because. 

Oip,  because. 

This  is  often  written  dp,  dp,  and  uaip,  in  old  manuscripts,  as 
ofip  nie  rm  r,nn  F*i"  <>F  n-ejxechc,  "for  we  ourselves  are  not 
worthy  of  being  heard,99  Leabhar  Breaty  fbl.  121  ;  cm  ip  cerm 
cono  pi  pop  m  ctnnce,  "  for  the  cynic  has  the  head  of  a  dog,"  Cfer. 

voce  Caince  ;  op  if  reo  pil  ippn  poipcel  og-oilguo  coq 
uilc,  "for  the  Gospel  has  full  forgiveness  for  every  evil/'  hftS. 
Trín.  ColL  Dubl  H.  3.  18.  p.  358,  and  H.  3. 17.  p.  5. 
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The  word  oáij,  now  obsolete,  is  often  found  for  oip,  in  old 
manuscripts,  and  even  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters* 

Sul,  before. 

This  is  written  pxxpu  and  pépiu  in  old  manuscripts.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  an  adverb  or  a  conjunction.—- See  Prefixes  of  Verbs, 
pp.  157, 158.  O'Molloy  writes  it  foil,  and  Donlevy  puil,  through- 
out their  catechisms  ;  and  it  is  also  written  fuil  in  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Author,  transcribed  in  Ulster,  in  1679  ;  but  no 
ancient  authority  for  these  forms  has  been  found. 


Section  2. —  Of  compound  Conjunctions,  or  conjunctional 

Phrases. 

These  are  in  reality  made  up  of  different  parts  of 
speech ;  but,  as  many  of  them  express  ideas  which  in 
the  classical,  and  some  of  the  modern,  languages,  are 
expressed  by  simple  conjunctions,  it  will  be  useful  for 
the  learner  to  have  a  list  of  the  most  usual  of  them. 

Qcc  máó,  except  only ;  acá  ni  ceana,  but  however  ;  acc  ceana, 

however. 
Qcc  náma,  except  only. 
Qcúip,  because.   Now  obsolete. 

Qipe  pn,  therefore :  if  aipe  pin,  ideo. — Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  ópijic. 

Qp  an  aóBup  pin,  therefore ;  literally,  for  that  cause,  or  reason. 

Qp  cop  30,  so  that,  in  order  that 

Qp  1x115,  because. 

Qp  pon  50,  because  that. 

Qp  a  pon  pin,  notwithstanding. — Lucerna  Fidelktm.  Preface. 
Qp  eazal  50,  lest  that 

óíoó,  although ;  literally,  esto>  let  it  be,  i.  e.  granting. 
Cecma,  however :  ace  aen  ni  cenai,  "but  one  thing,  however," 
Mac  Conglinris  Dream,  in  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  108. 
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Cibionnup,  howbeit,  albeit,  Tribes,  $c,  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  320. 

Now  obsolete. 
Conio,  so  that. — See  F°  bir. 
Chum  50,  in  order  to,  to  the  end  that 

Dála,  with  respect  to  :  oálá  pluai£  na  h-Bijipce,  **  with  respect 

to  the  forces  of  Egypt,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  46. 
Do  bpij,  because. 

po  bir,  because  :  comó  é  a  ainim  ó  pin  ille  Gch  m-6eannchaip, 
.1.  po  Bic  na  m-beann  po  laepac  na  cupaió  01B  ann,  "  go  that 
its  name  from  that  forward  is  Ath  Beanchair  [i.  e.  the  ford  of 
the  crests],  because  of  the  bens  [crests]  which  the  heroes  cast 
into  it,"  Book  of  '  Lecan,  fol.  182,  a,  a. 

£)ió  30,  althougn  that. 

5*0  cpa  acc,  howbeit,  albeit,  however. 

5en  5°»  3,on  5°>  or  cen  co>  although  that 

<5en  3°>  3lon  3°>  or  cen  co>  although  not,  as  jion  50  5-puilio, 
"  although  they  are  not,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  15 ;  jion  30  paSaoop 
péin  'pan  n-£Jpé»5,  "although  they  themselves  were  not  in 
Greece,"  Id.,  p.  42.  When  jen  50  is  negative,  it  is  made  up 
of  jé,  although,  ná,  not,  and  30,  that;  when  affirmative  it  is 
put  simply  for  jeo  50,  or,  510  30. 

lomchúpa,  with  respect  to;  íomrúpa  phapao,  "with  respect  to 
Pharoah,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  46. 

lonnup  50,  so  that. 

TTlap  30,  inasmuch  as,  since,  because  that. — Id.,  p.  7. 

TTláipeaó,  if  so,  i.  e.  má  ip  eaó,  if  it  is  so,  if  so  it  be. 

Mo  30,  until  that 

Súo  agup  30,  supposing  that 

Cap  ceann  ceana,  although. — Id.,  p.  23. 

Cuille  eile,  moreover. 

Uime  pin,  therefore. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  generally  to  analyze  these  expres- 
sions by  resolving  them  into  their  ultimate  elements,  noting,  how- 
ever, the  conjunctional  force  of  the  phrase. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

The  words  employed  as  expressions  of  various  emo- 
tions are  numerous  enough  in  the  spoken  Irish,  but  they 
vary  throughout  the  provinces.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  such  as  occur  in  correct  books  and  manuscripts. 

Qbú,  or  abo  I  an  exclamation  of  terror  and  defiance, 
dec  icip,  not  at  all ! 

Q,  or  O  !  Oh !  as  Gmu  Coimóiu,  0  my  Lord ! — Rumann. 

t)uppann,  woe  is  me !  alas  ! 

6ipc,  hush  !  list !  whist ! 

Papaep,  or  papaoip,  alas  ! 

Péac,  behold ! 

loc,  foe,  cold!  cold ! 

TTlaipj,  woe ! 

lDo  náipe,  0  shame !  fie  !  for  shame  ! 
Hlonjenaip,  thrice  happy ! 
TTlonuap,  woe  is  me  ! 

lDo  cpuaj,  my  pity  !   Sometimes  used  to  express  contempt 
Oc,  alas ! 

Olagón,  alack  a  day ! 
Ucán  uc,  alas !  woe  is  me ! 
Uc  ón,  alas ! 

Various  other  exclamations  may  be  formed,  ad  libi- 
tum, as  paipe,  gardez-vous,  paipe  50  oeói 5,  &c.  The 
war  cries  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  Anglo-Irish,  were 
made  of  abó,  or  abu,  and  the  name,  or  crest,  of  the 
family,  or  place  of  residence,  as  5P^ra^  !  pion- 
noj  abu  !  Seabac  abu  !  Cpomaó  abu,  Seanaio  abu  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  DERIVATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Having  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  and 
their  various  modifications,  it  will  be  now  proper  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  one  word  is  grammati- 
cally derived  from  another.  Irish,  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects, particularly  the  Welch,  have  afforded  more  material 
to  support  the  conjectures  of  etymologists  than  any  other 
language  in  the  world  ;  but  these  etymological  visions, 
after  having  served  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
uphold  absurd  systems,  have  lately  fallen  into  merited 
contempt  amongst  the  learned. 

The  passion  for  analyzing  has  induced  some  to  assert,  that  all 
true  primitives  in  the  Celtic  dialects  consist  of  but  one  syllable; 
that  all  dissyllables  and  polysyllables  are  either  derived  or  com- 
pounded, and  are  therefore  all  resolvable  into  ultimate  monosylla- 
bic elements.  But  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  speculations  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  true  grammatical 
analysis ;  and  indeed  the  absurdity  of  them  is  proved  by  their  re- 
sults. With  the  refutation  of  such  theories  grammatical  etymology 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  the  writer  will  therefore  content  himself  with 
laying  down  the  general  principles  of  grammatical  derivation,  which 
are  demonstrable  and  unquestioned. 

Monsieur  Pictet  of  Geneva,  is  one  of  the  few  philologers  of  this 
age  who  makes  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Irish  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects in  comparative  etymology,  though  in  his  youth,  being  misled  by 
the  extravagant  speculations  of  Vallancey,  he  published  a  work  on 
the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Irish,  which  is  visionary  enough,  and 
which  he  intends  to  correct.   On  this  subject  he  writes  as  fol- 
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lows,  in  a  letter  dated  Geneva,  June  24, 1835,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the  Irish  dictionary,  who 
died  in  1830,  but  which  was  handed  to  the  author  of  this  grammar 
by  the  bearer,  when  he  learned  that  O'Reilly  was  dead : 

"  II  y  a  fort  long  temps  que  je  m'occupe  de  rhistoire  et  de  la 
litterature  de  toute  la  famille  des  nations  Celtiques  et  en  particulier 
de  celle  de  l'lrlande.  Un  essai  publié  par  moi  il-y  a  10  ans,  sur 
l'ancienne  mythologie  Irlandaise,  a  éte  le  premier  résultat,  et  je 
dois  le  dire,  le  résultat  un  peu  premature  de  mes  etudes  á  ce  sujet 
j  ai  reconnu  depuis  que  j'avois  lieu  de  craindre  de  m'etr.e  trop  fié  á 
Vallancey  pour  les  premieres  données  du  probléme  á  resoudre.  Je 
ne  considére  plus  maintenant  cet  essai  que  comme  un  travail  de 
jeune  homme  qui  exigeroit  une  refonte  complete.  A  dire  le  vrai, 
je  crois  actuellement  que  les  travaux  preparatives  sur  la  langue  et 
l'ancienne  litterature  de  l'lrlande  ne  sont  pas  encore  assez  avancés 
pour  permettre  d'aborder  cette  question  avec  espoir  de  l'elucider 
completemenk" 

Again,  in  his  work  on  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic  dialects  with 
the  Sanscrit,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  injudicious  use  made  of  the 
Celtic  dialects,  by  Vallancey  and  others,  in  the  elucidation  of  com- 
parative etymology. 

"  Le  groupe'  des  langues  Celtiques,  aprés  avoir  servi  pendant 
quelquej  temps  á  etayer  d'absurdes  systemes,  est  tombé,  par  un 
effet  de  reaction,  dans  un  oubli  trés  peu  merité." — Avant-propos, 
p.  vi. 

Dr.  Prichard,  of  Bristol,  has  also  pursued  a  very  legitimate 
course  of  etymological  inquiry  in  his  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Nations,  in  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  learned  James  Bopp. 
And  Professor  Latham,  in  his  English  Language,  has  laid  down 
rules  of  investigation  by  comparative  etymology,  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  lovers  of  this  difficult  and  lately  discovered 
science. 


2  U 
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Section  1. — Of  Derivation. 

The  parts  of  speech  which  are  formed  by  derivation 
from  other  words  are  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 
They  are  chiefly  derived  from  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives ;  a  few  only  from  verbs. 

Subsection  1. — Of  derivative  Subdantive*. 

Derivative  substantives  may  be  classed  as  follows, 
according  to  their  terminations : 

1.  Abstract  substantives  in  ap,  ectp,  uf\  These 
are  formed  from  adjectives,  or  other  substantives,  by 
adding  the  above  terminations,  as  oioriiaom,  idle,  oio- 
rhaoineap,  idleness. 

So  also  aoiBirm,  delightful,  aoi&neap,  delight  (Lat  amcentts, 
amcenitas) ;  náihcno,  an  enemy,  ncmhoeap,  enmity ;  capaio,  a 
friend,  cáipoeap,  friendship;  óglác,  a  youth,  ójlácup,  adoles- 
cence ;  cecmn,  a  head,  ceannap,  headship,  or  leadership. 

2.  Abstract  substantives  in  ace,  or  eacc.  These 
are  formed  from  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  from  verbs,  as  from  oíblióe, 
decrepid,  comes  ofblíóeacc,  decrepitude  ;  from  pao- 
£alca,  worldly,  comes  pao^alcacc,  worldliness ;  from 
mópóa,  majestic,  comes  mópóacc,  majesty;  from  louoip, 
strong,  Icuoipeacc,  strength;  from  pij,  a  king,  pfojacc, 
a  kingdom  ;  from  caoipeac,  a  chieftain,  caoipijeacc, 
chieftainship. 

*  This  termination  is  very  pro-    -ita*  ;  the  t  being  aspirated, 
bably  cognate  with  the  Latin 
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Abstract  substantive  nouns  of  this  termination  are  formed 
from  personal  nouns  in  óip,  ipe,  aipe  (See  No.  4),  as  from  F'5ea* 
oóip,  a  weaver,  pigeaoóipeacc,  the  trade,  or  occupation  of  a  wea- 
ver ;  from  cpuicipe,  a  harper,  cpuicipeacc,  harping ;  from  realj- 
aipe,  a  huntsman,  pealgcnpeacc,  hunting.  They  are  also  formed 
from  the  genitive  of  names  of  tradesmen,  as  from  ga&a,  a  smith, 
comes,  by  attenuation,  gaibneacc»  smith  work,  or  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  a  smith. 

3.  Abstract  substantives  in  c,  or  l.  These  are 
formed  from  adjectives,  and  are  the  same  in  form  as  the 
genitive  singular  feminine  of  the  adjective. 

Thus  from  ^Uxn,  pure,  comes  ^loine,  cleanliness,  purity ;  seal, 
bright,  yle,  brightness ;  lorn,  bare,  loime,  or  luime,  bareness; 
uofal,  noble,  ucnple,  nobility.  Some  writers  terminate  these  nouns, 
with  act,  and  write  gloineacc,  yileacc,  lu  ímeacc,  ucnpleacc  Adjec- 
tives in  amail  form  abstract  nouns  of  this  kind  from  their  genitives 
singular,  not  from  their  nominatives,  as  peapaihcnl,  manly,  gen. 
sing,  pectpamla,  abstract  substantive  pectpamlacc,  manliness  ; 
pknceaihoil,  princely,  plaiceaihla,  plaiceamlacc,  princeliness. 

4.  Substantives  in  aipe,  ipe.  These  are  derived 
from  other  substantives,  as  from  pealg,  a  chase,  comes 
pealjaipe,  a  huntsman ;  from  cpuic,  a  harp,  cpuicipe, 
a  harper  ;  from  cealg,  a  sting,  cealgaipe,  a  knave. 

5.  Nouns  in  óip.  These  are  derived  from  passive 
participles ;  as  from  meallca,  deceived,  comes  meall- 
cóip,  a  deceiver;  from  millce,  spoiled,  millceóip,  a 
destroyer.  From  every  substantive  noun  of  this  class 
an  abstract  substantive  noun  in  ace,  or  eacc,  may  be 
formed. — (See  No.  2). 

There  may  also  be  formed  from  every  passive  par- 
ticiple a  personal  noun  in  6ip,  and  an  adjective  in  ac, 
of  an  active  signification,  from  which  again  an  abstract 
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substantive  noun  in  cc  may  be  formed,  as  from  millce, 
spoiled,  comes  millceoip,  a  spoiler,  or  destroyer  ;  mill- 
ceac,  destructive,  and  millceacc,  destructiveness. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  personal  nouns  substantive  in 
óip  are  not  always  derived  from  passive  participles,  and  that 
they  sometimes  come  from  other  nouns,  as  from  oopap,  a  door, 
comes,  by  attenuation,  oóippeóip,  a  doorkeeper ;  from  oUjeoo,  a 
law,  oligreoip,  a  lawyer ;  from  ccunneal,  a  candle,  coinnleoip,  a 
candlestick,  or  chandelier,  &c. 

6.  Nouns  substantive  in  ac,  which  are  mostly  per- 
sonals, are  variously  derived,  as  from  mapc,  a  horse,  is 
derived  mapcac,  a  horseman ;  but  the  substantives  of 
this  termination  are  principally  patronymics,  and  are 
formed  from  names  of  persons  and  countries,  by  adding 
ac : 

Examples. — ftpianac,  an  O'Brien,  or  one  of  the  family  of 
O'Brien;  Ruapcac,  one  of  the  family  of  O'Rourke;  t)onnabónac, 
one  of  the  family  of  O'Donovan ;  Bipecmnac,  an  Irishman,  or  Irish; 
Olbanac,  a  Scotchman,  or  Scottish  ;  6peacnac,  a  Welchman,  or 
Welch,  Britannicus  ;  Spámeac,  a  Spaniard,  or  Spanish ;  Fp01^- 
cac,  a  Frenchman,  or  French.  Sometimes  they  are  not  personals, 
as  from  piaó,  a  deer,  comes  piaoac,  a  hunt,  a  stag-hunt ;  from 
cpíon,  withered,  comes  cpfonaó,  or  cpfonlac,  dried  sticks  or  bram- 
bles. 

7.  Personal  substantive  nouns  in  íóe,  aide,  or  uióe. 
These  are  derived  from  other  substantives : 

Examples. — From  pjéal,  a  story,  comes  pjéalaioe,  or  fjeuV- 
uioe,  a  story-teller ;  from  cpécro,  a  flock,  cpéaocnóe,  a  herdsman, 
or  shepherd;  from  pnáih,  swimming,  pnámaíóe,  a  swimmer;  from 
ceápo,  a  trade,  ceápocnóe,  a  tradesman ;  from  p»ip,  history, 
pcapuioe,  a  historian ;  from  muc,  a  hog,  mucaióe,  a  swineherd ; 
from  céannach,  buying,  ceannai^e^  a  merchant   And  from  all 
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these  abstract  nouns  substantives  may  be  formed,  as  préuluióeact* 
story-telling ;  cpéaocnóeacc,  herding,  &c.  &c. 

8.  Diminutives  in  cm,  in,  65.  These  are  formed 
from  other  substantives,  and  sometimes  from  adjectives, 
as  from  cnoc,  a  hill,  comes  cnocom,  a  hillock,  and 
cnoicfn,  or  cmncfn,  a  very  small  hill. 

So  also  from  clo^,  a  bell,  comes  eloign,  a  small  bell ;  from 
©mile,  a  leaf,  ouilleoy,  a  small  leaf;  from  cicrp,  black,  or  dark, 
Ciopán,  a  man's  name,  denoting  swarthy,  or  black  complexioned ; 
from  bocc,  poor,  boccán,  a  pauper. 

Several  ancient  Irish  names  were  diminutives  formed  in  this 
manner,  as  Colmán,  from  Colum ;  TTlochaoihox;,  formed  from 
Caom,  handsome, — hence  this  name  is  Latinized  Pulcheriue; 
Scoicin,  formed  from  pcoé,  a  flower ;  &c.  Most  of  these  names  are 
now  known  chiefly  as  names  of  the  ancient  Irish  saints. 

It  should  be  here  noted,  that  some  nouns  terminating  in  6n 
and  Ó5,  do  not  always  express  diminutive  ideas,  as  copój,  a  dock, 
or  any  large  leaf  growing  on  the  earth ;  lubán,  a  bow ;  mopán,  a 
great  quantity ;  oileán,  an  island. 

In  Cannae's  Glossary,  at  the  word  uiBne,  it  is  stated  that  all 
the  diminutives  end  in  án,  or  ene  :  áp  cac  oeiobli  fil  a  m-bélpa 
íp  án  no  éne  00  puapupcuib,  "  every  diminutive  which  is  in  lan- 
guage is  expressed  by  án,  or  ene."  And  yet  we  find  the  termination 
65,  or  6c,  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  to  denote  diminution. 

Stewart  is  justly  of  opinion,  that  the  termination  pcnó,  or  pto, 
added  to  nouns,  has  a  collective  (not  a  plural)  import,  like  the 
termination  rie  in  the  French  words  cavalerie,  infanterie,  and  ry 
in  the  English  words  cavalry,  infantry,  yeomanry,  as  laochmidh, 
a  band  0/  heroes. — Gcelic  Grammar,  2nd  edit  pp.  180,  181. 
That  such  words  as  laocpaió,  macpaió,  eacpaio,  are  collective 
nouns,  and  not  plurals  of  laoc,  mac,  eac,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  in  which  the  singular  form  of  the  article  is  used 
in  connexion  with  them :  icrp  n-a  clop  pm  oo'n  laocpcuo, "  the  heroes 
having  heard  this,"  Keal.  Hist.,  p.  73  ;  50  lion  a  laocpaióe,  "with 
the  entire  number  of  his  heroes,"  Id.,  p.  75 ;  copa  na  h-eacpaióe^ 
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•'the  feet  of  the  hones,"  Id.,  p.  120  ;  map  ceann  pecróna  ap  d 
laocpaióe,  "  as  captain  of  his  heroes,"  Id.,  p.  67 ;  ap  lotgioo  a 
laocpaióe,  "from  the  fewness  of  his  heroes,"  Id.9  p.  144  ;  oá 
ppíoih-longpope  oo  Bí  a  CaigniB  'na  j-cleaccaoaoip  a  pfojpaio 
Beic  'na  g-commnoe, (<  two  chief  seats  there  were  in  Leinster,  in 
which  their  kings  used  to  dwell,"  Id.,  p.  25 ;  ceaépap  ap  picm  00 
laocpuio  a  lion,  "  twenty- four  heroes  was  their  number,"  Id.f 
p.  57.  So  in  Cormac9*  Glossary,  voce  F<*n»en>  we  find  oariipatj, 
oxen,  as  oa  pi-oarii  oaihpaige  Bpenn,  "  the  two  royal  oxen  of  the 
kine  of  Ireland."  And  in  the  Dinnsenchus :  copn  ntacpaióe  &ai£- 
en,  "  the  earn  of  the  youth  of  Leinster." 

9.  Nouns  substantive  in  bap.  These  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  are  formed  from  other  substantives,  as 
from  Duille  a  leaf,  is  derived  ouilleabap,  foliage. 

Subsection  2. — Of  derivative  Adjectives. 

1.  Adjectives  in  ac,  aió,  ió,  uióe,  are  generally  de- 
rived from  substantives ;  as  from  peapj;,  anger,  comes 
peapjac,  angry;  from  eagna,  wisdom,  ea^naió,  or 
eajnuióe,  wise ;  from  ciall,  sense,  ceillíó,  sensible,  or 
prudent. 

2.  Adjectives  in  map  are  derived  from  substantives, 
as  from  ciall,  sense,  comes  ciallmap,  sensible;  from 
5páó,  love,  5p**ómap,  lovely. 

So  also  from  aj,  prosperity,  a jihap,  prosperous,  lacky ;  from 
lion,  a  number,  Ifonmap,  numerous ;  from  ceol,  music,  ceolihap, 
musical ;  from  bpfj,  virtue,  force,  bpfojihap,  vigorous,  efficacious. 
Some  think  that  this  termination  is  the  preposition  or  adverb  map, 
as,  or  like  to. 

3.  Adjectives  in  arhait  are  also  derived  from  sub- 
stantives, as  from  pcap  a  man,  comes  peapamail, 
manly  ;  from  jean,  love,  jeanamail,  amiable,  comely ; 
from  plchnce,  health,  plcuncearhail,  healthy. 
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This  termination  is  written  amuil,  by  some,  and  generally  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  úil,  and  in  the  Erse,  £t7,  eil.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  Latin  alts;  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  corruption  of  the 
word  arhail,  or  amuil,  like,  suffixed  to  nouns,  like  the  English 
war-like^  soldier -like  y  business-like. 

4.  Adjectives  in  ca,  oa,  or  t>a,  are  also  derived 
from  substantives,  as  from  peap,  a  man,  comes  peapóa, 
masculine ;  bean,  a  woman,  banoa,  feminine ;  op,  gold, 
ópóa,  golden ;  mop,  great,  mópóa,  majestic ;  pípéan, 
a  just  man,  pípécmca,  righteous ;  jpian,  the  sun, 
jpiantja,  sunny ;  jail,  a  foreigner,  salloa,  exotic. 

4 

Subsection  3. — Of  derivative  Verbs. 

1.  Verbs  in  fjim,  or  uigim,  making  the  future  in 
eocao.  These  are  derived  sometimes  from  substantives 
and  sometimes  from  adjectives. 

Examples. — From  cuimne,  or  cuimni,  memory,  comes  cuim- 
nijim,  I  remember ;  from  poillpi,  light,  comes  poillpijim,  I  shine; 
from  milip,  sweet,  comes  milpfjim,  i  sweeten ;  from  bán,  white, 
comes  bánuijim,  I  whiten. 

2.  Some  verbs  in  aim,  making  the  future  in  pat), 
are  derived  from  adjectives. 

Examples. — Hlóp,  great,  mópcnm,  I  magnify;  oeapg,  red, 
oeapjaim,  I  redden. 

It  should  be  here  noted,  that  verbs  derived  from  adjectives 
denoting  colour,  cold,  heat,  &c,  are  either  active  or  passive,  as 
beapgaim,  which  may  signify  either  I  redden,  i.  e.  make  red,  or  I 
become  red,  i.  e.  blush  ;  bánuíjim,  I  whiten,  i.  e.  make  another 
thing  white,  or  I  become  white,  i.  e.  grow  pale  myself;  puapuij-im, 
1  cool,  or  become  cold. 
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Section  2. —  Of  Composition,  or  the  Formation  of  compound 

Terms. 

In  all  compound  words  the  second  part  is  qualified, 
or  defined  by  the  first,  and  not  the  first  by  the  second : 
hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  part  of  speech  the  first, 
or  prepositive  part  may  be  in  itself,  it  becomes  an  ad- 
jective to  the  second,  or  subjunctive  part. 

Examples. — In  op-lcrpca,  gold-burnished ;  blár-cúm  pa,  blos- 
som-sweet; bél-Binn,  mouth-sweet,  fluent;  the  nouns  6p,  blár,  and 
bél,  become  definitives  to  the  adjectives  lapca,  cumpa,  and  binn. 

This  is  a  general  principle  in  Irish  compounds,  and  also  in 
those  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  When  the  compound  consists 
of  more  than  two  parts,  this  principle  is  also  observed  throughout, 
viz.  the  first  term  defines  or  particularizes  all  the  parts  following 
it,  as  píop-ápD-cngeancac,  truly -high-minded. 

An  adjective,  when  placed  before  a  substantive,  en- 
ters into  composition  with  it,  as  apo-pij;,  a  monarch ; 
cpén-peap,  a  mighty  man ;  oeaj-laoc,  a  goodly  hero  ; 
áóbal-cíhp,  a  great  cause  ;  ban-pile,  a  poetess;  gnac- 
béapla,  a  common  dialect. 

It  is  also  a  general  rule  in  forming  compound  words  in  this 
language,  that  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound  aspirates  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  part  which  follows,  if  it  admit  of  aspira- 
tion, not  excepting  even  p,  as  oé  15- be  an,  a  good  woman  ;  uapal- 
cheanb,  a  noble  head  (Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Qipcinoech)  ;  oeag-ouine, 
a  good  man ;  móp-peap,  a  great  man ;  opoic- jniom,  an  evil  deed  ; 
móp-Thaop,  a  high  steward  ;  ápo-popc,  a  chief  port,  or  fort ;  cam- 
púileac,  wry-eyed  ;  opoic-ceine,  a  bad  fire.  .  From  this  rule,  how- 
ever, are  excepted : 

1.  Words  beginning  with  p,  followed  by  a  mute,  which,  as 
already  observed,  never  suffers  aspiration. 
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2.  Words  beginning  with  o  or  c,  when  the  preceding  part  of 
the  compound  ends  in  t>,  n,  c,  as  cecmn-cpécm,  head-strong  ; 
ceann-oána,  obstinate;  céio-ceag,  the  first  house,  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  75  ;  lán  -  oipecrch,  full -straight,  straightforward,  Id.,  p.  79  ; 
Cpuirean-cuar,  Pict-land,  Id.,  p.  80  ;  ápo-caoipoch,  an  arch- 
chieftain,  Id.,  p.  95;  ceann-caoipj,  head-chieftains,  Id.,  p.  141  ; 
glun-oub,  black-kneed,  as  Niall  glún-ouB,  Id.,  p.  95. 

3.  A  few  instances  occur  in  which  there  is  a  euphonic  agree- 
ment between  the  consonants  thus  brought  together,  which  agree- 
ment would  be  violated  if  the  latter  were  aspirated  ;  "but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  in  the  spoken  language  this  agreement  is  not 
observed  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

The  following  are  the  most  usual  modes  of  com- 
pounding words  in  this  language. 

I. — Words  compounded  with  a  Substantive  prefixed. 

1. — Substantives  compounded  with  Substantives. 
6ó-áp,  the  murrain;  literally,  cow-destruction. 
Caic-eaoapncnoe,  an  ambuscade,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  954. 
Ccnr-ihilió,  a  soldier;  literally,  battle-soldier. 
Car-bápp,  a  helmet;  literally,  battle-top  (i.  e.  battle-hat). 
Ceonn-Beapc,  or  cemn-Beapc,  a  head-dress. 
Oall-ciac,  a  blinding  fog ;  confusion,  or  bewildering,  Fit.  Moling, 

and  Lucerna  Fidelium,  p.  253. 
Oobap-cú,  an  otter,  i.  e.  water-dog,  Cor.  Gloss,  voce  Com  poo- 

enpne. 

t)oBap-poillpe,  twilight,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A  D.  1557. 
Duine-Báo,  the  plague  among  men,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Sabalccnp. 
píoó-áp,  destruction  of  trees  by  a  storm ;  lit.  wood-destruction. 
5»on-cpaop,  a  wide,  or  voracious  mouth. 
6dim-oia,  a  household  god,  literally,  a  hand-god. 
£áih-ópt>,  a  hand-sledge. 

CeaBap-coiihéctDaíóe,  a  librarian  ;  literally,  a  book-keeper,  Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1136. 
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£eac-cluap,  one  earb. 
teac-cop,  one  foot. 
6eac-lárii,  one  hand. 
6ear-púil,  one  eye. 
O-napc,  or  au-napc,  an  ear-ring. 
Rfoj-caoipeac,  a  royal  chieftain. 

Soiiaj-oopup,  an  arched  doorway,  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  156. 
Suain-bpeacr,  a  charm  which  causes  sleep,  Id.,  fol.  175. 

2. — Adjectives  with  a  Substantive  prefixed. 
óél-binn,  sweet-mouthed,  fluent. 
Ceann-jopm,  blue-headed. 
Cecmn-cpom,  heavy-headed. 
Cneip-jeal,  white-skinned ;  lit.  skin-white. 
Coip-éabcpom,  light-footed ;  lit.  foot-light. 
Cop-lomnocc,  bare-footed  ;  lit.  foot-bare. 
lHonj-puaó,  red-haired ;  lit.  Aair-red,  i.  e.  crine  ruber. 

3  Verbs  or  Participles  with  a  Substantive  prefixed. 

óaill-cpir,  trembling  all  over,  Vita  Coemgeni. 
6ápp-bpipce,  broken  at  the  top;  lit.  top-broken. 
óéal-opluicre,  or  béal-opjailre,  mouth-open,  wide-open. 
Cpeac-loipjim,  I  devastate  with  fire,  as  po  cpeac-loipjea©  lap 

an  pocpaioe  pm  i  m-baoi  f  o  pmacc  'ftall,  "  by  that  army  was 

burned  all  that  was  under  the  jurisdiction  pf  the  English," 

Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1594. 
6áp-rollca,  pierced  in  the  middle. 
Caob-leaoapra,  side-hacked,  wounded  in  the  sides. 
Ueap-iholaim,  I  praise  with  warmth,  or  enthusiasm :  ceap-molea» 

enthusiastic  praises,  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  52. 
Uonn-luaipjce,  wave- rocked. 

b  When  lear,  which  literally  cheek.  It  is  never  applied,  ex- 
means  half  is  thus  prefixed,  it  cept  where  nature  or  art  has 
signifies  "  one  of  two,"  such  as  placed  two  together  ;  but  in  this 
one  ear,  one  eye,  one  leg,  one  case  it  is  considered  more  elegant 
hand,  one  foot,  one  shoe,  one  than  aon,  one. 
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II. — Words  compounded  with  an  Adjective  prefixed. 

1. — Substantives  with  an  Adjective  prefixed. 
Qipo-ptj,  a  monarch,  i.  e.  arch-king. 
Qiceac-popc,  a  plebeian  town,  or  village. 

6opp-onn,  a  great  rock,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  15.  p.  180, 
col.  a,  line  23. 

Ceapc-meaoon,  or  ceipc-iheaoon,  the  very  middle,  or  centre, 
Wars  of  Turlough,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2.  1.  p.  1. 

Ceaccnp-leabap,  the  book  of  the  Four  Gospels  ;  literally,  the 
quatriple  book. 

Claen-bpeoc,  a  false  sentence,  MS.  Trin.  Col.  Dubl.  H.  2.  15. 
p.  26. 

fcaor^an-pluaj,  the  mob,  or  rabble,  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  passim. 

t)ub-abainn,  a  black  river. 

fcub-jlcnpe,  a  black  stream. 

Ouib-écm,  a  cormorant ;  literally,  black-bird. 

Pinn-ceolán,  a  beautiful  little  bell,  Book  of Lis  more,  fol.  189. 

ptonn-bpug,  a  fair  habitation,  Leabhar  Branach,  MS.  Trin.  Coll. 

Dubl.  H.  1.14.  fol.  112. 
Pionn-jlaipe,  a  bright,  or  clear  stream. 

Pfop-riiullach,  the  very  summit,  the  vertex,  apext  or  cacumen. 
^apb-óoipe,  a  rough  oak  wood,  or  grove ;  roboretum  asperum* 
JJlap-ihuip,  a  green  sea,  Rumann,  Laud.  610,  fol.  10. 
Naorii-oioe,  a  holy  tutor,  Vit.  Cellachi. 

Ppfoih-callaoóip,  chief  keeper  of  the  calendar,  Ann.  Four  Mast., 

A.D.  1136. 
Ppfm-cealla,  principal  churches. 
Ríj-éeach,  a  royal  house. 
Upéin-peióm,  a  mighty  effort 

Cpom-coola,  heavy  sleep  :  cona  o-ruil  Caog  epom-coola,  "  go 

thatTeige  slept  a  heavy  sleep,"  Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  163. 
Cpom-jul,  heavy  or  deep  lamentation,  or  weeping. 

2  Adjectives  compounded  with  Adjectives. 

Gipo-beannac,  lofty-peaked,  high-pinnacled. 
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Gpo-copannac,  loud-sounding,  altisonant :  pronounced  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  ápo-éopnannach,  which  violates  the  euphonic 
rule  above  alluded  to. 

t)uD-oonn,  dark-brown  ;  oub-jopm,  dark-blue. 

Píop-áluinn,  truly  fine,  or  splendid. 

Jlcnvpcróapcac,  clear-sighted. 

Caom-ouapac,  very  bountiful. 

Caompjaip-jlic,  very  wise,  or  prudent 

6iar-Bán,  pale-grey. 

tom-lán,  and  in  old  writings  lomnón,  very  full,  full  to  the  brink, 
or  brim  :  as  lommnan  do  diud,  u  very  full  of  food,"  Leabhar 
Breac,  fol.  108. 

3. —  Verbs,  or  Participles,  with  an  Adjective  prefixed. 

Qipo-eiciollaim,  I  fly  on  high. 
Oeapj-lapaó,  red-flaming. 

t)ian-r^aoileaó,  rapid  dissolution,  or  relaxing. — Book  o/Fermoy, 
fol.  72. 

Dlóir-cecmglaim,  I  bind  fast. 
JJéip-leanaim,  I  persecute. 

Cpécm-paobaim,  or  cpém-péabaim,  I  disrupture,  I  tear  violently, 
or  mightily. 

Cpom-jonaim,  I  wound  deeply,  or  severely  :  as  áic  ap  epom- 
jonaó  CIoó  Ollán,  '« where  Aodh  Ollan  was  severely  wounded," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  135 ;  cpom-joinceap  eojan  arm,  "  Eoghan  was 
deeply  wounded  there,"  Vita  S.  Cellachi. 

Upom-juilim,  I  weep  loudly,  deeply,  or  heavily,  Keat.  Hitt., 
p.  119. 

III. — Words  compounded  with  a  Verb  prefixed. 

The  genius  of  the  Irish  language  does  not  seem  to  favour  the 
prefixing  of  verbs  in  compound  terms,  but  modern  translators  have 
coined  a  few  words  in  which  verbs  are  prefixed,  as  cappainj-ape, 
a  load-stone ;  bpip-jéimneac,  broken  noise. 
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IV. — Words  compounded  with  a  Preposition  prefixed. 

The  Irish  language  does  not  admit  of  compounding  words  in 
this  manner,  excepting  in  very  few  instances.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  words  so  compounded  : 

tDileajcnm,  I  dissolve :  as  oilé'jpcno  a  mcnch  a  n-olc,  u  their  good 

shall  dissolve  their  evil,"  Visio  Adamnani. 
Dipjaoilim,  I  dissolve  :  oo  oipjailpioip  pupcainc  ocup  polaió 

maec  na  n-ae,  "the  substance  and  soft  consistency  of  the  liver 

would  dissolve,"  Old  Med.  MS. 
Caocrp-guioe,  intercession :  do  eipc  Oicr  pa  n-a  ecip-jmoio,  "  God 

listened  to  his  intercessions,"  Ann.  T\ghernach>  p.  583. 
Baoap-polup,  twilight, 
eioip-ibfni^im,  I  interpret. 

Baocrp-pjapaó,  anciently  written  ecappcapuo,  separation,  Cor. 

Gloss.,  vocibus  t)eiliu£aó,  et  lanomain. 
Po-ralaih,  lower  land,  low  land,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Gcapcé. 
lap-mbéapla,  an  adverb,  or  any  indeclinable  part  of  speech, 
lm-rimceallap,  it  surrounds,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  lmbách. 
Rem-páióce,  aforesaid. 

Cimóell- jeappaó,  or  cimcill-jeappaó,  circumcision. 
Unn-jluaipm,  I  move  round. 
Cpio-poillpeac,  transparent,  pellucid. 
Upío-rpeájca,  transpierced,  pierced  through*5. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  modes  after  which  compound  terms 
are  formed  in  all  chaste  compositions ;  but  in  some  romantic  tales 
the  bards,  passing  the  ordinary  bounds  of  language  and  of  common 
sense,  introduced  very  strange  compounds.  Still,  however,  the 
examples  of  this  extravagant  class  of  compounds  given  by  O'Brien, 
in  his  Irish  Grammar,  pp.  70,  71,  72,  are  such  as  occur  in  no 
ancient  or  modern  Irish  poems,  nor  in  the  early  specimens  of  prose 
composition  found  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri, 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  the  Leabhar  Breac  ;  and  as  they  consist 
of  a  string  of  adjectives  huddled  together,  without  skill  or  taste, 
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it  is  needless  to  give  any  further  account  of  them  here,  except 
that  the  principle  above  laid  down  must  be  observed,  whatever 
number  of  words  may  be  combined  in  the  composition,  namely, 
that  the  foregoing  word  qualifies  or  defines  the  succeeding  ones. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  compound 
substantives,  it  is  obvious  that  they  retain  the  gender 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  compound,  that  being  the  staple 
original  element,  the  former  being  the  superadded,  in- 
fluencing, or  defining  element. 

Thus,  in  the  compound  term  lcnh-ópo,  a  hand-sledge,  there  are 
two  nouns,  of  different  genders,  láih,  a  hand,  being  feminine,  and 
ópo,  a  sledge,  being  masculine ;  but  as  lám,  by  being  placed  first  in 
the  compound,  becomes  an  adjective,  and  loses  its  gender  altogether, 
the  gender  of  6po  only  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  if 
we  reverse  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  compound,  and  write 
ópo-lárh,  a  sledge-hand  (say  a  hand  fit  for  wielding  a  sledge),  then 
the  term  will  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  opo,  the  former  part, 
becomes  an  adjective  to  lárii. 

In  writing  compound  words,  the  component  parts  are  generally 
separated,  in  correctly  printed  Irish  books,  by  a  hyphen,  but  not 
always.  The  use  of  the  hyphen  does  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  have 
been  regulated  by  any  fixed  rule ;  but  the  hyphen  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  most  other  languages* 
and  therefore  the  rules  for  regulating  the  use  of  it  belong  to  general 
grammar.  The  general  rule  is  as  follows : 

When  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  accented,  no  hyphen  is 
to  be  used ;  but  if  the  accent  be  on  the  second  part  of  the  com* 
pound,  the  hyphen  is  to  be  inserted  between  the  component  parts. 

On  the  subject  of  compound  words,  the  learner  is  referred 
to  the  English  Language,  by  Professor  Latham,  Chapter  XXV. 
pp.  328-341. 
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PART  III. 


OP  SYNTAX. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  concord,  collocation,  and  govern- 
ment of  words  in  sentences.  It  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  Concord  and  Government ;  under  which 
heads  the  subordinate  rules  of  Irish  Syntax  will  be 
arranged,  according  to  the  part  of  speech  affected. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  CONCORD. 

In  this  part  of  Syntax  is  to  be  considered  the  agree- 
ment of  certain  parts  of  speech  with  each  other.  The 
first  concord  or  agreement  is  between  the  article  and  the 
substantive  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  the  second  between 
the  adjective  and  its  substantive ;  the  third,  between 
the  pronoun  and  the  substantive  for  which  it  stands ; 
the  fourth,  between  the  verb  and  its  nominative  case. 
To  which  may  be  added  a  fifth,  namely,  the  concord, 
or  apposition,  of  one  substantive  to  another. 

Under  the  head  of  Concord  may  also  be  conve- 
niently considered  the  rules  for  the  relative  collocation 
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of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  when  in  agreement  with 
each  other. 


Section  1. —  Of  the  Agreement  of  the  Article  with  its  Sub- 
stantive, and  of  its  Collocation. 

Rule  I. 

The  article  is  always  placed  before  its  substantive, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  as  an 
peap,  the  man ;  an  pip,  of  the  man ;  na  pip,  the  men ; 
an  bean,  the  woman ;  na  mna,  of  the  woman ;  na 
m-ban,  of  the  women. 

The  form  of  the  article  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Etymology,  Chap.  I.  pp.  66-68. 

In  the  modern  colloquial  Irish,  and  in  the  Scotch  Gaelic,  the  n 
of  the  article  is  usually  cut  off  before  consonants,  particularly  aspi- 
rated palatals  and  labials ;  hut  it  is  almost  always  retained  in  the 
best  Irish  manuscripts. 

For  the  influences  of  the  article  on  the  initials  of  nouns,  see 
the  Etymology,  Chap.  I.  pp.  69-72,  rules  1-6,  where  a  portion  of 
Syntax  has  been  unavoidably  anticipated. 

Rule  II. 

a.  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive  they 
are  regarded  in  Irish  Syntax  as  one  compound  word ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  article  is  prefixed,  the  initial 
of  the  adjective  so  placed  suffers  the  same  change  as  if 
it  were  but  a  syllable  of  the  substantive,  as  an  c-015- 
peap,  the  young  man ;  an  óij-bean,  the  young  woman ; 
an  pean-t>ume,  the  old  man  ;  an  c-pean-bean,  the  old 
woman;  an  c-pean-Ouine,  of  the  old  man;  na  pean-rhná, 
of  the  old  woman. 
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Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  initials  of  the  adjectives 
undergo  the  same  changes  as  if  they  were  merely  the  first  syllables 
of  simple  nouns,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  regarded 
in  Irish  Syntax. 

From  this  must  be  excepted  the  ordinals  céao,  first ;  oapa, 
second ;  cpeap,  third,  &c. ;  for  we  say  an  ceao  peap,  the  first 
man  ;  an  céao  bean,  the  first  woman ;  the  c  in  céao  being  always 
aspirated,  whether  the  noun  be  masculine  or  feminine.  The  other 
ordinals  suffer  no  change,  except  occmaó,  eighth,  which  takes  c 
after  the  article,  whether  the  noun  following  be  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, as  an  c-occmaó  peap,  the  eighth  man ;  an  c-occriiaó  bean, 
the  eighth  woman. 

b.  When  two  substantives  come  together,  one  go- 
verning the  other  in  the  genitive  case,  the  article  is 
never  used  before  the  former  in  the  modern  language, 
although  both  be  limited  in  signification,  and  would 
require  the  article  the  when  made  English,  as  mac  an 
pip,  the  son  of  the  man,  not  an  mac  an  pip  ;  pij  na 
Ppawjce,  the  king  of  France,  not  an  pij  na  Ppaingcc. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  modern  language,  but  in  ancient  writings 
the  article  is  found  prefixed  both  to  the  governing  and  the  governed 
substantive,  as  cup  in  ale  na  gualano,  "  to  the  joint  of  the  shoul- 
der," Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Oeac. 

c.  When  the  possessive  pronoun  is  joined  to  the 
noun  governed,  it  excludes  the  article,  as  obaip  a 
laime,  the  work  of  his  hand,  not  an  obaip  a  lenme. 

Rule  HI. 

Besides  the  common  use  of  the  article  as  a  defini- 
tive (like  the  English  the),  to  limit  the  signification  of 
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substantives,  it  is  applied  in  Irish  in  the  following  in- 
stances, which  may  be  regarded  as  idiomatic  : 

1 .  Before  a  substantive  followed  by  the  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  p o,  fin,  ÚO ;  as  an  peap  po,  this  man ; 
literally,  the  man  this ;  an  bean  uo,  yon  woman ;  an 
rip  pin,  that  country.  Also  very  often  before  uile,  all, 
every,  as  an  uile  óuine,  every  man. 

2.  Before  a  substantive  preceded  by  its  adjective 
and  the  assertive  verb  íp ;  as  íp  mair  an  peap  é,  he  is 
a  good  man. 

3.  Before  the  names  of  some  countries  and  places, 
as  an  Spam,  Spain  ;  an  phpainjc,  France  ;  an  £)heap- 
máin,  Germany. 

But  Gipe,  Ireland,  and  Glba,  Scotland,  never  have  the  article 
prefixed  to  the  nominative  or  dative,  though  they  often  have  to 
the  genitive,  as  pij  na  h-6ipeann,  the  king  of  Ireland  ;  pi  J  na 
h-Glban,  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Ueamaip,  Tara  ;  6am  a  in,  Emania  ;  Cpuaca,  Rathcroghan  ;  and 
a  few  other  proper  names  of  places  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  generally 
placed  before  names  of  rivers,  as  an  c-Sionainn,  the  Shannon ; 
an  c-Siúip,  the  Suire  ;  an  pheoip,  the  Nore  ;  an  c-Sláme,  the 
Slaney ;  an  óhanna,  the  Bann ;  an  óhuaip,  the  Bush ;  an  TTlhuaio, 
the  Moy ;  an  FnoP5ur»  tne  Fergus  ;  an  ITlhaij,  the  Maigue;  an 
6irne,  the  Inny  ;  an  c-Sabaipn,  the  Severn,  also  an  old  name  of 
the  River  Lee  in  Munster.  It  is  also  placed  before  several  proper 
names  of  places  in  Ireland,  in  the  nominative  form  :  an  Náp, 
Naas  ;  an  e-lobap,  Newry  [lit.  the  yew  tree*~\ ;  an  Chopann, 
Corran. 

a  So  called  from  an  ancient  burned  in  the  year  1162,  accord- 
yew  tree,  said  to  have  been  plant-  ing  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
ed  by  St.  Patrick,  which  was  Masters. 
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Section  2. —  Of  the  Collocation  of  the  Adjective,  and  of  its 
Agreement  with  its  Substantive. 

Rule  IV. 

The  natural  position  of  the  adjective  is  immediately 
after  its  substantive,  as  peap  mop,  a  great  man ;  octoine 
oonna,  wretched  people. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  following : 

1.  When  the  adjective  is  specially  emphatic,  and 
ascribed  to  the  substantive  by  the  assertive  verb  ip,  or 
by  the  negative  ni,  it  is  placed  before  the  substantive ; 
as  ip  puap  an  lá  é,  it  is  a  cold  day;  ip  bpeáj  an 
bean  f,  she  is  a  fine  woman ;  oo  b'  aoibwn  an  oíócc  f, 
it  was  a  delightful  night ;  m  cpuaj  liom  oo  cop,  not 
pitiful  to  me  is  thy  condition,  i.  e.  I  pity  not  thy  condi- 
tion. 

This  collocation,  however,  cannot  be  adopted  when  the  sub- 
stantive verb  cá  is  used,  for  then  the  adjective  taker,  its  natural 
position  after  its  substantive. 

2.  Numeral  adjectives,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal,  are 
always  placed  before  their  substantives ;  as  rpí  bliaóna, 
three  years ;  an  cpeap  bliaóam,  the  third  year. 

But  when  the  number  is  expressed  in  two  words,  the  noun  is 
placed  between  the  unit  and  the  decimal  decade,  as  cpi  pip  oéag, 
thirteen  men ;  an  cpeap  peap  oéag,  the  thirteenth  man. — See  page 
124. 

3.  Some  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  very  gene- 
rally placed  before  their  substantives;  as  Oea£,  good  ; 
opoc,  or  paob,  evil,  bad ;  pean,  old. 

These  combine  with  their  nouns,  so  as  to  form  one  word ;  and 
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from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  influenced  in  Syntax,  they 
must  he  each  considered  rather  as  a  complex  term,  than  as  two 
distinct  words  in  Syntactical  concord,  as  oeagoume,  a  good  man ; 
opocpún,  evil  design  ;  paobnóp,  an  evil  custom ;  paebpeacc,  an 
evil  law  ;  pecmouine,  an  old  man  ;  peomcaraoip,  an  old  chair,  as 
a  cpencacaoip  ppocepca,  "  the  old  chair  of  preaching  (or  pulpit)," 
Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1020. 

Rule  V. 

The  concord  of  the  adjective  and  substantive  is  re- 
gulated by  its  position  in  the  sentence,  and  by  its  logical 
signification  : 

1.  When  the  adjective  immediately  follows  its  sub- 
stantive it  agrees  with  the  substantive  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case. 

Examples. — peap  móp,  a  great  man ;  bean  thóp,  a  great 
woman ;  cm  pip  móip,  of  the  great  man ;  na  mná  móipe,  of  the 
great  woman  ;  na  péine  pucaine,  "  sempiterni  supplicii,"  Lcabhar 
Breac,  fol.  127,  b,  a;  rue  lán  a  jlaici  oeipi  oo  lopcnB  pióe 
pamerhlu  leip,  "  he  brought  the  full  of  his  right  hand  of  sanative 
fairy  herbs  with  him,"  Book  o/Lismore,  fol.  199 ;  6  cup  Fogriiatp 
na  bliaóna  peacmaca  50  mi  meaóom  Pojmaip  na  bliaona  ppeac- 
naipce, "  from  the  commencement  of  the  Autumn  of  the  last  year 
to  mid-Autumn  month  of  the  present  year,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.% 
A.  D.  1582. 

Caióe  liop  na  njiall  5-copcpa, 

Na  liopbláic  in  bancpocca, 

Na  bpuj  jeal  na  5-caol-pleaj  5-cop — 

Ceaj  na  n-aoióeaó  'p  na  n-anpoo  ? 

"  Where  is  the  fort  of  the  ruddy  hostages, 
Or  the  beautiful  fort  of  the  ladies, 
Or  the  white  mansion  of  the  bright  slender  spears — 
House  of  the  strangers  and  the  destitute  ?" 
—O  Coffey,  in  Leabhar  Branach,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  1.  14. 
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Cuapapcol  pij  ópoja  pij, 
O  pij  Bpeno  cen  impniih, 
Oeic  n-ionaip  oonna,  oeapga, 
Ip  oeic  ngoill  can  ^aeoel^a. 

"  The  stipend  of  the  king  of  Bruree, 
From  the  king  of  Ireland  without  sorrow, 
Ten  tunics,  brown,  red, 
And  ten  foreigners  [slaves]  without  Gaelic." 
— Leabhar  na  g-Ceart%  as  in  the  Book  ofLecan. 

Secc  muip  gloinioi  co  n-oachcnB  epcamlaib  i  n-a  cimchell,  "seven 
walls  of  glass,  with  various  colours  around  it,"  Visio  Adamnani  ; 
l  n^lennaib  oubaib  oopchaib,  ooimmb,  oepmaipib  oecpuoachaib, 
44  in  black,  dark,  deep,  terrific,  smoky  vales,"  Ibid. ;  co  ppaijlib 
oepgaib  cenaoi  billamaib  leo,  "  with  red,  fiery  scourges  in  their 
hands,"  Ibid. 

2.  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  as 
in  Rule  IV.,  the  form  of  the  adjective  does  not  in  any 
respect  depend  on  its  substantive  ;  but  it  is  influenced 
by  prefixed  participles,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  it  aspirates  the  initial  of  its  substantive,  as  if 
both  formed  one  compound  term,  as  aóbal  cúipe,  great 
causes  ;  cpecm  cupao,  a  mighty  champion ;  lc  h-aóbal 
cuipib,  with  great  causes;  na  o-cpéan  cupaó,  of  the 
mighty  champions. 

3.  When  the  adjective  is  in  the  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, and  the  substantive  in  the  subject,  the  form  of 
the  adjective  is  not  modified  by  its  substantive ;  as  cá 
an  jaoc  puap,  the  wind  is  cold,  not  cá  an  jaoc  puap ; 
cá  an  calarh  copcariiail,  the  earth  is  fruitful,  not  cá 
an  calam  ropcamail. 
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This  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  the  modern  colloquial  Irish, 
and  in  all  printed  books  and  most  manuscripts  of  the  last  three 
centuries  ;  but  in  ancient  manuscripts  the  adjective  is  varied  to  as 
to  agree,  at  least  in  number,  with  its  substantive,  whether  placed 
before  or  after  it,  or  in  the  predicate  or  subject  of  a  proposition,  as 
in  the  following  examples  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  and  other  manu- 
scripts :  ac  buioe  oo  láma,  ox  bpecca  oo  Beoil,  ac  liaca  oo 
púile,  44  yellow  are  thy  hands,  speckled  are  thy  lips,  grey  are  thy 
eyes,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  Ill,  Mi  ic  popbcnlcij  pium,  "and 
joyous  are  they,"  Visio  Adamnani ;  ijxxc  lána  penoa  nime,  ocup 
peolanoa,  ocup  pipmamtnc,  ocup  ino  uli  oúl  oo'n  ullallguba  oep- 
m.tip  oo  jniac  anmanna  na  pecoach  po  lamaib  ocup  jlacaiB  inna 
namue  nerii-mapboapin,  44  the  planets  of  heaven,  the  stars,  and  the 
firmament,  and  every  element  is  full  of  the  great  wailings,  which 
the  souls  of  the  sinners  make  under  the  hands  and  lashes  of  these 
immortal  enemies,"  Id.;  báo  piapaij  oo  riluunnij-  ocup  Caijne, 
for  ba  piapac  oo  ITluiihnij  ajupCaijni j, " the  Momonians  and  Lage- 
nians  were  obedient  to  him,"  Vit.  S.  Celiac  hi ;  and  in  the  Battle 
of Magh  Bath,  po  oáileó  íapum  biao  ocup  oeoc  popaiB,  comoap 
mepca,  meoap-caoine,  "  meat  and  drink  were  afterwards  distri- 
buted amongst  them,  until  they  were  inebriated  and  cheerful," 
p.  28 ;  6p  ció  ac  mópa  na  h-uilc  oo  ponaip  ppim,  44  for  though 
great  are  the  evils  thou  hast  done  to  me,"  Id.,  p.  32  ;  az  mópa  na 
h-aicipe  oo  paoac  pope  a  C15  in  pij  anocc,  44  great  are  the  insults 
that  have  been  offered  to  thee  in  the  king's  house  this  night,"  Ia\, 
p.  30.  Even  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  makes  the  adjective  agree  with  its  substantive, 
even  when  placed  before  it,  as  baó  mópa  para  a  pfo&  44  great  was 
the  prosperity  of  their  kings,"  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Hy- 
Fiachrach,  p.  316. 

4.  When  the  adjective  qualifies  the  verb  its  form 
is  not  modified  by  the  substantive,  as  t>écm  an  pcian 
jeap,  make  the  knife  sharp ;  not  oécm  an  pcian  £eap, 
for  that  would  signify,  i4  make  the  sharp  knife." 
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This  distinction,  though  agreeable  to  the  strictest  philosophical 
propriety,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

5.  When  an  adjective  beginning  with  a  lingual,  is 
preceded  by  a  noun  terminating  with  a  lingual,  the 
initial  of  the  adjective  retains  its  primary  sound  in  all 
the  cases  of  the  singular,  as  ap  mo  jualamn  Oeip,  "on 
my  right  shoulder6  ap  a  coip  Oeip,  on  his  right 
foot,  not  ap  a  coip  óeip ;  colann  Oaonna,  a  human 
body,  not  colann  oaonna0. 

This  exception  is  made  to  preserve  the  agreeable  sound  arising 
from  the  coalescence  of  the  lingual  consonants.  In  the  spoken 
language,  however,  this  euphonic  principle  is  not  observed,  but 
the  adjective  is  aspirated  regularly  according  to  the  gender  of  the 
substantive,  as  set  down  in  the  Etymology,  Chap.  III.  But  in 
colann  oaonna,  and  a  few  other  phrases,  the  o  is  never  aspirated 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  except  by  children. 

6.  When  an  adjective  is  used  to  describe  the  quality 
of  two  nounsj  it  agrees  with  the  one  next  to  it,  as  peap 
ajup  bean  rhaic,  a  good  man  and  woman ;  bean  ajup 
peap  maic. 

7.  When  the  numerals  Oa,  two ;  pice,  twenty ; 
céao,  a  hundred ;  mile,  a  thousand,  or  any  multiple  of 
ten,  are  prefixed  to  the  substantive,  then  the  substan- 
tive and  its  article  are  put,  not  in  the  plural,  but  in  the 
singular  form. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  substantive  in  these  instances  is 
really  in  the  genitive  case  plural ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  fact  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  this,  that  when  the  noun  has  a  decided 


b  O'Molloy,  Lucerna  Fhhl.  p.  18.        c  Id.,  p.  19. 
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form  for  the  genitive  plural,  it  cannot  be  placed  after  these  nume- 
rals, as  pice  bean,  twenty  women ;  céao  oume,  a  hundred  per- 
sons ;  céao  caopa,  a  hundred  sheep ;  not  pice  ban,  céao  oaoineaé, 
céao  caopac,  the  genitives  plural  of  these  nouns  being  (as  already 
seen,  pp.  103,  109),  ban,  oaoineao,  caopac. 

The  tenninational  form  of  the  feminine  substantive,  when  pre- 
ceded by  t>á,  two,  is  the  same  as  the  dative  singular,  except  when 
the  substantive  is  governed  in  the  genitive  case,  and  then  it  is  put 
in  the  genitive  plural,  as  oá  coip,  two  feet ;  oá  láith,  two  hands ; 
oa  cluaip,  two  ears  ;  not  oa  cop,  oa  láiii,  oá  cluap ;  méio  a  óá 
lám,  the  size  of  his  two  hands  ;  not  tnéio  a  óá  láiih  :  in  bá  chuipp 
l  n-lnnip  Cáchai^  noca  lé^ac  coppa  aili  leo  i  n-a  n-innpi, 
44  the  two  cranes  of  Inis  Cathaigh  do  not  suffer  other  cranes  to 
remain  with  them  on  their  island,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  DubL  H.  2.  16. 
p.  242. 

But  though  the  substantive  has  thus  decidedly  the  singular 
form  as  much  as  six  foot,  twelve  inch,  twenty  mile,  in  English, 
still  the  adjective  belonging  to  and  following  such  a  noun  is  put  in 
the  plural,  as  oá  láiih  ihópa,  two  great  hands ;  oá  locpan,  rhópa, 
"two  great  luminaries,"  Genesis,  i.  16  ;  oa  léppaipe  móp a,  "two 
great  lights,"  Book  of  Bally  mote  >  fol.  8 ;  oa  comapra  catói  coic- 
cenoa,  "  two  beautiful  general  signs,"  Battle  of  Magh  Hath, 
p.  1 14  ;  an  oa  tape  beag,  of  the  two  small  fishes ;  oi  raeb  piemna, 
pnechcaioe,  "  two  smooth,  snowy  sides,''  Mac  Cong  linn  s  Dream, 
in  Leabhar  Breac ;  oa  bpa  ooile,  oubgopma  op  na  popca  pin, 
"  two  chaferlike,  dark-blue  brows  over  those  eyes,"  Id, 

This  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  use  of  the  singular 
and  plural  numbers  induced  O'Molloy  and  others  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  there  were  three  numbers  in  this  language.    O'Molloy  writes : 

"  Verum  ex  ijs,  quae  obseruaui,  ausim  dicere,  tres  numexari 
posse  numeros  apud  fíibernos ;  singularem  nempé,  qui  unum  im- 
portat,  pluralem  qui  duo,  et  plusquam  pluralem  id  est,  qui  plus- 
quam  duo  :  dicunt  enim  in  singulari  capoll,  cop,  ceann,  latiné 
caballus,  pes,  caput.  In  plurali  veró  oha  chapoll,  oa  choip,  oa 
cheann,  latiné  duo  caballi,  duo  pedes,  duo  capita;  tametsi  nomina 
sint  in  singulari  numero  praeter  numeralia,  quae  sunt  pluralis  nu- 
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meri :  plusquam  pluralis,  cpi  cupuil,  cpi  copa,  cpi  cinn,  in  quibus 
turn  numeral ia,  turn  substantiva  important  plusquam  duo,"  Gram- 
matica  Latino-Hibernica,  p.  122. 

The  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  in  his  Irish  Grammar,  p.  21,  says  that 
"  oá  coip,  ought  to  be  óá  cop,  i.  e.  a  foot  twice ;  for  oa  is  expres- 
sive of  second,  twice,  or  pair;  as  bo,  not  Da,  in  numbers,  is  two." 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  t>ó  is  the  number  two  in  the 
abstract,  while  t>á,  or  óá,  is  the  form  of  the  numeral  adjective 
which  coalesces  with  nouns,  like  ceicpe,  four  (the  form  ceacaip 
denoting  four  in  the  abstract),  so  that  O'Brien's  observations  are 
wholly  erroneous.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  a  dual  number, 
because  all  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender  terminate  like  the  nomi- 
native singular  when  placed  after  the  numeral  t>á,  two,  and  the 
third  form  occurs  in  feminine  nouns  only,  thus :  cpann  (masc),  a 
tree ;  óá  cpann,  two  trees ;  cpi  cpoinn,  three  trees  ;  lám  (fern.),  a 
hand ;  t>u  laiih,  two  hands ;  cpi  láma,  three  hands.  In  the  He- 
brew, and  many  of  the  Eastern  languages,  a  noun  in  the  singular 
form  is  sometimes  found  connected  with  plural  numerals,  twenty \ 
thirty  ;  and  instances  of  it  are  also  found  in  the  French  language, 
as  vignt  et  un  ecu,  twenty  and  one  crown ;  and  more  frequently 
in  old  English,  as  twenty  dozen  ;  six  foot  high ;  twelve  inch 
thick;  sixty  mils  in  breadth,  &c.,  as  in  the  following  examples  in 
Shakspeare : 

"  That's  fifty  year  *go."—2nd  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  3,  sc.  2. 

"  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night." — lb. 

"  Three  pound  of  sugar :  five  pound  of  currants,"  &c. — 

Winter'*  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

"  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound  to  furnish  me 
forth  T'— 2nd  Part  Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Some  German  authors  also  write  zwanzig  mann,  twenty  men. 
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Section  3. —  Of  the  Collocation  and  Agreement  of  Pronouns 
with  their  Antecedents. 

Rule  VI. 

a.  The  possessive  adjective  pronouns  mo,  mt/9  t>o,  thy, 
a,  his9  her's,  or  their'sy  are  placed  before  their  nouns, 
and  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  gender,  number, 
and  case.  But  the  other  pronouns  have  no  distinction 
of  number  or  case. 

Examples. — TTlo  púil,  my  eye;  do  cop,  thy  foot;  a  5-cmn, 
their  heads  :  D'ppeajaip  lopa  ayup  a  ou&aipc  pé  leo,  leagaíó 
píop  (in  ceampull  po,  ayup  cóijeubaió  mipe  é  a  b-cpí  laeraift, 
44  Jesus  answered,  arid  said  to  them,  destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will 
build  it  up  in  three  days,"  John,  ii.  19 ;  péioió  an  jaoc  map  ip  áil 
léi,  ajup  cluimp  a  copann,  acc  ni  peap  ouic  ca  n-ap  a  b-cig  pf  no 
c'  uic  a  o-céio  pi,  44  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but  thou 
knowest  not  whence  it  proceedeth,  or  whither  it  goeth,"  John,  in.  19. 

b.  The  emphatic  postfixes  of  these  pronouns  are  placed 
after  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong,  as  mo  lam- 
pa,  my  hand,  ap  5-cinn-ne,  our  hands ;  and  if  the  sub- 
stantive be  immediately  followed  by  an  adjective,  the 
emphatic  particle  is  placed  after  such  adjective,  as  mo 
cop  clf-p,  my  left  foot;  a  lam  óeap-pan,  his  right 
hand. 

Rule  VII. 

If  the  pronoun  has  a  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, for  its  antecedent,  it  must  be  put  in  the  third 
person  singular,  masculine  gender,  as  mip e  rug  plcm 
iao,  acc  nfop  aomaijeaoaji  é,  it  is  I  that  brought 
them  safe,  but  they  did  not  acknowledge  it;  ip  mime 
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Do  puapamap  gac  maiceap  6  n-a  láirh,  acc  níoji  cujj- 
amap  buióeacap  oo  aip,  it  is  often  we  received  every 
goodness  from  his  hand,  but  we  have  not  thanked  him 
for  it. 

Rule  VIII. 

If  the  antecedent  be  a  noun  of  multitude,  such  as 
muinciji,  luce,  oponj,  or  Dpeam,  pluajj,  &c,  the  pro- 
noun is  very  generally  of  the  third  person  plural,  as 
íp  ole  an  Dpeam  luce  na  cfpc  fin,  ajup  íp  puac  le 
gac  neac  iao,  the  people  of  that  country  are  a  bad 
people,  and  they  are  hateful  to  every  one. 

Rule  IX. 

An  interrogative  pronoun  combined  with  a  personal 
pronoun  asks  a  question  without  the  intervention  of  the 
assertive  verb  íp,  as  cia  h-é  Oomnall?  who  is  Daniel? 
But  the  substantive  verb  cá  bí  can  never  be  left  under- 
stood, as  cá  b-puil  Dorhnall,  where  is  Daniel? — See 
Part  II.  Sect.  4,  p.  134. 

Rule  X. 

The  relative  pronouns  a,  who,  which,  and  noc,  who, 
or  which,  have  no  variations  of  gender  or  number,  in 
reference  to  their  antecedents ;  they  always  follow  im- 
mediately after  their  antecedents,  and  aspirate  the  aspi- 
rable  initials  of  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  the  nomina- 
tives, as  an  peap  a  buaileap,  the  man  who  strikes. — 
See  pp.  131,  132,  133,  359. 
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Section  4.—  Of  the  Agreement  of  a  Verb  with  its  Nominative 

Case. 
Rule  XL 

When  the  nominative  case  is  expressed,  the  verb 
has  the  same  form  in  all  the  persons  except  the  relative 
and  the  third  person  plural,  as  cá  mé,  I  am,  not  caim 
mé ;  cá  cú,  thou  art,  not  cáip  cú ;  rá  f  é,  he  is ;  cá 
firm,  we  are  not,  camaoio  firm ;  ca  fib,  ye  are ;  ccno 
f  iao,  they  are. 

When  the  synthetic  form  of  the  verb  is  used,  the 
nominative  cannot  be  expressed  except  in  the  third  per- 
son plural,  and  even  then,  in  the  past  tense,  the  pronoun 
and  the  termination  which  expresses  it  cannot  be  used 
at  the  same  time,  as  Do  cuip  piao,  they  put,  not  Do 
cuipeatxip  pao;  but  if  the  plural  nominative  be  a  noun, 
then  the  form  of  the  verb,  which  expresses  the  person  in 
its  termination,  may  be  retained,  as  óip  nfop  cpemeaoap 
a  bpáirpeaca  péin  ann  pop,  "for  his  own  brethren  did 
not  as  yet  believe  in  himd Da  rene  Do  jjmcif  Dpaíóe, 
"  two  fires  which  the  Druids  used  to  make*." 

Halidtfy  writes,  that "  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in 
number  and  person,"  and  then  in  a  note  observes,  that  "  in  the 
Scotch  dialect,  'as  the  verb  has  no  variation  of  form  corresponding 
to  the  Person,  or  Number  of  its  Nominative,  the  connexion  between 
the  Verb  and  its  Nominative  can  be  marked  only  by  its  colloca- 
tion. Little  variety,  therefore,  is  allowed  in  this  respect' — Stew- 
art. From  this,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Scotch  dialect 
possesses  but  little  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  mother  tongue." — 
Gaelic  Grammar y  p.  113. 

d  John,  vii.  5.  •  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  óellxaine. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  the  Irish  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  no  agreement  is  observed  between  the  nominative  case 
and  the  verb,  except  in  the  relative  and  the  third  person  plural, 
and  that  even  this  agreement  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
adopted  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  language.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
Irish  verb  has  several  terminations  to  express  the  persons,  which 
the  Scotch  Gaelic  has  not,  though  these  cannot  be  used  when  the 
nominatives  are  expressed,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  third 
person  plural. 

Rule  XII. 

a.  The  nominative  case,  whether  noun  or  pronoun, 
is  ordinarily  placed  after  the  verb,  as  cá  pé,  he  is ; 
bpif  pe,  he  broke ;  mapbab  bpian,  Brian  was  killed. 

In  the  natural  order  of  an  Irish  sentence  the  verb 
comes  first,  the  nominative,  with  its  dependents,  next 
after  it,  and  next  the  object  of  the  verb,  or  accusative 
case,  as  po  ruippim  Oia  m  ouini  po  ímáigm  pooen, 
"  God  made  man  in  his  own  image"'. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  this  language,  that  the  object  of  the 
verb  should  never  be  placed  between  the  verb  and  its  nominative ; 
but  we  often  find  this  natural  order  of  an  Irish  sentence  violated, 
even  in  the  best  Irish  manuscripts,  and  the  verb  placed,  without 
any  apparent  connexion,  with  its  nominative,  as  ttaehi,  íomoppo, 
cerne  mec  piceat>  [baoi]  aije,  "Dathi,  indeed,  twenty-four  sons 
were  with  him,  i.  e.  Dathi  had  twenty-four  sons,"  Tribe*,  fte.,  of 
Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  32.  But,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, when  the  noun  is  placed  before  the  verb,  it  does  not  imme- 
diately connect  with  the  verb,  but  rather  stands  in  an  absolute 
state ;  and  such  construction,  though  unquestionably  faulty,  is 
often  adopted  by  the  best  Irish  writers  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as 
in  the  English  phrases,  "  the  Queen,  she  reigns,"  44  the  Queen,  God 
bless  her.'*    Sentences  so  constructed  cannot  be  considered  gram- 


f  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  8,  a,  b. 
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matically  correct,  unless  we  suppose  a  sudden  interruption  of  the 
sentence,  and,  after  that,  an  abrupt  renewal  of  it ;  or  unless  we 
suppose  some  word  equivalent  to  the  English  as  to9  or  the  Latin 
quoad,  or  secundum,  to  be  understood. 

b.  When  the  assertive  verb  if,  or  the  particles  an, 
or  nac,  which  always  carry  the  force  of  if,  and  never 
suffer  it  to  be  expressed,  are  used,  the  collocation  is  as 
follows  :  the  verb  comes  first,  next  the  attribute,  or 
predicate,  and  then  the  subject;  as  if  peap  mé,  I  am  a 
man ;  if  nunc  iao,  they  are  good. 

But  if  the  article  be  expressed  before  the  predicate, 
then  the  attribute  comes  next  after  the  verb ;  as  if  mé 
an  peap,  I  am  the  man.  The  forms  e,  f,  iao,  as  already 
remarked  in  the  Etymology,  are  always  used  in  the 
modern  language  in  connexion  with  this  verb  if,  and 
not  f  é,  f  í,  f  iao. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  striking  analogy  between  this  collo- 
cation and  the  Scotch  English,  "  'tis  a  fine  day  this,"  "  'twas  a  cold 
night  that,"  "  'tis  a  high  hill  that."  From  whatever  source  this 
mode  of  construction  has  been  derived,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Irish  and  Erse,  if  bpeáj  an  lá  po  ;  ba  puap  an  oíóce  pin ;  íp  ápb 
an  cnoc  pin ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  definite  article  is 
used  in  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  the  personal  pronoun  set  before 
the  demonstrative,  as  ip  puap  an  oioce  (  peo,  this  is  a  cold  night 

c.  If  the  nominative  be  a  collective  or  plural  noun 

substantive,  the  verb  has  often  the  synthetic  form  of  the 

third  person  plural. 

Examples. — 6eanat>ap  a  muineip  é,  his  people  followed  him; 
cugpac  a  muineip  a  copp  leo  a  n-6ipinn,  "  his  people  carried 
[asportaverunt]  his  body  with  them  to  Ireland,"  Keat.  Hist.t 
p.  1 10  ;  copcpanap  mopán  oíob  ann,  "  many  of  them  fell  there," 
ld.f  p.  121  ;  ap  n-a  clop  no  cinioó  Scute  ajup  no  na  piccib  jjup 
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épéigioDap  Rómánaig  na  ópearnmj,  lingib  péin  oppa,  bpipib  ah 
cloióe,  agupaipgib  a  b-cíp,  "  the  nation  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts 
having  heard  that  the  Romans  had  forsaken  the  Britons,  they  rush 
upon  them,  break  the  wall,  and  plunder  their  country,*'  Id.y  p.  106; 
ouine  po-pojlomra  aj  a  pnbaoop  lomab  leafcop,  "a  very  learned 
man,  who  had  a  number  of  books literally,  "  a  very  learned 
man,  with  whom  there  were  a  number  of  books,"  Id.,  p.  127. 

The  most  genuine  agreement  between  the  nominative  case  and 
the  verb  in  this  language,  is  when  the  relative  pronoun  a,  or  any 
modification  of  it,  or  substitute  for  it*,  is  the  nominative.  This 
always  precedes  the  verb,  aspirates  its  initial,  if  aspirable,  and 
causes  it  to  terminate  in  ear*,  or  ap,  in  the  present  and  future  indi- 
cative active,  as  an  peap  a  fcuailéap,  the  man  who  strikes ;  an 
peap  a  jlanap,  the  man  who  cleanses  ;  aj  po  in  bapa  capibil  noc 
la&pup  bo'n  leijiup  ppirbuailci,  noc  íp  concpápóa  jnfih  bo'n 
leigiup  caippmjrec,  "  this  is  the  second  chapter  which  treats  of 
repercussive  medicine,  which  has  a  different  action  from  the  attrac- 
tive medicine,"  Old  Medical  MS.  A.  D.  1414. 

This  is  the  termination  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  relative 
in  the  present  and  future  indicative,  in  the  modern  Irish  language ; 
but  in  the  past  tense,  the  relative  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
third  person  singular.  In  ancient  manuscripts,  however,  the  verb 
is  made  to  agree  with  the  relative,  after  the  Latin  manner,  as  na 
baine  bo  ponpac  in  echr,  for  na  baoine  bo  pine  an  gnfoih, 
"  homines  qui  efficerunt  /acinus"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  35,  b  ; 
ip  iab  pin  po  jabpac  eic,  ocup  múil,  ocup  apain  in  Chapbinail, 
cúinic  ó  Róim  co  cfp  n-Gpenb,  *'  these  were  they  who  stole  the 
horses,  the  asses,  and  the  mules  of  the  Cardinal,  who  came  from 
Rome  to  the  land  of  Erin,"  Id.9  fol.  4,  b. 

And  even  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote  in  1650,  frequently 
gives  the  verb  the  third  person  plural  termination  to  agree  with  the 
relative,  as  báil  blijéeac  t)e  óinjiop  plop  ap  a  puibe  pio^  na 

*  The  English  peasantry  often  from  whatever  source  derived, 

use  as  and  what  for  the  relative,  are  not  unlike  the  Irish  a,  uc, 

and  very  often  omit  the  relative  who,  which* 
altogether.    Their  as  and  what, 
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h-ápb-plaice  uaibpige  impib  a  n-ancumacca.  This  sentence  would 
stand  as  follows  in  the  modern  language :  oáil  bli^reac  De  [a J 
óinjeap  píop  ap  a  puioe  pi  j  na  h-ápb- plaice  uaibpeaca  [a]  impeap 
a  n-ancumacea,  44  the  righteous  decrees  of  God,  who  hurls  down 
from  their  kingly  thrones  the  monarchs  who  exercise  their  tyranni- 
cal power,"  Tribes ,  Sfc,  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  p.  316. 

In  John  Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry's  copy  of  Keating *s  History 
of  Ireland  we  also  find  a  similar  construction,  as  in  the  following 
sentence  :  benaim-pi  par  agup  pi£e  óíoc  ajup  oo'n  ihéio  boc 
Bpairpib  pilib  ac  pocaip,  «*  I  deprive  thee  of  prosperity  and  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  number  of  thy  brothers  who  are  along  with 
thee,"  p.  1 13;  b'á  n-oíon  ap  lompuagab  na  n-^aoióiol  bábop  aj 
cópuióiocc  oppa,  "  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaels,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  them,"  Id.,  p.  140 ;  Qna,  .1.  poaba 
beca  bioip  popp  na  cippabaib,  "  Ana,  i.  e.  small  vessels  which 
were  usually  at  the  wells,"  Car.  Gloss.,  in  voce  Qna ;  na  6pec- 
naij  cpa  bácap  h-i  coimicecc  pacpaic  iconppocepc,  h-ice  po 
cmncaipec,  "  the  Britons,  who  were  preaching  along  with  St  Pa- 
trick, were  they  who  made  this  change"  [of  the  word],  Id.,  voce 
Cpuimchep  ;  lobap  tap  paoipe  na  Capg  go  h-Gccliac  b'piuóugaó 
agup  b'onopujab  na  n-oipicceac  nua  pin  canjabap  i  n-6ipinn, 
"  after  the  solemnity  of  Easter  they  repaired  to  Dublin,  to  salute 
and  honour  the  new  functionaries  who  had  come  to  Ireland,"  Ann. 
Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1600. 

d.  The  relative  is  often  understood,  exactly  as  in 
English,  in  such  phrases  as  "the  subject  I  spoke  upon/9 
for  "the  subject  upon  which  I  spoke;"  "the  thing  I 
wanted,"  for  "the  thing  which  I  wanted."  But  the 
initial  of  the  verb  is  aspirated,  as  if  the  relative  were 
expressed. 

Examples. — Qn  cé  cpeioeap,  he  who  believes ;  puipionn  uaió 
péin  bo  cop  b'uiciujaó  na  cpfce  gabap  le  neapc,  "to  place  a 
colony  of  his  own  to  inhabit  the  country  [which']  he  gains  by  force," 
Keat.  Hist.,  p.  8  ;  in  muip  rimciltep  eipiu,  44  the  sea  [which] 
surrounds  Ireland,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Coipe  6pecáin. 
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e.  In  the  natural  order  of  an  Irish  sentence,  the 
interrogative  pronouns  precede  the  verb ;  as  cia  buail 
cu  ?  who  struck  thee  ?  cpeao  a  bpip  é  ?  what  broke 
it? 

In  poetry,  or  poetical  prose,  the  natural  order  of  sentences  is 
sometimes  inverted,  and  the  nominative  case  placed  before  the  verb, 
as  in  the  poem  on  the  regal  cemetery  of  Rathcroghan,  ascribed  to 
Torna  Eigeas : 

6ipe,  poóla,  ocup  óanba, 
Cpf  h-ój-ihná  áilne  am  pa, 
CáiD  i  5-Cpuacain,  &c. 

"Eire,  Fodhla,  and  Banba, 
Three  beauteous  famous  damsels, 
Are  interred  at  Cruachan,"  &c. 

And  in  the  following  quatrain  from  the  ode  addressed  to  Donough, 
fourth  Earl  of  Thomond,  by  Teige  Mac  Dary : 

Ceipce,  oaoippe,  Die  ana, 
piá£a,  cojra,  congala, 
Diombuaó  cara,  jaipb-pfon,  50  id, 
Cpé  amBpíp  plaéa  pápoiD. 

4<  Want,  slavery,  scarcity  of  provisions, 
Plagues,  battles,  conflicts, 
Defeat  in  battle,  inclement  weather,  rapine, 
From  the  unworthiness  of  a  prince  do  sprint/.99 

In  the  ancient  and  modern  Irish  annals,  and  in  old  romantic 
tales,  the  nominative  or  accusative  case  is  frequently  placed  before 
the  infinitive  mood,  somewhat  like  the  accusative  before  the  infini- 
tive mood  in  the  Latin  language,  as  GpDmachu  do  lopcaó  Do  cene 
paijnéin,  44  Armagh  was  burned  by  lightning,"  Ann.  Four  Mast., 
A.  D.  778;  cloigcec  ITlainipcpec  do  lofcaó,  "the  belfry  of  the 
Monastery  [i.  e.  Monasterboice]  was  burned,"  Chronieon  Scotorum, 
A.  D.  1097. 

Haliday  (GcbUc  Grammar,  p.  1 15),  and  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien 
3  A 
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{Irish  Grammar,  p.  183),  have  thought  that  the  form  of  the  verb 
thus  placed  after  the  nominative  was  the  past  tense  of  the  indica- 
tive passive ;  but  the  forms  of  the  various  verbs  which  occur  in 
the  Irish  Annals  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb,  as  lTlar^aniain,  mac  Cinoéi&e, 
áipb-pí  lTKiman,  do  ep  jabáil  bo  t)onbuBán,  mac  Carail,  ci£eapna 
Ua  Piójence,  cpia  ranjnacc,  "Mahon,  son  of  Kennedy,  arch-king 
of  Munster,  was  treacherously  captured  by  Donovan,  son  of  Cathal, 
lord  of  Hy-Fidhgente,"  jinn.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  974 ;  mamipcip 
Chumche  bo  ccccBcul  la  Stoba  Cam  TTlac  Conmapa,  44  the  mo- 
nastery of  Quin  was  erected  by  Sioda  Cam  Mac  Namara,  Id., 
A.  D.  1402;  Uuarmumain  b'opjain  o'n  j-callainn  co  a  poile, 
44  Thomond  was  plundered  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,"  Id., 
A.  D.  1563;  Cloijceach  Cluana  lopaipb  bo  cuicim,  44  the  belfry 
of  Clonard  fell,"  Id.,  A.D.  1039  ;  bíc  móp  baoine  bo  cuBaipc  ap 
peapaib  ópeipne, 44  a  great  destruction  of  people  was  brought  on 
the  men  of  Breifny,"  Id.y  A.  D.  1429;  Qpb  m-6pecáin  bo  lopcaó 
ajup  b'opjain  bo  JjJhallaiB  Qcha  cliar,  ajjup  bá  céb  buine  bo 
lopcaó  ip  in  baimliag,  ajup  bá  céb  ele  bo  Bpeic  a  m-bpoib, 
44  Ardbraccan  was  burned  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin ;  and  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  burned  in  the  stone  church,  and  two  hundred 
more  were  carried  off  in  captivity,"  Ann.  Kilronan,  A.  D.  1030 ; 
Comap  Oj  O  Raigillig  ajup  Clann  Cába  bo  bol  ap  lonpoigib 
ip  in  ÍTlibe,  44  Thomas  Oge  O'Reilly  and  the  Clann  Caba  [the  Mac 
Cabes]  went  upon  an  excursion  into  Meath,"  Id.,  A.  D.  1413 ; 
é  péin  bo  cappaing  6  a  paile,  ajup  boill  Beacca  bo  óenom  bia 
copp,  44  he  was  dragged  asunder,  and  small  bits  made  of  his  body," 
Id.,  A.  D.  1374  ;  móp  olc  bo  checc  be  íapcam,  44  great  evils  came 
of  it  afterwards,"  Battle  of  Mag h  Rath,  p.  28. 

From  the  forms  bo  epgaBcnl,  bo  cóccBáil,  b'opjain,  bo  cuicim, 
bo  caBaipc,  bo  Bpeic,  bo  bol,  bo  cappainj,  bo  benom,  bo  cecc, 
used  in  the  above  examples,  and  from  other  decidedly  infinitive 
forms  found  in  the  Irish  Annals,  such  as  bo  cocc,  bo  ciaccain,  do 
poccam,  bo  cepcáil,  bo  caipcpin,  &c,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
it  is  the  infinitive  mood  active  is  used,  and  not  the  past  indicative 
passive,  as  Haliday,  O'Brien,  and  others,  have  assumed.  Whether 
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this  construction  be  or  be  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin  infini- 
tive, preceded  by  the  nominative  accusative  of  the  agent,  when  quod 
or  ut  is  understood,  and  when  the  infinitive  is  put  for  the  imperfect 
tense,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  learned  ;  as  in  Virgil  : 

"  At  Danaúm  proceres  Agamemnoniaeque  phalanges 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu ;  pars  vertere  terga, 
Ceu  quondam  petiére  rates ;  pars  tollere  vocem." 

jEneid,  vi.  489. 

"  Mene  desistere  victam 

Nec  posse  Italiá  Teucrorum  avertere  regem." 

JEneid.  i.  37. 

And  in  Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico : 

"  Csesari  renunciatur,  Helvetiis  esse  in  animo,  per  agrum  Se- 
quanorum  et  iEduorum  iter  in  Santonum  fines  facere,  &c." — 
Lib.  i.  10. 

f.  The  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb-substantive,  and 
of  verbs  of  motion  and  gesture,  &c.  often  takes  before 
it  the  nominative  or  accusative  of  substantives,  and  the 
accusative  of  pronouns11,  as  ip  olc  an  níó  oeapbpáicpe 
oo  beic  a  n-impeapan  le  n-a  céile,  it  is  an  evil  thing 
for  brothers  to  be  in  contention  with  each  other ;  ap  lóp 
óarh  mé  péin  oo  cuicim,  "  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I 
myself  fall;"  est  satis  mihi  me  ipsum  caderé ;  ajj  caip- 
njipe  pácpaic  oo  reacc  ann,  "  predicting  that  Patrick 
would  come  thither j mp  5-clop  01  an  cpanncup  Do 
ruicim  ap  a  mac,  "  quando  audivit  sortem  obtigisse 
unico  Jilio  suok" 

h  Haliday,  in  his  Gaelic  Gram-  Scotch  Gaelic  very  well,  gives  the 

mar,  p.  115,  gives  this  rule  from  rule,  and  the  examples,  perfectly 

Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  first  correct,  in  both  editions  of  his 

edition,  p.  154,  line  18  ;  and  not  Grammar, 

understanding  its  exact  meaning,  1  Keat.  Hist,  p.  145. 

he  gives  examples  which  have  j  Id.,  p.  25. 

no  reference  to  it  whatsoever.  k  Id.,  p.  70. 
But  Stewart,  who  understood  the 
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This  mode  of  construction  is  exactly  like  the  accusative  coming 
before  the  infinitive  mood  in  Latin,  when  quod  or  ut  is  understood, 
or  rather  when  the  sentence  could  be  resolved  by  those  conjunctions. 

g.  The  nominative  or  accusative  (in  the  modern 
language  the  accusative)  of  personal  pronouns  also  often 
appears  before  verbal  nouns  governed  by  prepositions. 

Examples. — Ctp  po  picep  pium  in  céona  po  coimélaó  nf  bo'n 
pleió,  ocup  pi  ap  na  h-epcaine,  cumaó  be  éicpaó  Gpinb  bo  milleó, 
44  for  he  knew  that  the  first  person  who  should  partake  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  it  after  being  cursed,  that  of  him  would  come  to  destroy 
Ireland,"  Battle  ofMagh  Bath,  p.  24 ;  ocup  pé  oc  ímbipc  piócille 
i rip  na  plogu,  "  and  he  a'  playing  of  chess  amid  the  hosts,"  /<£., 
p.  36 ;  agup  f  aj  aiciúgao  lairii  pé  longpopc  an  pij,  ** and  she 
dwelling  near  the  king's  palace,"  Id.,  p.  70. 

When  the  noun  thus  placed  before  the  infinitive  mood  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  some  writers  make  the  preposition  govern 
it,  as  nf  puióiujaó  ap  5naoiDI^  00  éeace  69n  B-ppainjc  50 
m-biaó  beagán  6-pocol  íoncmn  eacoppa,  "it  is  no  proof  of  the 
Gaels  having  come  [lit  to  come]  from  France  that  there  should  be 
a  few  words  common  between  them,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  52. 
It  would  be,  however,  more  grammatical  not  to  let  the  force  of  the 
preposition  light  on  the  noun  in  this  construction,  but  to  consider 
it  as  governing  the  whole  clause,  as  expressing  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive idea,  and  to  write  nf  puibiugao  ap  £haoióil  bo  ceacc  ó'n 
b-ppainyc,  &c. 

It  should  be  here  noted  by  the  learner,  that  in  the  modern  Irish 
language,  and  in  the  Scotch  Gselic,  the  accusatives  (or  be  they 
nominatives,  if  the  Scotch  will  have  them  so)  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns é,  f,  tab,  are  always  used  before  the  infinitive  mood  in  this 
construction,  and  not  pé,  pf,  piab ;  but  in  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
the  latter  occur  very  frequently. 

Rule  XTTT. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  nominatives  joined 
together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  the  third  person 
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plural  of  the  verb  is  never  used  in  the  modern  langu  ge, 
as  Do  bí  cmn  Oomnall,  Oonnchaó  apip  OiapmaiD, 
Daniel,  Donough  and  Dermot  were  there. 

But  in  the  ancient  language  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb 
is  used,  as  bácop  ano  Domnall,  t)onnchaó  ocup  T)tapmcm>.  But 
this  may  have  been,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin. 

Rule  XIV. 

The  assertive  verb  if,  which  has  the  force  of  the 
copula  of  logicians,  is  always  omitted  in  the  present 
tense  after  the  interrogative  particle  an,  whether  ?  also 
after  the  negatives  nf  and  noca,  not ;  as  an  cú  é,  art 
thou  he  ?  ní  mé,  I  am  not. 

This  verb  can  also  be  elegantly  omitted  in  other  situations  in 
which  it  might  be  expressed,  as  oip  cu  cm  j-cpuruijreoip,  for 
thou  art  our  Creator,  for  óip  ip  cú  dp  j-cpucuijceóip ;  m  eu 
jlanap  in  eclaip?  mé  imoppa  [for  ip  me  lmoppa],  "is  it  thou  that 
cleanest  the  church  ?  it  is  I  indeed,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  2. 
18.  p.  205,  b;  mac  pom  Coipppi  Chinochaic  [for  ba  mac  pom 
oo  Chaipbpi  Chinncaic],  he  was  the  son  of  Cairbre  Cinnchait ; 
coippech  mo  pope,  cpfn  mo  cpé,  ó  po  coimpeó  pé  ppi  piano,  for 
ip  coippeach  mo  popj,  ip  cpfon  mo  cpé,  o  oo  coimpeaó  piann  le 
F^,  i.  e.  "  wearied  my  eye,  withered  my  clay  [body],  since  Flann 
was  measured  by  the  Fe  [a  yard  for  measuring  graves],"  Cor. 
Gloss.,  voce  F^- 

Rule  XV. 

When  two  or  more  substantives  come  together,  or 
succeed  each  other,  denoting  the  same  object,  they 
should  agree  in  case  by  apposition ;  as  Domnall,  mac 
Qoóa,  mic  Ginmipech,  pij  6ipeann,  Domnallus,  filius 
Aidi,  filii  Ainmirei,  rex  Hibernra.  Here  the  word 
mac  is  in  the  nominative  case,  being  in  apposition  to 
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Oomnall,  i.  e.  being  as  it  were  laid  alongside  of  it ;  the 
word  mic  is  in  the  genitive  case  to  agree  with  Goóa, 
to  which  it  is  in  apposition  ;  and  pi£,  being  in  apposition 
to  Oorhnall,  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Sometimes  the 
assertive  verb  if  or  ap,  is  placed  between  two  nouns 
which  might  be  put  in  apposition,  as  an  c-ainm  ap 
Colam  Cille1. 

This  rule  is  not  always  observed  in  the  colloquial  Irish,  and 
some  writers  on  Irish  grammar  have  attempted  to  shew  that  it 
should  not  be  observed,  but  that,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
language,  the  word  in  apposition  ought  to  be  in  the  nominative 
case,  though  the  word  to  which  it  refers  be  in  the  genitive, 
inasmuch  as  the  relative  and  a  verb  are  always  understood.  In 
this  opinion  the  Author  cannot  acquiesce  ;  and  the  rule  is 
observed  by  Keating,  the  Four  Masters,  and  Duald  Mac  Furbis, 
who  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  as  óip  ap 
ap  pliocc  Gooa  Grlaim,  meic  piaicfciopcaij  an  Cpo|xam  aca 
iliac  Suibne,  '*  for  Mac  Sweeny  is  of  the  race  of  Aodh  Athlamh, 
son  of  Flaithbheartach  an  Trostain,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  7.  Keating, 
however,  does  not  always  observe  this  apposition,  particularly 
when  the  first  noun  is  in  the  dative  or  ablative  case,  as  is  evident 
from  this  example  :  bia  n-t>eacuió  cpa  Cuchulomn  b'fojluim 
cleap  njoile  go  Sgaraig,  bangaipgeaoac  baoi  a  n-Glbain, 
"  When  Cuchullin  went  to  learn  feats  of  arms  from  Sgathach,  a 
heroine  who  resided  in  Scotland,"  Id.,  p.  78.  In  this  sentence, 
Sgacai  j  is  in  the  dative  or  ablative  case  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion go ;  but  bangaipgeaóac  is  in  the  nominative  case,  though  it 
ought  to  be  the  dative,  as  being  in  apposition  to  $56x015.  This 
apposition  is,  however,  found  observed  in  Cormac's  Glossary \  as 
Gine,  a  nomine  Gine,  ingeine  Bojabail,  "  Avne  [a  hill]  is  called 
from  Ainey  the  daughter  of  Eogabhal." 


1  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  126. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  GOVERNMENT. 

In  this  chapter  is  to  be  explained  the  government 
of  substantives,  of  adjectives,  of  verbs,  of  prepositions, 
and  of  conjunctions. 


Section  1. —  Of  the  Government  of  Substantives. 
Rule  XVI. 

a.  When  two  substantives  come  together  signifying 
different  things,  that  is,  when  not  in  apposition,  the 
latter  is  put  in  the  genitive  case. 

Examples. — Copaó  na  caiman,  the  fruit  of  the  earth ;  éipc  na 
mapa,  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  pún  pójla,  a  desire  of  plunder;  polap 
na  gpéine,  the  light  of  the  sun;  t)ia  na  h-fce,  "  Deus  salutis" 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Oiancechc;  t)ú)leih  na  n-búl,  "  Creator  of  the 
elements/'  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  121,  b  ;  Cijepna  in  Domain,  "the 
Lord  of  the  world,"  Id. 

When  the  governing  substantive  is  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
some  writers  eclipse  the  initial  of  the  governed  substantive,  as  le 
h-anpao  njaoice,  "  by  a  storm  of  wind,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  28.  But 
this  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  at  all  observed  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. 

b.  Verbal  nouns  substantive  coming  from  transitive 
verbs,  govern  the  genitive  case  of  those  nouns  which  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  would  govern  in  the 
accusative  or  objective  case. 
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Examples. — G5  cup  píV,  sowing  seed,  i.  e.  a  sowing  of  seed; 
aj  oopcaó  pola,  shedding  blood,  i.  &  a  shedding  of  blood  ;  00 
pojluim  céipDe,  to  learn  a  trade,  i.  e.  to  or  for  the  learning  of  a 
trade. 

Also  verbal  nouns,  which  may  be  properly  styled  progressive 
active  nouns,  when  preceded  by  certain  prepositions  have  the  force 
of  active  participles  in  other  languages ;  and,  when  preceded  by  t>o, 
have  the  force  of  the  infinitive  mood  active.  Also  adjectives  taken 
substantively,  as  co  n-immao  eolaip,  44  with  much  knowledge,99 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107,  a,  a. 

Rule  XVII. 

When,  in  the  absence  of  the  article,  the  latter  of 
two  substantives  in  the  genitive  case  is  the  proper  name 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  place,  its  initial  is  aspirated ;  as 
6  cnmpp  phatjpuij,  "  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick*;" 
ínjean  Shaióbe,  the  daughter  of  Sabia  ;  Qipoeapboj 
Chcupil,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

This  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  in  the  modern  Irish  language, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  was  adhered  to  in  the 
ancient  language ;  and  in  modern  Irish  an  exception  to  it  is  gene- 
rally made  in  family  names,  which  are  made  up  of  the  proper 
names  of  the  progenitors  of  the  families,  and  the  word  O  (or  Uq), 
nepoSy  or  grandson,  or  mac,  a  son,  prefixed,  as  O  NeiU,  O'Neill; 
O  Oomnaill,  O'Donnell ;  O  Concabaip,  O'Conor  ;  O  Ceallaig, 
O'Kelly;  O  Donnabáin,  O'Donovan ;  ITlac  OoihnaiU,  Mac  Don- 
nell;  TTlac  Capraij,  Mac  Carthy;  not  O  OhomnaiU,  iliac  Dhom- 
naill,  kc.  But  should  the  prefixed  O  be  itself  governed  in  the 
genitive  case  by  another  noun,  then  the  initial  of  the  noun  which 
it  governs  will  be  aspirated,  as  ITlac  Héill  Ui  Dhomnaill,  the  son 
of  Niall  O'Donnell ;  ITlac  Chachail  Ui  Chonchobaip,  the  son  of 
Cathai  O'Conor  ;  achaip  Uhaióg  Ui  Cheallai^,  the  father  of  Teige 
O'Kelly.  Some  writers  aspirate  the  initial  of  the  latter  substantive, 

•  Keat  Hist,  p.  110. 
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even  when  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  as  jop  jaB  fcapace  F^pje  é, 
"  so  that  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  anger,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  76;  05  jeappao  coille,  "cutting  down  the  wood,"  Id.,  ibid. ; 
oiliomain  iheic  pí£,  "  the  fosterage  of  a  king's  son,"  Id.,  p.  97; 
ail,  chacha,  "  a  rock  of  battle,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Cached, ;  ail 
cfpa,  "  rock  of  tribute,"  Id.,  voce  CaipeL  But  this  is  not  to  be 
imitated,  as  it  weakens  the  sound  of  the  word  too  much. 

It  is  very  strange  that  O'Molloy  calls  the  O  prefixed  to  Irish 
surnames  an  article,  whereas  it  is  really  a  substantive,  and  has  been 
translated  nepos  by  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba.  O'Molloy 
writes :  "  Articulus  o  appositus  proprijs  nominibus  virorum  Prin- 
cipum  Hibernensium  facit  nomina  enunciari  in  genitiuo  casu,  vt 
o  t)omhnaill,  o  He  ill,  o  6piain  ;  sub  casuatione  autem,  flexione, 
vel  declinatione,  variari  solet  in  1,  ua,  vt  nominatiuo  o  ópiain, 
genitiuo  1  óhpiain,  datiuo  oua  6hpicnn,  accusatiuo  op  o  TTibpiain, 
vocatiuo  a  1  &hpicnn,  ablatiuo  le  o  6piain,  cum  tamen  6piam,  de 
se  feratur  in  nominatiuo,  et  accusatiuo,  et  ablatiuo,  et  datiuo  :  6pian 
vero  non  nisi  in  genitiuo  et  vocatiuo  singularis  numeri." — Gram- 
matica  Latino- Hibernica,  102. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  6pians  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  family,  is  put  in  the  genitive  case  throughout,  and  governed  by 
the  substantive  O,  which  means  nepos,  grandson,  or  descendant, 
and  that  the  changes  of  the  initial  6  are  merely  euphonic. 


Section  2. —  Of  the  Government  of  Adjectives. 
Rule  XVIII. 

The  adjective  lan,  full,  often  requires  a  genitive 
case  after  it,  as  Ian  pola,  full  of  blood;  lan  peipge, 
full  of  anger  ;  but  it  more  frequently  requires  the  pre- 
position Do,  or  more  correctly  De,  after  it,  as  lán  D'puil, 
full  of  blood  ;  lan  D'peipj,  full  of  anger. 

3  B 
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Examples. — t)ubrac  mac  U  6ujaip,  lepcap  lán  do  pach  in 
Spipaca  Naimh,  "  Dubhthach  Mac  U  Lugair,  a  vessel  full  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  358; 
yupubo  lan  an  cnocc  oib,  "  so  that  the  hill  was  full  of  them," 
Vit.  Moling ;  do  báDap  na  moige  Dá*jac  leic  Do'n  pdD  lán  do 
pjopaiB  i.oclonn,  "  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  full  of 
the  tents  of  the  Danes,"  Keat.  Hist.,  Callaghan  Casket ;  ip  Ion 
D*á  poillpi  nem  ocup  calam,  "heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his 
light,"  Visxo  Adamnani,  in  Leabhar  Breac. 

Some  grammarians  have  attempted  to  give  rules  of  Syntax  for 
pointing  out  what  prepositions  should  follow  certain  adjectives, 
according  to  their  signification ;  but  to  determine  this  is  a  matter 
of  idiom,  rather  than  of  Syntax,  and  must  be  learned  by  use.  The 
learner,  however,  will  find  much  information  on  this  subject  in 
Chap.  VII.  Sect.  3,  where  the  idiomatic  application  of  prepositions 
is  treated  of. 

Rule  XIX. 

The  comparative  degree,  in  the  modern  Irish,  takes 
the  conjunction  ma,  than,  quam,  after  it,  as  ba  jple  a 
cneip  ma  an  pneacca,  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the 
snow. 

The  ancient  comparative  in  icep  will  have  the  noun  following 
it  in  the  dative  or  ablative  form,  if  it  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  as 
gilicep  gpéin,  whiter  than  the  sun  ;  a  construction  exactly  similar 
to  the  Latin  lucidior  sole  ;  but  no  trace  of  this  form  of  the  com- 
parative is  found  in  the  modern  language. 

In  some  tracts  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  the  comparative  is  con- 
strued exactly  as  in  the  Latin,  that  is,  with  an  ablative  case  after 
it,  without  the  conjunction  mú,  than,  as  in  the  following  passage : 
poprap  lipe  pennaib  nime  ajup  jainem  mapa  ajup  Duille  peDa, 
buint>  ppi  met) i,  a 5 up  meoi  ppi  bunnu  do  peppu,  ajup  puilc  01a 
cennaib  oc  a  camnao,  "  more  numerous  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  were  the  feet  of  per- 
sons to  necks,  and  necks  to  feet,  and  the  hair  in  being  cut  off*  their 
heads,"  fol.  103,  b,  a  ;  ip  lipiu  peoip  no  pole  piobuiDe  illpacha  in 
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mapbnuoa  noib-pea,  "  more  numerous  than  the  blades  of  grass,  or 
the  leaves  of  trees,  are  the  blessings  flowing  from  this  holy  elegy," 
fol.  121,  a,  a  ;  nppa  b*  pin  'n-a  pip  íaprap,  aibne  beoipi  íp  bpo- 
coci  blapca  cech  lino,  44  a  spring  of  wine  at  the  very  west  end, 
and  rivers  of  beer  and  brocoid,  sweeter  than  every  liquor,"  fol.  108, 
a,  b. 

Sometimes  it  has  the  preposition  ppi  (i.  e.  le),  and  the  conjunc- 
tion agup  or  ocup  after  it,  in  which  construction  it  expresses  com- 
parison of  equality,  as  ba  lipioip  ppia  gainem  mapa,  no  ppia 
opicpenna  ceneD,  no  ppi  opuchc  imtnacain  ceeamain  no  ppia 
penna  nime  oepjnacca  ic  guilbniugab  a  chopp,  44  numerous  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  as  the  sparks  of  fire,  or  as  the  dew  drops 
of  a  May  morning,  or  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  were  the  fleas  that 
were  biting  his  legs,"  Mac  ConglintCs  Satire,  in  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  107;  cum  ba  ménchep  ocup  05  pep-cipc  h-i,  44  so  that  it  was 
as  large  as  a  hen-egg,"  Id.,  ibid. ;  méoirhep  ppi  h-05  pep-cipc  cac 
imp,  44  each  bit  large  as  a  hen-egg,"  Id. ;  memchep  ppi  h-05 
cuppi,  "  large  as  the  egg  of  a  crane,"  Id. 

Rule  XX. 

When  the  preposition  De  is  postfixed  to  the  compa- 
rative, it  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  comparative 
degree  in  English,  when  preceded  by  the  article  the,  as 
íp  pepptje  cu  pin,  thou  art  the  better  of  that;  ni  cpui- 
mioe  an  colann  ciall,  the  body  is  not  the  weightier  for 
the  sense. 

The  conjunction  iná,  than,  is  never  used  after  the  comparative 
in  this  construction. 

Rule  XXI. 

The  superlative  degree  does  not  require  a  genitive 

case  plural  after  it,  as  in  Latin,  for  the  genitive  case  in 

Irish,  as  in  English,  always  denotes  possession  and 

nothing  more,  and  therefore  could  not  be  applied,  like 

* 
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the  genitive  case  plural  in  Latin,  after  nouns  partitive, 
or  the  superlative  degree ;  but  it  generally  takes  after 
it  the  preposition  oo,  or  more  correctly  oe,  as  an  Bean 
íp  áilne  oe  mnáib,  the  fairest  woman  of  women ;  an 
peap  ip  mo  oe  na  laocaib,  the  largest  man  of  the 
heroes. 

Rule  XXII. 

a.  The  numerals  aon,  one,  oá,  two,  are  placed  be- 
fore their  nouns,  and  aspirate  their  initials,  if  of  the 
aspirable  class,  as  aon  cluap,  one  ear,  óa  cluaip,  two 
ears. 

As  r  follows  the  rule  of  aspiration,  not  eclipsis,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  have  c  prefixed  after  these  words,  and  so  it 
has  after  aon,  but  not  after  t>á,  as  aon  c-plije,  one  way ;  aon 
c-puil,  one  eye.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  best  Irish 
writers  sometimes  aspirate  p  after  aon,  as  pe  h-aoinpeacrrhain, 
'<  for  one  week,". Keat.  Hist.,  p.  31.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  bá,  which  aspirates  every  other  aspirable  initial  consonant 
coming  after  it,  causes  eclipsis  in  one  solitary  instance,  namely,  the 
word  cpian,  a  third,  as  t>á  o-cpian,  **  two-thirds,"  Zc£,  p.  157. 

b.  The  numerals  cpi,  ceirpe,  cuij,  pe,  pice,  cpioca, 

and  all  multiples  of  ten,  as  well  as  all  ordinals,  will  have 

the  initials  of  their  nouns  in  their  primary  form,  as  cpi 

cluapa,  three  ears  ;  ceicpe  pip,  four  men. 

The  ordinals  céao  and  cpeap  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
cause  aspiration. 

c.  The  numerals  peace,  occ,  noi,  oeic,  eclipse  the 
initials  of  their  nouns,  if  they  be  of  the  class  that  admits 
of  eclipsis,  as  peace  5-cluapa,  seven  ears ;  occ  j-copa, 
eight  feet ;  noi  b-pip,  nine  men  ;  oeic  m-bliaóna,  ten 
years. 
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If  the  initial  be  p,  it  retains  its  primary  sound  after  peace,  occ 
nof,  oeic,  as  peace  placa,  seven  yards  ;  occ  pnaómanna,  eight 
knots ;  noí  pléibce,  nine  mountains ;  oeic  pajaipe,  ten  priests. 

Rule  XXEQ. 

When  the  numeral  is  expressed  by  more  than  one 
word,  the  noun  is  placed  immediately  after  the  first, 
that  is,  between  the  unit  and  the  decimal,  as  cpi  pip 
oéaj,  thirteen  men ;  peace  5-ceD  065,  seventeen  hun- 
dred5. 


Section  3. — Of  the  Government  and  Collocation  of 
Pronouns. 

Rule  XXIV. 

a.  The  pronouns  mo,  my,  Do,  thy,  a,  his,  are  always 
placed  before  their  nouns,  and  aspirate  their  initials,  if 
of  the  aspirable  class,  as  mo  cluap,  my  ear ;  Do  cop, 
thy  foot ;  a  ceann,  his  head. 

ft.  When  mo,  my,  Do,  thy,  are  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  p,  the  o  is  omitted ;  as  mo 
arccip,  my  father,  which  is  generally  written  m'acccip  ; 
mo  puil,  my  blood,  written  m'puil;  mo  peapann,  my 
land,  written  m'peapemn. 

These  words  are  obscurely  written  maccup,  mpinl,  m  peapann, 
in  old  manuscripts,  but  an  apostrophe  should  always  be  used  in 
modern  books  when  the  o  is  omitted. 

In  do,  thy,  the  o  is  sometimes  changed  into  e,  and  often  dwin- 
dles into  a  mere  breathing  (h),  as  c'anam,  thy  soul,  for  00  anam  ; 
h'ucuip,  thy  father,  for  00  accup.    Cia  c'ainm  peo,  ol  GochaiS, 


b  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  1174. 
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"  what  is  thy  name,  said  Eochaidh  f9  Tochmare  Etaine.  1  f  ajcnó, 
against  thee,  for  uo  ajaio,  Battle  of  Magh  Rathy  p.  12 :  cec  car 
mop  cue  h'  araip,  piam,  "every  great  battle  which  thy  father  ever 
fought,"  Id.9  p.  44 ;  ap  ihéo  do  naoriiracca  ajup  h'onopa  aj  t)ia, 
"  for  the  greatness  of  thy  sanctity  and  honour  with  [i.  e.  in  the 
sight  of]  God,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  130;  ap  upupa  a  airne  ap  maoire 
do  iheanman,  Deapóile  h'  incinne,  ajup  h'  aijionca,  "it  is  easy  to 
know  it  by  the  imbecility  of  thy  courage,  and  the  littleness  of  thy 
spirit  and  mind,"  Id.,  p.  143. 

Rule  XXV. 

Q,  her j  has  no  influence  on  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  noun  before  which  it  is  placed,  as  a  ceann,  her 
head;  but  if  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel  it  will 
require  h  prefixed,  as  a  h-mjean,  her  daughter;  a 
h-éat)cm,  her  forehead. 

Rule  XXVI. 

Gp,  our,  bap,  your,  a,  their,  eclipse  the  initials  of 
the  nouns  which  follow  them,  as  áp  m-bpiarpa,  our 
words,  ap  n-oóccup,  our  hope;  bapg-copa,  your  feet; 
a  g-cinn,  their  heads. 

If  the  initial  of  the  noun  be  a  vowel  (see  p.  65),  n 
will  be  prefixed  (which  should  be  always  separated  by  a 
hyphen,  for  the  sake  of  clearness) ;  as  áp  n-apan,  our 
bread;  bap  n-acaip,  your  father;  a  n-aipm,  their  arms. 

The  learner  will  observe,  from  Rules  24-26,  that  the  meanings 
of  a,  as  a  possessive  pronoun,  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  nouns  following  it ;  thus  : 

1.  Q,  his,  aspirates  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following  noun, 
as  a  copa,  his  feet. 

2.  Q,  hery  makes  no  change,  as  a  copa,  her  feet. 

3.  Q,  their,  eclipses,  as  a  j-copa,  their  feet. 
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When  the  consonant  is  not  of  the  class  which  admits  aspiration, 
or  eclip8is,  there  is  no  guide  to  the  eye,  and  some  have  suggested 
that  it  would  improve  the  language  to  write  this  vocable  £,  when  it 
signifies  hi8y  1,  when  tier's,  and  fi,  when  theirs. 

Rule  XXVII. 
When  the  possessive  pronouns  a,  Ats,  her's,  or  their*  s9 
are  preceded  by  a  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel,  they 
require  an  n  prefixed,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
should  be  always  separated  by  a  hyphen,  as  co  n-a,  le 
n-a,  ó  n-a,  cpé  n-a. 

This  n,  which  is  inserted  between  the  vowels  to  prevent  a 
hiatus,  is  not  used  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  in  which  they  write,  le  a, 
o  a9  tre  a,  and  sometimes  omit  the  o  altogether. — Vide  suprd, 
pp.  148,  149. 

This  euphonic  n  is  also  frequently  omitted  in  some  old  Irish 
manuscripts,  as  oe  pm  rpa  boi  Coipppi  Hlufc  oc  achf£e  paip  co 
a  mu map,  ocup  co  a  caipoe,  "  hence  Coirpri  Muse  was  frequent- 
ing in  the  east  with  his  family  and  with  his  friends/'  Car.  Gloss., 
voce  mojGime. 

Rule  XXVIII. 

a.  The  relative  pronoun  a  expressed  or  understood, 
and  all  forms  of,  and  substitutes  for  it,  are  placed  before 
the  verb,  and  aspirate  the  initials  of  all  verbs,  except 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  expressed  or  un- 
derstood ;  as  an  peap  a  buaileap,  the  man  who  strikes ; 
an  cé  ceilpeap,  he  who  will  conceal ;  an  peap  a  cap- 
painjeap,  the  man  who  draws. 

b.  But  when  the  relative  is  itself  governed  by  a 
prefixed  preposition,  which  is  sometimes  left  understood, 
and  is  not  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  it  then 
eclipses  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb. 
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Examples. — Gn  peap  o'á  o-cujap  é,  the  man  to  whom  I  gave 
it ;  Cipbe  amm  in  Baile  i  m-bioip  a  cognaih  a  cfpe,  "Cirbe  is  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  they  used  to  chew  the  cud," — Cor. 
Gloss.,  voce  pemen ;  cpi  h-aimpepa  1  n-jlancap,  "  three  times  at 
which  they  are  cleaned,"  Id.,  voce  Roc;  pen,  .1.  lin  a  njabap  eoin, 
"  sen,  i.  e.  a  net  in  which  birds  are  taken,"  Id.,  voce  Sén. 

c.  But  if  the  particles  do,  po,  &c,  signs  of  the  past 
tense,  should  come  between  the  relative  and  the  verb, 
then  the  initial  of  the  verb  is  under  their  influence,  and 
suffers  aspiration  as  usual ;  as  an  peap  op  [i.  e.  6  a  po] 
ceannaígeap  é,  the  man  from  whom  I  bought  it. 

d.  When  the  relative  a  signifies  what,  that  which, 
or  all  tliat,  it  eclipses  the  initial  of  the  verb  without  a 
preposition ;  as  a  O-rug  Cpiorhrann  do  jiallaib  leip, 
"all  the  hostages  that  Criomhthann  brought  with  himc." 

Rule  XXIX. 

a.  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  loosely  applied  in 
the  modern  language,  somewhat  like  the  colloquial,  but 
incorrect,  English  "who  does  he  belong  to?" 

This  form,  however,  should  not  be  introduced  into 
correct  writing  ;  but  the  relative  should  be  always 
placed  immediately  after  the  preposition ;  thus,  instead 
of  an  é  pin  an  peap  a  paib  cu  ajj  cainc  leip  ?  is  that 
the  man  who  thou  wert  talking  to  ?  we  should  say,  an 
é  pin  an  peap  le  a  paib  cu  ag  came  ?  is  that  the  man 
to  whom  thou  wert  talking  ? 

The  relative  (as  has  been  already  said,  Rule  12,  d),  is  often 
understood,  as  o  bo  concaoap  pein  oncu  605am,  ocup  na  meip- 
516a  puc  a  cpeaca  co  minic  uaca  00  inncoi£eaoap  00  cum  a  céile, 


e  Keat  Hist,  p.  102. 
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"  when  they  perceived  the  banner  of  Eoghan,  and  the  other  stan- 
dards which  often  carried  away  their  spoils,  they  rushed  upon  each 
other,"  Vit.  S.  Cellachi.  It  is  also  often  disguised  in  synthetic 
unions  formed  of  certain  prepositions,  and  prefixed  signs  of  tenses, 
and  particularly  when  the  assertive  verb  if  is  expressed  or  under- 
stood, as  an  peap  lep  mapBuó  é,  i.  e.  an  peap  le  a  po  mapbaó  é, 
the  man  by  whom  he  was  killed,  lep  being  made  up  of  le,  by, 
a,  whom,  and  po,  sign  of  the  past  tense ;  peap  t>apab  (or  fcanab) 
ainm  t)omnall,  a  man  whose  name  is  Daniel,  L  e.  wr  cut  est 
nomen  Dante  lis.  The  verb  ip,  when  connected  with  the  relative 
thus,  preceded  by  a  preposition,  becomes  ab,  even  in  the  present 
tense,  and  may  often  be  omitted  altogether,  as  an  cé  lep  mian,  i.  e. 
he  who  desires,  literally,  he  to  whom  it  is  a  desire.  This  might  be 
also  written,  an  cé  le  nab  mian,  or  an  cé  lep  ab  mian.  The  p  in 
this  instance  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  po,  the  sign  of  the  past 
tense,  but  is  inserted  instead  of  n  to  stop  the  hiatus,  which  would 
otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  two  vowels.  The  verb 
ip  leaves  the  relative  a  understood,  when  no  preposition  precedes  it, 
as  meall  pe  an  peap  ip  peapp  clu,  he  deceived  the  man  of  better 
fame. 

The  form  a  never  accompanies  the  verb  ip,  but  the  form  noé 
takes  it  constantly,  as  aj  po  in  oapa  capi&il  oo'n  oapa  cláp,  noc 
la&pup  oo'n  leijiup  ppirBuatlci,  noc  ip  concpapóa  jntin  oo'n 
leijiup  caipmjéec,  "  this  is  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  table, 
which  speaks  of  repercussive  medicine,  which  is  of  contrary  action 
to  the  attractive  medicine,"  Old  Med.  MS.,  by  John  OCallannan 
of  Roscarbery,  A.  D.  1414. 

As  the  relative  always  precedes  the  verb,  and  has  no  inflection, 
its  case  must  be  determined  by  the  verb  itself,  or  the  noun  follow- 
ing, as  an  peap  a  buailim,  the  man  whom  I  strike;  an  peap  a 
Buaileap  mé,  the  man  who  strikes  me.  But  there  is  one  case  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  form  of  the  words, 
whether  the  relative  is  the  agent  or  the  object,  namely,  when  the 
simple  past  of  the  indicative  active  is  used,  as  an  peap  a  buail  me, 
which  may  mean  either  the  man  who  struck  mey  or  the  man  whom 

3  c 
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I  struck  ;  an  peap  a  buail  t)oihnall,  the  man  who  struck  Daniel, 
or  the  man  whom  Daniel  struck. 

This  form  of  constructing  the  relative  could  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  equivocation,  or  false  swearing ;  as  if  a  man  swore  oeapBcnin 
gup  ab  é  peo  an  peap  a  ftuail  íné  ;  no  one  could  possibly  know 
whether  he  meant,  44 1  swear  that  this  is  the  man  who  struck  me" 
or  "  1  swear  that  this  is  the  man  whom  I  struck."  There  are  also 
other  instances  in  which  the  want  of  the  accusative  form  in  the 
relative  leads  to  ambiguity,  as  an  peap  a  Buaileap,  which  may 
mean  either  the  man  who  strikes,  or  the  man  whom  I  struck ; 
for  -eap  is  the  relative  termination  for  the  present  indicative,  and 
also  the  termination  to  express  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past 
indicative  active.  This  ambiguity  can  only  be  avoided  by  varying 
the  expression,  as  by  changing  the  verb  active  into  the  passive,  or 
constructing  the  sentence  in  a  different  manner. 

b.  When  a  preposition  precedes  the  relative,  the 
initial  of  the  verb  following  is  eclipsed,  as  an  peap  o'á 
o-cujjaó  é,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  given. 

And  the  same  will  take  place  if  the  relative  be  understood,  as 
íonriiuin  reach  pe  o-cujup  cúl,  for  lonriium  reac  pe  a  o-cugap 
cúl, "  dear  the  house  which  I  have  left  behind;'*  Leabhar Branach> 
MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  1.  14,  foL  112. 

Rule  XXX. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  when  compounded  with 
prepositions,  cause  aspiration  and  eclipsis,  as  they  do  in 
their  simple  forms,  and  the  prepositions  with  which 
they  are  compounded  govern  such  cases  as  they  govern 
in  their  simple  states,  as  am  cluaiy,  in  my  ear;  óo 
béal,  from  thy  mouth ;  lep  5-caipoib,  with  our  friends. 

Rule  XXXI. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  when  compounded  with, 
or  preceded  by  the  preposition  i,  a,  or  ann,  th,  are  con- 
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nected  with  the  substantive  verb  cairn,  to  denote  exis- 
tence in  a  certain  office,  or  state,  as  cá  pé  'na  pajcupc, 
he  is  a  priest,  literally,  he  is  in  his  priest ;  cá  mé  am' 
óume  óonna,  I  am  a  wretched  man;  cá  cú  ao*  eapbojj, 
thou  art  a  bishop ;  oo  bi  pé  'na  leanb  an  uaip  pn,  he 
was  a  child  at  that  time. 

The  verb  substantive  cáim  can  never  ascribe  a  predicate  to 
its  subject  without  the  aid  of  the  preposition  a,  i,  or  ann,  in,  as 
ca  pé  'n-a  peap,  he  is  a  man.  Of  this  there  seems  no  parallel  in 
any  other  European  language.  But  the  assertive  verb  if  always 
connects  the  predicate  with  its  subject  without  the  help  of  a  prepo- 
sition, as  ip  peap  mé,  I  am  a  man.  This  is  enough  for  Syntax  to 
determine,  that  is,  how  the  predicate  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
subject  when  both  these  verbs  are  used.  But  still  it  will  be  natu- 
rally asked,  whether  sentences  so  constructed  have  actually  the 
same  meaning.  It  must  then  be  remarked,  that  the  two  modes  of 
construction  represent  the  idea  to  the  mind  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  Thus,  cá  mé  am'  peap,  and  ip  peap  mé,  though  both 
mean  /  am  a  man,  have  a  different  signification ;  for  cá  mé  am' 
peap,  I  am  in  my  man,  i.  e.  I  am  a  man,  as  distinguished  from 
some  other  stage,  such  as  childhood,  or  boyhood ;  while  ip  peap 
me  indicates  I  am  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman,  or  a 
coward.  This  example  will  give  the  learner  a  general  idea  of  the 
difference  of  the  meanings  of  sentences  constructed  by  cá  and  ip. 
For  more  examples,  see  Prepositions  a,  1,  ann,  p.  291. 

Rule  XXXII. 

The  interrogative  pronouns,  whether  they  are  no- 
minatives or  objectives,  always  precede  the  verb,  and 
seldom  admit  the  assertive  verb  ip  in  connexion  with 
them,  though  its  force  is  implied;  and  the  personal  pro- 
noun following  is  put  in  the  accusative,  as  cia  h-é,  for 
cm  ip  h-c,  who  is  he  ?  cia  h-f,  who  is  she  ?  cia  h-iao, 
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who  are  they  ?  ca  cpich  1  n-a  b-puilem,  u  what  country 
are  we  ind  ?"  po  mppaió  cuich  na  caillecha,  "  he  asked 
who  were  the  nunse  ?"  cpeao  é,  what  is  it  ? 

But  there  is  no  agreement  of  gender  or  number  between  them 
and  their  objects,  or  respondents  ;  the  most  that  can  be  admitted 
is,  that  the  interrogative  and  the  pronouns  are  often  incorporated, 
as  ciao,  for  cia  h-iao  ;  ci,  for  cia  h-f ;  cé,  for  cia  h-é.  It  should 
be  also  remarked,  that  cia  is  often  written,  and  generally  pro- 
nounced cé,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  cé  in  pop  é 
pin?  ap  páepuic,  "what  wood  is  this?  said  Patrick."  Book  of 
L  ism  ore,  fol.  205,  a. 

When  these  interrogates  are  governed  by  a  preposition,  they 
are  always  set  before  it,  as  cá  n-ap,  whence  ?  Cpeao  6,  what  from, 
i.  e.  whence  ;  acr  náp  ruijeaoap  cpéo  6  o-cáimj  an  pocal  pém, 
'*  but  that  they  did  not  understand  what  from  [i.  e.  whence]  the 
word  itself  was  derived,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  22. 

The  verb  ip  may  elegantly  be  used,  when  followed  by  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
positive,  as  cio  ip  meapa  do  copp  ouine?  "what  is  worst  for  the 
human  body?"  Tegusc  Righ;  cm  ip  fo  6am,  "  what  is  good  for 
me?  Id. ;  cio  ip  buaim  pop  bit,  "  what  is  the  most  durable  in  the 
world  ?"  Id. ;  cpeuo  ip  bpeuj  ann,  "  what  is  a  lie  ?"  Lucema 
Fidelium,  p.  111. 

Rule  XXXIII. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  immediately  follow  the 
substantives,  or  the  adjectives  belonging  to  the  substan- 
tives, to  which  they  refer,  as  an  peap  po,  this  man ; 
an  cip  pin,  that  country;  na  Daoine  uaiple  úo,  those 
gentlemen ;  Ceno  Ctbpac  Slebi  Cain  pco  cep  (i.  e. 
an  pliab  po  reap),  Cenn  Abrat  Slebhi  Cain,  is  this 
[mountain]  to  the  south  ? 


d  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  105. 


'  Feilire  Unguis,  end  of  Feb. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  collocation  occurs  when  the  asser- 
tive verb  if  is  understood,  as  pin  cm  uaip,  that  is  the  hour,  or  time; 
po  an  lá,  this  is  the  day. 

The  indefinite  pronoun  jac,  each,  every  (anciently  written  cac, 
cec),  sometimes  eclipses  the  initial  of  the  noun  which  follows  it, 
as  ^ac  n-Dume,  every  man,  or  person.  Sochpaice  t)é  oomm  ann- 
cul  ap  cac  n-t>uine  mioup  cpapcup  oam,  "may  the  host  of  God 
protect  me  against  every  man  who  meditates  injury  to  me,"  St.  Pa- 
trick *s  Hymn,  in  Liber  Hymn  or  um  ;  cac  n-apo,  "every  height," 
Cor.  Gloss. ;  cac  n-uapal,  every  thing  noble ;  cac  n-oepj,  every 
thing  red  ;  cac  n-orii,  every  thing  raw,  or  crude,  Id. 

Keating  and  O'Molloy  sometimes  place  the  preposition  pe  be- 
tween jac  and  its  substantive,  as  jac  pe  m-bliaóam,  every  second 
year ;  50c  pe  B- peace,  turns  about,  Keat.  Hist.9  p.  et  passim ; 
50c  pe  5-ceifb  ajup  pe  b-ppea^pa,  "  in  successive  question  and 
answer,"  Lucerna  Fideliumy  p.  265. 

This  position  of  the  preposition  le,  pe,  or  pa,  after  50c,  or  cec, 
is  also  found  in  the  older  Irish  compositions,  as  in  the  Visio  Adam- 
nanij  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  :  cec  pa  n-uaip  cpáigio  in  pian  01b, 
"  each  second  hour  the  pain  departs  from  them." 

This  pronoun  has  frequently  the  noun  connected  with  it  in  the 
genitive  case,  even  when  there  is  no  word  to  govern  it,  as  gacu 
nóna,  every  evening;  iB  oeoc  o'uipci  pip-chibpaie  ap  céolongaó 
jaca  mamne,  u  drink  a  drink  of  pure  spring  water  fasting  every 
morning,"  Old  Med.  AfS.  1352  ;  00  Bpipeó  cloice  puail,  ocup  o'a 
h-inapbaó  iap  n-a  bpipeó ;  no!  pgenaigi  cpuinni  do  ihecon  pagum 
bo  cup  a  B-p'n,  ocup  a  mepcaó  epic  a  céile,  ocup  in  pin  peín  D'ól 
jaca  maiom  ocup  gaca  nóna,  "  to  break  the  stone,  and  expel  it 
after  being  broken ;  put  nine  round  sprigs  of  horse  raddish  into 
wine,  and  mix  them  together,  and  drink  this  wine  every  evening 
and  morning,"  Id. 

When  oXica  is  set  before  the  adjective  oipeac,  it  gives  it  an 
adverbial  force,  as  00  connaipe  cupach  cuige  jaca  n-oipeach, 
he  saw  a  boat  directly  sailing  towards  him." — Toruidheachi 
Gruaidhe  Grian-Sholuis.  This  form  of  expression  is  also  used 
throughout  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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But  in  the  spoken  language  gac  does  not  always  cause  eclipsis, 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  thought  advisable  not  to  give  it  a  place 
in  the  text  as  a  general  rule. 


Section  4. —  Of  the  Government  of  Verbs. 

Rule  XXXIV. 

a.  Verbs  active  transitive  govern  the  accusative  case 
of  personal  pronouns,  as  bucnl  pé  cu,  he  struck  thee ; 
bpip  pé  é,  he  broke  him,  or  it ;  óíbip  pé  iao,  he  ex- 
pelled them  ;  a  cigeapna,  ap  iao-pan,  po  rheipcnijip 
inr.e  gan  arhopup,  "  O  lord,  said  they,  thou  hast  doubt- 
lessly discouraged  usf." 

As  nouns  have  no  accusative  form,  it  must  be  determined  from 
their  position  in  the  sentence  whether  they  are  agents  or  objects ; 
when  objects,  they  are  usually  placed  after  the  verb,  but  never 
between  the  verb  and  its  nominative,  as  Bucnl  Oiapmaio  Ooriinall, 
Derraot  struck  Daniel ;  percussit  Diermitins  Danxelem.  This  is 
the  natural  order  of  an  Irish  sentence,  and  the  less  it  is  disturbed 
the  better,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  accusative  form  in 
nouns,  any  transposition  must  create  more  or  less  obscurity. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce  an  accusative  form* 
different  from  the  nominative  singular,  by  making  the  object  of  the 
verb  terminate  like  the  dative  or  ablative,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  examples  :  Uaipngíó  lib  a  aingliu  mme  in  anmain 
n-ecpaiboig  pea  ocup  cuctonio  illaim  6ucipip  ota  báouo  ocup  oia 
popmúchuo  l  pooomain  ipipn  co  pip,  "hanc  animam  multo pec- 
cantem  angelo  Tartari  tradite,  et  demergat  earn  in  infernum." 
VuioAdamnani,  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  ;  do  loipg  jac  luoc  0106  a 
lotnj  [for  a  lonj], 44  each  hero  of  them  burned  his  ship,  /<&,  p.  39 ; 
oo  rojbaoap  gaoir  ngaibrige  ngeinclióe  oo  cuip  anpaó  móp  ap 


f  Keat.  Hist,  p.  144. 
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an  muip,  44  they  raised  a  dangerous  magical  wind  which  raised  a 
great  storm  on  the  8ea,,,  Id.,  p.  57 ;  bo  oeip  póij  b\i  jpuaó,  44  he 
gave  a  kiss  to  his  cheek,"  Id.,  p.  124 ;  cup  ropcnno  in  carpaij, 
44  so  that  he  drew  out  [the  foundations]  of  the  city,"  Vita  Patric. 
inLeabhar  Breac,  fol.  14,  b,  b;  bop  xni  Coipppi  iap  n-a  maipech 
ceipc  móip  be  pin,  44  Coirpri  on  the  next  day  made  a  great  com- 
plaint of  this,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  TTI05  eime. 

Various  examples  of  it  also  occur  in  the  old  historical  tale  called 
the  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society ;  but  it  should  not  be  imitated  in  the  modern  language. 
Some  have  also  attempted  to  introduce  an  accusative  plural  form 
for  nouns,  by  making  them  terminate  in  a  or  u  ;  as,  acc.  olca, 
nom.  uilc,  acc.  eolco,  nom.  eolaij.  But  the  best  writers  termi- 
nate the  nominative  plural  in  a  also. — See  the  Etymology. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  language,  the  pronoun,  when  it  is  in  the 
accusative  case,  governed  by  the  verb,  is  often  amalgamated  with 
the  sign  of  the  tense  and  set  before  it,  as  íp  mipi  poc  pubra, 44  it  is 
I  who  shall  wound  thee,"  Battle  ofMagh  Rath,  p.  29,  for  ip  mipi 
Do  pubpaió  éú,  .1.  bo  jompeap  éú  ;  ip  mair  pom  éeoaipcip,  44  it  is 
well  thou  hast  instructed  me,"  Id.,  p.  10  ;  ip  buaiBpeac  pom 
oúipcip,  "  disagreeably  hast  thou  awakened  me,"  Id.,  p.  170.  The 
nominative  case  to  the  verb  passive,  when  a  pronoun,  is  also  fre- 
quently placed  before  it  in  old  writings,  as  nic  cncillpe  nech  ele 
oo'n  muineep  pi,  44  none  other  of  this  people  shall  address  thee," 
Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Ppull ;  pom  cnleaó  larpu  iap  pin,  44 1  was  fos- 
tered by  thee  after  that,"  Id.,  p.  34  ;  napoc  uamnaijcep,  4«  be  not 
terrified,"  Id.,  p.  8 ;  nom  lecíó-pi  lib,  ol  pe,  44  will  ye  permit  me 
to  go  with  you,  said  he,"  Id.,  voce  Ppull ;  acr  nom  aicill  pe, 
44  but  address  me,"  Id.,  ibid.  In  those  instances  the  particle  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb  and  the  pronouns  are  always  amalgamated. 

In  the  modern  language  the  possessive  pronouns,  combined  with 
the  preposition  05,  are  frequently  placed  before  a  verbal  noun,  in 
which  position  the  verbal  noun  has  the  force  of  the  active  participle, 
put  passively  in  English,  as  rá  an  ceac  '5a  cóx&áil,  the  house  is 
building,  or  a'  building ;  ca  an  obaip  'xa  béanam,  the  work  is 
doing,  i.  e.  a'  doing  or  being  done ;  ráib  piab  *j  a  meallao,  they 
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are  being  deceived.  For  "5a  in  these  instances*  many  writers  put 
o'á,  or  óá,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  correct,  as  50  o-réio  &fá 
unpuipc  pém  íonnca. "  until  he  goes  to  wallow  in  them,"  Keat.  Hut.% 
p.  1;  o"a  o-rojaipm.  "to  summon  them,"  Id.;  rpofjaó  o'á 
peapjaó  j^in,  "jejuniis  se  macerando"  Id.,  p.  13.  Sometimes  in 
this  construction  the  verbal  noun  is  not  passive,  as  cá  pé  '5  am 
Bualaó,  he  is  a'  striking  me ;  literally,  he  is  at  my  striking ;  an 
c-eujcorpom  acá  ajá  óeunam  ap  a  h-áinjéeoipiB,  "  the  injustice 
that  is  being  exercised  against  its  inhabitants,"  Keat.  Hist. — Pre/. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place  such  constructions  as  the 
following :  jop  B'éijm  a  fx* jail, "  that  she  had  to  be  found,"  Keat. 
Hist.,  p.  96;  ip  com  a  óéanam,  it  is  proper  to  do  it  In  these 
sentences  the  a  is  a  mere  possessive  pronoun,  and  the  literal  mean- 
ing is,  her  finding  was  a  compulsion ;  its  doing  is  proper.  The 
possessive  pronoun  in  such  sentences  may  be  changed  into  the 
accusative  of  the  corresponding  personal  pronouns,  and  the  verb 
into  the  infinitive  mood,  as  jup  B'eijm  Í  D'pajail ;  ip  cóip  é  00 
óéanarh. 

b.  Some  verbs  active  require  a  preposition  after 
them,  as  iap  ap  Ohia,  ask  of  God ;  latxxip  le  Dorii- 
nall,  speak  with  [to]  Daniel.  But  these  forms  of  ex- 
pression must  be  learned  by  experience  in  this  as  in  all 
other  languages. 

Rule  XXXV. 

The  infinitive  mood  of  active  verbs  has  a  peculiarity 
of  construction,  which  distinguishes  this  from  most  other 
languages,  namely,  it  takes  the  accusative  case  when 
the  noun  is  placed  before  it,  and  the  genitive  case  when 
the  noun  comes  after  it. 

Examples  of  Accusative : — eipic  00  jabáil  a  mapoaó  twine, 
"  to  receive  eric  [mulct]  for  the  killing  of  a  man,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  14 ;  cloióe  do  óéunarii,  to  build  a  wall ;  nf  lóihaó  nec  cenió 
o'pacóó  1  n-eipmo  ip  in  lo\i  pin,  nó  cu  n-aóannca  h-i  Cempaig  ap 
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ciip»  T  in  r°llaTna,n>  "  no  one  durst  light  a  fire  in  Ireland  on  that 
day  until  it  should  be  lighted  first  at  Tara  at  the  solemn  festival/' 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  14,  a,  a. 

Examples  of  the  Genitive: — t)o  par  imoppa  TTlolinj  5ODan 
Saep  cuiji  do  óénurh  a  6a  1  praise,  uSt.  Moling  brought  Goban 
Saer  with  him  to  build  his  oratory,"  Vit.  Moling  ;  cid  00c  poacc, 
ol  Gochaio.  Do  imbipe  piDchille  ppie-pu,  °^  r*5»  "  what  has 
brought  thee?  said  Eochaidh.  To  play  chess  with  thee,  said  he," 
Tochmarc  Elaine  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidluri ;  do  copnam  an 
cloióe,  u  to  defend  the  wall,"  Keat.  Hist. — Preface ;  00  óeunam 
peille  oppa,  "to  act  treachery  on  them,"  Id.%  p.  74;  do  léicc  Tllac 
Ui  6hpiam  pccaoileaó  o'á  pccémelcaib  o'apccain  na  n-oipeap, 
"  Mac  I-Brien  sent  forth  a  body  of  his  marauders  to  plunder  the 
districts,"  Ann.  Four  Mast. ,  A.  D.  1559. 

From  this  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  in  the  first  mode  of 
construction,  the  forms  00  gabáil,  bo  óeunaih,  &cc,  are  truly  infi- 
nitives, having  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  English  to  receive, 
to  do  ;  but  that,  in  the  second  mode,  they  are  not  properly  infini- 
tives, but  verbal  nouns,  governed  by  the  preposition  do. 

Sometimes,  when  the  prefixed  object  of  the  infinitive  mood  is 
preceded  by  a  preposition,  some  writers  make  it  the  dative  or  abla- 
tive, governed  by  the  preposition,  as  xxm  peipj  do  óeunam,  "not 
to  be  angry,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  75;  pe  paipnéip  ptpinij  do  óéanam, 
44  to  make  a  true  narration,"  Id. ;  ag  íappaió  locca  agup  coibéime 
do  caBaipc  do  pean-JJhalluib,  "  attempting  to  heap  disgrace  and 
dishonour  upon  the  old  English,"  Id. 

But  this  mode  of  government  is  not  to  be  approved  of,  for  it 
would  be  evidently  better  to  leave  the  noun  under  the  government 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  the  prepo- 
sition, and  consider  the  preposition  as  governing  the  clause  of  the 
sentence  which  follows  it ;  thus,  pe  paipnéip  pfpmeac  do  óeunaih. 

Stewart  agrees  with  this  opinion,  in  his  Gcelic  Grammar, 
p.  175,  where  he  writes  :  "Prepositions  are  often  prefixed  to  a 
clause  of  a  sentence ;  and  then  they  have  no  regimen,  as  *  gus  am 
bord  a  ghiulan,  to  carry  the  table?  Exod.  xxv.  27 ;  *  luath  chum 
fuil  a  dhortadh,  swift  to  shed  blood*  Rom.  iii.  15,  edit.  1767 ; 
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Gmi*  *Jr>smmarm  Lit  #ul  p.  Idów  mi       e5s_  fL  I7i  Boa 
mrsies  zl  crrcatncdiiL.  2i:v»ev«nr-  ire  aEcvahie.  1 
and  prraiiÍLT«9  in  T  arm  as  ~  onus  us  cvraoci  rem 
cnrvidaE  r*i :""  »  cmrmda  rem,  cr  m  mmwárf  nr. 

Scskqzius  r^»  w<ímrT#  mood  ddbk  be 
Idee  tile  barer  mpine  in  Farm,,  as  cop  é*f . 
"after  Arphaxad  wv  bora  tti  hin»~  17is4L.  p-  45:  cspé** 

aaréi  oo  rocxilc  •*  after  a  crave  banc  dmzf  fisrrslry.  after  a* 
#fy  a  znre  f  ó  w  újiiiw  Hml  pharos  9»  ana  f^010^  M 
Báróá.  antxif  ir  m  B-peanann  g-cenna»  -vbesi  Nrsl  pemiicd 
Pharaoh  with  Lis  host  to  W  bcrn  di  vmmd,  h*  lesawd  a«  the 
same  land.'*  foot.  Hui^  p.  16. 

Progressive  active  noons,  and  all  verbal  mih»  gown  the 
genitive  case  after  than,  like  the  in&nithe  mood,  vhesi  the  s«V 
stanáve  follows  it. 

Rcxk  XXXVI. 

The  nominative  case  absolute  in  English,  or  the 
ablative  absolute  in  Latin,  is,  in  Iri<h,  put  in  the  dative 
or  ablative,  with  the  preposition  00  prefixed. 

Examples. — Qp  m-berr  "n  a  coolao  no  Ohosuvdl.  Dsniel 
being  asleep ;  rap  pocsam  a  o-cfp  twil»,  they  having  1  embed  the 
land ;  literally,  on  reaching  the  land  by  them ;  tap  g-cmnioc*  op 
cm  g-coihaiple  pn  oóiB,  "  they  having  resolved  on  that  counsel 
literallj,  "after  the  determining  on  that  counsel  by  them,"  Kcmt. 
Hist.,  p.  35. 

Rule  XXXVII. 
bet,  or  buó,  the  past  tense  indicative  of  the  affirma- 
tive verb  if,  aspirates  the  initial  of  the  noun  substantive, 
or  adjective  which  follows,  as  ba  mair  an  pcap  é,  he 
was  a  good  man ;  ba  bean  mair  1,  she  was  a  good 
woman ;  ba  mop  na  oaome  iao,  they  were  great 
people. 
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This  rule  will  not,  however,  hold  good  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, for  in  some  parts  they  do  not  aspirate  the  initial  of  the 
word  following  bet ;  and,  indeed,  the  aspiration  is  not  essential,  and 
has  been  merely  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or,  perhaps,  ease  of 
utterance.  When  the  word  following  ba  begins  with  a  vowel,  an 
h  is  sometimes  prefixed,  to  prevent  a  hiatus,  as  ba  h-05  an  peap  é 
an  can  pin,  he  was  a  young  man  at  that  time.  But  this  rule  is  mot 
general  in  the  written  language,  nor  at  all  observed  in  conversation, 
for  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland  they  would  say  oob'  05  an  peap  é, 
prefixing  do,  sign  of  the  past  tense,  and  rejecting  the  u  in  ba. 

Rule  XXXVHI. 

a.  One  verb  governs  another  which  follows  it,  or 
depends  upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood  ;  as  D'opDuij 
Dm  óuinn  a  aireannca  Do  coirheaD,  God  ordered  us  to 
keep  his  commandments ;  Do  F°5Pa&  ^FcapRup  npac 
rap  lopj  00  cabaipc  Do  Ullcaib,  "  Fergus  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  for  the  Ultoniansg." 

b.  When  the  governed  verb  is  one  expressing  mo- 
tion or  gesture,  which  does  not  govern  an  accusative,  the 
sign  00  is  never  prefixed,  as  Dubai pc  pé  liom  Dul  50 
Copcai 5,  he  told  me  to  go  to  Cork. 

This  rule  is  general  and  important,  but  has  not  hitherto  been 
given  by  any  of  the  writers  on  Irish  grammar. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  the  government  and  colloca- 
tion of  the  verbs  without  noticing  that  Haliday  and  others  give  it 
as  a  rule  of  Irish  syntax,  that  to  know,  in  English,  is  expressed  in 
Irish  by  the  verb  caim  and  piop,  knowledge,  as  acá  piop  agam, 
I  know,  i.  e.  there  is  knowledge  to  me ;  and  that  the  Irish  language 
has  not  single  verbs  to  denote  possession,  power,  want,  &c,  such 
as  the  English  verbs,  to  have,  to  know,  &c.    This,  however,  is  a 
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natter  of  idiom,  rather  than  of  syntax,  and  should  be  explained  in 
giving  the  idiomatic  meanings  of  the  prepositions.  It  moat  be, 
indeed,  acknowledged,  that  the  modern  Irish  language,  which  is 
snnering  decomposition  more  and  more  every  day,  from  the  want 
of  literature,  baa  not  separate  verbs  to  denote  /  have,  I  can  ;  but 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  peanpann,  /  know,  is  not  yet  out  of  use ; 
and  in  ancient,  and  some  modern  manuscripts,  we  meet  such  verbs 
as  cumcaira,  I  can,  or  I  am  able  ;  peapcnm,  I  know  ;  ptnm,  he 
knew,  as  in  the  following  examples:  Dpic  pacpicnip  oichwp 
p ooechca,  p  pocep ;  opctc  magup,  ni  churocam  cup  in  epoch 
ceona  1  m-bapac,  '<  Patrick  said,  remove  now  the  snow,  si  poles ; 
dixit  Magus,  /  cannot,  until  the  same  time  to-morrow,"  Leabkar 
Breac,  fol.  14,  a,  a  ;  o  po  pioip  O'Neill  fflajnup  oo  Sol  hi  o-Cfp 
Gacchain,  u  when  O'Neill  knew  that  Manus  had  gone  into  Tyrone," 
Ann.  Four  Mast.,  ad  an.  1522.  Peapaim,  I  know,  is  used  even 
by  Keating,  as  50  B-peapcnp  cionnup  pjappuim-ne,  44  until  thou 
knowest  how  we  shall  part,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  46 ;  50  B-peapap  a 
Bppeagpa  opm,  "  until  I  know  their  answer  to  me,"  Id.,  p.  153 ; 
co  peppeó  pom, 44  that  he  might  know,"  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  Cew)ec; 
in  pega  po  pej  pecha  IDoling,  ni  picip  1  neaih  no  1  calurii  do 
coich  in  mac  lei  jinn,  "  Moling  looked  behind  him,  but  did  not 
know  whether  the  student  had  passed  into  heaven,  or  into  the 
earth,"  Vita  Moling. 


Section  5. — Of  the  Government  and  Collocation  of  Adverbs. 
Rule  XXXTX. 

The  simple  monosyllabic  adverbs  are  placed  before 
the  words  to  which  they  belong,  and  aspirate  their 
initials,  if  of  the  aspirable  class  of  consonants,  as  po- 
mop,  very  or  too  great ;  pap-mair,  exceedingly  good. 
Oo  and  po,  the  signs  of  the  past  tenses  of  verbs,  aspi- 
rate the  initials  of  the  verbs  in  the  active  voice,  but  not 
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in  the  passive,  as  no  bucnl  pé,  he  struck ;  Do  buaileaó 
é,  he  was  struck. 

When  po  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  relative  a,  who  or 
which,  they  combine,  and  become  óp,  as  Góam  óp,  pápamap, 
i.  e.  6  a  no  pápamap,  Adam  from  whom  we  have  sprung ;  die  i 
n-ap  cuic  Domnall,  i.  e.  1  n-a  no  ruic,  the  place  in  which  Daniel 
fell. 

When  »o  precedes  a  verb  whose  initial  is  a  vowel,  or  p,  it  drops 
the  o  in  the  active  voice,  but  not  in  the  passive,  as  t>'  61  pé*,  he 
drfenk ;  o'-  piapnai£  pé,  he  asked,  or  inquired ;  t>o  h-ólaó,  it  was 
drank ;  bo  piappai^eaó  é,  it  was  asked.  The  particle  a  is  very 
generally  prefixed  to  the  verbs  cáim,  I  am,  and  oeipim,  I  say,  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  or  emphasis. 

Rule  XL. 

The  adverbs  am,  em,  ció,  íomoppa,  Dan,  Dm,  Dono, 
Dona,  or  Dom,  íapam,  lDip  or  ícip,  ón,  rpá,  are  gene- 
rally mere  expletives,  and  are  generally  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  principal  verb  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  Leabhar  Breac,  imoppct  is  used  to  translate  the  Latin 
vero,  autem,  and  quidem ;  cpa,  autem.  But  Din  is  sometimes 
used  as  more  than  a  mere  expletive,  for  it  is  employed  to  translate 
the  Latin  ergo, — See  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  16,  6,  a,  fol.  17,  a,  a,  and 
fol.  26,  b,  a. 

Rule  XLI. 

Compound  adverbs,  particularly  those  formed  from 
adjectives,  are  placed  after  the  nominatives  to  the  verbs 
which  they  qualify,  but  never  placed  between  the  auxi- 
liary and  the  verb  as  in  English;  as  o'eipij  pé  50  moc, 
he  rose  early  ;  cá  p e  Déanca  50  ceapc,  it  is  done  pro- 
perly, not  cá  pé  50  ceapc  Deanca. 
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The  adverbs  cipceac,  in  ;  amac,  out ;  pfop,  down  ;  piap,  up  ; 
anunn,  over  ;  anall,  hither  ;  piap,  westwards ;  r°ip,  eastwards, 
are  always  used  in  connexion  with  verbs  of  motion :  and  apoj, 
within-;  amuig,  without,  or  outside;  cuap,  above;  and  clop,  below, 
are  used  in  connexion  with  verbs  of  rest*. 

We  have  no  words  in  the  modern  Irish  language  corresponding 
with  the  English  yes,  or  no  ;  but  in  the  ancient  language,  naró, 
nichó  and  acc  are  frequently  used,  without  a  verb,  to  give  a  nega- 
tive answer,  as  Nicho,ap  TTlacConjlinbe, "  No,  said  MacConglinne," 
Leabhar  Breae,  fol.  108  ;  in  ppuic  oun?  ol  TTkielpuain.  Nacho*, 
a  TTlhaelpuain,  pep  epuag  acuconnaic,  "  a  learned,  art  thou  for 
us  ?  said  Maelruain.  No,  O  Maelruain,  a  poor  man  thou  seest  ;" 
Cia  pat>  na  caipoe  ?  op  pas ;  bliaoam,  op  pé ;  Niró,  op  pnm ; 
illeieh,  op  pé;  acc,  ol  piacc;  ca&pafó  páici,  op  pe*  ;  acc,  ol  piao; 
cáipoi  co  Cuan,  op  pé  ;  oo  bépup,  op  pmnachca,  "  What  is  the 
length  of  the  respite?  said  they ;  a  year,  said  he  ;  JVb,  said  they; 
half,  said  he ;  JVb,  said  they  ;  grant  a  quarter,  said  he ;  nay,  said 
they ;  grant  a  respite  till  Monday,  said  he ;  it  shall  be  granted, 
said  Finnachta."  Vit.  Moling. 

In  the  modern  language,  in  answering  a  question,  the  same  verb 
used  in  the  question  must  be  repeated  in  the  answer,  as  ap  laBaip 
pé,  did  he  speak?  answer,  lafcaip,  or  nfop  lafcaip,  he  spoke,  or  he 
spoke  not  But  if  the  question  be  asked  by  an,  whether,  without 
any  verb,  the  negative  answer  will  be  by  nf,  and  the  positive  by  if, 
as  an  pfop  pin?  ip  pfop  ;  nf  pfop  ;  Is  that  true?  It  is  true;  it  is 
not  true. 


Section  6. — Of  the  Government  of  Prepositions. 
Rule  XLII. 

All  the  simple  prepositions  govern  the  dative  or 
ablative  case,  except  gem,  without,  and  iDip,  between* 
which  generally  govern  the  accusative  in  the  singular, 

h  See  Chapter  VI. 
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but  not  in  the  plural ;  as  5cm  an  c-apan,  without  the 
bread ;  ioip  an  c-aep  agup  an  r-uipje,  between  the 
sky  and  the  water1. 

Some  Irish  grammarians  write,  that  when  xac,  each,  or  every, 
uile,  all,  or  some  such  adjective,  comes  between  the  preposition 
and  the  substantive,  the  preposition  loses  its  influence,  as  00  labaip 
pé  le  xac  bean  (not  mnaoi)  acu,  he  spoke  to  each  woman  of  them. 
But  this  is  colloquial,  and  should  not  be  used  in  correct  gramma- 
tical composition  ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  Irish 
writers  for  making  the  preposition  govern  its  object,  even  though 
xac  intervenes,  as  cloióiom  noccai£ce  in  xac  Icnrii  leip  (not  in 
xac  láih),  44  having  a  naked  sword  in  each  hand,"  Keat.  Hist., 
p.  148;  pip  xac  clomn,  44  with  each  tribe,"  Id.,  p.  159;  ap  xac 
opumx  oóp  jab  cpeibioih  6  phábpuij, 44  of  each  tribe  that  received 
the  faith  from  Patrick/'  Id.,  p.  115. 

Rule  XLIII. 

The  prepositions  a,  or  i,  in,  lap,  after,  pia,  before, 
and  50,  or  co,  when  it  signifies  with,  eclipse  the  initials 
of  the  nouns  which  they  govern,  if  of  the  class  which 
admit  of  eclipsis. 

Examples  : — Q  fc-Ceaihpaij;,  at  Tara;  1  5-Copcaig,  at  Cork; 
pia  n-Dilinn,  before  the  deluge  ;  pé  rv-oul  xup  an  m-baile,  44  before 
going  to  the  town,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  147;  tap  j-Cáipj,  44  after 
Easter,"  Id.,  p.  160 ;  co  b-pion  axiip  co  g-copmaim,  44  with  wine 
and  beer,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1587. 

When  a  or  1  is  followed  by  a  noun  beginning  with  I,  m,  p,  the 
preposition  is  amalgamated  with  the  noun,  and  the  consonants  are 
doubled,  as  cirh  peaprana  illaixnib  co  pa  toe  n-a  pporaib  pe 
ceopa  la  7  eeopa  aioche ;  44  a  shower  of  rain  fell  in  Leinster,  so 
that  it  was  in  streams  for  three  days  and  three  nights,"  Annals  of 


For  examples  of  the  other  prepositions,  see  the  Etymology, 
>.  VIL  Sect.  3. 
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Ti(/hemach,  ad  ann.,  p.  693 ;  illauhu  a  écpecca,  44  on  the  day 
of  his  death,"  Book  of Leinster,  foL  78,  6,  b;  ammui^,  outside, 
lb. ;  «pp'ge  n-Gpenn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  bo  cuip  ippec- 
ccnb  bpoc  na  cupaij  pin,  44  she  transformed  those  heroes  into  the 
shapes  of  badgers,"  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.  3.  18.  p.  42  ;  dp  ip  é 
jae  Chan>j  a  aéap  baoi  i Ileum  Chopmaic,  44  for  it  was  the  spear 
of  his  father  Tadhg  that  Cormac  had  in  his  hand ;"  ímmeaóon, 
44  in  the  middle,'*  Vit.  Moling  ;  immacain  Ceeamam,  44  on  a  May 
morning,"  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  107;  ip  allaim  in  eppuic  po  pác- 
bat>,  44  it  is  in  the  bishop's  hand  it  was  left,"  Id  ,  ibid. 

Rule  XLIV. 

The  preposition  ap,  on,  De,  of,  off,  Do,  to,  pá,  pó, 
or  paoi,  under,  íoip,  between,  map,  like  to,  ó  or  a, 
from,  and  cpé,  through,  cause  aspiration. 

Examples  : — Cfp  mullac  un  c-pléibe,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  géag  oe  cpann,  a  branch  of  a  tree ;  do  óaoinib,  to 
men;  po,  or  paoi  pém,  under  pain;  ifcip  peapenb  a^up  riináib, 
between  men  and  women,  or  both  men  and  women ;  map  gpém, 
like  unto  the  sun ;  6  óopap  50  oopup,  from  door  to  door ;  cpé 
reme  ajup  uipce,  through  fire  and  water.  But  ap,  on,  in  some 
idiomatical  phrases  and  adverbial  expressions,  and  when  set  before 
Terbal  nouns,  causes  eclipsis,  as  ap  &-eup,  at  first ;  ap  m-betc,  on 
being;  ap  n-oul,  on  going. 

Rule  XLV. 

Cfe  %  5°>  or  co9  when  it  signifies  to,  and  is  set 
after  verbs  of  motion,  &c,  le  or  pe,  with,  6p,  over  ; 
will  have  the  initial  of  the  noun  which  they  govern  in 
the  primary  form. 

Examples. — CI3  fcopap  an  ci£e,  at  the  door  of  the  house; 
cuaió  50  mullac  an  cnuic,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  le 
reap  na  gpéine,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  op  cionn,  over  head  ;  qiKic 
op  cpiachaib,  chief  over  chieftains. 
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Rule  XL VI. 

£)cm>  without,  will  have  either  the  aspirated  or  the 
primary  form  of  the  initial  of  the  noun  which  it  go- 
verns, as  5cm  cluaip,  or  5cm  clucnp ,  without  an  ear ; 
5cm  ceann,  or  5cm  ceann,  without  a  head. 

Some  writers  prefix  c  to  p  after  this  preposition,  as  5cm  c-pliocc, 
"  without  issue,"  Keat*  Hist.,  p.  93;  5cm  c-pulc,  without  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  5cm  plioce,  jan  pule,  would  be  equally  correct. 

Rule  XLVIL 

When  the  article  is  expressed,  all  the  simple  prepo- 
sitions, except  Do  and  be,  5cm  and  H)ip,  eqlipse  the 
initials  of  all  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  but  have 
no  influence  over  them  in  the  plural,  as  ap  an  b-paip^e, 
on  the  sea ;  ap  an  m-baile,  out  of  the  town. 

But  t>o  and  be  cause  aspiration  when  preceded  by  the  article, 
except  on  words  beginning  with  b  or  c,  which  retain  their  primary 
sounds ;  as  be'n  epemn,  off  the  tree ;  bo'n  baile,  to  the  town ;  bo'n 
cigeapna,  to  the  lord  ;  bo'n  biabal,  to  the  devil ;  and  cause  c  to 
be  prefixed  top,  as  bo'n  c-púil,  to  the  eye;  bo'n  c-pliaS,  to  the 
mountain ;  bo'n  c-pluic,  to  the  rod ;  ap  b-pqp  bo'n  c-pliocc-  po 
6hpeojain,  "  this  race  of  Breogan  having  increased*"  Keat.H%8$.9 
p.  50  ;  ma  capla  óam  bol  bo'n  c-plije,  if  I  have  happened  to  go 
out  of  the  way. 

This  rule  is  drawn  from  correct  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  holds  good  in  north  Munster ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  present  spoken  language  does  not  agree  with  it  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  author,  observing  this  difference,  has  read  ovei 
very  carefully  a  copy  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  the  best  he 
has  ever  met  with,  which  was  made  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  John  Mac  Torna  O'Mulconry,  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  From  this  manuscript  he  has  extracted 
the  following  instances  of  the  forma  assumed  by  articulated  sub- 

3  E 
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stantives  coming  after  do,  which  sufficiently  establish  the  rule 
above  given  :— 

Do'n  oaile,  to  the  town,  p.  130. 

Do'n  Bop,  to  death,  p.  98. 

Do'n  Biobla,  of  the  Bible,  p.  92. 

Do'n  Bocc,  to  the  poor  man,  p.  119. 

Do'n  ceap,  to  the  stock,  p.  98. 

Do'n  cmeao,  to  the  tribe,  p.  92. 

Do'n  cléipioc,  to  the  cleric,  p.  113. 

Do'n  coipp-cléipioc,  to  the  crane-like  cleric,  p.  124. 

Oo'n  epic,  to  the  country,  p.  92. 

Oo'n  comóáil,  to  the^meeting,  p.  125. 

Oo'n  bail,  to  the  meeting,  ib. 

Do'n  Dpaoi,  to  the  Druid,  p.  109. 

Do'n  bpumj,  to  the  people,  p.  145. 

Do'n  ouine,  to  the  person,  p.  98. 

Do'n  peoil,  of  the  flesh,  pp.  5,  119. 

Do'n  piaó,  to  the  deer,  p.  132. 

Do'n  píp-óia,  to  the  true  God,  p.  98. 

Do'n  piop  plan,  to  the  hale  man,  p.  157. 

Do'n  phpainyc,  to  France,  pp.  52,  108. 

Don  mucaiD,  to  the  swine-herd,  p.  132. 

Do'n  TTlhuihain,  to  Munster,  p.  120. 

Do'n  phápa,  to  the  Pope,  p.  111. 

Do'n  pláig,  to,  or  by  the  plague,  p.  133. 

Do'n  pobal,  to  the  congregation,  p.  120. 

Do'n  c-paojal,  to  the  world,  p.  144. 

Do'n  c-peipop  mac,  to  the  six  sons,  p.  129. 

Do'n  c-Sláine,  of  the  River  Slaney,  p.  109. 

Do'n  e-plcnc,  to  the  rod,  p.  155. 

Do'n  c-SuiBne  pi,  to  this  Suibhne,  p.  129. 

Do'n  mjeapna,  to  the  lord,  pp.  105,  110. 

Do'n  coipg  pin,  on  that  expedition,  p.  134. 

Do'n  eobap,  to  the  well,  p.  135. 


The  following  examples,  from  the  same  manuscript,  of  artictt* 
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lated  nouns  after  the  prepositions  ip,  in  ;  gup,  to ;  po,  under;  epep, 
through;  6,  from;  op,  on;  leip,  rot/Ay  and  pep,  before^  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  learner. 

dp  an  pluáigeao  pom,  on  that  expedition,  p.  144, 

Fo'n  dp,  about  the  country,  p.  140. 

Jup  an  m-baile,  to  the  town,  p.  147. 

Ip  in  g-coihatple,  in  the  counsel,  p.  150. 

gup  an  b-pápa,  to  the  Pope,  p.  170. 

Ip  cm  5-corhóáil,  in  the  assembly,  p.  125. 

Ip  in  g-conaip,  in  the  road,  p.  147. 

Ip  in  bail,  at  the  meeting,  p.  130. 

Ip  in  oopap,  in  the  door,  p.  130. 

lpm  c-paojal,  in  the  world,  p.  150. 

'San  m-bioc,  in  existence,  p.  160. 

'San  peancup,  in  the  history,  p.  140. 

Ceip  an  b-pápa,  with  the  Pope,  p.  170. 

teip  an  g-ceao,  with  the  permission,  p.  167. 

O'n  b-pápa,  from  the  Pope,  p.  170. 

TCép  an  5-cac,  before  the  battle,  p.  144. 

Cpép  an  g-cuip,  through  the  cause,  p.  163. 

Cpép  an  muip  puaió,  through  the  Red  Sea,  p.  131« 

The  following  examples  of  articulated  nouns  coming  after  the 
prepositions  do,  pop,  ip,  and  lop,  will  illustrate  this  principle  of 
aspiration  after  do,  and  eclipsis  after  the  rest  of  these  prepositions : 

Do'n  choimec  pin,  to  that  cover,  Cor,  Gloss.,  voce  CepchaiU. 
Do'n  chom,  to  the  hound,  or  by  the  hound,  Id.,  voce  TTloj  6ime. 
Do'n  choipp,  to  the  leg,  Id.,  voce  TTlac. 
Do'n  chuinj,  to  the  yoke,  Id.,  voce  6ppem. 
Do'n  oarii,  to  the  ox,  Ibid. 

Do'n  pip  pin,  to  that  man,  Id.,  in  voce  Gjnllne,  and  teapihac. 
Do'n  mnaf,  to  the  woman,  Id.,  voce  Gmain,  and  TTluipeno. 
Ip  ainm  bdp  oo'n  c-puan,  bds  is  a  name  for  sleep,  Id.,  in  voce 
Cfoape. 

Do'n  caob  cuaió  oo'n  r-ppuch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream, 
Ware  of  Turlough,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  H.2. 1.  p.  1. 
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t>o'n  recupc  pig  buoepea,  of  the  royal  precepts  for  the  future, 

MS.  Trin.  ColL  Dubl.  H.  3. 1 8.  p.  539. 
Popp  an  pli£i,  on  the  way,  Vita  Moling  ;  popp  in  cloic,  Leabhar 

Breacy  fol.  1Q7. 

lp  in  c-penchup  map,  in  the  Senchus  Mor,  Cor.  Gloss.,  voce  plaieh, 
pepb,  and  5n0- 

Cap  in  njjaeióeilj,  in  the  Gaelic,  I<L,  voce  pin. 

Qp  m-buain  mullac  po  riiaeé  a  arm  po'n  g-claic  5-cpuaió  oo 
pmn  claip  agup  cabán  ip  in  j-cloic,oo  péip  poipme  aguf  cuma 
a  cmn,  "  the  very  soft  top  of  his  head  having  struck  against 
the  hard  stone,  it  formed  a  hollow  and  cavity  in  the  stone,  cor- 
responding with  the  form  of  the  head,"  Life  cf&t.  JDecian. 

In  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  the  articulated  dative 
or  ablative  is  always  eclipsed  after  tfe,  do,  and  all  the  simple  pre- 
positions, when  the  noun  begins  with  b,  p,  or  5,  as  00V1  m-bcnle), 
to  the  town ;  ó'n  b-puil,  from  the  blood ;  T>o*n  njopc,  to  the  field ; 
and  c  is  prefixed  to  p  in  this  situation,  as  o'n  c-púil,  from  the  eye ; 
but  aspiration  is  invariably  used  when  the  noun  begins  with  the 
consonants  c  or  p,  as  ó'n  choill,  from  the  wood ;  6'n  coip,  from 
the  foot ;  ap  an  poll,  out  of  the  hole  ;  not  <S'n  5-coill,  6'n  5-coip, 
ap  an  b-poll,  as  in  Thomond.  And  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
aspiration,  not  eclipsis,  of  these  consonants,  in  this  situation,  is  also 
found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  on  chill,  "  from  the  church/9 
Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  118,  6,6/  in  e-ogum  uc  pil  ip  m  cloic  (not 
lpm  5-cloic),  "  that  oghum  which  is  in  the  stone,"  Book  ofLei*- 
%tery  fol.  25,  b  ;  pé  cuioecc  oo'n  caé,  "  before  coming  to  the  battle,* 
Id.,  fol.  78,  b9  b.  And  when  the  noun  begins  with  o  or  c,  it  never 
suffers  any  change,  in  these  counties,  in  the  articulated  dative,  as  <Fn 
cijeapna  (not  o'n  o-cijeapna),  from  the  Lord ;  o'n  boihan  [not 
o'n  n-ooriian],  from  the  world. 

In  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity,  p  is  eclipsed  by 

J  In  a  paper  manuscript  in  the  pgéala  o'ionnpoije  cm  jn,  "  on 

possession  of  the  Author,  trans-  his  arrival  in  the  town,  he  sends 

cribed  in  Ulster,  in  1679,  b  is  a  message  to  the  king,"  Toruidk- 

eclipsed  after  bo,  to,  thus  :  dip  eachtGriiaidiieGriansholuU^.GZ. 
ccieacc  oo'n  m-baiie  66,  cuipeap 
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After  all  the  simple  prepositions,  when  the  article  is  expressed,  as 
jac  hall  ip  wióp  coffhailtuf  pip  in  e-feilg  if  ball  puapé,  "«very 
part  which  has  great  resemblance  to  the  spleen  is  a  cold  party"  Old 
Afed.  MS.  A.T>.  1352. 

When  the  article  is  not  expressed,  the  adjective  following 
next  after  the  substantive  is  eclipsed  by  some  writers,  as  ap  a 
muineip  n-bílip  péin, 11  on  his  own  loyal  people,*' KeaL  Hist,  p.  49 ; 
pillioó  pop  a  luirii  n-oetp, "  to  turn  on  his  right  hand,"  Id.y  p,  70 ; 
50  o-cug  Scoca  jan  pgéiin  nxainn,  "  so  that  he  married  Scota  of 
no  small  beauty*"  Id.,  p.  45;  pe  h-aimpip  n-uncéin,  "for  a  long 
time,"  Ann.  Four  Mast.,  A.  D.  1330.  This  eclipsis  is  not,  how- 
ever, observed  in  the  modern  language,  but  aspiration  is  always  used 
in  its  place. 

Rule  XLVHI. 
When  the  relative  is  governed  by  any  of  the  simple 
prepositions,  the  initial  of  the  following  verb  is  eclipsed, 
and  the  subjunctive  mood  of  all  the  irregular  verbs 
must  be  used,  as  o  a  b-puiliO,  from  whom  they  are ; 
o'á  n-oeacaió  pé,  to  which  he  went. 

But  when  the  following  verb  is  regular,  it  h  used  in  the  in- 
dicative form,  and  the  preposition  only  eclipses  its  initial  in  the 
present  and  future  tenses,  as  le  a  m-buailim,  with  which  I  strike ; 
cpe  a  ngoilpeab,  through  which  I  shall  weep.  The  same  result 
will  take  place,  if  the  preposition  be  understood,  as  Cipbe  cnnm 
in  fcxile  a  m-bioip  <x  co^narh  a  ctpe,  "  Cirbe,  the  name  of  the 
place  in  which  they  used  to  chew  the  cud,"  Cor.  Gloss. ,  voce  Pemen  • 
co  h-aipm  a  pcnbi  Ppiam  h-i  pionemuo  loib,  "  to  the  place  where 
Priam  was,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,"  Book  0/ Bally  mote,  fol. 
245,  «,  b.  But  when  the  particles  00,  po,  signs  of  the  past  tense, 
come  between  the  relative  and  the  verb,  then  the  verb  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  particles,  and  will  be  aspirated;  as  áic  ap  ruic 
móp  n-oaoine  fop  jac  leic,  "  where  many  persons  fell  on  each 
side,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  1 16  ;  Góaih  op  [6  a  po]  fápamap,  "Adam 
from  whom  we  have  sprung."  But  the  subjunctive  of  the  irregular 
verbs  must  be  used,  -and  their  past  tenses  eclipsed  not  aspirated,  as 
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leip  a  n-t>eapnaó  an  ceampull  po,  "  by  whom  this  church  was 
made." — See  p.  233.  This  is  a  most  important  rule,  of  which  our 
grammarians  have  taken  no  notice. 

Rule  XLIX. 

Ctnnp,  ap,  ^up,  íapp,  íp,  leip,  pip,  and  cpép,  are 
used  before  the  article,  and  often  before  the  relative  in- 
stead of  cmn,  a,  50,  lap,  1,  le,  pe,  cpé*. 

In  old  writings,  pop,  on,  becomes  popp  in  the  same  situation,  as 
mLeabhar  nah-Uidhri:  Co  cualarup  pogup  na  ngobano  oc 
cuapcam  bpora  popp  in  mneom,  «  so  that  they  heard  the  noise  of 
the  smiths  striking  the  glowing  mass  upon  the  anvil."  1,  in,  gene- 
rally becomes  in,  before  the  relative,  as  in  a  b-pml,  "in  which 
there  is."  But  the  1  is  often  omitted,  and  the  euphonic  n  only 
retained,  as  'n  a  paib,  "  in  which  there  was." 

When  a  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel  is  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  an  h  is  inserted,  to  prevent  a  hiatus,  as 
le  h-eajla,  with  fear ;  50  h-Sijipc,  "  to  Egypt,"  Keat.  Bist.9 
p.  45.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  they  say,  in  the  singular,  doVi 
ouine,  to  the  person;  but  bop  na  oaome,  adding  an  p  to  bo,  in  the 
plural.    But  this  is  local  and  corrupt 

The  simple  prepositions  are  repeated  in  the  ancient  Irish  before 
words  put  in  apposition,  as  bo'n  apb-plaic,  b'ua  Gmmipech,  "  to 
the  monarch,  to  the  grandson  of  Ainmire,"  Battle  of  Magh  Rath> 
p.  114; 

ORoic  t>o  chat>5  o'ceactaig,  t>o  ri  o  maiNi, 

u  A  Prayer  for  Tadhg  O'Kblly,  for  the  King  op  Hf-Majiy." 

— Inscription  at  Clonmacnoise. 
And  the  preposition  is  also  repeated  by  modern  writers  before 
words  which  would  be  in  the  same  case  in  Latin,  as  ajup  paoippe 
coircionn  6  peapaiB  Bipionn  u  lie  05  peappoin,  ay  peaponn,  ajup 
05  maoin  gac  ollaihan  bioB,  "and  there  was  a  general  liberty 
ceded  from  the  men  of  Ireland  to  the  person,  to  the  land,  and  to  the 
property  of  each  ollav  [chief  poet]  of  them."  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  125. 


k  See  Chapter  VIL  Sect.  3. 
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Rule  L. 

The  compound  prepositions  require  a  genitive  case, 
which  is  really  governed  by  the  nouns  with  which  they 
are  compounded,  as  Do  cum  na  cacpac,  to  the  city ;  a 
n-ajaió  mo  cola,  against  my  will;  Do  péip  piajla, 
according  to  rule  ;  ap  pon  na  mná,  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman. 


Section  7. —  Of  the  Government  of  Conjunctions. 
Rule  LI. 

a.  The  conjunctions  crgup,  and,  no,  or,  couple  the 
same  cases  of  nouns,  and,  unless  the  sense  requires 
otherwise,  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs ;  as  pip 
ajup  mná,  men  and  women ;  buail  ajup  bpip,  strike 
and  break. 

b.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  belonging  to  the 
same  noun  succeed  each  other,  the  conjunction  a$up 
is  often  omitted  altogether,  as  ba  h-05,  áluwn,  jeana- 
rhail  an  bean  f,  she  was  a  young,  beautiful,  amiable 
woman. 

c.  The  conjunction  ajup,  and,  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  as  in  English,  as  map  50  b-puil  com 
ainbpiopac  agup  pin  a  n-Dalaib  Gipionn,  "as  he  is  so 
ignorant  as  that  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland1." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  agup  is  omitted  in  this  construction, 
as  com  móp  pin,  so  great  as  that ;  but  com  móp  agup  pin,  would 
be  equally  correct. 

1  Keat.  Hist,  p.  7. 
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The  Latin  ac,  atque,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. — 
See  p.  320. 

d.  When  acc,  but,  connects  personal  pronouns,  the 
forms  é,  f,  iao,  follow  it  in  the  modern  language,  as 
ni  paibe  ann  acc  íao  péin,  "there  were  there  but 
themselves." 

But  ancient  writers,  and  even  Keating,  use  the  nominatives  pé, 
f  í,  f iab,  after  this  conjunction,  as  ycm  'n-a  5-pocaip  acc  pao  *n  a 
n-Dfp,  a  none  being  with  them  but  the  two,"  Keat.  Hist.,  p.  109. 

Rule  LII. 

a.  The  conjunctions  ni,  not,  nac  or  noca,  not,  muna, 
unless,  an,  whether,  50,  that,  map,  as,  always  require 
the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  substantive,  and  of 
the  irregular  verbs  after  them,  as  ni  puil,  there  is  not; 
muna  n-Oeacaió,  unless  he  went.  And  they  all  cause 
eclipsis,  except  map  and  ni,  which  always  aspirate. 
Noca  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  requires  n  before  p, 
instead  of  the  regular  eclipsing  letter  b,  as  noca  n-puil, 
there  is  not. 

b.  The  regular  verbs  having  no  subjunctive  form 
only  suffer  eclipsis,  or  aspiration,  after  those  particles  in 
their  present  and  future  tenses. 

c.  But  when  the  particles  Do,  po,  or  an  abbreviation 
of  them,  come  between  these  particles  and  the  verb  in 
the  simple  past  tense,  the  initial  of  the  verb  suffers 
aspiration,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  these  particles, 
as  nip  óibpaic  a  lám  upcap  n-impoill  piarh,  "  his  hand 
never  aimed  an  unerring  shotm." 

• 

ra  Book  of  Lismore,  ibl.  188. 
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It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  an,  whether,  nf,  not,  noca, 
not,  never  admit  of  the  present  tense  of  the  assertive  verb  íp, 
though  they  always  carry  its  force,  as  an  mé  ?  is  it  I  ?  nf  mé,  it  is 
not  I;  noca  n-i  in  aim  pip  pogailcep,  "it  is  not  the  time  that  is 
divided,"  Book  of  Bally  mote,  fol.  171. 

Rule  LIII. 

fflá,  if,  and  o,  since,  are  joined  to  the  indicative 
mood,  and  cause  aspiration,  as  má  ceilim,  if  I  conceal : 
but  they  never  aspirate  the  present  indicative  of  the 
verbs  ccum,  lam,  or  Deipim,  I  say. 

The  particles  ap,  whether,  oo,  or  po,  signs  of  the 
past  tense,  gup,  that,  má,  if ]  map,  as,  nacap,  that  not, 
ni,  not,  niop,  not,  nocap,  not,  and  pul,  before,  cause 
aspiration. — See  pp.  156,  157. 

The  conjunction  in6,  or  iona,  than,  requires  the  forms  é,  f,  iao, 
of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  modern  language,  as  ip  peápp  é  ionó 
iat>,  he  is  better  than  they ;  ip  peapp  é  ioná  Í,  he  is  better  than  she. 
From  this  it  may  appear  that  the  Erse  grammarians  have  some 
grounds  for  supposing  that  é ,  Í,  and  too,  as  now  used  in  their  dialect, 
are  the  original  nominative  forms  of  these  pronouns,  as  "  ghabh 
tad  sgeul  de  gach  coisiche,"  for  the  Irish,  jab  piao  (or  jabaDap) 
pjeul  be  jac  coipióe,  "they  asked  information  of  every  pas- 
senger;" "  thug  i  biadh  dhoibh,"  for  the  Irish, "  ruy  pt  biaó  óóib, 
"  she  gave  them  food.9' — See  Stewart's  Gcelic  Grammar,  2nd  edit, 
pp.  194,  195. 

The  disjunctive  conjunction,  or  negative  adverb  nf,  not,  is 
sometimes  made  to  eclipse  the  initial  of  the  verb  puil,  is,  and 
pajaim,  I  find,  as  nf  b-puil,  there  is  not;  nf  5-pa$aim,  I  find 
not ;  nf  b-puapap,  I  did  not  find.  But  in  John  Mac  Torna 
O'Mulconry's  copy  of  Keating' s  History  of  Ireland,  these  verba 
are  always  aspirated,  as  gióeaó  nf  puaip  am  ap  a  ihapbaó,  "  but 
he  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  kill  bim,'*p.  132.  Nac,  ut  non, 
or  qui  non,  is  pronounced  ná  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the 
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initial  of  the  word  following  it  has  always  its  radical  sound,  as 
an  cé  naé  5-puaip  aipgeat)  na  <$p,  he  who  has  not  got  silver  or 
gold,  pronounced  in  the  south  an  cé  ná  puaip  aipjeaD  ná  op ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  written  ná  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  even 
by  the  Four  Masters. 

Rule  LIV. 

The  conjunction  Da,  if,  always  requires  the  condi- 
tional mood,  and  causes  eclipsis,  as  Da  m-beiómn,  if  I 
would  be ;  Da  g-ceilpiDiy1,  if  they  would  conceal. 

This  mood  has  also  the  conjunction  50  frequently  prefixed,  as 
50  m-buculpinn,  that  I  would  strike ;  but  it  can  be  used  without 
it,  or  any  other  sign  like  the  potential  in  Latin,  as  Buailpinn,  I 
would  strike. 

Rule  LV. 

Ná,  when  it  forbids,  requires  the  imperative,  as  the 
Latin  ne  sometimes  does,  as  na  buail,  do  not  strike ; 
na  bpip,  do  not  break ;  na  bf,  be  not. 

CXn,  whether,  50,  that,  Da,  if,  lap,  after,  map  a, 
where,  muna,  unless,  nac,  not,  and  noca,  not,  cause 
eclipsis. — See  p.  158. 


Section  8. —  Of  the  Government  qf  Interjection*. 

The.  interjection  O,  or  QL,  governs  the  vocative  case, 
and  always  aspirates  the  initial  of  the  noun,  when  of  the 
aspirable  class,  as  CI  pip !  O  man !  Ct  Ohe !  OGod! 

The  interjection  0  never  appears  in  any  ancient  manuscript, 
but  Q  is  used  in  its  place,  as  Q  achaip  pil  1  mmiB,  "  pater  noster 
qui  es  in  coelis,"  Leabhar  Breac,  foL  124. 

The  interjection^  maipj,  wo,  which  is  in  reality  a 
noun,  is  always  followed  by  the  preposition  Do,  to,  as 
ip  maip5  Duic,  wo  to  thee !  or,  alas  for  thee ! 


PART  IV. 

OF  PROSODY. 


Prosody  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  treats  of  the 
true  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  other  of  the  laws 
of  versification. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  accent 
and  quantity  of  Irish  words.  Emphasis,  pause,  and 
tone  belong  to  rhetoric,  or  general  grammar. 


Section  1. — Of  Accent. 

Accent  is  either  primary  or  secondary. 

The  primary  or  principal  accent  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  syllable  in  a  word  from  the  rest.  The 
secondary  accent  is  that  stress  which  we  occasionally 
lay  upon  another  syllable  in  the  same  word. 

Rule  I. 

In  all  words  derived  from  monosyllabic  roots,  the 
primary  accent  is  placed  on  the  root ;  and  hence  it  may 
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be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the  first  long 
vowel,  or  diphthong,  in  a  word  determines  the  primary 
accent,  as  mop,  great;  mópóacc,  majesty;  peap,  a  man, 
peapamail,  manly  ;  paojal,  the  world,  paojalca, 
worldly,  paogalcacc,  worldliness. 

Rule  II. 

Words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  having  the  vowels 
in  two  of  the  syllables  long,  are  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  but  in  the  south  the 
accent  is  nearly  equal  on  both  syllables,  as  mopcm, 
much,  a  great  quantity, — in  which  the  preponderance 
of  the  acccent  is  usually  towards  the  second  syllable, 
when  it  is  not  at  par. 

In  the  north  the  primary  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  in 
some  counties,  the  second  syllable,  though  long,  is  pronounced  so 
rapidly,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  secondary  accent 
The  correct  general  rule,  however,  is  the  following.  In  the  north 
the  primary  accent  is  on  the  root  of  the  word,  and  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  termination  ;  but  in  the  south  the  primary  accent  is 
on  the  termination,  and  the  secondary  accent  on  the  root,  if  short 

It  is  now  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  of  accent  be- 
tween the  dialects  of  the  northern  and  southern  Irish,  and  perhaps 
equally  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  more  correct  The 
northern  mode  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  likely  to  represent  the 
ancient  pronunciation,  and  especially  as  it  so  strongly  marks  the 
root  of  the  word  to  the  ear ;  the  southern  mode,  however,  possesses 
more  euphonic  diversity  of  sounds,  and  is,  therefore,  more  easily 
adapted  to  poetical  numbers.  In  consequence  of  this  radical  dif- 
ference of  the  accent,  the  Irish  songs  and  poems  of  the  laat  two 
centuries  cannot  be  generally  appreciated  throughout  Ireland ;  for 
a  native  of  Ulster,  reading  a  Minister  poem,  or  song,  according  to 
his  own  mode  of  accentuation,  imagines  it  to  be  barbarous,  as  every 
line  of  it  grates  on  his  ear ;  and  the  Munsterman  finds  in  the  com- 
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positions  of  the  later  Ulster  poets  (that  is,  such  poems  as  are  set  to 
a  certain  metre,  not  the  oán  ofpeac),  nothing  but  harsh  and  un- 
musical syllables.  This  is  only  the  case  with  the  poetry  of  the  last 
two  centuries ;  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  poems  called  u  the  Contention  of  the  Bards"  were 
produced,  the  poets  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  wrote  ex- 
actly in  the  same  style  as  to  words  and  terminations,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other,  so  that  they  must  have  had 
then  a  fixed  general  language.  But  since  that  period  Irish  scholars, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  had  only  a  knowledge  of  one  pro- 
vincial dialect,  as  is  evident  from  the  several  poems,  sermons, 
and  catechisms  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  written  or  pub- 
lished. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  considered  over  visionary  to  conjecture 
that  the  southern  Irish  first  adopted  their  present  mode  of  throwing 
the  accent  on  the  long  termination,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
Spaniards  and  their  knowledge  of  the  classics,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly studied  more  generally  than  the  northerns,  who  were 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Scotch  and  English.  It  is  a 
very  curious  fact  that,  in  English,  the  words  derived  from  the 
Saxon  have  the  accent  generally  on  the  root ;  and  words  borrowed 
from  the  classical  languages  have  it  generally  on  the  termination, 
or  branches ;  as  love,  tóving,  lóveli/,  lóveliness ;  here  in  all  the 
derivatives  from  love,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  the  accent  is  on 
the  root ;  but  in  hdrm&ny,  harmonious,  the  derivative  shifts  the 
accent. 

The  following  classes  of  words  are  accented  as  described  in  the 
Rule ;  that  is,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  second  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

1.  Personal  nouns  in  óip,  or  eoip,  formed  from  verbs  or  nouns; 
as  meallcóip,  a  deceiver  ;  pígeaoóip,  a  weaver  ;  millceóip,  a  de- 
stroyer ;  pecmóip,  an  old  man. 

2.  Personal  nouns  in  cuóe,  ui6e,  íóe,  and  i$e,  derfved  from 
nouns;  as  pgéalaióe,  a  story-teller;  cpéaouióe,  a  shepherd ;  ícióe, 
a  physician ;  cncpige,  repentance. 

3.  Adjectives  in  cuó,  or  ió ;  as  eaxficu6>  wise ;  pimpltó,  simple. 
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4.  Diminutives  in  án,  in,  and  65  ;  as  cnocan,  a  hillock;  cillfn, 
a  little  church;  ouilleóg,  a  small  leaf. 

5.  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  ad ;  as  cculleac,  a  hag ;  ceopac, 
a  plot ;  bpabaCy  thievish ;  and  abstract  nouns  in  acc,  as  mallacc 

6.  Adjectives  in  aihail ;  as  peopamail,  manly ;  geanamail* 
lovely.  Words  of  this  termination  are  accented  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  pronounced  as  if  written  pecmúil, 
gecmúiU 

7.  Nominatives  plural  of  the  first  declension  in  aige ;  as  muW 
laige,  tops,  from  mullac  ;  bealaije,  roads  í  from  bealach ; 
oplaije,  inches y  from  óplac. 

8.  Genitives  singular  feminine  in  aije ;  as  na  oeacaige,  of  the 
smoke ;  na  gealaige,  of  the  moon  ;  na  caillige,  of  the  hag.  In 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  this  class  of  genitives  have  the 
primary  accent  decidedly  on  the  last  syllable ;  but  throughout  the 
north  it  is  invariably  on  the  first. 

9.  Nominatives  plural  of  the  second  declension  in  fóe,  or  eaóa; 
as  inpíóe,  or  inpeaóa,  islands ;  and  also  the  cases  formed  from  it, 
as  inpioib,  insults. 

10.  Genitives  singular,  and  nominatives  and  datives  plural  in 
atham,  aihnaib  ;  as  bpeirecnh,  a  judge;  bpeireaihain,  bpeiéeaih- 
naib.  These  have  decidedly  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  are  pronounced  as  if  written  bpetciúin, 
bpeiriúnaib. 

1 1.  Nominatives  plural  of  the  fourth  declension  in  aióe,  or 
eaóa ;  as  eapbaóa,  wants ;  pealgaipeaóa,  huntsmen. 

12.  Verbs  in  f£im,  or  uigim,  and  their  futures  in  eocao,  have 
the  primary  accent  on  the  syllables  uf£,  15,  as  poillpjim,  I  shew ; 
ópt>ui£im,  I  exalt;  míníjim,  I  explain;  and  on  eóc  in  their  futures, 
poillpeocab,  aipt>eocat>,  míneocao.  But  in  the  passive  participles, 
the  uij,  or  15,  is  shortened  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  accent 
reverts  to  the  root,  as  poillpijre,  dpouijre,  mfnijce. 

13.  Alf  terminations  of  the  verb  which  have  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong,  have  the  secondary  accent ;  as  glanamaoio,  we  cleanse; 
BpipiDlp,  they  used  to  break;  o'ópouíjrí,  it  used  to  be  ordered; 
buailfó,  strike  ye ;  cácaof,  ye  are. 
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Rule  III. 

In  words  derived  from  polysyllabic  roots,  the  pri- 
mary accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  root; 
and  if  the  next  syllable  contain  a  long  vowel,  it  will 
have  the  secondary  accent. 


Section  2. —  Of  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is  oc- 
cupied in  pronouncing  it.  It  is  considered  as  long  or 
short. 

General  Rules. 

1 .  A  vowel  is  short  when  it  comes  before  the  fol- 
lowing combined  consonants,  cc,  lb,  Ic,  1$,  11,  nn,  pb, 
pc,  p5,  pc,  as  mallacc,  a  curse  ;  pcolb,  a  splinter ; 
olc,  evil ;  bopb,  fierce  ;  capr,  thirst. 

2.  A  vowel  is  generally  long  in  monosyllables  when 
final,  or  when  closed  by  a  single  consonant ;  as  lá,  a  day; 
mi,  a  month  ;  pal,  a  hedge ;  áp,  slaughter. 

As  the  diphthongal  sounds  of  the  single  vowels  prevail  over  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  it  will  he  necessary  in  this  place  to  point 
out  in  what  situations  they  are  generally  used,  although  they  cannot 
be  considered  strictly  analogical.  These  diphthongal  sounds  of  the 
simple  vowels,  which  so  strikingly  distinguish  the  language  of  the 
southern  from  the  northern  Irish*,  prevail  when  a  monosyllabic 

*  O'Molloy,  in  his  Irish  Gram-  in  fine  voculae  sit  longa,  vt  in 

mar,  pp.  160,  161,  162,  takes  cam,  mam ;  imó  raró  hoc  ipso 

notice  of  this  peculiar  sound,  effertur  longé,   quia  conson» 

which  he  describes  as  "  inter  fortes  maxime  finales  stmt  media 

longam  et  brevem."    His  words  quantitatis   in  pronunciatione, 

on  this  subject  are  well  worth  mediae  inquam,  vt  suprá,  inter 

the  attention  of  the  learner:—  longam,  et  brevem.   Reuoca  in 

"  Nota  tamen,  quod  m  rard  nisi  mentem,  quod  suprá  docuimus 
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word  is  closed  by  the  following  consonants,  and  combinations  of 
consonants,  viz.  B,  6,  5, 11,  m,  nn,  nj ;  and  in  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables  before  nc,  nj,  nc;  as  lobap,  a  leper  ;  paóapc,  sight ; 
05016,  the  face ;  ball,  a  member ;  am,  time ;  f?onn,  desire;  peany, 
slender. 

3.  The  vowels  have  their  short  and  obscure  sounds 
after  long  or  accented  syllables,  or  when  they  are  final 
in  pollysyllables  ;  as  cpóóa,  brave  ;  cuioeacca,  com- 
pany. 

4.  The  diphthongs  ae,  ao,  eo,  en,  ia,  and  all  the 
triphthongs,  are  always  long. 

5.  Derivatives  and  compounds  follow  the  rules  of 
their  primitives  ;  as  ápo,  high  ;  ápoán,  a  hillock  ; 
ápo-píj,  a  monarch. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  few,  and  must  be  considered 
provincial ;  as  fplíjim,  I  lower ;  ipligce,  lowered  ;  apt>,  high ; 
aoipoe,  height.  The  latter  should  be  fplígce,  áipoe,  which  are  the 
forms  used  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 


Special  Rules  for  the  Quantity  op  simple  Vowels. 

1.  Q  is  always  long  in  the  diminutive  cm  ;  as 
cnoccm,  a  hillock. 

2.  In  the  terminations  ac  and  Da,  or  6a,  ca,  or  ca, 
of  adjectives,  nouns,  or  participles,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
dissyllables  and  polysyllables,  the  a  is  always  short ;  as 


de  quantitate  syllaba?,  vulgó  pine, 
quam  dixi  triplicem,  nempé  lon- 
gam,  breuem,  et  mediam,  vulgó 
paou,  jeapp,  et  meaohonach  ; 
hinc  longa  linea  ponitur  supra 
bdp,  pop,  &c,  sine  qua  forent 
breues,  vt  bap,  pop,  supra  qua* 
nulla  apponitur  linea  deaignans 
quantitatem  longam,  vel  mediam ; 


verum  media  quantitas  denotata 
per  lineam  non  adeo  longam  su- 
per impositam  medio  quodam. 
tractu  effertur,  non  sicut  longa 
vel  breuis,  sed  breuius  quam 
longa,  et  longius  quam  breuia» 
vt  cáinc,  jéall,  oónn,  peang,, 
de  quibus  adhuc  redibit  sermo.** 
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pctpac,  a  wilderness ;  cpóóa,  brave  ;  cuioeacca,  a 
company. 

3.  6  and  i  final  are  short  in  all  dissyllables  and 
polysyllables  not  compounded  of  two  or  more  words ; 
as  Dwne,  a  man ;  plcmuijce,  saved ;  cuilli,  a  flood. 

4.  1  before  5,  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  long ;  as  pbje, 
a  way ;  olije,  or  olíjeaó,  a  law  ;  and  particularly  in 
verbs,  as  poillpjim,  I  illume.  But  it  is  short  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  when  the  5  is  followed  by  a  consonant ; 
as  p oillpjce,  illumined  ;  opouijre,  ordered. 

5.  1  is  always  long  in  the  diminutive  termination 
in  ;  as  cnuicfn,  a  little  hill ;  coillin,  a  little  wood ;  pipin, 
a  manikin. 

6.  O  is  always  long  in  the  diminutive  termination 
05 ;  as  builleog,  a  leaf.  It  is  also  generally  long  in  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland,  before  5  followed  by  a  vowel 
or  a  liquid ;  as  pojlcnm,  learning ;  cojcnm,  I  choose. 

But  in  the  south  of  Ireland  O  has  its  diphthongal  sound  in  this 
situation. 

7.  U  is  always  long  before  5 ;  as  ugoap,  an  author. 

Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  Diphthongs. 

The  diphthongs  en,  ea,  ei,  10,  iu,  01,  ui,  are  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  shortb.  All  the  rest  are  inva- 

b  O'Molloy  says  that  no  cer-  reguntur  vsu  et  authoritate." — 

tain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  Grammatica,  fe,  p.  229. 
the  pronunciation  of  these  diph-       His  remarks  on  the  middle 

thongs  :  "Reliquai  biuocales  ali-  quantity  of  the  vowels,  which  is 

quando  sunt  brcues,  aliquando  not  now  recognized  in  Connaught 

longae,  intcrdum  media? ;  adeoque  or  Ulster,  are  well  worth  atten- 

firmam  non  habent  regulam,  sed  tion :  u  Syllaba  quantitatis  media? 

3  G 
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riably  long.  The  following  special  rules  will  assist  the 
learner : 

1.  Cti  is  always  short  in  the  terminations  aip, 
aipe,  of  personal  nouns,  as  bpáraip,  a  brother;  r*ealr 
gaipe,  a  huntsman.  It  is  long  in  the  terminations  aid, 
cube,  aije,  as  cpéaoaióe,  a  shepherd ;  na  gealaije, 
of  the  moon. 

2.  In  most  modern  Irish  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  the  diphthong  ea,  when  long,  is  written  eu,  as 
geup  for  geccp,  peup  for  péap. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  orthography,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  quantity  certain,  for  when  this  is  adopted,  eu  is  always 
long,  and  ea  always  short,  as  Feup,  grass,  FeaP>  a  man ;  whereas 
if  both  were  written  FeaP»  or  f*P>  as  in  the  ancient  manuscripts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know,  except  from  the  context,  which  word 
was  intended.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  to  de- 
termine when  ea  is  long  or  short  in  ancient  writings,  except  the 
general  rule  already  given  at  p.  407.  But  céacca,  and  a  few  others, 
before  cc,  are  to  be  excepted  from  that  rule.  When  ea  is  followed 
by  pp,  the  e  is  short  and  the  a  long,  as  geápp,  short,  peapp, 
better ;  but  the  number  of  words  in  which  this  sound  occurs  is 
very  few. 

3.  6i,  in  genitives  from  ía  and  eu,  or  éa  long,  is 
long,  as  picm,  a  track,  gen.  péin  ;  peup  or  péap,  grass, 
gen.  peipc.  But  ei  in  genitives  coming  from  ea  short, 
is  always  short,  as  ppeile,  from  ppeal,  a  scythe ;  peille, 
from  peall,  treachery ;  oeilg,  from  Deals,  a  pin,  a 
thorn. 

nullam  praecedit  consonam  aim-     Grammatical  fyc,  p.  231. 
plicem,  seú  vnicam  praeter  solam       c  From  this  is  to  be  excepted 
m.    Caeterúm  lectio  Authorum    the  genitive  of  pcian,  a  knife, 
et  V8U8  te  docebit,  qua?  Romanis    which  is  short,  both  in  Ireland 
procul  positis  non  occurrunt." —    and  Scotland,  as  pceine  or  feme. 
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Before  the  consonants  enumerated  in  Rule  1,  p.  407,  ei  is  short 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  but  has  a  peculiar  sound  in  the 
south,  already  explained  in  the  orthography. 

4.  Go  is  always  long,  except  in  about  six  words,  as 
already  stated  in  the  Orthography. — See  p.  21. 

5.  lo  is  always  short  before  the  consonants  enume- 
rated in  Rule  1,  p.  407,  except  cc.  Before  single  con- 
sonants it  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  as  piop, 
true  (long),  p miop,  marrow  (short),  ciop,  rent  (long), 
pi  op,  knowledge  (short). 

6.  lu  is  long  and  short  in  similar  situations,  as  Oiul- 
caó,  to  renounce,  or  deny ;  pliucaó,  to  wet ;  cpifip, 
three  persons.  It  is  always  long  when  ending  a  syllable 
and  before  I  and  ip,  and  single  consonants,  and  short 
before  the  combinations  of  consonants  enumerated  in 
Rule  1,  p.  407. 

7.  Oi  is  always  short  before  the  consonants  enume- 
rated in  the  rule  just  referred  to,  but  always  long  in 
the  terminations  of  personal  nouns  in  óip,  as  meallcóip, 
a  deceiver ;  olijeaoóip,  or  oligceoip,  a  lawyer.  It  is 
long,  but  with  the  accent  on  i,  in  the  terminations  oióe, 
oije,  as  cpoióe,  a  heart. 

8.  Ui  is  short  before  the  consonants  enumerated  in 
Rule  1,  p.  407*  It  is  always  long  in  the  terminations 
uióe,  uije. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

OF  VERSIFICATION. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables  according  to  given 
laws,  which,  in  the  Irish  language,  are  very  peculiar  and 
mechanical. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  verse  in  Irish,  viz.,  Dan 
Direach,  Oglacho8y  and  Bruilingeacht. 


Section  I. —  OfDanDireach  Verse. 

We  are  here  to  consider,  first,  the  requisites  of  Dan 
Direach  verse  in  general,  and  then,  its  several  kinds  or 
species. 

In  Dan  Direach,  or  direct  metre,  there  are  seven 
requisites',  viz.,  1st,  a  certain  number  of  syllables  in 
each  line  ;  2nd,  four  lines  in  each  quatrain ;  3rd,  Con- 
cord ;  4th,  Correspondence ;  5th,  Termination ;  6th, 
Union ;  7th,  Head5. 


*  Of  the  difficulty  of  compos- 
ing Dan  Direach,  or  Rann  Di- 
reach, O'Molloy,  who  calls  it  in 
Latin  Met  rum  rectum,  writes 
thus :  "  Maxiiné  autem  de  Metro, 
omnium  quae  unquam  vidi,  vel 
audiui,  ausim  dicere,  quae  sub 
sole  reperiuntur,  diflicillimo," 
&c. — Grammatica  Latino- Hiber- 


nica,  p.  144.  At  page  156  he 
gives  seven  rules,  to  assist  the 
poet  in  composing  this  mechani- 
cal kind  of  verse. 

b  A  writer  in  the  Ánthólogia 
Hibemica,  for  May,  1793,  vol.  L 
p.  346,  in  noticing  the  works  of 
Dr.  O'Molloy,  has  the  following 
remarks  upon  this  subject  : — 
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To  these  may  be  added  an  eighth,  not  because  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary, but  because  it  is  often  used,  namely,  Urlann^  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  of  the  seven  requisites  above 
enumerated,  the  first  four,  to  wit,  number  of  lines,  number  of  syl- 
lables, concord,  and  correspondence, — are  indispensable  in  every 
kind  of  Dan  Direach ;  but  not  so  the  three  last  mentioned,  which  are 
required  only  in  particular  kinds.  Thus  the  major  and  the  minor 
termination  are  indispensable  only  in  the  species  commonly  called 
Deibhidhe  ;  Union,  in  Rannaigheacht  mhor  and  Casbhairn  ;  and 
Head,  in  Rannaigheacht  bheag  and  Seadna  only. 

1.  The' number  of  syllables  in  a  line  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  verse,  as  shall  be  presently  shown. 

2.  A  quatrain,  called  Rann  iomlán  by  the  Irish, 
consists  of  two  couplets  or  four  lines.  The  first  couplet 
of  a  rann  is  called  by  the  Irish  Seoladh,  or  the  leading  ; 
the  second  is  called  Comhad,  or  the  closing.  Every 
rann  or  quatrain  must  make  perfect  sense  by  itself, 
without  any  dependence  on  the  next;  nay,  the  first 
couplet  may  produce  a  perfect  sense  without  any  depen- 
dence on  the  second. 

3.  Concord^  or  Alliteration,  called  by  the  Irish 


"  The  Irish  poets  seem  to  me 
to  have  absurdly  imitated  the 
Greeks  in  the  name  and  variation 
of  their  metrical  feet,  &c.  The 
northerns  were  equally  addicted 
with  the  Irish  to  this  mechanical 
poetry.  The  Scalds  transposed 
the  words  of  their  songs  so 
strangely  and  artfully,  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible  but  by  their 
own  order,  &c."  The  author  of 
this  article,  who  subscribes  him- 
self D.,  is  believed  to  be  Dr.  Led- 
wich  ;  but  the  opinion  he  ex- 


presses, viz.,  that  the  Irish  poets 
imitated  the  Greeks  in  the  name 
and  variation  of  their  metrical 
feet,  receives  no  support  from 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  O'Mol- 
loy's  Irish  Prosody, — the  work 
which  he  is  reviewing  in  the 
article  referred  to.  Indeed  the 
very  contrary  appears  from  all 
the  rules  which  O'Molloy  gives 
for  the  three  principal  kinds  of 
verse  which  were  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Irish. 
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Uaim,  requires  two  words  (of  which  neither  can  be  a 
preposition  or  particle),  in  each  line,  to  begin  with  a 
vowel,  or  with  the  same  consonant. 
Example : 

Cpiall  cap  óeapBa  na  ppeaB  pean, 
Cap  éip  laochpaióe  taigean, 
Co  cuan  clappuinn  mo  cpoióe, 
Co  pluaj  áluinn  Oppoióe. 

(XHeerin. 

In  the  first  line,  ppeaB  and  pean  form  a  concord,  both  beginning 
with  the  same  consonant,  p ;  in  the  second,  laochpaióe  and 
taigean  ;  in  the  third,  cuan,  clap,  and  cpoióe  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
áluinn  and  Oppoióe,  form  a  concord,  as  both  begin  with  a  voweL 

Concord  is  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  improper.  The 
former,  called  Fior-uaim,  is  where  the  last  two  words 
of  a  line  begin  with  a  vowel  or  the  same  consonant,  as 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  quatrain  just  quoted. 

The  improper  concord  is  when  the  words  so  begin- 
ning are  not  the  last  two  in  the  line.  But  here  note, 
that  what  the  ancient  Irish  called  an  Iarmbearla,  i.  e. 
the  article,  possessive  pronoun,  adverb,  preposition,  or 
conjunction,  coming  between  any  two  words,  neither 
forms  nor  hinders  a  concord. 

The  proper  concord  can  be  used  for  the  improper, 
and  vice  versa,  in  every  line  except  the  third  and 
fourth,  in  which  the  proper  concord  is  indispensably 
necessary. — See  O'Mollotfs  Grammatica,  §c,  p.  155. 

Aspiration,  eclipsis,  or  the  intervention  of  any  adventitious 
letter,  does  not  prevent  a  concord,  except  in  the  following  instances : 

When  p  is  aspirated,  it  makes  a  concord  with  p,  as  aDrimim 
óuic  mo  peacaó  péin ;  where  the  p  in  peacaó,  and  the  p  in  péin, 
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make  a  concord.  But  when  the  p  is  aspirated,  it  has  no  sound,  and 
therefore  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  concord  is  observed 
with  the  succeeding  letter,  as  cajcnp  leam,  a  pluir  Gipne  ;  where 
the  I  in  leam,  and  the  I  in  plair,  form  an  improper  concord,  the  p 
being  altogether  disregarded.  Likewise  in  the  line,  cagaip  leam, 
a  plair  61  pe ;  the  I  in  plair,  and  the  I  in  61  pe,  form  a  proper  con- 
cord. 

Initial  p,  followed  by  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  does  not  concord 
with  p,  unless  it  be  followed  by  a  vowel  or  the  same  consonant ; 
thus  pa  will  form  a  concord  with  po,  pu,  but  not  with  pb,  pc,  pD, 
or  p£ ;  and  pb  will  only  concord  with  pb,  pc  with  pc,  and  so  of  all 
the  other  combinations.  In  like  manner,  rp  concords  with  rp  only, 
as  an  rpúil,  an  rpolaip. 

4.  Correspondence^  called  in  Irish  Comharda.  This 
has  some  resemblance  to  rhyme,  but  it  does  not  require 
the  corresponding  syllables  to  have  the  same  termina- 
tion as  in  English  rhyme. 

To  understand  it  perfectly,  the  following  classification  made  of 
the  consonants,  by  the  Irish  poets,  must  be  attended  to  : 

1.  S,  called  by  the  bards  the  queen  of  consonants,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  aspirated  and  eclipsed0. 

2.  Three  soft  consonants,  p,  c,  e*. 

3.  Three  hard,  b,  5,  o. 

4.  Three  rough,  p,  c,  c. 

5.  Five  strong,  11,  m,  nn,  nj,  pp. 

6.  Seven  light,  B,  ó,  £,  m,  I,  n,  p. 


c  See  O'Molloy's  Grammatica 
Latino- Hibernica,  p.  36,  where  he 
writes  :  "  S  consonarum  penul- 
tima  omniumque  facile  Regina, 
accrescit,  praefigique  potest  cui- 
libet  nedum  vocali,  verúm  etiam 
consonse  in  hoc  idiomate  ;  ita 
vt  nulla  earn  recuse!,  adeoque 
omnium  dicitur  vni versa! issima 
cunctarum  scilicet  singularum- 
que  ductrix,  &c." — See  also  pp. 


160,  219-  The  consonant  p, 
however,  is  called  the  meretrix 
by  others,  because  it  so  readily 
unites  with  the  other  consonants ; 
but  properly  speaking,  it  is  a 
mere  sibilant,  and  not  at  all  en- 
titled to  the  high  dignity  given 
it  by  the  bards. 

d  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Irish  poets 
are  wrong  in  styling  p,  c,  c,  soft 
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The  Irish  poets  teach  that  the  consonants  exceed  each  other  in 
power  and  strength,  according  to  the  above  classification.  They 
assert  that  p  is  the  chief,  or  queen,  of  all  consonants.  Next  after 
it  they  rank  the  three  soft  consonants,  p,  c,  c,  which  exceed  the 
succeeding  classes  in  force  or  strength  ;  likewise  that  the  hard 
consonants  excel  the  rough  consonants,  and  the  strong  the  light 
ones,  which  are  reckoned  the  meanest  and  feeblest  of  all  the  con- 
sonants.— See  O'MollotfB  Grammatical        p.  160. 

Correspondence  is  of  two  kinds,  perfect  and  broken. 

Perfect  correspondence,  which  is  sometimes  equal  to 
perfect  rhyme  in  English,  consists  in  the  agreement  of 
two  words,  the  last  in  two  lines  of  poetry,  in  vowels  and 
consonants  of  the  same  class. 
Example . 

O  óheapba  co  Slcnne  foip, 
Cum  cptce  Clomne  Copjpoij, 
Sloj  óheannrpaije  na  5-0106  5-cam, 
Qn  pian  peabcuióe  pulmall. 

O'Heerin. 

In  this  quatrain  poip  and  Copjpoij  form  a  correspondence,  both 
agreeing  in  vowels,  and  ending  with  a  consonant  of  the  sixth  class 
p  and  5,  which  are  light  consonants.  And  the  words  5- cam  and 
mall  also  correspond  in  vowels  and  consonants,  the  one  ending 
in  m  and  the  other  in  11,  which  are  of  the  fifth  class. — See  Table. 

Broken,  or  imperfect,  correspondence  is  the  agree- 
ment of  two  words,  the  last  in  two  lines  of  poetry,  in 
vowels  only,  without  any  regard  to  consonants. 


consonants,  and  b,  5,  b,  hard  con- 
sonants, for  the  latter  class  are 
undoubtedly  the  soft — See  the 
Orthography,  pp.  2,  59,  60.  The 
entire  classification  is  pretty  cor- 
rect, and  founded  on  the  nature 
of  articulate  sounds,  except  that 


the  second  and  third  classes  are 
misnamed,  and  that  l,n,p,  which 
are  liquids,  should  not,  from  the 
nature  of  articulate  sounds,  be 
classed  with  5,  6, 5,  m. — See  the 
Orthography,  page  2,  et  tequen. 
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Tbis  kind  of  correspondence  allows  that  one  word  may  end  in 
a  vowel  and  the  other  in  a  consonant,  as  ba  and  blap,  cap  and 
rlacc,  also  aoi  and  aoip,  blaoipj  and  baoip. — See  CPMolloy's 
Grammatica  Latino-Hibemica,  p.  165. 

5.  Termination*  or  Rinn,  requires  that  the  last 

word  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  a  quatrain  should 

exceed  that  of  the  first  and  third  by  one  syllable. 

Thus,  if  the  first  line  end  in  a  word  of  one  syllable,  the  second 
must  end  in  a  word  of  two ;  and  if  the  third  line  should  end  in 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  the  fourth  must  be  of  three  syllables. 
The  first  is  called  Rinn,  or  the  minor  termination ;  the  second, 
Airdrinn,  or  major  termination.  This  additional  syllable  in  the 
Airdrinn  does  not  affect  the  correspondence.  The  following  ex- 
amples from  QDugaris  Topographical  Poem  will  illustrate  the 
foregoing: 

Upiallom  ó  6hoipce  beanoaij, 
Ip  á  Chuailjne  chpicleanoaig, 
O  TTlui£  "Rach  ppaoch  na  pala, 
'S  ó  cac  laoch  O'  Cabpaoa. 

O  Dun  oa  leach  jlap  na  leanb, 
dp  í  P'j-peleaj  €ipeann, 
Jan  pajail  ap  nVaipe  ann 
6aile  ap  palaó  cpé  Cholam. 

In  the  first  of  these  quatrains  it  will  be  observed  that  beanbai£, 
the  last  word  in  the  first  line,  is  exceeded  by  one  syllable  by  cpic- 
leanoaig  in  the  second  line,  and  pala,  the  last  word  of  the  third 
line,  by  tabpaóa.  Also,  in  the  second  quatrain,  Gipeanb,  the  last 
word  of  the  second  line,  exceeds  leant),  the  last  word  in  the  first 
line,  by  one  syllable,  as  does  Cholam,  the  last  word  of  the  fourth 
line,  exceed  ann,  the  last  word  of  the  preceding,  by  one  syllable. 
Here  note  that  a  compound  word  may  be  admitted  to  form  an 
Airdrinn,  as  cpic-leant>ai£,  in  the  second  line  above  quoted  ;  also 
all  enclitics,  as  pa,  pe,  po,  pin,  pom,  pan,  pi,  peo,  ne,  pap,  an,  ylé, 
po,  up,  and  all  adjectives  that  can  be  placed  before  their  nouns, 
are  allowed  by  the  poets  to  form  this  termination. 

3  H 
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6.  Union,  or  Uaithne,  is  nearly  the  same  with 
Correspondence,  except  that  the  same  vowels  are  not 
required  in  each  place ;  and,  in  polysyllables,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  they  agree  in  class,  as  aóba,  bioóba ; 
mrhe,  Ooirhne ;  oprhaille,  p eanpoije ;  but  the  nearer 
they  agree  the  better.  A  syllable,  however,  with  a 
broad  vowel  cannot  form  a  union  with  one  having  a 
small  vowel,  as  lag  and  I15. 

This  agreement  generally  takes  place  between  the  last  word  in 
the  first  and  third  lines,  and  some  word  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
and  fourth^  as  in  the  following  example : 

Gen  bean  Dob'  áille  j-né 

t)o  conaipc  mé, — mipoe  óúinn, — 

dp  ftpuac  inBip  na  n-éigne  m-bán, 

Q5  mje  a  lám  'pay  copnaó  cúil. 

pole  Dualac,  coinnleac,  cam, 

fiac  lúb  ann  ap  M  cm  6ip, 

^puaió  li-jeal  6  n-beallpuijeann  jpian, 

t)o  claoi  mo  ciall,  par  mo  bpóm. 

Owen  CP  Donnelly. 
In  these  lines  the  reader  will  observe  a  kind  of  chime,  or  vowel 
rhyme  between  the  words  underlined,  gné  and  mé  ;  bán  and  lam ; 
cam  and  ann  ;  gpian  and  ciall. 

7.  Head,  or  ceann,  is  the  monosyllabic  word  which 
concludes  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  a  quatrain  in 
that  kind  of  verse  called  Seadna. 

As  the  words  íonn  and  b-pionn,  in  the  following  quatrain  :— 
Oijpe  Charaoip,  cionn  a  cimo, 
lonmuin  linne  51Ó  é  íonn, 
ópacac  aije  na  5-CU15  g-coigeaó 
Cachac  óigpeap  uip  na  b-pionn. 
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8.  Another  requisite  in  Dan  Direach  is  that  called 
Amus.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  imperfect  corres- 
pondence, except  that  it  requires  an  equal  number  of 
syllables  in  the  words  which  correspond. 

Example : 

nWp  oaonnacc  oealbcap  'pan  Dan, 
TTIa'p  Dealb,  no  laocpacc,  no  lúc, 
t)o  nop  jac  mic  poiihip  pij, 
"Reic  a  gnfoih  ni  D01I15  Dun. 

Some  make  an  amus  between  a  and  e ;  but  seldom.  O'Molloy 
considers  it  incorrect  In  a  short  syllable  01  will  make  an  amus 
with  en,  or  ui  short,  because  they  have  nearly  the  same  sound,  as 
cpoig  and  plcnc. 

The  principal  species  of  Dan  Direach  verse  chiefly 
in  use  among  the  Irish  poets  are  the  five  following, 
namely,  Deibhidhe,  Seadna>  Rannaigheacht  rnhor, 
Rannaigheacht  bheag>  and  Casbhairn. 

l.—O/Deibhidhe. 

The  principal  requisites  which  distinguish  this  kind 
of  verse  from  others  is,  that  the  first  and  third  line  of 
each  quatrain  end  with  a  minor  termination,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  with  a  major  termination.  It  re- 
quires also  seven  syllables  in  each  line,  with  correspon- 
dence, concord,  and  union,  which  must  all  be  perfect  in 
the  last  couplet. 
Example  ; 

Oglac  do  &f  ag  TTluipe  móip 
Mac  D-cug  eiceac  'na  h-onóip, 
6eip  nap  B'ail  Do'n  uile  ban 
Gmain  acc  ÍTluipe  marap. 
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In  this  quatrain  will  be  observed  the  following  requisites  : 
1.  Every  line  consists  of  seven  syllables,  for  in  the  first  line  the  a 
in  aj  is  elided,  as  coming  immediately  after  Bf.  2.  The  last  word 
of  the  second  line  exceeds  the  last  word  of  the  first  line  by  one 
syllable,  which  is  the  Airdrinn,  or  major  termination,  3.  In  the 
first  line  the  words  TTIuipe  and  moip  form  a  concord,  or  allitera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  second  line  the  words  eiceac  and  h-onoip,  form  a 
concord,  both  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  h  not  being  taken  into 
account,  as  it  is  adventitious,  not  radical  in  the  word.  4.  The 
words  riióip  and  onóip  form  a  correspondence,  or  agreement  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  In  the  first  line  of  the  second  couplet 
there  is  a  concord  formed  by  the  words  b'uil  and  uile,  as  both 
begin  with  vowels,  for  b  is  not  taken  into  account,  it  being  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  verb  ba,  or  buó,  was.  Again,  in  the  last  couplet 
the  word  marap  exceeds  ban  by  a  syllable,  and  these  words  agree 
in  vowels  and  class  of  consonants,  n  and  p  being  of  the  sixth  class, 
or  light  consonants.  Also  the  words  5'cul  and  ban  form  a  union, 
or  vowel  rhyme,  and  the  same  is  formed  by  fTluipe  and  uile. 

2.— OfSeadna. 
Seadna  requires  eight  syllables  in  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  each  quatrain,  and  seven  syllables  in  the  third 
and  fourth  ;  also  that  the  first  and  third  lines  should 
end  in  a  word  of  two  syllables,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
in  a  word  of  one  syllable,  which  is  called  by  the  Irish 
Braighe. 

It  is  therefore  nearly  the  reverse  of  Deibhidhe  in  the  termina- 
tion, or  rinn.  Every  second  and  fourth  line  form  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence, which  sometimes  amounts  to  perfect  rhyme,  and  every 
first  and  third  may  either  make  a  perfect  or  imperfect  one,  as 

6uime  na  b-pileaó  puil  TCuapcac, 

Uap  ppeuh  Chuinn  do  connaim  piao, 

6a  meimc  piam  ancpom  oppa, 

t)?Glrpom  cliap  íp  uppa  íao. 
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Pine  Ruapcac,  pfo£paió  Chonnacc, 
Q  j-clu  uaca  ap  peaó  jac  puinn, 
Y\\  h-ionjnaó  jeall  aca  uaióe, 
Slaca  ip  peapp  bo  cuaine  Chuinn. 

Ciothruaidhe  GHussey. 

In  these  quatrains  the  monosyllables  piao  and  iao,  puinn  and 
Chuinn,  form  perfect  correspondences,  which  happen,  in  these  in- 
stances, to  amount  to  perfect  rhyme,  although  perfect  correspon- 
dence is  not  always  necessarily  perfect  rhyme,  for  the  consonants 
need  agree  in  class  only,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Also  the  dissyl- 
lables Ruapcac  and  oppa,  Chonnacc  and  uaióe,  form  an  imperfect 
correspondence.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  concord,  or  alliteration,  is 
observed  throughout,  as  by  b-pileaó  and  puil,  in  the  first  line;  by 
Chuinn  and  connaiih,  in  the  second ;  by  ancpom  and  oppa,  in  the 
third,  both  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  prescribed  by  the  rule  for 
Concord ;  by  alcpom,  uppa,  and  iat>,  in  the  fourth.  Also,  in  the 
second  quatrain,  by  Ruapcac  and  piojpaió,  in  the  first  line ;  by 
peaó  and  pumn,  in  the  second  ;  by  h-iongnaó,  aca,  and  uaióe,  in 
the  third ;  and  by  cuame  and  Chuinn,  in  the  fourth. 

O'Molloy  mentions  but  one  kind  of  Seadna,  but  other  writers 
notice  three  kinds ;  first,  the  common  Seadna,  which  is  that 
already  described ;  second,  the  Seadna  mhor ;  and  third,  the 
Seadna  mheadhonach.  The  Seadna  mhor  differs  from  the  com- 
mon in  this  only,  that  every  couplet  ends  in  a  word  of  three  sylla- 
bles, as  in  this  example  : 

t)'piop  cogaió  coihcnlceap  p'occám, 
Secm-pocul  nac  pápuijreap ; 
Nf  pajann  píó  acc  peap  pojla, 
Peaó  óanba  na  m-bán-poicpeaó. 

T.  D.  VRiggin. 

In  the  Seadna  mheadhonach,  the  first  and  third  lines  end  with 
words  of  three  syllables ;  and  the  second  and  fourth  with  words 
of  two,  as  in  this  example : 
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Peápp  plleaó  na  palm  neamóaióe, 
Do  nici  ap  leupcaib  linne, 
TTlaipj  oo  jeib  cm  jlóip  n-eaocapoaió, 
Oióe  ap  bpéaj-palmaib  bmne. 

Anon, 

3. —  Of  the  Verse  called  Rannaigheacht. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  Rannaigheacht  mhor 
and  Rannaigheacht  bheag. 

Rannaigheacht  mhor  requires  seven  syllables  in 
each  line,  and  every  line  to  end  with  a  word  of  one 
syllable.  It  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  the  last  words  of  the 
second  and  fourth  lines  of  each  quatrain,  but  not  be- 
tween the  last  word  of  the  first  and  third ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  union,  or  vowel  rhyme,  between  some  word  in 
the  first  line  and  another  in  the  second. 
Example  ; 

t)ealg  acaloió  orpap  Caiój 
Dap  n-ancpacoib  cocca  an  CU1I5, 
Cpéacc  oile  ap  peolpojail  n-beilj 
&oi£e  an  oeipj  Beojonaió  buipb. 

Anon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  requisites  laid  down  in  the 
above  rule,  are  preserved  in  this  quatrain.  Every  line  consists  of 
seven  syllables ;  a  concord,  or  alliteration,  is  formed  in  the  first 
line  by  the  words  acaloió  and  orpap.  Likewise  acaloió  makes  a 
perfect  union  with  ancpacoiB ;  and  orpap  and  cocoa  form  an 
imperfect  union.  Cocca  and  cuilj,  in  the  second  line,  form  a 
concord,  or  alliteration,  where,  to  prevent  a  superfluous  syllable, 
the  a  in  cocca  is  elided,  as  coming  before  an.  Also  cuilg  and 
buipb  form  a  perfect  correspondence, — though  not  rhyme,— as 
they  agree  in  vowels,  syllables,  sound,  and  quantity ;  moreover, 
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oile  and  peolpojail  form  a  concord,  both  being  considered  as 
beginning  with  vowels,  as  the  p  i*  totally  sunk  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion ;  also  oile  and  loije  form  a  union,  uaithne,  or  vowel  rhyme; 
as  do  the  words  aeilj  and  oeipj.  Likewise  the  words  peolpojail 
and  beojonaió  form  a  union. 

Rannaigheacht  bheag  differs  from  the  preceding  iii 
one  particular  only,  viz.,  that  every  line  must  end  with 
a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Example : 

TCoja  na  clomne  Conall, 
Uoja  na  bpoinge  a  beapam, 
C0I5  bap  peolaó  puj  pomam, 
Conall  cuj  D'Gojan  r  eapann. 

Anon. 

In  this  quatrain  are  presented  all  the  requisites  above  enume- 
rated, as  belonging  to  Rannaigheacht  mhor;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  except  that  the  final  words 
of  each  line  of  the  latter  species  are  dissyllables ;  those  of  the  for- 
mer are  all  monosyllables. 

A<— Of  Casbhaim. 

Casbhaim  requires  seven  syllables  in  each  line,  and 
is  particularly  distinguished  from  all  the  species  of  verse 
already  described  by  this  characteristic,  namely,  that 
every  line  must  terminate  with  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
It  requires  also  concord,  correspondence,  and  union. 

Example : 

puipc  pioj  a  cam  pionnloja, 
8fo6  Chacail  a  g-comlaóa, 
D'a  £oin  b'apm  1  U£aine, 
t)o  mapb  pom  an  pioóinje. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  Dan  Direach,  as  Casbhaim- 
Ceanntrom  (or  heavy-headed  Casbhaim),  Rionnard,  &c.,  but  the 
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limits  intended  for  this  work  would  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  de- 
scription of  them ;  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  one  other  species,  namely,  the  Rionnard  of  six  syllables, 
in  which  iEngus  the  Culdee  wrote  his  Feilire,  or  Festilogittm.  Thii 
has  the  general  requisites  of  the  Ban  Direach,  and  every  line  endi 
with  a  word  of  two  syllables,  like  the  Rannaiyheacht  bheag%  as : 

Capcnp  gpétne  aine, 
Gppcol  Gipenn  oije, 
Pacpaic  coimer  mile, 
TCop  biciu  Di  ap  cpoije. 

See  O'Molloy's  Grammatica  Latino -Hibernicay  pp.  210,  211, 
where  he  thus  describes  this  kind  of  verse :  "  Aliud  vulgó  pion- 
napo  constat  quatuor  quartis,  et  omne  quartum  sex  syllabis,  cujus- 
que  finalis  dictio  est  bissyllaba,  ultimas  Metrorum  correspondent, 
ultimum  cujusque  quarti  concordat  cum  aliquo  vocabulo  mox  an- 
tecedenti ;  in  ultimo  praeterea  semimetro  debet  intervenire  corres* 
pondentia,  vt  in  sequenti : 

"Rom  na  péile  pánut> 
Páipce  Pileaó  Gipeunn, 
5Plan  na  maj  an  míonponn 
Qnnaiii  ^iall  jan  jéiBeann." 


Section  2. —  Of  Oglachas. 

Oglachas,  or  the  servile  metre,  is  made  in  imitation 
of  all  kinds  of  Dan  Direach  already  described.  Every 
line  of  it  requires  seven  syllables  and  no  more,  unless 
when  it  is  made  in  imitation  of  Seadna,  when  the  first 
and  third  lines  of  each  quatrain  will  have  eight  syl- 
lables. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  merely  imitative :  "  Simia  enim  est," 
O'Molloy's  Grammatica  Latino- Hibernica,  p.  200  ;  and  there* 
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fore  it  will  be  more  ornamental  if  Concord,  or  alliteration,  be  pre- 
served in  each  line  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  neither  confined  to  cor- 
rcspondence,  concord,  or  union  ;  nor  to  true  termination,  for  the 
major  may  exceed  the  minor  by  two  syllables :  as 

Óopb  a  cpeoxhan  an  jac  cncnj 

Niall  mac  Gacac  TTluigmeaóain. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that,  contrary  to  the  law  and  rules  of 
that  species  of  Dan  Direach  called  Deibhidhe,  the  word  cpá% 
which  is  a  monosyllable,  and  the  minor  termination  is  exceeded  by 
the  major  termination  TTluijtheaóain,  by  more  than  one  syllable. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  Oglachas y  in  imitation  of 
Seadna : 

5a&>  a  Shfle,  a  n-agaió  h'aijnió, 
lonap,  palloing,  piléo  ppóill, 
£ean  &o'n  céipo,  ap  ap  cpom  Qine, 
Uuill  bonn  caille  map  nac  cóip. 

When  Oglachas  is  made  in  imitation  of  Rannaigheacht  mhor% 
nothing  is  required  but  that  the  last  word  of  each  line  must  be  a 
monosyllable  ;  nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  union  be  perfect  or 
imperfect,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  an  amus  be  used  in  place  of 
correspondence  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  every  line  of  the  qua- 
train should  end  in  a  word  of  one  syllable,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  amus,  or  vowel  rhyme,  between  the  last  word  of  the  first 
line,  and  some  word  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  line,  and  also  between  the  last  word  of  the  third  line  and 
some  word  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  line, 
as  in  the  following  example : 

Cpiúp  ará  aj  bpar  ap  mo  Báp, 

araib  do  jnác  am  Bun, 
Cpua j  jan  a  j-cpoóaó  pe  cpann, 
Qn  biabal,  an  clann  'pa  cnuih. 

Bonaventura  O'Hussey. 

When  Oglachas  is  made  in  imitation  of  Rannatglieacht  bheag% 
it  is  in  every  particular  like  the  above,  except  that  the  last  word 
of  each  line  must  be  a  dissyllable,  as  in  the  example  : 

3l 
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Gp  bo  claippj  50  n-Dume, 
Ni  Bi  mo  puile  acr  opuice, 
lonann  leam  if  a  clcnpoin, 
Do  lama  o'paicpm  uippe. 

There  is  another  species  of  Oglachas  which  has  the 
first  line  of  each  quatrain  like  Casbhairn,  and  the 
second  like  Rannaigheacht  bheag. 


Section  3. —  Of  Droighneach. 

This  species  of  poetry,  called  Droighneach,  i.  e.  Spi- 
nosum,  or  the  Thorny,  from  the  difficulty  of  its  compo- 
sition, may  admit  of  from  nine  to  thirteen  syllables  in 
every  line.  It  requires  that  every  line  should  end  with 
a  word  of  three  syllables ;  and  every  final  word  must 
make  a  union  with  another  word  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  next  line  of  the  same  couplet;  there 
must  also  be  a  correspondence  between  the  final  words. 
Example : 

Oá  poipiom  oo'n  &pu£  pionnpuap  oipeaóa, 

óaó  oiombuan  ap  n-boimeanma  ap  n-oul  'pan  oeagaóHa, 

t)o  jeaBpum  pope  jaoil  gemeamna, 

lp  Qoo  pein  Gariina  50  n-a  lucr  leanariina. 

G.  Brighde  OHussey. 


Section  4. — OfBruilingeacht. 

This  is  composed  much  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  Oglachas,  but  requires  correspondence  (at  least  the 
improper  correspondence),  and  also  a  kind  of  concord, 
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union,  and  head.    Each  line  must  consist  of  seven 
syllables  ;  and  it  is  generally  composed  in  imitation  of 
Casbhairrij  and  Seadna  meadhonach. 
Example  : 

TTluc  caolui  j  aj  clapuijeacD 
pa  bun  aol-cuip  c'ecqpcapaD. 

O'Molloy  mentions  among  the  vulgar  poetry  the  following, 
viz.,  jibhran,  song,  Bur  dun,  and  Caoine,  or  Tuireadh>  a  funeral 
dirge,  or  elegy,  some  of  which  consist  of  poetic  lines  of  eight,  ten, 
and  eleven  syllables.  But  poems  of  this  description  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  As  specimens  may  be  mentioned  Feircheirtnefs 
Tuireadh,  an  Elegy  on  Curai  Mac  Daire,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (H.  3.  18).  MacLiag  and  Giolla  Caoimh 
also  composed  elegies  of  this  description  on  Brian  Borumha, 
which  are  still  extant.  See  also  the  Occ-Poclac  mop  h-6imm 
in  the  Book  of  Leacan.  For  more  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  O'Molloy's  Grammatica  Latino-Hibemica^  pp.  236- 
244 ;  and  there  is  a  curious  Tract  on  Irish  versification  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote,  which  deserves  to  be  studied. 


APPENDIX 


i. 

OF  CONTRACTIONS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  contractions  used  in  Irish  manuscripts,  and  in 
some  printed  books,  are  in  principle,  and  often  in  form, 
the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  Latin  manuscripts  of 
the  middle  ages.  They  are  in  fact  a  species  of  short- 
hand, introduced  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and 
parchment,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  was  an  object  of  considerable  moment. 

The  most  common  and  important  contractions  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those  which  are  in  fact  Latin  words,  although 
used  to  represent  the  corresponding  Irish  words. 

These  are  fc,  et,  for  ajupa;  7  (another  Latin  abbreviation  for 
et),  agup;  u,wro,  for  imoppo;  f,  sed,  for  ace;  h,  autem  (or 
hautem,  as  the  word  was  often  written),  for  ono,  or  bona,  indeed; 
the  same  contraction  also  stands  for  hcec,  particularly  in  medical 
manuscripts;  lively  for  the  Irish  no,  or;  ?  est,  for  the  Irish  ca, 
is,  and  -9  ejus. 

These  contractions  are  often  used  for  the  syllables  which  the 
Latin  words  they  represent  stand  for,  and  often  for  syllables  similar 
to  the  Latin  words  in  sound.  Thus: 

7  stands  for  eo  or  ec,  as  07  for  céo  or  céao,  a  hundred,  or  ceao, 

a  The  same  contraction,  in  the  forms  &  and  b,  is  still  used  for  and 
in  English. 
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leave  or  permission  ;  and  if  7  be  dotted  it  denotes  eo,  or  ec,  as  bju 
for  beta,  or  beccra,  life. 

So  also  t  for  the  syllable  no ;  and  f  very  commonly,  even  in 
printed  books,  for  ace,  or  cc ;  as  cf  for  ceocc,  to  come  ;  curiiafac, 
for  cuihaccac,  powerful. 

In  like  manner  we  find  K  hcec,  used  for  the  syllable  ec  and  eg : 
as  chmcno  for  cecmaió,  it  happens  :  Km  for  eigm,  some.  9  eju*> 
is  also  used  to  denote  eigip,  as  \)  for  leigip,  particularly  in  medical 
manuscripts. 

2.  A  vowel  set  over  any  consonant,  generally  sup- 
poses an  p  understood  before  that  vowel :  as 

g  for  gpa.  5  for  oT°- 

5  for  gpe.  5  for  gpu. 

o"  for  gpi. 

This  contraction  is  also,  but  not  so  frequently,  used  to  denote 
p  following  the  vowel ;  in  which  case  the  foregoing  abbreviations 
may  be  read  jap,  gep,  gip,  &c.  This,  however,  rarely  happens, 
except  in  the  word  gup,  that,  which  is  often  contracted  g.  In  other 
cases  u  over  a  letter  is  read  pu,  as  ca^cm  for  cpuagán,  a  meagre 
man :  unless  it  be  written  v,  in  which  case  it  is  often,  in  modern 
manuscripts,  put  for  up,  asc  for  cup,  putting  ;  cc,  forcupéop,  or 
cuipreap,  is  put.  In  more  correct  Irish  manuscripts,  however, 
the  u  placed  over  the  consonant  is  formed  thus  ~  when  the  p  is  un- 
derstood after  it,  and  u  or  v  when  before  it;  thus  c  is  to  be  read 
cup,  but  c,  or  c,  cpu. 

The  a  written  over  a  consonant  in  this  contraction,  is  often 
formed  by  a  sort  of  running-hand  like  n  or  u,  as  gó,  for  gporó;  but 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a,  although  O'Molloy  absurdly 
supposed  it  to  be  the  consonant  n.  See  his  Grammatica  Latino- 
Hibernica,  p.  130. 

3.  A  syllable  terminating  in  p  is  usually  denoted  by 
the  contraction  s  placed  over  the  consonant:  and  this 
mark  doubled  is  used  to  denote  a  syllable  terminating 
in  double  p. 
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Thus  f  is  read  pep,  or  FeaP»  a  man  ;  f  Feapp,  better;  ao,  is 
aoeip,  he  says. 

This  mark  is  absurdly  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  consonant  8 ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  an  abbreviated  form  of  p.  In  the  case  of  the  letters 
5  and  c,  it  is  formed  by  a  semicircular  turn  from  the  right  hand  ex- 
tremity of  the  horizontal  stroke,  thus,  which  stands  for  jep,  jeap, 
but  generally  jup:  c9  for  cap,  cep;  but  more  frequently  for  cup. 

4.  A  consonant  placed  over  another  consonant  im- 
plies the  omission  of  a  vowel,  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  sense. 

Thus  p,  5>  fc»  denote  f*h>,  5°é>  raD«  Or  other  vowels  may  be 
supplied  according  to  the  sense,  as  h  may  stand  for  ceio ;  c  for 
cucc;  é  for  cuic,  as  £im  for  cuicim,  If  ally  kc. 

5.  A  line  drawn  across  the  letters  b,  t;ti,  or  n-;  or 
over  c,  5,  ó,  p,  m,  n,  fi,  f ,  c,  denotes  that  a  syllable  is 
contracted,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  grammar, 
or  by  the  sense.  The  letters  m,  n,  p,  or  D,  usually 
enter  into  the  syllables  so  contracted,  or,  when  there  is 
a  point  over  the  horizontal  line,  6  or  £. 

Thus  b  is  bap,  beip,  ben,  or  bail ;  b  is  baó,  or  buó  ;  t  stands 
for  lab,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  longer  termination,  as  bit  for 
fcileajaó ;  fpt  for  ajup  apoile,  et  ccetera :  and  so  of  the  other 
contractions  of  this  class,  which  must  in  every  case  be  determined 
by  the  sense,  and  therefore  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  read  them :  as  if  for  if  eaó ;  gtp 
for  jluapacc ;  oibp  for  oibpiujaó. 

When  the  line  is  doubled  it  denotes  that  the  final  letter  of  the 
contracted  word  is  doubled ;  as  \  for  lann. 

6.  A  short  curved  line  ~  denotes  m;  and  when 
placed  over  a  vowel  denotes  that  m  is  to  follow  that 
vowel :  n,  in  a  similar  position,  is  marked  by  a  short 
straight  line  :  and  two  such  lines  stand  for  rm. 
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Thus  a,  Q,  a,  denote  am,  an,  ann ;  a  line  over  n  also  doubles 
it,  as  pan  for  pann. 

The  circumflex  ^  is  also  sometimes  used  by  itself  for  m,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  running-hand  form  of 
the  letter;  as  gen-ai  for  geneamam  :  sometimes  the  circumflex  is 
dotted  to  denote  m.  At  the  end  of  a  word  this  form  of  m  is  oc- 
casionally written  vertically  and  with  a  greater  number  of  in- 
flexions, as  3  or  I  ;  and  in  a  very  few  cases  this  is  used  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word. 

7.  There  are  a  few  peculiar  characters  in  use  for 
particular  contractions ;  as  <q  for  ao ;  §  for  ea ;  4  for  ap; 
3  for  cup  ;  4  for  app ;  rp  for  pp ;  0  for  con ;  p  for  pep ; 
y  for  ppo ;  3  for  up  or  ap ;  f  for  pep  or  pip  ;  x  for  ui ; 
Ti  for  pi. 

8.  Arbitrary  contractions  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  used  chiefly  in  modern  manuscripts.  They  depend 
chiefly  on  the  caprice  of  the  scribe,  and  can  be  learned 
only  by  practice. 

Thus  the  numerals  2,  3,  &c,  are  used  to  denote  the  syllables 
do,  cpi,  &.c,  as  10TT12  for  iom&a  ;  2m  for  cam  ;  and  so  6  stands  for 
pe  ;  8  for  occ  and  even  acc  ;  9  for  naoi,  as  mo  for  mnaoi,  dative 
of  bean,  a  woman. 

In  like  manner  the  letter  q  stands  for  the  syllable  cu  orca:  as 
qci  for  cuci ;  qq  for  cuca ;  qo  for  cum ;  aq  for  aca ;  aoq  for 
an  01ÓC1  (the  figure  9  being  used  to  express  the  sound  of  the  letters 
noió,  and  orthography  being  entirely  disregarded). 

So  ppp  (i.  e.  cpi  p,  three  r's)  stands  for  the  word  cpiap  ;  nc 
for  mei ;  bh  (the  letter  h  representing  the  syllable  uac,  which  is  the 
Irish  name  of  the  letter)  for  buaó ;  m  (L  e.  a  ap  m,  a  upon  m)  for 
apm  ;m(raapm,w  upon  m)  for  impim ;  ui  (cuic  m,  m  felly  or  m  in- 
verted) for  cuiam ;  pp  (oap,  double  p,  or  B,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
sound  as  p)  for  Doib ;  í  (e  ap  1,  e  upon  i)  for  eipje ;  3  (he  ap  3,  he 
upong)fot  h-eipje;  in  all  whichcases  thesound  of  the  Irish  words  by 
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which  the  symbol  would  be  described,  is  made  to  stand  for  the 
word  intended  by  the  abbreviation. 

But  the  contractions  of  this  class  are  rather  riddles  than  legitimate 
abbreviations,  and  are  not  found  in  any  manuscripts  of  authority. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  intended  merely  to  indi- 
dicate  the  principles  upon  which  the  most  important 
contractions  found  in  Irish  manuscripts  have  been 
formed;  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
publication;  it  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  the  combined  use  of  some  of  the 


foregoing  contractions,  for  the  exercise 

of  the  learner : 

.    .  ajaió. 

S35  • 

•   •  cumupj. 

abb 

.  aóbap. 

c3™3  • 

.    .  copamlup. 

s 

a5  .  . 

.    .  aoeipep. 

oom  . 

.    •  Domain. 

atf  .  . 

;    .  anocc*. 

oubc  . 

•   .  oubaipc 

4  .  • 

.    .  béapup. 

Spi  .  . 

bfc  .  . 

.    .  fceic. 

Depin  . 

.    .  oepipinn. 

by  .  . 

.    .  beic. 

bit  •  • 

.    .  oileagao. 

5    .  . 

•   •  car* 

oinje  . 

•    .  opoinge. 

£aoip  . 

.    .  caraoip. 

IP  •  • 

•    .  eioip. 

a 

0      .  . 

•    •  conrpa. 

IP  •  • 

.    .  mip,  emip. 

S.f  .  . 

.    .  conepapóacc 

IP*-  • 

&c.  (ajup  a  poileb). 

of  .  . 

.    .  Conacc 

pa5b  . 

.    .  pagbail. 

C7  .  . 

.    •  céo  or  céao. 

6 

F    •  • 

.    .  péc. 

05b  . 

.    .  congBail. 

F»P  •  . 

.    •  péioip. 

cfac  . 

.    .  cumaceac. 

F    •  • 

.    .  pém. 

c3i  .  . 

.    •  cúip. 

F^S  • 

•    •  FP«a5Pa- 

*  In  this  example  it  will  be  or  no,  and  f  for  sed,  or  acc. 
observed,  that  t  is  used  for  vel,       b  Or  et  reliqua. 

3k 
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-    -  FTWT- 

Ic  .  . 

i  •  - 

-    -  ff*- 

P    -  - 

•  • 

-    -  yóea&» 

-  - 

57  -  - 

.   .  yóeaó. 

P    •  - 

•   -  P*V- 

»f   .  - 

- 

•  •  reaf*or- 

X    .  . 

peTe  . 

toóan,  úi      ar  m. 

fp  .  . 

•  •  rvtcvuK^ 

m    „  . 

.  mao. 

can .  . 

mcmab 

.  map  a  noburi. 

casng  - 

•  •  caniain^ 

■sci .  . 

.    .  map  ceipirv. 

emit 

-   -  cpuailleoD. 

»7f  • 

.   .  mecacc 

m  _ 

.    .  cpacc 

moch  . 

.   .  mochujaó. 

• 

uaf 

.  uaccap. 

.    .  nerm. 

There  is  another  symbol  used  in  all  ancient  and 
some  modern  manuscripts,  which  although  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  contraction,  may  conveniently  be  explained 
here.  When  a  line  ended  short,  leaving  a  blank  space, 
the  next  line  was  continued  in  that  space,  the  words  so 
inserted  being  separated  from  the  concluding  words  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  by  the  mark  CO  called  cearm 
pa  eice  (i.  e.  head  under  the  wing),  or  cop  pa  copan 
(i.  e.  turn  under  the  path). 

This  is  of  various  forms :  -jot  ©  Q  G£)  000  /Q. 

In  the  Book  of  Armagh  the  ceann  pa  eice  is  made  simply 
thus,  íf. 

Thus,       000  Don  ct  .cna  tc  labp3  Don  1}  loipgc 

GDupciua  meoicina  as  so  in  das  caib. 

Med.  MS.  on  Vellum,  1414. 
IP  police  íoaippí  anopí.  peib  pocoailleo 
©nip  mop  c  popaba  .  c  .  c  .  cfin  boi  ípl  maiyimpi". 

Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  16,  b.  b. 
Where  the  line  above,  following  the  mark  000  or  is  to  be  read 
nfU-r  ilia  line  below. 
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In  the  Book  of  Kells  the  ceann  pa  eice  is  represented  under 
grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals,  highly  ornamented,  and 
curiously  coloured.  Its  form,  however,  is  very  various  and  arbi- 
trary in  different  manuscripts :  from  its  name  it  seems  probable, 
that  it  was  originally  made  in  some  form  that  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  bird  with  its  head  under  its  wing. 

In  some  manuscripts,  a  part  of  the  line  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  carried  to  the  line  below,  particularly  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  in  which  case  the  character  has  a  different  form  from 
that  used  when  the  matter  is  carried  up. 

A  full  dot  under  a  letter  cancels  it,  and  the  caret  (A) 
of  modern  manuscripts  is  generally  represented  by  ..  or 
*  *  or  // 

Sometimes  when  a  word  is  intended  to  be  erased,  dots  are  placed 
under  all  the  letters  of  it:  and  we  also  sometimes  find  the  dots  both 
over  and  under  the  letters  to  be  erased. 


II. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE,  FROM  THE  SEVENTH 
TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  object  of  the  following  extracts  is  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  some  specimens  of  the  Irish  language,  as  it 
was  written  at  different  periods,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  extracts  are  selected  chiefly 
from  such  manuscripts  as  are  accessible  to  the  Author 
in  Dublin. 

I.  The  following  specimen  of  the  Irish  language 
is  taken  from  Tirechan's  Annotations  on  the  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  18. 


Dulluio  pacpicc  o  Chfmuip 
hi  cpich  Caijfn,  conpancacap  7 
t)ubchach  mace  U  Cujip  ucc 
t)omnuch  map  Cpiachap,  la 
Quu  Cfnpelich.  Qlipp  pacpicc 
Oubchach  im  bamnae  .n.fpp- 
cuip  tra  oepciplib  01  Caijnib, 
rt>on,  pfp  r°fp>  fochfniuil,  cfn  on, 
cfn  ainim,  naoippu  bfee,  naoip- 
po  map  be&a,  pommae  coip- 
climm,  pfp  oenpecche,  ou  na 
pucchae  acc  ofneutpciu.  ppip- 
£apcDubchach,ni  pfeoppa  Dim- 


Patrick  went  from  Tara  into 
the  territory  of  Leinster,  so  that 
he  and  Dubthach  Mac  U  Lugir 
met  at  Domnuch  Mor  Criathar, 
in  Hy-Kinsellagh.  Patrick  re- 
quested Dubthach  about  a  mate- 
ries  of  a  bishop  of  his  disciples 
for  the  Lagenians,  to  wit,  a  man 
free,  of  good  family,  without 
stain,  without  blemish,  who 
would  not  speak  little  or  much 
of  flattery ;  learned,  hospitable ; 
a  man  of  one  wife,  for  whom 
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mumcip  ace  Piacc  Pint)  01 
Ccngnib,  ouchooio  huaimpe  hi 
cipe  Connache.  Qmail  ím- 
minopaipec  conacacap  piacc 
Pino  cucu.  Gpbepe  Dubchach 
ppi  pacpicc,  cam  bum  bfppao- 
pa  aip  pumpepe  in  pfp  oum- 
mim  oionaao  ouabfppao  cap 
mu  chfnn  aip  ip  map  agoipe.  lp 
oipin  oin  puppaich  piacc  pmo 
t)ubchach,  7  bfppiup  paqiicc 
7  baicpiup.  t)ubbepc  £pai> 
.n.fppcoip  poip,  conio  e  fppcop 
m  pin  cicapuoipcneo  la  6015- 
mu,  7  oubbepc  pacpicc  cum- 
each  ou  Piacc,  aoon  clocc,  7 
menpcip  7  óachall,  7  poolipe 
fc  pácab  moppfpfp  laip  ok? 
muincip,  .1.  TTluchacocc  lnpe 

a  This  passage  is  translated 
from  the  original  Irish  closely 
enough,  by  Colgan,  in  his  Tri- 
partite Life  of  St  Patrick,  Pt  iiL 
c.  21.  It  runs  thus:  "Cum 
S.  Patriciu8  Temoriá  in  regio- 
nem  Lageniae  australis  Hy-Kenn 
selach  dictam  esset  profectus  ; 
convenit  in  campo,  Mag  criethar 
vulgo  appellato,  vbi  postea  sedi- 
ficata  est  Ecclesia  de  Domnach- 
morj  regium  ilium  poetam  Dub- 
thachum  Lugarij  filium,  &c.  &c 
Cum  eo  tunc  familiariter  agens 
vir  beatus,  petiit  ab  ipso  vbi 
reperiret  iuxta  Apostoli  pra> 
scriptum  vnius  vxoris  virum,  so- 
brium,  prudentem,  ornatum,  lios- 
pitaUm,  Doctorem;  quern  ordi- 
natum  Episcopum  ill!  prouinci» 
prseficeret.    Respondit  Dubtha- 


there  was  born  but  one  child. 
Dubthach  answered,  I  know  not 
of  my  people  but  Fiacc  Finn  of 
the  Lagenians,  who  went  from 
me  into  the  country  of  Con- 
naught  As  they  were  speaking, 
they  saw  Fiacc  Finn  coming 
towards  them*.  Dubthach  said 
to  Patrick,  come  to  tonsure  me, 
for  I  have  found  the  man  who 
will  save  me  and  take  the  ton- 
sure in  my  place,  for  he  is  very 
near.  Then  Fiacc  Finn  relieved 
Dubthach,  and  Patrick  tonsures 
and  baptizes  him.  He  conferred 
the  degree  of  bishop  upon  him, 
so  that  he  was  the  first  bi- 
shop consecrated  in  Leinster. 
And  Patrick  gave  Fiacc  a  caseb 

chus,  omne8  illas  qualitates  rcpe- 
riri  in  quodam  suo  discipulo 
Fieco  Erici  filio,  cuius  vxor 
nuper  relicto  vnico  filio,  Fiachrio 
nomine,  decesserat,  quemque  ipse 
istis  diebus  misit  in  Connaciam, 
&C.,  &c.  Dúm  autem  in  his 
versarentur  sermonibus,  conspi- 
ciunt  redeuntem  Fiecum."-2W<w 
Thaum.y.  152,  col.  2. 

b  A  case,  cumcac. — This  word 
is  used  in  ancient  manuscripts  to 
denote  a  case,  box,  or  shrine,  for 
preserving  relics.  It  is  derived 
from  the  verb  comao,  or  coim- 
eao,  to  keep,  or  preserve.  The 
word  cumcac,  or  cumoac,  is  also 
used  to  denote  a  building,  (edift- 
ctum,  in  which  sense  it  is  derived 
from  cumoai^,  to  build;  Lat 
condo. — See  Book  of  BoUymote, 
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pen l,  Gugupcin  lnpfo  bicae, 
Cfcan,  Oiapmuic,  Namoic, 
Pool,  Peoelmeo.  Conjab  icm- 
puioiu  l  nOomnuch  pficc,  fc 
baf  ano  concopchapcap  cpi 
pictue  pfp  Dia  mumcip  laip  ano. 
Oippm  oulluio  in  ccnnjel  cuci 

fol.  3,  p.  b9  col.  a,  and  Cormac** 
Glossary,  voce  Qicoe. 

c  Menstir. — In  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  H.  1.  15. 
p.  975,  this  word  is  written 
mimpcip,  and  explained  mion- 
naipcip,  L  e.  a  travelling  relic ; 
and  is  defined  by  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  in  his  Glossary  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  as  a  relic  carried 
about  to  be  sworn  upon. 

d  Poolaire. — This  word,  which 
is  also  written  polaipe  and  pol- 
len pe,  is  explained  in  a  manu- 
script in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
H.  3.  18.  p.  523,  ainm  do  re  15 
liubaip,  ua  name  for  a  book 
satchel and  this  is  unquestion- 
ably its  true  meaning,  though 
Colgan,  in  translating  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  St  Patrick,  un- 
derstands it  to  mean  writing 
tablets,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : "  Ibi  tresfundavit  Ecclesias. 
Prima  fuit  Kellfine,  ubi  libros 
reliquit  una  cum  scrinio  in  quo 
SS.  Petri  et  Pauli  reliquiae  asser- 
vabantur,  et  tabulis  in  quibus 
scribere  solebat  vulgo  Pallaire 
appellatis." — Trias  Thaum,  page 
123. 

•  Colgan,  who  understood  the 
ancient  Irish  language  well,  and 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  best 
expounders  of  it  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


containing  a  bell,  a  menstir*, 
a  crozier,  and  a  Poolire* ; 
and  he  left  seven  of  his  people 
with  him,  i.  e.  Muchatocc  of  Inis 
Fail,  Augustin  of  Inisbec,  Tecan, 
Diarmuit,  Naindith,  Pool,  Fedel- 
med.    He  after  this6  set  up  at 

tury,  translates  the  original  Irish 
of  this  passage  in  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  St  Patrick,  as  follows, 
which  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  is  briefly  and  imperfectly 
told  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  : 
"  Dúm  autem  in  his  versarentur 
sermonibus,  conspiciunt  redeun- 
tem  Fiecum  ;  quern  cum  in  eum 
videret  ferri  animum  Patricij  sta- 
tuit  Dubthachus  pertrahere,  ad 
consentiendum  votis  sancti  viri, 
licet  ipse  alias  non  nisi  segre  eius 
careret  presentia.  Et  in  hunc 
finem  S.Patricius  et  Dubthachus 
pium  talem  concipiunt  artum. 
Simulant  enim  Dubthachum  esse 
mox  manu  Patricij  tondendum  in 
clericum.  Quod  eum  superue- 
niens  intelligeret  Fiecus,  ad 
sanctum  Pontificem  ait;  Pater 
sancte,  nunquid  prsestaret  me 
potiús  in  clericum  tondere,"  &c 

e  Colgan  translates  this  whole 
passage,  nearly  word  for  word,  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick, 
as  follows.  Some  of  the  Irish 
phrases  in  the  Book  of  Armagh 
are  inserted  in  brackets  after 
Colgan's  translation : 

"Maiuit  autem  sanctissimus 
Episcopus  et  Abbas  Fiecus  in 
ilk  Ecclesia  de  Domnach  Fiec, 
donee  ante  se  ad  ccelum  sexaginta 
sanctos  ex  discipulis  praemiserit 
Postea  autem  venit  ad  eum  an- 
gelus  Domini  dioens  quod  non 
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7  apbepe  ppip,  ip  ppi  abinn  amap 
aoa  cfpfpge  hi  Cuil  maige; 
aipm  i  puippcip  in  copcc,  apim- 
baD  anb  puppuimcip  a  ppain- 
cfch,  pope  hi  puippcip  mn  etic 
ap  imbao  ano  puppuimcip  a 
nfclip.  Gpbepc  Place  ppip 
in  aingel  nanopijao  concipeo 
Pacpicc  do  choopuno  a  luic 
laip,  7  Dia  choipecpao,  7  com- 
bes huaD  nuggabao  a  locc. 
OulluiD  íappuiDiu  Paqiicc  cu 
place,  7  Dupint)  a  locc  lep,  7 
cucpecap  7  poppuim  a  poppij 
nano,  7  a  Dopapc  Cpimchann 
in  pope  pm  t>u  pacpicc,  ap  ba 
Paquc  oubepc  baichip  ou 
Chpimchunn  ;  7  1  Slebci  aopa- 
nacc  Cpimchann. 


Domhnuch  Feicc,  and  was  there 
until  sixty  men  of  his  people  pe- 
rished there  about  him.  Where* 
fore  the  angel  came  to  him,  and 
said  to  him,  "  It  is  to  the  west 
of  the  river  thy  resurrection  is 
to  be,  in  Cuil  Maighe;  where 
they  should  find  a  hog,  there 
they  should  build  their  refec- 
tory; and  where  they  would  find 
a  doe,  that  there  they  should 
build  their  church."  Fiacc  said 
to  the  angel  that  he  would  not 
go,  until  Patrick  should  come 
to  measure  the  place  with  him, 
and  to  consecrate  it,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  from  him  he 
should  receive  the  place.  After 
this,  Patrick  went  to  Fiacc,  and 
measured  the  place  along  with 
him,  and  consecrated  and  built 
his  establishment ;  and  Crim- 
thann  granted  that  place  to  Pa- 
trick, for  it  was  Patrick  that  had 
administered  baptism  to  Crim- 
thann ;  and  in  Slebti  Crimthann 
was  interred. 


ibi  esset  locus  resuxrectionis  eius, 
sed  trans  flumen  ad  occidentem" 
[ppi  abinn  amap]:  "maodatque 
quod  ibi  in  loco  Cuil  muige  dicto, 
monasterium  erigat,  singulis  offi- 
cini8  locum  proprium  et  con- 
gruum  assignans.  Monuit  enim 
vt  refectorium  extruat"  [ano 
puppuimcip  a  ppaincfch],  u  vbi 
aprum;  et  Ecclesiam  vbi  ceruam 


repererit"  [pope  hi  puippcip  in 
elic].  "Bespondit  Angelo  vir 
sanctus,  et  obediential  specimen, 
se  non  audere  Ecclesiam  extru- 
endam  inchoare,  nisi  prius  eius 
pater  et  Magister  Patricius  eius 
locum,  et  mensuram  metaretur 
et  consecraret"  [do  choopuriD  a 
luic  laip  7  Dia  choipecpao], 
"  Patricius  ergó  monitus,  et  ro- 
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II.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Vision  of 
Adamnan,  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  of  the  Mac 
Egans,  fol.  127,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Adamnan  was  born  A.  D.  624,  and  lived 
seventy-seven  years.  There  appears  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  antiquity  of  the  Vision,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 


O  po  paillps  cpa  cnnxel  na 
coemtechca  tx>  anmam  Gtxxm- 
nain  na  pip i-pea  placa  nime  7 
céo  immcup  cecha  h-annia  lap 
cecc  a  cupp,  puc  laip  lap 
pm  do  achapcnam  ipipn  mich- 
eapai£  co  n-immut)  a  pian  ocup 
a  éooepnam.  lp  é  cpa  cecna 
dp  ppip  a  compancacap,  .1.  cip 
n-Dub  n-oopca,  ip  e  polomm 
poloipcri  cen  pein  icip  ano. 
JJleno  lan  do  reniD  pip  anall; 
lappap  ano  co  ceic  oapa  h-opa 
pop  ccch  lech ;  Dub  a  h-tchcap ; 
oepj  a  meoon  7  a  uachcap. 
Ochc  m-btapca  ano ;  a  púili 
amail  bpurca  ceneioi.  Dpoicec 
Doni  Dapp  in  n  xleno ;  xabaio  ono 
up  co  apoile ;  apo  a  meoon,  fple 
umoppa  a  chinD;  cpi  ploij  ic  a 

gatus  veriit  ad  ilium  locum,  qui 
Slepte,  vulgo,  .i.  montes,  appella- 
tur,  et  iuxta  Angeli  praescriptum 
ibi  basilic©  et  monastery  jécit 
et  consecravit  fundaments. 

"  Locus  autem  ille  in  quo  Slep- 
tensis  Ecclesia  et  monasterium 
extructum  est  non  Fieoo  sed 


When  the  guardian  angel  had 
shewn  to  the  soul  of  Adamnan 
these  visions  of  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  first  adventures  of 
every  soul  after  departing  from 
the  body,  he  afterwards  brought 
it  to  revisit  the  lower  regions  of 
many  pains  and  punishments. 
The  first  region  they  met  is  a 
black  dark  region,  which  is  bare, 
burned,  without  any  punishment 
at  all.  On  the  hither  side  of  it 
is  a  valley  full  of  fire,  in  which 
the  flame  rises  over  its  borders 
on  every  side ;  its  lowest  part  is 
black,  its  middle  and  upper  part 
is  red.  There  are  eight  monsters 
here,  their  eyes  like  glowing 
masses  of  iron.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  valley;  it  extends  from 

Patricio  donatus  est  k  Grim- 
thanno  Kinselachi  filio,  Rege 
LagenisB :  qui  paulo  ante  á  Sancto 
Patricio  salutari  intinctus  est 
lauacro,  et  postea  in  eodem  se- 
pultus  est  loco," — Trias  TAautn., 
p.  155,  coL  1. 
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aipmipc  oia  inoccucc,  7  ni  h-uili 
po  pejuc  caipip.  8I05  Dib  ip 
lechan  ooib  in  opoichec  o  cúp 
co  oepiuo,  co  poichec  ogplan 
cen  uamun  oapp  in  njleno  cen- 
riDu  SI05  ele  cpa  ic  a  moc- 
cacc;  coel  ooib  ap  cúp  h-é, 
leéan  pa  oeoit),  co  poicec  amail 
pin  oapp  in  ngleno  cecnai.  In 
ploj  oeoenach  umoppa,  lechan 
ooib  ap  cup  h-e ;  coel  cpa  ocup 
cumanj  pa  oeoio,  cu  coicec  01a 
mebon  ip  in  ngleno  ngaibcech 
cecnai,  1  m-bpaijcib  na  n-occ 
m-biapc  m-bpucach  ucuc,  pe- 
pac  a  n-aiccpeb  ip  in  jlmo.  Ip 
é  cpa  lin  oiap  bo  poipb  in  péc 
pin,  .1.  oep  0151  ocup  oep  aic- 
piji  lepi,  ocup  oep  oepj-mup- 
cpa  ouchpaccuigi  00  Oia.  Ip  1 
cpa  popeno  oiap  bo  cumunj  ap 
clip  ocup  oiap  bo  lecan  íapam 
in  pec,  .1.  opeamm  cimaipccep 
ap  ecin  00  oenum  coli  t)e,  ocup 
poaic  a  n-ecin  1  colcnuiji  poj- 
numa  Don  coimoio.  Ip  ooib 
umoppa  ba  lecan  ap  cúp  in 
opoicec,  ocupcumanj  ba  oeoio, 
.1.  00  na  pecoachaib  concuaipec 
ppi  ppocepc  bpécpi  Oe,  ocup 
nac  ap  comallac  íapam. 


3 


one  brink  to  the  other;  its  mid- 
dle part  is  high,  its  extremities 
low.  Three  hosts  occupy  it  at- 
tempting to  cross,  but  they  do 
not  all  get  across  it.  For  one 
host  this  bridge  is  broad  from 
beginning  to  end,  so  that  they 
pass  safely  without  fear  over  the 
fiery  valley.  Another  host  oc- 
cupy it,  for  whom  it  is  first 
narrow  but  finally  wide,  so  that 
thus  they  pass  across  the  same 
valley.  But  for  the  last  host  it  is 
wide  at  first  but  narrow  and  strait 
finally,  so  that  they  fall  from  the 
middle  of  it  into  the  same  dan- 
gerous valley,  into  the  mouths  of 
those  eight  fiery  monsters  which 
have  their  abode  in  the  valley. 
The  host  for  whom  this  passage 
is  easy  are  the  people  of  chastity 
and  devout  penitence,  and  the 
people  who  have  devotedly  suf- 
fered red  martyrdom  for  the  sake 
of  God.  The  crowd  for  whom  the 
passage  is  narrow  at  first,  and 
wide  afterwards,  are  those  who 
are  at  first  brought  with  difficulty 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  who  af- 
terwards turn  with  ardent  will 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Those 
for  whom  the  bridge  is  broad  at 
first  and  narrow  finally,  are  the 
sinners  who  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
who  do  not  afterwards  fulfil  it, 
L 
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Qcac  Doni  ploij  Dfmópa  i  n- 
Dichumang  na  péne  ppip  in  cip 
n-ecap-puapca  anall,  ocupcech 
pa  n-uaip  cpaijiD  m  pian  Dib, 
in  uaip  ele  coec  caippib.  lp 
lac  cpa  pilec  ip  in  pein  pm,  .1.  in 
luce  DianiD  comcpom  a  maich 
ocup  a  n-olc ;  ocup  íllo  bpach  J 
miDpichep  ecuppu,  ocup  Dilej- 
paib  a  maich  a  n-olc  ip  in  lo 
pin,  ocup  bepchap  lapum  00 
pupec  becab,  1  ppecnapcup 
jnupi  Dé  qii  bicpip. 


There  are  also  great  hosts  in 
the  power  of  the  pain  at  the  hither 
side  of  the  temperate  region,  and 
in  alternate  hours  the  pain  de- 
parts from  them,  and  again  comes 
over  them.  Those  who  are  in 
this  pain  are  they  whose  good 
and  evil  are  equal ;  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  an  estimation 
shall  be  made  between  them,  and 
the  good  shall  dissolve  the  evil, 
and  they  shall  be  afterwards 
brought  to  the  harbour  of  life, 
before  the  countenance  of  God 
for  ever. 


III.  The  Pater  Nostery  as  in  the  Leabhar  Breac, 
fol.  124,  by  a.  The  English  is  a  translation  of  the  Irish, 
not  of  the  Latin. 


81c  epgo  opabicip.  5uo  am- 
laiD  po  Din  Do  jnfchi  fpnaijche. 
Pacep  nopcep  qui  eip  incoelip, 
panccipicecup  nomen  cuum. 
Q  achaip  pil  hi  nimib,  noem- 
chap  chainm.  Qoufmac  pej- 
num  cuum.  Cofc  00  plaichiup. 
Fiac  uoluncap  cua  picuc  in 
coelo  ec  in  ceppa.  5io  00  coil 
1  calmain  amail  aca  in  mm. 
Panfm  nopepam  cociDianam 
Da  nobip  hoDie.  Cabaip  Dun 
mDiu  ap  papaD  lachi.  6c  Dimice 
nobip  Debica  nopepa,  picuc  ec 
nop  Dimictmup  oebicopibup  nop- 
cpip.  Ocup  I05  Dun  ap  piachu 
amail  lojmaiciie  Diap  pec  he  m- 
naib.    6c  ne  nop  inDucap  in 


Sic  ergo  arabilis.  Thus  then 
ye  shall  make  prayer.  Pater 
noster  qui  es  in  coelis,  sanctifi- 
cetur  nomen  tuum.  O  Father 
who  art  in  the  heavens,  sanctified 
be  thy  name.  Adueniat  regnum 
tuum.  May  thy  kingdom  come. 
Fiat  uoluntas  tua  stent  in  coelo 
et  in  terra.  May  thy  will  be  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Panem 
nostram  cotidianam  da  nobis 
hodie.  Give  us  this  day  our 
day's  sufficiency.  Et  dimite  no- 
bis debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos 
dimitimus  debitoribus  nostris. 
And  forgive  to  us  our  debts,  as 
we  forgive  to  our  debtors.  Et  ne 
nos  inducas  in  temptationem. 
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cfmpeacionem.  Ocup  niplfcea  And  let  us  not  [fall]  into  in- 

pinD  i  n-amup  n-oopulaccai.  tolerable  temptation.  Sed  libera 

Seo  libepa  nop  a  malo.    Qchc  nos  a  malo.    But  free  us  from 

pon  pofp  o  cech  ulc.    Omen:  every  evil.    Amen;  may  it  be 

poppip.  true. 

The  language  of  the  foregoing  is  of  great  antiquity, 
probably  of  the  ninth  century. 

IV.  Extract  from  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (Bod- 
leian Library,  Cod.  Rawl.  No.  488),  who  died  in  the 
year  1088. 


A.  D.  1064.  Oonnchab,  mac 
ftpiain  óopoma,  pi  in  urn  an,  do 
aehpigaD,  7  a  oul  00  Roim  01a 
ailirpi,  co  n-epbuilc  arm  lap 
m-buaiD  aichpije  a  mainipcip 
Soepain. 

A.  D.  1066. — Recla  monjac, 
ingnaD  aobal,  00  paicpin  íp  in 
aep,  01a  maipc,  tap  mion-caipc 
hie  pope  Kal.  TTlai  co  111  -pepc. 
puippe.  Ro  b'é  a  met)  ocup  a 
poillpe,  co  n-epbapcacap  oaine 
cop  bo  e pea,  ocup  co  ceno  cecpe 
la  bai  ano.  fyOu  bpuiDi,  mac 
Oomnaill,  mic  Cijepnain,  mic 
UaljaipjjmicNeillUi  Ruaipc, 
pij  ópeipne,  do  mapbaD  do  mac 
Jylla  Cuipp  h-Ui  Cinaic  do 
coip  maipc,  1  n-oilen  t)uine 
Gchaip,  ap  6och  mac  nen. 
GibinD,  mjen  Ui  Concobaip, 
ben  h-Ui  TTluipecen  quieuic 
TTlac  Conaing  h-Ui  ffluipicen, 
pigoumna  Cepca,  do  mupbao 


A.  D.  1064.  Donnchadh,  son  of 
Brian  Boromha,  king  of  Munster, 
was  deposed  and  went  to  Home 
on  a  pilgrimage,  and  died  there, 
after  the  victory  of  penance,  in 
the  Monastery  of  St  Stephen. 

A.  D.  1066.  —  A  bristly  star, 
a  great  wonder,  was  seen  in 
the  firmament  on  the  Tuesday 
after  little  Easter,  after  the  ca- 
lends of  May,  with  the  23rd  0/ 
the  moon  upon  it.  Such  was 
its  size  and  light,  that  people 
said  it  was  a  moon,  and  it  re- 
mained for  four  days.  Gilla 
Bruidi,  son  of  Domhnall,  son 
of  Tighernan,  son  of  Ualgarg, 
son  of  Niall  O'Rourke,  king  of 
Breifne,  was  killed  by  the  son  of 
Gilla  Corr  O'Cinaith,  with  the 
leg  of  a  cow,  on  the  island  of 
Dun  Achair,  in  Lough  Mac  Nen. 
Aibinn,  daughter  of  O'Conor, 
the  wife  of  O'Muiricen,  died. 
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la  h-Geo  h-Uu  Concobaip,  ocup 
laCaoj  h-Ua  TTluipicen.  £uach 
ppp.  uinga  b'op  do  rabaipe  o 
Caipoelbach  h-Ua  ópiam,  ocup 
o  TTIac  ITIail  na  m-bo  b'  deb 
h-Ua  Conchobaip,  ap  conjnom 
leo,  ocup  a  conjnom  leip. 


The  son  of  Conaing  O'Muiricen, 
heir  apparent  of  Teffia,  was  killed 
by  Aedh  O'Conor  and  Tadhg 
O'Muiricen.  The  value  of  thirty 
ounces  of  gold  was  given  by 
Toirdhelbhach  O'Brien,  and  the 
son  of  Maelnambo,  to  Aedh 
0* Conor,  for  his  assistance  to 
them,  they  assisting  him. 

V.  Extract  from  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  a  compila- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  original  MS.  of  these  Annals  is  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  MSS.  Cot.  Titus, 
A  xxvf. 

Qn.  m.^iu.  Sluajeo  la  ópian, 
mac  Cennécij",  mic  Cope  am,  la 
«popíj  Gpenb,  ju  mop  mile- 
baib  oll-cújiD  ceno-álaino 
TTlunian,  7  la  TTlaelpecnaill, 
mac  Doninaill,  pfj  Cempac, 
ju  macib  pep  n-©peno  ma- 
paen  piu  co  Qrcliar,  1  n-ajio 
Jail  jlap  7  [Ojanmapjac,  7  1 
11-05  ib  máilmopba,  mic  TTlup- 
caba,  pij  fcayen  ;  uaip  ip  e 
pa  cinoel,  7  pa  cpeopij,  7  pa 
cimpatc  leip  i6x  a  h-inpib  7  a 
eileanaib  com  Coclaino  a 
n-iapcuair,  7  a  bunib,  7  a  bej- 
baleoib  Sacpan  7  ópecan,  cu 
lur  n-6penb.     t)eic  cec  lu- 


Anno  1014.  An  army  was  led 
by  Brian,  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
with  the  great  heroes  of  the 
mighty  fair-headed  province  of 
Munster ;  and  by  Maelsechnaill, 
son  of  Domhnall,  King  of  Tara, 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  men  of 
Erin  along  with  them,  to  Dub- 
lin, against  the  green  foreigners 
and  Danes,  and  against  Mael- 
mordha,  son  of  Murchadh,  king 
of  Leinster,  for  it  was  he  that 
gathered,  guided,  and  mustered 
them  to  him  from  the  isles,  islets 
of  the  north-east  of  Lochlainn, 
and  from  the  forts  and  goodly 


f  These  Annals  have  been  very 
iucorrectly  edited  by  Dr.O'Conor, 
from  whose  work  Mr.  D' Alton 
ha*  lately  published  an  English 


translation,  without  examining 
the  original  MS.  or  understand- 
ing the  original  Irish. 
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pec  bo  lupecaib  leo.  Canca- 
cap  malle  cu  Qc  cliac,  bo 
cup  in  caca  cpoba,  injancaió, 
nemgnacatc,  pepoa,  popca- 
mail,  ná  pachap  pomin,  ana 
bigaib  a  mac  lechéic  in  caca 
pein.  lap  m[b]eic  paba  boib 
l  cup  in  coca  pein,  pa  me  bam 
pop  ^allaib,  7  pop  taignaib, 
pia  nepc  caraijre,  7  lombuaU 
ca,  7  cpobacca,  co  copcaip 
ano  pein  TTlaelmopba,  mac 
TTIupcaba,  mic  FinD>  P^o" 
^en,  7  mac  ópojapbam,  mic 
Concubaip,  pij  Ua  Failgi,  7 
mulct  alu  nobilep;  7  áp  biap- 
mici  bo  6aijnib  impu ;  co 
copcaip  anb  bno  bo  Ju'^010» 
Oubjall,  mac  Qmlaib,  7  fylla 
Chiapain,  mac  5^u,n-,aPa,nD>  7 
Sipppair,  mac  6obaip,  íapla 
Inpi  Opc,  7  ópóbop,  coipec 
na  n-[0]anmapcac,  7  luce  na 
beic  céc  lupec  uli,  7  cpica 
céc  bo  gallaib  a  na  pluju  do 
cocim  anb.  TCa  coic  anb  pein 
imoppu  fflupcab,  mac  ópiam, 
upbpigbamna  6penb,  7  Cop- 
belbac  a  mac,  ubbup  apbptj 
Openb,  co  cpicaic  píj  impu  t>o 
Conacab  7  bo  TTlumnecaib, 
.1.  TTlocla,  mac  Domnaill,  mic 
Paelain,  píj  na  n[D]épi,  7 
6ocu,  mac  Ounaoaij,  7  Niall 
Ua  Cuinb,  7  Cúbulic,  mac 
Chennécij,  epi  comeci  6piain, 


towns  of  Saxonland  and  Britain, 
to  the  land  of  Erin.  Of  coats 
of  mail  they  had  ten  hundred. 
They  came  together  to  Dublin, 
to  fight  a  brave,  wonderful,  un- 
usual, manly,  heroic  battle,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
before,  and  will  not  occur  again. 
After  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged  in  the  battle,  the 
foreigners  and  Lagenians  were 
defeated  by  dint  of  battling, 
striking,  and  bravery ;  and  there 
were  slain  therein  Maelmordha, 
son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Finn, 
king  of  Leinster,  and  Mac  Bro- 
garbhan,  son  of  Conchubhar, 
king  of  Ui  Failghi,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  and  an  innu- 
merable slaughter  of  the  Lage- 
nians around  them:  and  there 
fell  therein  of  the  foreigners 
Dubhgall,  son  of  Amlaff ;  Gilla 
Ciarain,  son  of  Gluiniarainn  ; 
Siffraith,  son  of  Loder,  earl  of 
the  Orkneys  ;  and  Broder,  chief 
of  the  Danes  ;  and  the  party  of 
the  ten  hundred  coats  of  mail, 
and  thirty  hundred  of  the  fo- 
reigners of  the  army  fell  therein. 
There  fell  therein,  moreover, 
Murchadh,  son  of  Brian,  heir 
apparent  to  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland,  and  Tordelbhach,  his 
son,  materies  of  a  monarch  of 
Ireland,  with  thirty  kings  around 
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7  CaDg,  mac  TTlupcaoa,  pi  Ua 
TTlaini,  7  TTlaelpuanaiD  Ua 
eóm,  píj  CÍDni,  7  Cumupcben- 
nac  mac  Oubcon,  pt  pepmaigi, 
7  TTlac  6ecao,  mac  filupeoaij, 
Cloín,  pf  Chiappaiji  tuacpa,  7 
Oomnall,  mac  Oiapmaca,  pi 
Copcu  6aipcinD  ;  7  Scanlan, 
mac  Cucail,  pfj  ©ojanacca 
6oca  Cem,  7  Oomnall,  mac 
6min,  mic  Cainnaich  moip,  .1. 
^móp-maep  in  Qlbam,  7  alu 
mulci  nobilep.  Qp  anD  pein 
pa  bf  in  capopí  ópian,  mac 
Cennecich,  ap  cul  in  caca  7 
Conaing,  mac  Ouinocu  an,  mac 
a  bpaéap,  ac  jabail  a  palm,  cu 
oanic  enpep  du  na  Oanmapcaib 
po  láim  jan  [p]ip  Da  muinap 
511  nugi  in  n-inac  ippabi  ópian 
7  Conaing,  7  ÓD  connaic  m 
mfbjaegal,  ip  cocbaip  in  laim 
7  aoa  15  beim  cloDeim  Don  apo- 
n,o">  7  T  cocbaip  apipi  in  laim 
aip  7  abaic  beim  do  Conaing, 
mac  DumDcuan,  7  mapbaip 
an[o]  ip  lac.  7  in  eoDem  loco 
occipup  epc  ippe.  ópian,  mac 
Chennecig,  mic  Cope  a  in,  apo- 
pig  h-6peno  7  5a^>  DO  caicim  1 
cue  Cluana  Da  capb  ma  Con- 
ning, mic  DumDcuan,  7  ma 
THupchao,  mic  ópiain,  7  ma 
Copoelbac,  mac  TTlupcaDa, 
mic  6piain;  7  pugaeap  maip 
na  6aclalpu  po  cecoip  acuipp 


them  of  the  Connacians  and 
Momonians,  viz.  Mothlo,  son  of 
Domhnall,  son  of  Faelan,  King 
of  the  Desies  ;  Eochu,  son  of 
Dunadhach  ;  Niall  O'Quin,  and 
Cudulich,  son  of  Kennedy,  the 
three  life  guards  of  Brian ;  and 
Tadhg,  son  of  Murchadh,  King 
of  Hy-Many ;  and  Maelruanaidh 
O'Heyne,  King  of  Aidhni ;  and 
Cumuscbennach,  son  of  Dubh- 
chu,  King  of  Feara  Muighi ;  and 
Mac  Beathadh,  son  of  Muiredh- 
ach  Cloen,  King  of  Ciarraighi 
Luachra ;  and  Domhnall,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  King  of  Corca  Bas- 
cinn  ;  and  Scanlan,  son  of  Ca- 
thal,  King  of  Eoghanacht  Locha 
Lein  ;  and  Domhnall,  -son  of 
Em  in,  son  of  Cannach  Mor, 
i.  e.  Great  Steward  in  Scotland  ; 
and  many  other  nobles.  Where 
the  monarch  Brian,  son  of  Ke- 
nedy, was  at  this  time,  was  be- 
hind the  battle  with  Conaing, 
son  of  Donnchuan,  his  nephew, 
singing  their  psalms,  so  that  one 
man  of  the  Danes  underhand, 
unknown  to  his  people,  to  the 
place  where  Brian  and  Conaing 
were,  and  when  he  observed 
them  in  jeopardy  (i.  e.  unpro- 
tected), he  raised  the  hand,  and 
gave  a  blow  of  his  sword  to  the 
monarch  ;  and  he  raised  again 
the  hand,  and  gave  a  blow  to 
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leó  ju  dpb  TTIaca,  7  pa  hat>-  Conaing,  son  of  Donnchuan,  and 
laicic  honopac  iac,  7  cu  slew  them  both  ;  et  in  eodem 
uapal  opmicnec  anb.  loco  oecisus  est  ipse.  There  fell, 

moreover,  in  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  Brian,  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Danes,  with  Conaing, 
son  of  Donnchuan  Murchadh, 
son  of  Brian,  and  Tordelbhach, 
son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Brian ; 
and  the  keepers  of  the  Staff  of 
Jesus  brought  their  bodies  with 
them  without  delay  to  Armagh, 
and  interred  them  there  honour- 
ably, nobly,  and  respectfully. 

VI.  From  the  old  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Rawlinson,  No.  503,  a  compilation  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 


A.  D.  709.  6ceppcel,  mac 
maelouin,  pi  Cappil,  mopicup. 
Inopeb  Ópej  la  Cached  mac 
Pinjume,  pi  lTluman,  ocup  íp  iap 
pem  bo  ponpac  pio  ocup  pep- 
jal  mac  maelouin,  pi  Cem- 
pach,  ocup  jiallaip  FePo"a^ 
00  Cachal.  Qp  ice  .u.  pij  bo 
jabpac  h-Gpinb  iap  cpecim,  bo 
TTluimnechaiB,  .1.  Oenjup  mac 
Nabppaich,  ocup  a  mac,  .1. 
Gochaib,  qui  Tlibepniam  pepic 
,;eun.  annip,  ocup  Cachal  mac 
Pinjuine,  ocup  Peiolimib  mac 
Cpimchainn,  ocup  6pian,  mac 
Cennecich. 


A.  D.  709.  Eterscel,  son  of 
Maolduin,  King  of  Cashel,  mori- 
tur.  The  plundering  of  Bregia 
by  Cathal,  son  of  Finguine,  King 
of  Munster,  and  after  this  he  and 
Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  King 
of  Tara,  made  a  peace,  and  Fer- 
gal gave  hostages  to  Cathal. 
The  following  were  the  five 
kings  of  the  Momonians  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land áfter  the  reception  of  the 
Faith,  i.  e.  Oengus,  son  of  Nad- 
fraech,  and  hissonEochaidh,gtti 
Hiberniam  rexit  xuii.  annis; 
Cathal,  son  of  Finguine,  and  Fe- 
lim,  son  of  Crimhthann,  and 
Brian,  son  of  Kennedy. 
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A.  D.  824.  mópoal  pep  n- 
Gperib  i  Cluain  pepca  ópen- 
ainb,  ocup  Niall,  mac  Geoa,  pi 
Cempach,  do  piapab  peblim- 
mib,  mic  Cpimchainn,  cop  bo 
lan  pi  h-6pem>  Peblimmib  in 
la  pem,  ocup  co  n-oeppo  h-i 
puibe  abbao  Cluana  pepca. 

A.  D.  826.  Peiolimmib  do  m- 
opub  teche  Cumb  o  cha  6ippa 
co  Cempaich,  ocup  a  chopcub  i 
Cempaich,  ocup  Jopmlaich,  m- 
xen  TTlupchaba,  pij  6ai£en,  bo 
gabail  co  n-a  banchupe,  ocup 
lnbpechcach,  mac  TTlaelbum, 
bo  mapbab  laip  i  Cempaich. 


A.  D.  824.  A  meeting  of  the 
men  of  Ireland  at  Clonfert-Bren- 
dan,  and  Niall,  son  of  Aedh, 
King  of  Tara,  submitted  to  Fedh- 
limidh,  son  of  Crimhthann ;  so 
that  Fedlimidh  was  full  King  of 
Ireland  on  that  day,  and  he 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  abbots  of 
Clonfert 

A.  D.  826.  Feidhlimidh  plun- 
dered Leath  Chuinn  from  Birr  to 
Tara,  and  stopped  at  Tara  and 
captured  Gormlaith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Murchadh,  King  of  Lein- 
ster,  with  her  band  of  female 
attendants;  and  Indrechtach, 
son  of  Maelduin,  was  slain  by 
him  at  Tara. 

VII.  Extract  from  a  tract  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
E.  3.  5.  p.  432,  col.  a. 


Coipceaj  bpoj,  no  Coipcea£ 
aóapcaip,  amail  inbipep  ip  na 
lebpuib  :  puiblep  pin  bo  buain 
a  pit)  comaichcepa,  ace  na  015 
caipip.  ilia  do  cuaib  caipip 
imoppa,mapacopceóbo  peicheb 
00  ben,  ba  banappa  inb  íp  piu 
lecpcpepall.  ÍTlapa  copeeó  oam 
peicheo  po  ben  be,  ba  pep  appa 
in-a  bipe  íppiu  pcpepall;  ocup 
ní  páinig  cpa  cpian  caipbib ; 
ocup  bia  poipeb  íp  a  piagail  pe 
lan-cimchell  a  mipaib  mapb. 
bacaij  no  pe  leccimchell,  a 
mipaib  beobacai£.  Ocup  mapa 


Bark  for  tanning  [a  pair  of] 
shoes,  or  a  bridle,  as  told  in  the 
books :  there  is  an  inherent  right 
to  strip  it  from  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  as  it  is  not  exceeded.  If  it 
is  exceeded,  however,  if  it  be  bark 
for  tanning  a  cow  hide  that  is 
stripped,  the  penalty  is  two  wo- 
men's shoes  worth  half  ascrepalL 
If  it  be  bark  for  an  ox  hide  that  is 
stripped,  two  men's  shoes  worth 
a  screpall  is  the  penalty.  And  this 
is  when  not  one-third  of  the  round 
of  the  tree  has  been  stripped ;  and 
should  a  third  be  stripped  it  is 
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1115a  mú  lan-cimchell  po  benaó  equal  to  the  full  circumference  in 
be,  inc-ainmpainbeboncimcell  the  killing  months,  or  to  half 
00  benaó  be  jup  ab  é  ni  c-ainm-  the  circumference  in  the  months 
paim>e  pin  bo'n  lan  bipe  ícup  which  do  not  kill  the  tree.  And  if 
a  mipaib  mapbbacaig,  no  bo'n  less  than  the  full  circumference 
lec  bipe  a  mipaib  beobacaig.  has  been  stripped,  the  proportion 
Ho  ip  bo  na  cpanbaib  ilapóa  of  the  circumference  which  has 
po  benaó  in  can  aca  m  pcpep-  been  stripped  is  the  proportion  of 
all,  no  in  lecpcpepall  inb,  51b  the  full  penalty  which  shall  be 
pe  becbepup,  5m  pe  h-mbebe-  paid  in  the  killing  months,  and 
pup  po  benaó  bib  pin.  No  bon  of  half  penalty  in  the  months 
ip  anb  aca  pin  in  can  ip  pe  bee-  which  do  not  kill  the  tree.  Or, 
Bepup  po  benaó;  ocup  oamaó  where  the  fine  is  a  screpall,  or 
pe  h-inbecbepup  imoppa  jomaó  half  a  screpall,  the  bark  was 
a  piagail  pe  caippbbe  a  mi  stripped  off  many  trees,  whether 
mapbbacaig  no  beobacaijj  po  they  were  stripped  with  necessity 
cébóip.  Q5  po  a  coihaichchep  or  without  necessity,  or,  this  is 
po  uile:  mapa  eaja  bo  piyne  ip  when  they  were  stripped  from 
in  cpanb,  in  c-cunmpainoe  bo'n  necessity.  And  if  it  be  without 
cimcell  in  cpamn  po  lebaip  necessity,  then  the  rule  is  that 
£up  ab  é  in  c-ammpainbe  pin  the  case  be  referred  to  the  "kill- 
bia  lán  bipe  a  mi  mapbbacaij,  ing  or  unkilling  months.,,  The 
no  bia  lecbipe  a  mi  beobacaig  following  is  the  summary  of  all 
ícop.  this.    If  it  be  a  notch  that  is 

made  in  the  tree,  the  proportion 
of  the  tree  that  is  stripped  is  to  re- 
gulate the  amount  of  full  penalty 
in  a  killing  month,  or  half  penalty 
in  a  month  which  does  not  kill. 

VIII.  Extract  from  a  medical  manuscript,  on  vel- 
lum, dated  1352,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  This  extract  treats  of  the  cure  of  Scabies, 
or  dry  Scurvy. 

6abpum  anoip  bo  leijep  na  Let  us  now  speak  of  the  cure 
h-eplainci  po,  oip  ip  éi^m  neri     of  this  disease,  for  many  things 

3  M 
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imoa  b'pa^bail  o'álei^ep;  ocup 
íp  é  céb  lei£ep  ip  pepp  do  óé- 
nam  01,  .1.  na  lenna  qiuailli jri 
bo  jlanab  maille  caceppupia; 
óip  a  oeip  Quicenna  'p  an  4 
"Can.  co  n-óéin  in  polmujaó 
na  leanna  loipji  b'inapbao.  Qn 
2.  ni,  oilemain  bió  ocup  bi£i 
b'opbugaó  bóib  ;  an  cpep  ni,  an 
e-aó&ap  bo  óileajaó  ;  cm  4.  nf, 
a  n-innapbaó  50  h-imlán ;  an 
5.  nf,  porpaicci  00  óénum  bóib  ; 
an  6.  nf,  ip  eijin  liccubepi  com- 
pupcacca  do  cobaipc  oóib.  Qn 
7.  ní,  ip  éijm  neici  noc  aen- 
cuijiup  piu  bo  cobaipc  bóib, 
muna  poib  an  copp  linca  bo 
bpoc-leannaiB. 

Ip  éi^in  umniminbci  bo  coi- 
milc  ap  cup  be,  oip  ip  móp  in 
popcacc  ip  in  eplainci  po,  map 
bo  cíópem  cap  ap  n-éip. 

lcem,  bepbcap  pumiceppa  a 
mebj  jlan,  7  cuip  3,  no  cpi3 
bo  pene  aip,  oip  poipió  pe  pecu- 
jab  na  leannann,  ba  njnáruij- 
cep,  7  jlanaib  iab  o  na  imap- 
cpaig;  7  muna  pajrap  me  05 
bainne  jabaip  cuiji  po,  jab 
pug  pumiceppa  7  cime,  7  pca- 
biopa,  7  bubcopaig,  7  ae  aba;  7 
maó  aimpip  pampa,  bepBcap, 
7  jlancap,   7  cabaip  maille 


must  be  got  for  its  cure ;  the 
first  cure  which  is  best  to  be 
made  is  to  clean  the  corrupted 
humours  with  cater fusia  ;  for 
Avicenna  says,  in  the  fourth 
Cann.,  that  evacuation  causes 
an  expulsion  of  the  burned  hu- 
mours. The  second  thing,  to 
order  the  patients  a  proper  regi- 
men of  meat  and  drink ;  the 
third  thing,  to  digest  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  fourth  thing,  to  expel 
them  completely ;  the  fifth  thing, 
to  prepare  a  bath  for  them ;  the 
sixth,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  strengthening  lictub.  The 
seventh,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  such  things  as  agree  with 
them,  unless  the  body  be  full  of 
bad  humours. 

It  is  necessary  to  rub  the 
part  affected  with  ointments  at 
first,  for  they  afford  great  relief 
in  this  disease,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Item,  let  fumitory  be  boiled 
on  pure  whey,  and  put  a  drachm, 
or  three  drachms,  of  senna  upon 
it,  for  this  relieves  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  humours,  if  habitu- 
ally taken,  and  it  purges  them 
of  superfluities ;  and  if  the  whey 
of  goat's  milk  be  not  at  hand  for 
this  purpose,  take  the  juice  of  fu- 
mitory and  thyme,  and  scabiosa, 
and  polytricum,  and  hepatica ; 
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meog  no  le  h-epicime,  7  ip  po 
maic. 


Qn  .2.  ni  &I151Ó  do  cobaipc  do, 
CU15  nac  Dlijinn  pep  na  h-epláin- 
ci  po  biaoa  paillce  na  jéapa  00 
caicerh,  7  pecnao  jac  uile  biao 
00  nt  lop  506  poln  oeipji,  map 
acalup,7  umeamainjjuipleoy, 
7pibup,  7  mil,  7  a  5-compamaile ; 
gioeaó  péoaió  mil  00  bepbaó 
ina  paecpaijib,  7  jan  a  caicem 
map  cuio.  7  Dlijió  pé  neici 
géapa  bo  pecnaó,  map  acá  ype- 
anca  poma,  7  clobup,  7  neiri 
oiupeiaceca  ofip  a  cooac  ;  7 
pfcnaó  na  biaóa  jeniup  puil 
oepj  maille  h-imoujaó  leanna 
ouibe,  map  acá  peoil  maipc,  7 
mil  maige,  7  piaóa,  7  jannoail  7 
lacan,  7  peoil  cpaillci  7  loipjci, 
7  pencaipi,  paill,  7  a  cupamaili. 


and,  if  in  summer  time,  let  them 
be  boiled  and  cleansed,  and  given 
with  whey  or  epitime  ;  and  it  is 
very  good. 

Secondly,  understand  that  one 
afflicted  with  this  disease  should 
not  eat  salt  or  bitter  meats,  and 
let  him  avoid  every  kind  of  diet 
which  causes  a  burning  of  red 
blood,  such  as  leeks,  onions, 
garlic,  pepper,  honey,  and  the 
like  ;  but  he  may  take  honey 
boiled  in  the  combs,  but  not  to 
use  it  at  supper.  And  he  should 
avoid  bitter  things,  such  as 
pomegranates  and  cloves,  and 
diuretic  things,  after  his  supper. 
And  let  him  avoid  such  meats 
as  generate  red  blood,  together 
with  an  accumulation  of  the 
melancholic  humor,  such  as 
beef,  the  flesh  of  a  hare,  of  a 
gander,  and  of  a  duck,  and  salt 
burned  meat,  old  cheese,  bacon, 
and  the  like. 


IX.  Extract  from  O'Hickey's  medical  manuscript, 
dated  1420  ;  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert 
Mac  Adam,  of  Belfast,  merchant. 


TTlap  Benup  ceapcujaó  acioi- 
51  na  h-anma  pip  in  b-peallpam 
mópalca,  mnap  co  cpurócaióe 
é  a  n-aibíocib  maice,  ap  map 
pin  benup  pip  in  liaij  an  eplám- 
ce  00  coimeo  co  h-imcuiBe;  7 
an  méio  bo  moóaib  1  n-a  claec- 
luijrep  an  copp  co  h-éigincac, 


As  the  rectifying  of  the  disor- 
ders of  the  soul  belongs  to  the 
moral  philosopher,  who  is  to 
arrange  them  in  proper  habits, 
so  it  belongs  to  the  physician  to 
preserve  the  health  properly ; 
and  as  many  modes  as  the  body 
is  violently  impaired,  so  many 
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ap  í  an  riiéio  pin  a  cá  do  cmé- 
luib  ap  an  leijep;  oip  claec- 
luigib  aicfoigi  na  h-anma  up 
cuipp-ne ;  ap  an  aooap  pm  bo 
gabap  aen  cinél  leigeip,  7  aen 
peg'.men  uuca  ;  7  íp  pip  in  liaij 
benup  íac  b'aicne.  7  ap  tac 
po  na  h-aicioiji  pin,  .1.  peapg  7 
^áipbecup,  eajla  7  oobpón,  cu- 
anxac,  7  naipe ;  oip  yluaipcep 
an  puil  coilepóa  cum  an  cpoióe 
a  n-aimpip  na  peipgi  ap  pon 
coclaoibi  an  bigalcaip  oápac- 
cuij,  7  jaBann  pé  lapaó  cuige 
cum  jluapacca  oána,  7  leacap 
mpa  mó  ná  cóip,  7  bo  nícep  an 
copp  co  h-uile  oo  línaó,  7  50 
h-áipi£re  na  boill  poipimella- 
ca  le  oapacc  an  ceapa ;  óip  an 
uaip  jluaipcep  an  ceap  7  an 
ppepma  cum  na  m-ball  pn,  7 
cum  an  cpoióe  00  péip  conna- 
pacc,  6  minceacc  an  jluaipce  7 
o'n  céagab  móp  cipmuigcep  an 
copp  uile;  7  ip  pollopjo  O-céi- 
51H  an  Feapj,  áp  50  lapann  pn 
an  cpoióe  7  an  ppepma,  7  co 
p^aílcep  cum  na  m-ball  co 
h-uile  an  ceap,  7  co  h-aipijci  ip 
in  opoing  aj  a  m-bí  ceap  láioip, 
7  mopan  ppepma  ;  gióeaá  an 
bponj  aj  a  m-bí  ceap  anpann, 
an  uaip  Feapguiscep  »ao,  7 
coclaio  oíjalcap  00  óénam,  ní 
h-emip  a  ceap  do  bipxailc  cum 
na  m-ball  poipimellac,  acc  bic 
na  bo  ill  poipimellaca  puap, 


different  kinds  of  cure  there  are. 
As  the  diseases  of  the  soul  sub- 
due our  bodies,  so  the  one  kind 
of  cure  and  one  regimen  is  de- 
rived from  them ;  and  it  is  the 
office  of  the  physician  to  know 
them.  These  are  those  diseases, 
viz.  anger,  joy,  fear,  melancholy, 
sorrow,  and  shame.  For  in  the 
time  of  anger  the  choleric  blood 
is  moved  to  the  heart,  to  excite 
it  to  violent  revenge,  and  becom- 
ing inflamed  for  bold  motion,  it 
expands  more  than  what  is  just, 
whereby  the  whole  body  is  filled, 
particularly  the  external  mem- 
bers, with  the  violence  of  the 
heat ;  for  when  the  heat  and  the 
sperma  are  driven  to  these  mem- 
bers and  to  the  heart,  with  vio- 
lence, from  the  frequency  of  the 
motion,  and  from  the  great  heat- 
ing, all  the  body  is  dried  ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  anger  heats,  be- 
cause it  inflames  the  heart  and  the 
sperma,  so  that  the  heat  is  circu- 
lated to  all  the  members,  and 
particularly  in  the  people  who 
have  strong  heat  and  much  sper- 
ma. But  those  who  have  weak 
heat,  when  they  are  angered,  and 
desire  to  take  revenge,  the  heat 
cannot  be  discussed  to  the  exte- 
rior members ;  but  the  exterior 
members  are  cold  and  palsied, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  is 
strong  in  the  heart  We  therefore 
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cpicánac,  an  cein  bo  biaó  an 
ceap  láioip  annp  a  cpoióe  ;  ap 
an  aóbap  pin  do  ciamaiD  mo- 
pan  do  oaoiniB  peapgaca  ap  a 
m-biaD  coil  inoeacao  7  lac  ap 
epic;  7  ni  peapj  poipbpici  ip 
coip  do  páó  pia  po,  acc  peapj 
ma  1  lie  le  h-eajla.  Qp  an  aó- 
bap  pin  an  claocloó  do  ni  peapj 
annp  a  copp  oaonna  ni  h-imc- 
uiBe  a  peg  1  men  na  plámce  é, 
oip  buaiópió  an  peapj  jnfmap- 
cac  an  peapun  uile ;  maipeaó 
peacamcep  aóbap  na  peipji  acc 
an  théiD  popálup  an  péapun  é 
a  j-cííipiB  coileamla  ;  oip  ím- 
cuibe  peapj  do  Deanam  co 


see  many  angered  people,  who 
have  a  desire  of  revenge,  seized 
with  trembling ;  but  this  should 
not  be  called  powerful  anger,  but 
anger  accompanied  with  fear. 
Wherefore,  the  change  which 
anger  causes  in  the  human  body 
is  not  meet  in  the  regimen  of 
health,  for  active  anger  disturbs 
the  whole  reason  ;  therefore,  let 
the  occasion  of  anger  be  avoided, 
except  as  far  as  reason  orders  it 
in  cases  of  consent.  For  it  is 
meet,  in  many  well -intended, 
permitted  cases,  to  provoke  an- 
ger, although  it  be  not  fit  for 
the  regimen  of  health  in  general; 


mime  a  5-cúipib  pocpaiói  7   And  there  are  some 

ceaoai  jceaca,  gin  cob  1  mem  be  diseases  of  which  anger  is  a 

a  pegimen  plainci  h-i ;   proper  remedy,  as  Hali  relates 

7  aca  cuid  do  na  h-eaplcnncib  in  his  commentary  on  Almusar, 


that  a  Duke,  who  was  affected 
with  stupor,  was  under  the  care 
of  a  certain  physician,  that  the 
physician  ordered  his  anger  to 
be  provoked,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  anger  was  produced,  he 
was  cured  of  the  stupor. 


Dap  ab  leijep  imcuibe  peapj, 
map  mnipip  hali  aj  Deanam 
gluapa  ap  Glmupap,  50  paib 
Diuic  ap  a  paib  poupap,  'ja 
leijeap  05  liaij  eigin,  7  jup 
popail  an  liaij  peapg  do  co- 
gaipm  aip,  7  ap  njeineamam 
na  peipje,  jup  leijeapuó  é  ó'n 
poupap. 

X.  Extract  from  Bishop  CarsueFs  Gaelic  translation 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Forms  of  Prayer,  &c,  used 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  :  printed  in  the 
year  1567*. 

«  This  is  the  passage  so  often  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Os- 
referred  to  in  the  controversy    sian's  poems.    A  free  translation 
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(From  the  Eph 

Acht  ata  ni  cheana  is  mor  an 
leathtrom  agas  an  uireasbhuidh 
ata  riamh  oraindeh  GaoidhilAl- 
ban  agus  Eireand,  tar  an  gcuid 
eile  don  domhan,  gan  ar  gcan- 
amhnaGaoidheilgedo  churagcló 
riamh  mar  ataid  a  gcanamhna 
agus  a  dteangtha  fein  a  gcló  ag 
gach  uile  chinel  dhaoine  oile  sa 
domhan,  agus  ata  uireasbhuidh 
is  mó  ina  gach  uireasbhuidh 
oraind,  gan  ah  Biobla  naomhtha 
do  bheith  a  gcló  Gaoidheilge 
again d,  mar  tá  se  a  gcló  laidne 
agas  bherla  agas  in  gach  tean- 
gaidh  eile  o  sin  amach,  agas  fós 
gan  seanchus  ar  sean  no  ar  sind- 
sear  do  bheith  mar  an  gcedna  a 
gcló  againd  riamh ;  acht  ge  tá 
cuideigin  dotseanchus*  Ghaoidh- 


Dedicatory.) 

But  there  is  one  thing,  it  is  a 
great  distress  and  want  that  we 
the  Gaels  of  Alba  and  Erin  have 
ever  laboured  under,  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  our  dia- 
lects of  the  Gaelic  have  never 
yet  been  printed,  as  their  dialects 
and  tongues  have  been  by  every 
race  of  people  in  the  world ;  and 
we  labour  under  a  want,  which 
is  greater  than  every  want,  that 
we  have  not  the  Holy  Bible 
printed  in  Gaelic,  as  it  has  been 
printed  in  Latin,  in  English 
and  in  every  other  language 
whatsoever;  and  also  that  we 
have  never  had  in  print  the  his- 
tory of  our  ancients,  or  our  an- 
cestors ;  for  though  there  is 
some  portion  of  the  history  of 


of  it  has  been  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
published  by  Mac  Pherson.  This 
passage  is  pure  Irish,  and  agrees 
with  the  Irish  manuscripts  of 
the  same  period  in  orthography, 
syntax,  and  idiom.  It  is  the 
oldest  specimen  of  the  Erse  that 
has  been  as  yet  adduced  by  the 
Erse  grammarians,  though  there 
are  certainly  extant  older  Erse 
compositions.  This  specimen 
disproves  many  grammatical 
rules  laid  down  by  Stewart,  and 
shews  that  his  Grammar  is  drawn 


from  the  spoken  dialect  of  the 
Scotch  Gaelic,  and  not  from  any 
manuscript  or  even  printed  au- 
thorities of  an  age  much  older 
than  his  own  time. 

h,  Orairide,  on  us.  Here  are 
several  instances  of  nd  written 
for  nn  in  the  Erse,  a  combination 
unknown  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage. See  chap.  III.,  pp.  34, 
35,  and  chap.  IV.  p.  138 ;  see 
also  the  words  Fhind,  Dhanond, 
&&,  in  this  extract 

1  Do  tseanchus.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  t  being  prefixed  to  *  in 
a  situation  where  it  might  be 
also  aspirated.  See  chap.  ILL 
p.  61.    Various  examples  of  this 
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eal  Alban  agas  Eireand  sgriobh- 
tha  a  leabhruibh  lámh,  agas  a 
dtamblorgaibh  fileadb  agus  ol- 
lamhan,  agas  a  sleachtaibh  suadh, 
is  mor  tsaothair  sin  re  sgrio 
bbadh  do  laimh,  ag  fechain  an 
neithe  buailtear  sa  chló  ar  ai- 
bresge  agas  ar  aithgbiorra  bhios 
gach  én  nidhá  mbed  da  chrioch- 
nugbad  leis.  Agas  is  mor  an 
doille  agas  an  dorcbadas  peacaidb 
agas  aineolais  agas  indtleach- 
da  do  lucbt  deacbtaidh  agas 
sgriobbtha  agas  cbumbdaigb  na 
Gaoidheilge,  gur  ab  mo  is  mian 
leoagas  gur  ab  mó  ghnatbuidbeas 
siadi  eacbtradha  dimhaoineacha 
buaidheartba,  bregacba  saogh- 
alta  do  cbumadb  ar  Thuatbaibb 
Dédbanond  agas  ar  Mbacaibb 
Mileadbk,  agas  ar  na  curadh- 


tbe  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land written  in  manuscript  books, 
in  tbe  compositions  of  poets  and 
ollavs,  and  in  tbe  remains  of 
learned  men,  tbere  is  great  la- 
bour in  writing  tbem  over  witb 
tbe  band ,  wbereas  tbe  tbing  wbicb 
is  struck  off  witb  the  type,  bow 
speedily  and  expeditiously  is  it 
completed,  be  it  ever  so  great. 
And  great  is  tbe  blindness  and 
darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance, 
and  of  tbe  intellect  of  tbe  teach- 
ers, writers,  and  preservers  of 
the  Gaelic,  that,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  for  themselves  the 
vain  rewards  of  this  world,  they 
are  more  desirous  and  more  ac- 
customed to  compose,  maintain, 
and  cultivate  idle,  turbulent, 
lying,  worldly  stories  concerning 


accidence  are  found  in  good  Irish 
manuscripts,  as  eipj  cpcnllci, 
salt  fishes  ;  old  Med.  MS.  by  John 
O'Callannan  of  Rosscarbery,  da- 
ted 1414;  Do  cpp,  always ,  Id.; 
oo  cfeilj,  to  chase  t  paper  MS. 
transcribed  1679»  penes  aucto- 
rem;  oom  cpuipjió,  to  woo  me, 
Id.,  p.  62. 

J  Ghnathuidheas  siad.  They  ac- 
custom.— Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  simple  present  tense  of  the 
indicative  mood  ending  in  eas, 
for  Irish  parallels  to  which,  see 
Part  II.  chap.  V.  p.  156,  line  3. 
This  contradicts  an  assertion  of 
Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar,  2nd 
edit.  p.  97,  note  m,  that  the  verbs 
of  the  Erse,  except  hi,  is,  have 


no  simple  present  tense.  See  it 
remarked  at  p.  189. 

k  Ar  Mhacaibk  Mileadh  This 

is  translated  "concerning  war- 
riors and  champions,"  in  the 
translation  of  this  passage  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
but  most  incorrectly  ;  for,  by 
Macaibh  Mileadh,  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  writers,  previously  to  the 
period  of  the  forgeries  of  the  last 
two  centuries, always  meant  "the 
sons  of  Mileadh  or  Milesius" 
from  whom  the  Highlanders  or 
Gaels  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland,  were  believed 
to  be  descended. 
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aibh1  agas  Fhind  Mhac  Cunih- 
aillm  go  na  fhianaibh,  agas  ar 
mhóran  eile  nach  airbhim  agas 
nach  indisimn  and  so  do  chum- 
dach,  agas  do  choimhleasugh- 
agb,  do  cbiond  luadhuidheachta 
dimbaonigh  an  tsaoghail  dfhagh- 
ail  doibh  féin,  ina  briathra  disle 
Dé,  agas  slightbe  foirfe  nafirinde 
do  sgriobhadh,  agas  dheachtadb 
agas  do  cbumbdacb. 


the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  the 
sons  of  Milesius,  the  heroes, 
and  concerning  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haill  with  his  Fians,  and  con- 
cerning many  others  which  I  do 
not  here  enumerate  or  mention, 
than  to  write,  teach,  and  main- 
tain the  faithful  words  of  God, 
and  the  perfect  ways  of  truth. 


XI.  Extract  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 


A.D.  1174.  Sluaicceaó  lap  in 
íapla  o'inbpaó  TTluman.  Slu- 
aicceaó  ele  laTCuaiópi  biahim- 
oea^ail  poppo.  Oc  cualaccap 
na  fio\il  Ruaiópi  bo  éocc  ip  m 
mumain  i  naipeapcaca  ppiu,po 


A.  D.  11 74.  An  army  was  led 
by  the  Earl  [Strongbow]  to 
plunder  Munster.  Another  army 
was  led  by  Roderic  to  protect  it 
against  them.  When  the  Eng- 
lish heard  that   Roderic  had 


lAr  na  curadhaibh;  concerning 

the  heroes  By  "  the  heroes"  is 

here  meant,  not  heroes  in  general, 
but  the  Heroes  of  the  Red  Branch 
in  Ulster,  who  were  generally 
called  "The  Heroes"  by  Irish 
writers  of  romantic  tales.  They 
flourished  previously  to  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  and  were  believed 
to  be  superior  to  him  and  his 
contemporaries  in  valour  and 
feats  of  arms.  The  zealous  bishop 
seems  to  have  heard  those  stories 
himself  from  the  Highland  and 
Irish  bards,  who  were  then  gain- 
ing more  worldly  emoluments  by 
the  recital  of  them  than  they 
would  have  gained  by  preaching 
the  Word  of  God,  a  thing  which 
they  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  do  at  the  time,  even  if 
they  had  been  so  inclined. 


m  Ar  Fhind  Mhac  Cumhaill, 
rendered  Fingal,  the  son  of 
Cumkal,  in  the  translation  above 
alluded  to,  which  is  also  given, 
as  approved  of,  by  Stewart  in  his 
Gaelic  Grammar,  p.  198.  But 
there  is  no  gal  in  the  original  1 

n  Nach  airbhim  agas  nach  in- 
disim. — Here  are  two  instances 
of  a  simple  present  tense  of  verbs 
different  from  the  verb  substan- 
tive, though  Stewart  asserts  that 
this  dialect  wants  that  tense 
altogether.  Will  the  Scotch 
grammarians  ever  be  satisfied  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  or  to  give 
us  fair  specimens  of  their  dia- 
lect from  existing  manuscripts  ? 
When  will  they  be  enlightened 
enough  to  give  up  fabrications, 
and  love  truth  better  than  Scot- 
land? 
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cocuippoe{5<>iU  Ctca  cliac  oia 
paigió,  7  ni  po  haipipeaóleo  50 
pangaccap  50  Ouplap.  Canaic 
Do rh nail  Ua  6piain  7  Dál 
5-Caip,  7  cac  lapcaip  Connacc, 
7  mópcac  Shil  TTluipfóaij,  cen- 
moca  oipim  beajplua^po  pace- 
Bab  lap  an  pig  Ruaiópi.  Ro 
pijeaó  car  cpoóa  ecep  3QUaiB 

7  5aotD^ai^  an  DU  Pn>  5°  P° 
ppaoineaó  p°  oeoió  cpe  neapc 
lommbualca  pop  na  gallaib,  7 
pp  map&aó  pecc  cceo  oécc  00 
J5nallaib  íp  in  cac  pin,  co  nac 
ceapna  acc  ciopuaippi  beacc 
beo  ap  in  cac  pin  do  3na^U1^ 
imon  lap  la.  Caeo  pióe  po  méla 
01a  cij  50  popclaipge.  Soaip 
Ua  ópiain  oia  cij  lap  ccopccup. 


arrived  in  Minister,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  battle,  they 
invited  the  English  of  Dublin 
to  them,  and  they  delayed  not 
till  they  reached  Thurles.  There 
came  thither  Donnell  0'  Brien  and 
the  Dal  Cais,  and  the  battalion 
of  WestConnaught,  andthe  great 
battalion  of  Sil-  Murray,  besides  a 
numerous  brave  host  left  by  the 
King  Roderic.  A  brave  battle 
was  fought  between  the  English 
and  Irish  at  that  place,  where 
the  victory  was  at  length  gained, 
through  dint  of  fighting,  over 
the  English,  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred of  the  English  were  killed 
in  that  battle,  so  that  there  es- 
caped not  from  that  battle  but  a 
small  remnant  alive  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  Earl,  who  repaired 
in  sorrow  to  his  house  to  Water- 
ford.  O'Brien  returned  home  in 
triumph. 


Ill 


ADDENDA  EÍ  CORRIGENDA. 

The  Author,  on  a  most  careful  perusal  of  these  sheets, 
after  they  had  been  worked  off,  discovered  some  inad- 
vertent mistakes,  which  he  begs  here  to  notice  and 
correct  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Page  7,  line  4,  for  "  scarcity,"  read  "  sacristy." 

 22,  after  line  16,  insert,  "  In  ancient  Irish  MSS.  ie  is  some- 
times used  for  ia." 

 34,  line  16,  for  "  c,  m,"  read  «  c,  5,  m." 

 48,  —  12, /or  "ua,"  read  "ucn." 

 53,  —  14,  for  "  a  FiliB,"  read  "  a  F.lib." 

 64,  —  23,  after  the  period  here,  insert ;  "  In  the  fragments 

of  Irish  composition  by  Tirechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the 
adventitious  and  eclipsing  letters  are  separated  by  dots  placed 
before  and  after  them,  thus  :  .n.eppcuip. 

 101,  line  7,  for  "  onus,  oneris"  read  "  opus,  operis." 

 102,  —  2,  after  the  period  in  this  line,  insert,  "  In  ancient 

MSS.  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  genitive  in  ae,  or  ai,  in 
imitation  of  the  Latin,  as  rpé  méb  in  cpiechcai,  in  consequence 
of  the  greatness  of  the  snow."  Vit.Moling.  Suibnm  macTTlae- 
laehumai. — See  p.  43. 

 107,  last  line,  for  "  after,"  read  "  before." 

 112,  line  8,  for  "  min,"  read  "  thin." 

 123,  —    I,  far  "  Section  3,"  read  "  Section  4." 

 135,  —  29,  for  "  5iba  ba  é,"  read  "  5ÍÓ  ba  é." 

 136,  —  23,  for  "  against,"  read  u  against  thee." 

 139,  —  1 4,  for  "  jcuaiB,"  read  "  cujai5." 

 146,  —   6,  for  "  cpb,"  read  "  cpifc." 

 151,  —  27,  dele  "  he  did  be,  &c." 

 153,  —  21 ,  for  "  thou  concealest,"  read  "  you  conceal." 

 150,  —  28,  for  "  m(x  ceilim,"  read  «  md  ceilim." 

 158,  —  13,  for  "  ellipses,"  read  "  eclipsis." 

 158,  —  19,  *?fe"náp." 
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Page  168,  —  12,  for  "  biBmfp,  or  lomaoip read  "  blmfp,  or 
momaoip." 

 186,  lines  6,  9, 10,  for  "  jlanpáióeap,"  read  "  jlcmpaíóeap." 

 191,  —  26,  for  "  a  Bpipeam,"  read  "  a  Bpipeann." 

  199,  —  22,  for  "  oo  cionpnaó,"  read  "  *>o  eionpsnaó." 

 207,  —  23,  after  the  period,  insert,  "  except  in  the  first  per- 
son singular,  which  ends  in  at>." 

 218,  line  2,  although  acnagap  is  here  translated  "mas given," 

it  is  really  the  historic  present,  and  means  "  is  given." 

 224,  line  I,  for  "  pa  m,"  read  "  paicim." 

 264,  —  23, /or  "hipuioiu,"  raw*  "  hipuioui." 

 286,  —  17,  for  "  Ré,  or  pia,  before  the  article,"  read  "  pé, 

or  pia,  before^  when  placed  before  the  article." 

 289,  line  8,  for  "  pop  oino,"  read  "  pop  cmo." 

 301,  —  13,  for  "  Moling,"  read  "  Molaisi." 

 349,  —  19,  for  "  participles,"  read  "  particles." 

 353,  —  27,  for  "  Act  l,f*  read  "  Act  4." 

 354,  —  19,  for  "  hands,"  read  "  heads." 

 356,  —   8,  for  "  we  are  not,  camaoia,"  read  "  we  are;  not 

camaom." 

 400,  last  line,  for  "  unerring,"  read  "  erring." 


Qp  n-a  cpfocnúgaó  a  n-CCc  cliar  OuiBlinne  le  Seaan,  mac 
Gamomn  O15  Uí  OhSnnaBain,  6  die  a'  cije  móip,  ppi  SliaB  Ua 
n7)Pmn  a  no,P>  a  n-UiB  Deágaió  Oppaigé,  an  cúigeaó  lá  picioo 
oe  riif  meáóom  an  c-Sampaio,  'pan  m-bliaóain  o'aoip  ap  &-cije- 
appa  1845. 

^o  5-cuipió  Oia  cpfoc  riiaic  oppainn  uile.  Gmen. 


TIIB  END. 
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